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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE 


This  translation  of  a  well-known  manual  of  Military 
History  is  in  part  an  abridgment  of  the  Austrian 
original.  The  introductory  chapter — Chapter  I. — is  a 
summary  of  the  author’s  own  “  Introduction,”  of  the 
remarks  on  tactics,  organisation,  armament,  etc.,  which 
he  inserts  before  the  campaigns  of  1848  (in  Italy),  1859, 
and  1866 — successive  stages  in  the  development  of 
military  science — and  of  his  concluding  remarks.  A 
great  deal  in  these  portions  of  his  book  is  chiefly  of 
academic  interest,  with  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
actual  subject-matter ;  a  good  deal  more  is  chiefly  of 
interest  to  Austrian  readers,  compatriots  of  the  author. 

1  With  his  permission,  I  have  condensed  the  whole  into 
-  my  introductory  chapter,  taking  great  care  to  keep 
^  closely  to  his  opinions  and  remarks,  because  his 
admirable  book  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  unduly 
in  the  abridgment. 

Chapter  XXIV.,  on  the  Hungarian  Struggle  for  In¬ 
dependence,  is  also  abridged ;  so  are  Chapters  XXXI., 
on  the  naval  operations  in  1866,  and  XXXIV.,  on  the 
^occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  some  danger  that  those  who 
know  the  original  will  find  fault  with  my  maps.  The 
author  has  thirty-eight  of  them,  one  to  each  campaign, 
and  sometimes  more.  Each  of  these  thirty-eight  is  large 
enough  to  cover  an  ordinary  writing-table ;  they  are 
published  in  a  separate  folio,  and  have  the  movements  of 
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troops  marked  over  them  in  coloured  lines.  Perslfclally, 

I  prefer  something  handier,  on  which  I  can  put  my  own 
marks.  But  a  great  many  students  consider  the  original 
maps  invaluable ;  and  to  them  I  can  only  express  sincere 
regret  that  the  expense  of  reproducing  the  large  maps 
should  have  been  found  prohibitive,  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  look  kindly  on  the  six  smaller  ones, 
and  numerous  sketches,  that  appear  instead. 

These  maps  and  sketches  contain  every  name  men¬ 
tioned  throughout  the  book,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions. 
They  are  nearly  all  copied  from  the  author’s  “General 
Map,”  or  from  his  enlarged  insets  of  districts  adjoining 
battlefields.  When  I  have  turned  elsewhere,  it  has 
always  been  to  Newnes’  admirable  “  Twentieth  Century 
Citizen’s  Atlas”  or  G.  Philips’  “Handy  General  Atlas 
of  the  World,”  the  best  works,  for  their  size  and  price, 
that  I  have  ever  found  in  any  language. 

The  author  is  sometimes  very  hard  on  our  country 
and  countrymen;  but  that  is  an  old  prejudice  which 
our  gracious  Sovereign,  supported  by  a  succession  of 
lofty-minded  Foreign  Ministers,  is  gradually  beating 
down,  and  which  we  trust  he  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  see  practically  extinct.  No  one  who  has 
read  “  The  Enemies  of  England  ”  will  bear  any  malice 
towards  those  who  may  still  think  Great  Britain  has 
always  been  self-seeking  and  callous  in  her  foreign 
policy,  while  those  who  have  studied  the  splendid  pages 
of  Mahan  and  Fortescue  may  even  feel  a  secret  pride 
in  being  thus  misunderstood. 

There  are  two  other  points  on  which  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  anticipate  criticism.  One  is  the  spelling 
of  names.  The  author  gives  a  great  many  names, 
chiefly  Hungarian  and  Polish,  in  a  form  which,  though 
strictly  accurate,  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  are 
unlearned  to  pronounce  correctly.  I  have  altered  these 
to  the  form  in  which  they  usually  appear  in  British, 
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Frenft,  and  German  maps.  This  chiefly  concerns  names 
ending  in  “  c  ” — for  instance,  Simunid,  which  I  have 
altered  to  Simunich,  or  Horic,  which  our  maps  call 
Horitz. 

The  other  point  is  the  absence  of  railways  on  many 
of  the  maps  and  sketches.  As  the  latter  are  intended 
to  illustrate  campaigns  that  were  fought  before  the 
introduction  of  railways,  as  well  as  those  of  later  date, 
it  gives  a  deceptive  idea  to  see  the  country  covered 
over  with  lines  that  did  not  exist  at  the  time ;  and  apart 
from  that,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible,  working  at 
this  book  in  a  foreign  station,  to  obtain  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  railways  which  existed  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  as  distinct  from  those  which  have  since 
been  added.  I  can  only  hope  my  decision  to  leave 
them  all  out,  except  where  they  are  actually  mentioned 
in  the  book,  will  not  be  too  severely  judged. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  the  author,  confining 
himself  strictly  to  Europe,  does  not  give  us  outlines,  in 
his  own  clear  way,  of  such  important  campaigns  as 
those  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan,  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902, 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  If  this  translation  of 
“  The  Campaigns  in  Europe  ”  finds  favour  with  British 
readers,  the  gap  will  be  filled  by  a  companion  volume 
at  some  future  date. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant  Marsden, 
R.G.A.,  for  kindly  correcting  proof-sheets,  and  to 
Bombardier  Stangroom,  R.G.A.,  who  has  been  most 
helpful  in  compiling  the  Index  and  Table  of  Contents. 

K.  B.  FERGUSON. 

Gibraltar, 

,  June  1909. 
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THE  CHIEF  CAMPAIGNS 

IN  EUROPE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD  (UP  TO  1 8 1 5) 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Austria  had 
two  old  rivals — Prussia  and  Turkey.  In  the  latter 
years  of  that  century,  however,  the  clouds  that  had 
been  gathering  over  France  broke,  and  in  the  political 
storm  which  followed,  the  leaders  of  revolution  de¬ 
clared  war  upon  all  crowned  heads.  Austria  could  no 
longer  remain  neutral,  and  her  traditions  of  hostility 
were  changed.  Leopold  II.  of  Austria  and  Frederick 
William  II.  formed  an  agreement  to  uphold  Louis  XVI. 
in  France,  and  each  Power  undertook  to  raise  50,000 
men.  The  Convention  Nationale  replied  by  an  insulting 
challenge  to  the  “  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,”  and 
then  began  that  carnival  of  bloodshed  which  we  call  the 
“  Wars  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Eras.” 

At  this  time  the  establishment  of  the  Austrian  army 
was  about  300,000,  of  which  240,000  were  infantry  and 
40,000  cavalry.  It  was  recruited  by  conscription,  based 
upon  a  redistribution  of  the  country  into  military  dis¬ 
tricts  in  1781.  Under  this  territorial  system,  every  man 
on  whom  the  lot  fell  was  detailed  to  a  particular 
regiment  for  the  whole  period  of  his  service.  That 
was  always  long  service,  and  at  the  time  of  Archduke 
Charles’  reforms  the  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
long-service  veterans;  for  it  was  held  that  only  a 
veteran  of  forty  years  of  age  could  possess  the  necessary 
endurance,  experience,  and  skill,  and  a  soldier  ten  years 
after  his  enlistment  was  still  classed  as  a  recruit.  The 
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rank  and  file  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  lowest 
class  of  peasants  and  artisans ;  the  twofold  result  was, 
as  Archduke  Charles  complained,  that  the  army  con¬ 
tained  thousands  of  useless  men  past  their  prime,  and 
ready  to  desert  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  that  after  a 
few  years’  campaigning  the  army  automatically  came  to 
consist  of  younger  men,  as  it  should  have  done  from  the 
first.  This  was  the  case  about  the  year  1797. 

It  was  no  new  discovery  of  the  Archduke’s,  for 
Frederick  the  Great  had  had  the  same  trouble  forty 
years  earlier.  Only  the  sternest  discipline  and  cruel 
punishments  kept  down  the  number  of  desertions,  and 
they  were  even  then  so  frequent  that  armies  could  not 
go  into  cantonments  or  be  billeted,  but  had  to  bivouac 
with  lines  of  sentries  around  them.  This  profoundly 
affected  strategy,  because  winter  campaigns  became  an 
impossibility.  After  an  unsuccessful  battle,  when  the 
encircling  ring  of  sentries  was  broken  through  men 
deserted  by  hundreds,  and  the  losses  from  this  source 
were  heavier  than  the  casualties  by  death  and  sickness. 

If  this  was  the  case  in  the  Prussian  army,  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  best  disciplined  of  that  time,  and  under 
such  a  leader  as  Frederick  the  Great,  it  was  naturally 
worse  in  other  armies.  When  Austria  went  to  war  with 
the  French  Republic,  the  Imperial  veterans  passed  away, 
and  the  men  who  took  their  place  were  no  match  for  the 
fiery  legions  of  France  led  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Archduke  Charles,  with  the  instinct  of  a  soldier,  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  men  taken  from  their  homes 
and  kept  with  the  colours  only  by  force  and  extreme 
severity  of  discipline,  were  incapable  of  high  patriotism, 
and  very  little  better  than  the  mercenaries  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  He  fought  hard  for  reforms  in  the  military 
system  of  Austria,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  new 
conditions  of  service  in  1801  and  1802. 

Men  were  to  be  liable  for  service  between  the  ages 
of  1 7  and  40.  They  were  to  be  enlisted  between  18  and 
26;  the  terms  of  enlistment  were  10  years  (extended 
later  on  to  14)  for  infantry,  12  for  cavalry,  and  14  for 
artillery.  Artificers  and  tradesmen — for  instance,  bakers 
— enlisted  for  three  years.  Idlers  and  vagrants  were 
compelled  to  serve ;  deserters  who  were  recaptured 
served  for  further  terms  varying  from  two  years  to  life 
service.  The  nobility,  and  some  other  social  classes, 
were  granted  exemptions  wholesale,  and  out  of  a 
population  of  13,000,000  in  1805,  Austria  (not  including 
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Hungary)  could  only  command  83,000  recruits,  though 
she  wanted  108,000. 

Hungary  remained  outside  the  scope  of  the  Archduke’s 
reforms,  clinging  to  antiquated  methods  of  enlistment 
which  made  her  levies  very  irregular.  The  Hungarian 
Parliament — the  Landtag — was  responsible  for  a  certain 
number  of  men,  but  larger  numbers  were  raised  by  the 
local  district  authorities.  In  1800  there  were  55,000  of 
the  former  and  115,000  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to 
these  conscripts  there  was  a  national  militia,  called  the 
“  Insurrektion,”  which  could  be  called  out  for  a  great 
national  emergency.  It  stood  on  a  feudal  basis  of 
property ;  every  noble  family  which  owned  property  to 
the  value  of  3,000  gulden  (about  ^300)  or  more  had  to 
equip  and  send  out  a  mounted  soldier,  or  1,000  gulden 
and  upwards,  a  dismounted  man.  It  was  this  militia 
which  responded  to  Maria  Theresa’s  call  on  a  famous 
occasion  in  1741  ;  now  again,  in  1809,  it  was  called  out 
against  Napoleon. 

The  reforms  introduced  in  1802  had  not  had  time  to 
produce  their  results  when  the  Austerlitz  campaign  1805 
began,  and  it  was  not  till  four  years  later,  during  the  l8oo 
Wagram  campaign,  that  the  Monarchy  put  forth  its  full 
strength  under  the  new  system.  A  new  Landwehr 
Reserve  had  been  organised  for  Austria  the  year  before  ; 
now,  out  of  a  total  population  of  23,000,000,  the  Dual 
Monarchy  put  a  force  of  650,000,  or  nearly  3  per  cent.,  in 
the  field.  Shorn  of  twelve  provinces  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1809,  she  could  not  keep  up  these  figures.  But 
in  1813  her  forces  still  mustered  547,000,  including  all 
levies;  and  150,000  of  these  crossed  the  Rhine  and  the 
German  frontier  into  France  the  following  year.  1814 

Until  1805,  infantry  regiments  in  the  Austrian  army 
consisted  of  4  battalions  each,  and  after  that  year  of  3, 
each  one  divided  again  into  6  companies.  Battalions 
were  arranged  according  to  the  size  and  physique  of  the 
men.  The  two  Grenadier  companies  had  the  finest- 
looking  and  strongest  men,  then  came  the  1st  and  2nd 
field  battalions,  and  last  of  all  the  3rd  battalion,  in  which 
were  the  least  efficient  soldiers.  All  three,  however, 
were  used  to  the  same  extent  on  service. 

The  infantry  of  the  line  carried  a  muzzle-loading  flint 
gun,  which  ranged  up  to  about  300  yards.  The  light 
infantry  had  a  smaller  gun,  which  fired  more  accurately, 
but  only  up  to  200  yards.  Each  man  carried  60  rounds. 
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The  normal  rate  of  marching  was  very  slow — about 
sixty  paces  a  minute — and  this  mechanical  style  extended 
to  the  elementary  tactical  methods  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
The  usual  method  of  attack  was  in  line  of  battalions,  the 
battalion  being  divided  into  three  sections.  The  method 
of  fire  was  by  battalion  salvoes,  one  section  at  a  time,  or 
all  three,  but  always  in  close  formation.  Outpost  duties, 
reconnaissance,  harassing  of  the  enemy,  skirmishing,  etc., 
were  the  work  of  the  light  infantry  and  irregular  troops, 
such  as  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters,  the  Austrian 
Hussars,  and  others.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  regular  troops  could  not  be  taken  for  such  duties 
without  prejudice  to  their  training  and  discipline.  They 
were  concerned  only  with  parade  movements  and  battle 
drill  in  close  formation. 

When  he  took  over  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  1796,  Archduke  Charles  was  still  of  the  old  way 
of  thinking.  “  Well-drilled  and  compact  infantry,”  he 
said,  “  advancing  in  close  formation  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  guns,  can  never  be  stopped  by  scattered 
skirmishers.  .  .  .  Sharpshooting  and  skirmishing  cost 
lives,  and  decide  nothing.  ...  It  would  be  unpardonable 
if  we  were  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  our  training  and 
discipline  for  the  sake  of  copying  the  enemy  in  methods 
of  fighting  to  which  they  are  only  driven  as  a  necessity 
by  their  poor  organisation.”  In  the  course  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  followed,  however,  he  began  to  see  that 
there  was  more  in  the  French  system  than  he  had 
imagined.  His  troops  were  beaten  in  almost  every  case 
in  the  defence  of  woods  and  small  posts.  At  Wetzlar  a 
wood  of  great  tactical  importance  could  not  be  held, 
because  his  infantry,  though  numerous,  did  not  know 
how  to  set  about  it.  In  numbers  of  cases  the  Austrian 
infantry,  striving  desperately  with  French  skirmishers, 
tried  to  skirmish  themselves,  but  were  beaten  for  lack  of 
training  in  that  special  line.  The  result  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  appeared  two  years  later,  when  the  Emperor 
Francis,  with  a  view  to  taking  the  new  French  methods 
into  account,  ordered  the  enrolment  of  fifteen  light  bat¬ 
talions,  out  of  a  number  of  irregular  corps.  These 
fifteen  did  not  last  long;  but  in  1801  the  Tyrolese  Jager 
Regiment — the  first  real  light  infantry  troops — was 
raised.  By  a  special  privilege,  no  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crime  was  allowed  to  serve  in  it.  This  set 
the  model  for  other  Jager  battalions,  of  which  there 
were  twelve  towards  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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The  Austrian  cavalry  suffered  at  the  outset  from  arti¬ 
ficial  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  infantry.  The 
cavalryman  had  to  learn  no  fewer  than  109  manual  and 
other  movements,  and  carry  them  out  without  words 
of  command,  by  signs  from  the  flank  men.  The  true 
functions  of  cavalry  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  artificial 
movements.  They  learnt  to  use  their  carbines  dis¬ 
mounted,  but  only  in  advanced  and  rear-guard  actions, 
and  then  in  close  order,  like  the  infantry  of  the  line. 

In  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  cavalry  often 
formed  a  quarter  or  even  a  third  of  the  whole  force  ;  but 
in  the  new  era  the  proportion  was  considerably  altered 
in  favour  of  the  infantry.  In  the  earlier  campaigns  the 
Austrian  cavalry  were  frequently  stronger  in  numbers 
than  the  French;  but  this  advantage  was  neutralised 
by  indifferent  handling  and  old-fashioned  methods,  and 
they  continued  to  suffer  more  and  more  in  conflict  with 
the  French  tirailleur.  Another  matter  which  closely 
engaged  the  Archduke’s  attention  was  the  supply  of 
remounts,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses. 

The  Austrian  artillery  had  been  the  best  in  Europe  in 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.  About  the  1760’s  it  was 
rearmed  with  an  entirely  new  gun,  which  remained  in 
use  for  a  hundred  years  through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  many  wars,  until  the  introduction  of  rifled 
guns.  The  formation  into  batteries  was  first  adopted 
for  the  reserve  artillery.  The  old  arrangement  of  guns 
in  the  line  of  battle  used  to  leave  them  helplessly  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  battalions  next  or  in  front  of  which 
they  stood ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  their  fire 
should  have  been  most  effective — when  the  infantry 
attack  was  about  to  begin — they  had  to  cease  firing  and 
leave  the  line,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  battalions  to 
open  fire.  The  guns  in  front  line  were  entirely  lacking 
in  offensive  power ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  infantry, 
correct  dressing  and  alignment  were  often  treated  not 
as  a  means  towards  an  end,  but  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  12-pr.  gun  of  those  days — the  most  commonly 
used — had  a  range  of  about  1,500  yards,  or  500  with  case 
shot,  which  was  much  in  favour. 

When  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  began, 
and  even  up  to  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  the  tactical 
organisation  of  the  Austrian  army  was  still  that  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  There  was  no  subdivision  into 
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tactically  independent  units.  The  terms  corps,  division, 
and  brigade  were  used,  but  with  very  different  meanings 
from  those  we  attach  to  them  now.  The  prevailing  con¬ 
ception  of  war  and  generalship  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
necessity  for  such  subdivision.  A  general  of  those  days 
did  not  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  army,  or 
make  a  determined  advance  to  the  enemy’s  capital ;  the 
conquest  of  a  province  or  a  fortress,  the  repulse  of  a 
relieving  force,  were  considered  satisfactory  results  for 
a  whole  campaign,  or  even  a  year’s  campaigning.  Even 
when  marching  into  a  hostile  province  or  against  a 
hostile  fortress,  he  did  not  aim  at  the  complete  tactical 
destruction  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  but  rather  avoided 
meeting  them.  The  decisive  tactical  stroke  was  often 
evaded  for  weeks  at  a  time  by  elaborate  marches  from 
position  to  position  or  district  to  district.  A  general 
always  looked  from  one  magazine  to  the  next,  for  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement — the  relic  of  awful  carnage  and 
destruction  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War — armies  lived 
on  their  magazines,  not  on  the  country  they  fought  in. 
He  rarely  ventured  more  than  five  days’  marches  from 
his  depots  ;  and  the  little  armies  of  those  days — 30,000  to 
40,000  strong — seldom  covered  an  average  of  more  than 
seven  or  eight  miles  a  day. 

Under  the  circumstances,  our  modern  ideas  of  con¬ 
centration  were  not  practicable.  When  Frederick  the 
Great,  for  instance,  invaded  Bohemia  in  1757  with  a  force 
of  1 10,000  men,  he  advanced  from  Saxony  and  Lausitz  in 
four  columns  widely  separated  from  one  another,  on  a 
front  of  about  225  miles.  They  marched  by  Eger,  Budin, 
Reichenberg,  and  Trautenau,  with  Prague  as  the  common 
objective.  The  operation  was  a  complete  success,  for 
the  Austrians  were  scattered  about  to  the  same  extent, 
and  were  taken  by  surprise. 

After  Frederick  the  Great,  the  forms  remained,  but 
the  spirit  was  gone.  In  mechanical  imitation  of  his  drill 
and  parade  exercises,  his  followers  forgot  his  teaching 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Wars 
continued  to  be  “wars  of  position”  until  1795,  when 
Clerfait’s  operations  on  the  Rhine,  his  dashing  campaign 
against  Jourdan,  and  the  fighting  under  the  walls  of 
Mainz  ushered  in  the  new  era  of  “  wars  of  movement.” 

Dumouriez  showed  strategical  insight,  and  Carnot 
great  powers  of  organisation  ;  but  there  was  a  lack  of 
that  high-strung  intensity  in  the  conduct  of  war,  of  that 
relentless  resolve  to  force  on  decisive  action,  regardless 
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of  human  life  and  of  all  obstacles,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  Bonaparte.  Archduke  Charles’  campaign  against 
Jourdan  and  Moreau  in  1796  was  masterly;  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  inspired  faculty  about  Bonaparte,  an 
intuitive  grasp  of  what  was  essential  and  what  was 
subsidiary,  an  elemental  force,  which  made  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  system  appear  something  unique  and  entirely 
new,  even  after  Frederick’s  mastery  of  war.  Wars 
became  vaster  in  their  scope.  The  entire  political  status, 
even  the  very  existence  of  the  Powers,  was  now  at 
stake.  Campaigns  became  more  deadly,  but  also  briefer 
and  more  decisive.  A  ruthless  offensive  as  soon  as  his 
intentions  could  no  longer  be  concealed — but  not  before 
his  troops  were  thoroughly  ready ;  offensive  strokes 
again,  even  when  the  political  and  military  situation 
seemed  to  call  for  a  defensive  attitude  ;  finally,  on  the 
battlefield,  massed  attack  in  deep  columns,  making  full 
use  of  the  combined  action  of  the  three  arms,  and  always 
aiming  at  the  concentration  of  an  overwhelming  force 
at  the  point  selected  for  the  immediate  objective  :  these 
were  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Napoleonic 
warfare  in  the  new  era. 

Another  was  the  growth  of  initiative  on  the  part  of 
subordinate  leaders.  Napoleon  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
discouraged  this,  from  jealousy  of  all  rivals  ;  but  it  con¬ 
stantly  appeared — for  instance,  in  Ney’s  case  at  Elchin- 
gen,  in  Davout’s  at  Eckmuhl,  and  still  more  among  the 
French  marshals  in  Spain,  where  it  often  went  too  far. 
Yet  local  initiative  was  not  Napoleon’s  own  idea.  It  was 
in  full  operation  when  he  first  came  into  prominence,  and 
to  find  its  real  origin  we  must  go  back  to  the  Convention 
Nationale.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  custom 
and  drill-books  all  went  overboard ;  a  general  simply 
had  to  be  victorious  or  take  the  chance  of  being  guillo¬ 
tined.  Between  November  1793  and  March  1794  no 
fewer  than  668  officers  of  high  rank  were  placed  in  arrest. 
Of  these,  62  were  guillotined,  100  imprisoned,  36  de¬ 
graded,  and  188  dismissed  from  their  commands;  only 
282  came  through  the  ordeal  successfully.  Pressure  of 
this  kind  developed  self-reliance,  and  an  indirect  result 
was  that  the  stiff  and  cumbrous  ordre  de  bataille  gave 
place  to  a  more  flexible  formation  into  corps  and  divi¬ 
sions.  Only,  however,  in  the  French  army;  for  as  late 
as  Austerlitz  and  Jena  the  allies  were  still  in  two  lines 
of  battle  with  a  reserve  corps  in  rear — the  senior  officer 
in  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right  wing,  the  junior  on 
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the  left,  according  to  the  good  old  traditions  of  fifty 
years  earlier. 

The  rigid  methods  of  the  old  school  were  beaten  at 
every  point  by  the  supple  methods  of  the  new  ;  and  when 
Archduke  Charles  took  over  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  1801,  and  again  in  1806,  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  done.  He  began  with  the  officers,  whose  training 
and  instruction  were  the  first  essential.  His  difficulties 
were  increased  by  peculiar  privileges  of  the  old  nobility, 
who  scorned  to  send  their  sons  through  the  same  tread- 
11  r  ^  *  who  expected  to  secure 


military  hierarchy,  by 


purchase  or  otherwise.  The  “Dienstreglement  ”  (Service 
Regulations)  which  the  Archduke  issued  in  1807  was  a 
real  vade  mecum  for  all  ranks.  The  period  of  ten  years 
for  a  recruit  was  now  reduced  to  six  weeks,  within  which 
he  was  expected  to  learn  the  elements  of  drill — a  basis, 
at  any  rate,  for  further  training  with  his  company ;  and 
now,  after  some  years  of  bitter  experience  in  fighting  the 
French,  skirmishing  was  given  due  prominence.  The 
wellbeing  of  the  soldier  also  claimed  attention.  When 
the  Archduke  wrote  that  “  Brutality  is  usually  a  sign  of 
ignorance,  and  it  destroys  that  sense  of  honour  which 
should  be  a  soldier’s  first  ideal,”  he  foreshadowed  a  new 
conception  of  the  status  of  soldiers,  to  which  cruelty  and 
gross  severity  were  strongly  antagonistic.  And  so  it 
was  in  all  branches  of  the  army.  Its  organisation  and 
administration  were  revised ;  the  artillery  was  formed 
into  batteries  ;  the  whole  army  was  reorganised  into  nine 
army  corps  and  two  reserve  corps,  on  the  French  model ; 
the  commissariat,  hitherto  clumsy  and  out  of  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  reduced  and  reformed. 

It  was  thus  a  new  army  that  Archduke  Charles  led 
across  the  Inn  for  the  Wagram  campaign ;  and  though 
his  talent  failed  before  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  his  work 
had  not  been  in  vain.  At  Aspern  the  Austrian  infantry 
showed  itself  fully  equal  to  the  French;  at  Wagram  it 
proved  its  fighting  power  again.  But  above  all  in  1813 — 
when  the  Archduke  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the 
army — did  the  fruit  of  his  labours  appear,  and  the 
Austrians  show  that  they  had  assimilated  the  experience 
of  the  French,  and  raised  an  army  of  their  own  on  the 
new  model. 

The  French  army  that  Napoleon  wielded  sprang  from 
the  “  Garde  Nationale,”  which  the  National  Assembly 
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called  into  being  in  December  1789.  The  latter  was  a 
force  of  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  citizens,  armed,  it  is  true, 
only  with  pikes,  but  forming  a  huge  reserve  from  which 
the  armies  of  the  Revolution  went  forth. 

In  1792  the  regular  army  was  about  170,000  strong, 
but  very  much  disorganised  and  totally  undisciplined. 

In  that  year  Dumouriez’s  skilful  generalship  led  to  the 
victory  of  Valmy ;  but  when  the  temporary  enthusiasm 
of  his  troops  had  died  away,  no  persuasion  would  induce 
them  to  remain  with  the  colours,  and  it  was  when  their 
desertion  had  brought  his  campaign  to  a  disastrous 
close  that  the  National  Assembly  was  compelled  to  call 
up  a  National  Guard  from  all  the  departments  of  France, 
and  to  make  military  service  obligatory  for  all  unmarried 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40.  These  measures 
came  too  late  to  save  Dumouriez ;  but  they  enabled 
the  Republican  armies  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
France  to  hold  their  own,  under  the  guidance  of  Carnot 
and  the  leadership  of  men  like  Hoche  and  Jourdan.  The 
Republic  could  put  600,000  men  into  the  field,  which  was 
far  in  excess  of  what  any  of  the  other  Powers  could  do. 

But  of  course  this  was  abnormal.  After  Bonaparte’s 
victories  in  1796,  the  principle  of  universal  service  gave 
place  to  conscription,  and  the  exemptions  were  very  1798 
numerous.  When  Bonaparte  rose  to  supreme  power,  he  1804 
kept  to  the  law  of  1798,  as  it  brought  him  as  many  men 
as  he  wanted.  Towards  the  end  of  1806,  however — 
between  Jena  and  Eylau — his  reserves  failed,  and  he 
began  to  draw  upon  the  following  year’s  levies.  It  was 
a  dangerous  experiment,  which,  once  made,  was  very 
difficult  to  go  back  upon.  It  was  the  expedient  of  a 
gambler  forced  to  draw  upon  his  capital.  Napoleon  had 
to  do  it  again  in  1807  and  1808;  in  1809  he  called  out 
100,000  of  the  conscripts  of  1810,  in  1813  those  of  1814; 
but  in  1814  France  was  exhausted,  and  he  fell. 

The  transformation  of  the  stiff  old  veteran  regiments 
into  more  mobile  battalions  of  young  soldiers  took  place 
not  only  at  the  cost  of  their  precision  and  solidity,  but 
also  of  their  discipline.  The  new  army  was  mixed  up  to 
a  harmful  extent  with  political  affairs,  and  led  by  generals 
who  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Personal  enthusiasm 
and  the  inspiration  of  new  ideas  might  take  the  place  of 
discipline  for  a  time,  but  not  for  ever,  and  it  was  only 
Napoleon’s  genius  which  shaped  the  raw,  disorderly 
levies  of  1796  and  1800  into  a  fighting  machine.  In  1797 
the  relations  between  Bernadotte’s  troops  and  those  of 
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Massena  and  Augereau  were  almost  hostile.  Massena’s 
army  mutinied  in  Rome  in  1798,  and  he  had  to  fly. 
Factions  among  the  troops  intrigued  with  factions  among 
the  deputies  in  Paris.  It  was  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne 
that  Napoleon  established  a  new  order  of  things  ;  and 
when  his  forces  marched  southwards  from  there  to 
Bavaria,  they  were  a  splendid  army  of  250,000,  arranged 
in  six  corps  of  2-5  divisions  each,  under  leaders  who 
were  to  remain  with  them  throughout  a  series  of  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  staff  and  departments  had  been  reorganised 
with  the  same  care  and  thoroughness.  Artillery,  engin¬ 
eers,  commissariat,  intelligence,  pay,  topographical  work 
— all  had  been  reconstructed.  Some  idea  of  the  Emperor’s 
marvellous  grasp  of  detail  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  he  perfected  a  system  of  long-distance  semaphore 
signalling — by  which,  for  instance,  in  April  1809,  he 
heard  at  Paris  within  forty-eight  hours  that  the  Austrians 
had  crossed  the  Inn — that  he  recast  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reconnaissance  and  the  transmission  of  reports 
in  the  field,  and  that  by  the  instructions  he  gave  to  his 
ambassadors  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  information 
he  called  for  from  them,  he  founded  the  present  insti¬ 
tution  of  military  attaches. 

The  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  Napoleon’s  after  them, 
marched  light,  and  lived  on  the  country  by  requisitions. 
Each  man  carried  three  or  four  days’  supplies,  and  about 
twice  that  quantity  was  carried  in  the  regimental  trans¬ 
port  ;  a  few  wagons  followed  with  ammunition,  medical 
equipment,  and  reserve  rations  of  biscuits,  and  that  was 
all.  For  the  rest,  the  troops  lived  on  the  land.  The 
Revolution  trampled  on  those  State  and  private  rights 
which  had  been  strictly  observed,  even  at  the  cost  of 
mobility,  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  French 
armies  could  not  live  on  magazines,  because  they  had 
none  outside  their  own  country;  yet,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements — especially  under  the  Em¬ 
pire — and  to  Napoleon’s  iron  discipline,  they  did  not 
make  havoc  comparable  to  that  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
The  allies  kept  to  the  old  system,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  inhabitants  of  their  countries,  preferring  to  take 
the  risk  of  leaving  things  only  to  be  plundered  by  the 
enemy  later  on. 

The  French  infantry  used  a  flint  gun,  which  was  most 
effective  at  about  180  yards,  and  could  range  up  to  500. 
In  rain  and  wind  the  powder  at  the  vent  frequently 
failed  to  ignite,  and  one  round  in  fifteen  was  the  accepted 
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average  for  miss-fires.  A  trained  infantryman  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  fire  two  rounds  a  minute.  Each  man  carried 
about  fifty  rounds  on  his  person,  and  the  artillery 
wagons  carried  as  many  more;  not  until  1809  did  an 
ammunition  wagon,  with  15,000  rounds,  accompany  every 
battalion.  The  French  infantry  was  splendid.  It  not 
only  contained  the  best  elements  in  the  army — the  sons 
of  old  families  were  proud  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  while 
malefactors  were  rigidly  excluded — but  it  was  also  of  a 
finer  stamp  than  that  of  any  other  army  in  Europe. 
From  1808,  however,  it  declined.  The  Peninsular  War 
drained  away  so  many  men  that  it  became  impossible  to 
pick  and  choose  those  who  took  their  places,  and  inferior 
elements — physically  and  morally — came  in  by  degrees. 

The  French  cavalry  in  1792  was  very  much  inferior  to 
the  Austrian,  both  in  tactical  training  and  initiative.  But 
from  1796  onwards,  when  Napoleon  took  it  in  hand,  it 
improved  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  by  1809  it  was  a 
brilliant  and  formidable  weapon.  It  was  effective  not 
only  in  reconnaissance  and  detached  work,  but  also  on 
the  battlefield  against  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  infantry, 
the  latter,  of  course,  being  hampered  by  the  time  they  took 
to  load  and  reload  their  muskets.  In  his  later  campaigns 
Napoleon  also  insisted  on  training  his  cavalry  to  use 
their  carbines,  so  that  they  could  be  self-dependent  when 
encamped,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait,  when  thrown 
forward  with  the  advanced  guard,  until  infantry  came  up, 
though  infantry  always  followed  in  these  cases. 

The  guns  were  not  different  in  any  essential  respect 
from  those  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolution  the  proportion  allowed  for  was  three  or  four 
guns  to  every  thousand  men  ;  two  of  them  accompanied 
the  battalion,  and  one  or  two  were  in  reserve.  But  as 
the  mobility  of  the  infantry  increased,  and  their  skir¬ 
mishers  scattered  about  over  ground  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  impracticable,  the  guns  could  not  follow. 
They  were  drawn  away  more  and  more  into  the  reserve, 
and  formed  into  batteries  which  were  allotted  to  brigades 
and  divisions.  By  1796  there  were  hardly  any  battalion 
guns  left  in  the  French  armies.  In  1800  Napoleon 
formed  five  “  transport  battalions  ”  to  provide  teams  for 
the  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  adopted  the  6-pr.  as  his 
standard  field-gun.  This  was  the  beginning  of  horse 
and  field  artillery,  of  which  he  was  essentially  the 
founder.  Himself  a  gunner,  he  found  artillery  questions 
particularly  congenial,  and  knew  how  to  get  the  best 
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work  out  of  artillery  in  conjunction  with  the  other  arms. 
He  won  the  battle  of  Lodi  by  skilful  handling  of  his 
guns  ;  and  eleven  years  later,  when  Senarmont’s  massed 
artillery  supported  Ney’s  advance  at  Friedland,  it  was 
another  innovation — this  use  of  massed  guns — that  helped 
to  decide  one  of  the  greatest  victories  he  ever  achieved. 

The  selection  and  training  of  his  staff  officers  occupied 
the  Emperor’s  close  attention,  and  he  was  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  ideal  Chief  of  Staff  as  Berthier  at  his 
right  hand,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  Napoleon 
did  not  select  staff  officers  for  topographical  experience, 
as  was  done  in  other  armies,  for  he  relegated  work  of 
that  kind  to  special  departments  ;  he  preferred  talented 
infantry  and  cavalry  officers  who  rode  well,  and  had 
quick  powers  of  observation.  Berthier  had  a  number  of 
staff  officers  with  him  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
correspondence  ;  besides  these  there  were  all  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  orderly  officers,  who  not  only  carried  despatches 
and  transmitted  orders,  etc.,  but  also  kept  a  watchful  eye 
for  information  about  their  own  as  well  as  the  enemy’s 
troops  and  movements. 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD  (1815-1864) 

Austria  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  with  great 
prestige  and  additional  power.  She  was  predominant 
in  Northern  Italy,  she  was  the  head  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Metternich 
had  made  her  the  foremost  member  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  But  the  strain  of  that  tremendous  struggle 
had  left  her  exhausted — in  common  with  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe;  and  she  shared  the  prevailing 
desire  to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments  and  military 
expenditure.  It  was  accomplished,  but  unfortunately 
matters  then  went  to  the  other  extreme.  The  peace 
establishment  of  many  units  was  whittled  down  to 
very  small  figures.  Furloughs  were  granted  on  various 
pretexts  before  the  completion  of  annual  training,  with 
evil  results  for  discipline  and  the  military  spirit  of 
the  nation.  On  all  sides  there  were  signs  of  an  un¬ 
healthy  reaction  which,  if  uncontrolled,  was  sure  to 
be  followed  by  weakness  and  disruption.  Reductions 
in  the  army  led  to  stagnation  in  promotion.  In  many 
cases,  officers  who  had  become  young  captains  about 
the  time  of  Wagram  had  to  wait  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  for  their  majority,  and  ensigns  remained  in 
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their  rank  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Routine  duties  and 
red  tape  took  the  place  of  practical  and  useful  work. 
Recruits  were  not  properly  trained,  and  old  soldiers 
did  nothing  but  go  through  mechanical  drill,  and 
perform  futile  evolutions  on  the  parade-ground.  Even 
annual  manoeuvres  usually  ended  in  similar  evolutions 
on  a  larger  scale.  There  were  no  instructions  for 
combined  training,  such  as  we  have  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  main  idea  of  the  commanders  on  both  sides 
at  manoeuvres  was  to  provide  a  spectacular  effect  which 
would  please  the  chief  umpire — usually  the  Emperor  or 
a  royal  prince — and  obtain  advancement  for  themselves. 

With  the  appointment  of  General  Count  Radetzky 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  1831  things 
took  a  different  turn — at  any  rate  in  that  army,  which 
was  about  100,000  strong.  New  instructions  for  train¬ 
ing  were  issued,  and  the  whole  system  of  training 
was  changed.  The  manoeuvres  that  had  hitherto  lasted 
only  for  a  few  weeks,  and  usually  been  futile,  were 
now  spread  over  the  whole  summer,  and  performed  in 
progressive  stages  by  companies,  battalions,  and 
regiments,  till  they  ended  with  six  or  eight  days’ 
corps  manoeuvres.  The  troops  were  hardened,  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  kindred  feeling  spread 
through  the  whole  army,  and  its  leaders  obtained 
experience  that  others  lacked. 

Peace  and  war  establishments  remained  very  much  the 
same  as  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  thirty  years  earlier.  When  war  broke  out  in 
1848  there  were  two  corps — about  70,000  in  all — in  Italy, 
and  nine — about  150,000 — in  Austria-Hungary. 

^  In  that  year  an  epidemic  of  revolution  broke  out  in 
Europe,  and  took  an  acute  form  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Metternich,  who  had  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  Austrian 
policy  for  thirty-nine  years — since  the  days  of  Napoleon 
—was  obliged  to  fly  the  country ;  Hungary  obtained 
independence  and  a  separate  Parliament ;  and  while 
affairs  at  home  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension  and 
tumult,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Lombardy  and  Sardinia 
which  made  the  situation  worse  by  external  complications. 

THE  THIRD  PERIOD  (1864  TO  PRESENT  DAY) 

Early  in  i860  Benedek,  the  victor  of  San  Martino 
in  1859,  who  was  to  lead  the  Austrian  army  in  1866, 
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became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  the  Adriatic  provinces. 

The  year  before  the  war  with  Denmark,  the  armament 
of  the  infantry  was  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
expanding  bullet  which  took  the  grooves  of  the  rifle 
better,  and  thus  produced  more  accurate  fire.  The 
field  artillery  was  also  rearmed  with  a  rifled  muzzle¬ 
loading  gun,  of  which  there  were  two  patterns,  4-pr. 
and  8-pr.  The  former  fired  common  shell  up  to  4,500 
yards,  the  latter  up  to  5,500;  both  were  accurate  with 
shrapnel  up  to  2,000  yards,  and  their  case  shot  was 
effective  up  to  500  yards.  At  the  same  time,  trans¬ 
port  arrangements  in  the  Austrian  army  were  improved, 
so  that  the  men  had  less  to  carry,  and  could  depend  upon 
the  wagons  following  them  for  extra  supplies.  The  in¬ 
fantryman  carried  60  rounds  on  his  person,  and  the 
whole  weight  he  carried  was  about  60  lb. 

New  drill  regulations,  based  on  those  of  Archduke 
Charles,  but  adapted,  of  course,  to  new  conditions,  were 
issued  in  1862.  They  emphasised  the  importance  of 
training  both  in  extended  and  in  close  formation,  but 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter  ;  and  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  both  in  attack  and  defence. 
“  The  soldier  must  be  taught  that  the  bayonet  is  not  only 
useful  for  turning  the  enemy  out  of  their  positions,  but 
that  it  should'  also  appeal  to  the  honour  of  brave  men, 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  defend  a  position  against 
hostile  attack.” 

Austria  made  great  efforts  with  her  army,  and  brought 
it  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Why,  then,  were  the 
results  so  unfortunate  when  it  was  put  to  the  supreme 
test  in  the  war  of  1866  ? 

One  reason  lay  in  the  superior  organisation  of  the 
Prussian  army,  which  had  stood  since  1813  upon  a  basis 
of  general  compulsory  service,  and  which  enabled  Prussia 
to  put  far  superior  forces  in  the  field.  Out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  35,000,000,  Austria  only  mustered  600,000  men,  or 
17  per  cent.,  against  670,000  out  of  18,000,000,  or  37  per 
cent.,  in  Prussia.  The  Prussian  system  arose  out  of  the 
dark  days  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was  largely  the 
work  of  Scharnhorst.  Every  able-bodied  Prussian  was 
liable  for  service  in  the  standing  army  from  the  age  of 
20  to  23,  in  the  reserve  from  23  to  25,  and  in  the  Land- 
wehr  from  25  to  39.  The  Landsturm  consisted  of  all 
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able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  49  who  were 
neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  in  the  Landwehr.  The 
results,  however,  were  not  always  so  satisfactory  in 
practice  as  on  paper.  More  than  a  third  of  the  standing 
army  consisted  of  “  Kapitulanten,”  who  served  in  proxy 
for  young  recruits.  Many  units  were  under  strength. 
The  Landwehr  became  filled  with  untrained  men  of 
only  a  few  weeks’  service,  instead  of  the  trained  soldiers 
it  was  supposed  to  contain.  There  was  a  serious  short¬ 
age  in  1830,  when  four  army  corps  were  mobilised  to 
put  down  the  rising  in  Poland.  The  army  was  again 
mobilised  in  1850,  and  again  it  fell  short  of  requirements. 
Then  the  Prussians  reformed  their  organisation.  The 
term  of  service  for  infantry  was  restored  from  two  years  to 
three ,  a  lmked-battalion  system  was  introduced  between 
the  line  and  the  Landwehr,  with  a  view  to  making  them 
work  better  together.  This,  however,  was  only  prelimin- 
ary  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  army  by  King 
William  I.  and  Roon,  from  1859  onwards.  The  term 
in  the  reserve  was  changed  from  two  years  to  four.  The 
yearly  quota  of  recruits  was  fixed  at  63,000,  and  the  army 
was  divided  into  nine  army  corps  of  the  same  size  and 
composition.  The  peace  establishment  was  now  217,000. 
In  time  of  war  it  became  342,000,  in  addition  to  130,000 
reservists  (Ersatztruppen),  and  200,000  Landwehr  troops 
for  routine  and  garrison  duties.  This  was  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Prussian  army  when  it  went  to  war  in  1866. 

The  nine  army  corps  were  on  a  territorial  basis,  each 
one  being  raised,  stationed,  equipped,  and  mobilised  in 
its  own  district.  This  gave  them  an  advantage  over  the 
Austi  ians.  In  1866  Prussia  mobilised  her  army  in  two 
weeks,  while  Austria  took  four.  The  Prussian  army 
was  on  the  frontier  in  two  and  a  half  weeks  more;  the 
Austrian  again  took  four. 

1  he  Prussians  had  another  great  advantage  in  their 
breech-loading  rifles.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the 
superiority  of  breech-loading  was  still  frequently  called 
in  question.  Muzzle-loading  had  many  votaries,  and 
even  Moltke,  who,  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  1857,  had  advocated 
the  general  adoption  of  breech-loading  mechanisms  in 
Prussia,  showed  some  uncertainty  about  the  matter  after 
the  war  of  1864  in  Denmark.  In  1866,  however,  the 
question  was  definitely  settled,  and  breech-loading 
mechanisms  came  into  permanent  use. 

The  Prussians  had  a  third  most  important  advantage 
in  an  excellent  system  of  training.  Prussian  soldiers  still 
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had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  strenuous  mechanical  drill  on 
their  parade-grounds,  but  at  the  same  time  a  greal  deal 
of  practical  field-work  was  also  done,  in  which  tactical 
judgment  played  a  part,  and  from  which  young  officers 
learnt  the  habit  of  initiative  and  command.  Annual  field¬ 
training  was  carried  out,  in  which  every  effort  was  made 
to  simulate  the  realities  of  war.  In  the  ’thirties,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  Prussian  army  was  not  so 
highly  organised  and  efficient  as  it  became  later  on  ;  but 
war  games  were  played  as  early  as  1820,  the  “  Kriegs- 
schule  ”  was  coming  into  its  role  as  a  training  college  for 
staff  and  general  officers,  and  staff  rides  were  also  held. 
Moltke  did  a  great  deal  to  develop  staff  rides,  but  they 
began  under  his  predecessors. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  was  better  armed  than  the 
Austrian,  but  its  leaders  were  not  up  to  the  mark. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  up  to  the  battle  of  Koniggratz, 
they  showed  a  tendency  to  hang  back  behind  the  front 
line  of  operations,  inactive,  instead  of  striking  out  ahead 
of  the  army,  as  the  Austrian  cavalry  did.  The  Prussian 
artillery,  as  we  have  seen,  found  that  they  had  a  superior 
weapon  in  their  breech-loading  gun,  but  this  only  became 
evident  as  the  campaign  progressed.  In  this  respect  the 
Prussian  infantry  also  had  a  decided  advantage — more 
decided  than  any  one  on  either  side  could  have  suspected. 
They  used  a  needle-gun,  which  had  been  adopted  in  1848, 
against  the  advice  of  many  authorities— the  breech¬ 
loading  controversy  again.  Now,  after  eighteen  years,  it 
was  to  prove  its  worth.  In  no  two  respects  was  the 
superiority  of  Prussia  more  marked  than  in  her  national 
organisation  and  the  better  armament  of  her  infantry. 

In  cases  like  this,  however,  the  balance  of  advantage 
is  often  turned  by  better  leadership  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  in  1866  the  final  issue  lay  between  Moltke  on 
the  one  hand  and  Benedek  on  the  other.  Neither  of 
the  two  was  an  independent  leader.  Moltke  was  only 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  at  first  he  could 
not  even  obtain  direct  access  to  the  King  whenever  he 
wanted  to.  He  had  to  fight  for  the  position  he  eventu¬ 
ally  won.  We  are  told  by  Lettow-Vorbeck,  for  instance, 
that  the  8th  Army  Corps  was  left  behind  on  the  Rhine  on 
the  suggestion  of  Bismarck,  and  that  the  movement  of 
the  Guard  Corps  to  the  front  was  stopped  by  the 
Minister  of  War ;  Moltke  was  not  consulted  in  either 
case.  He  was  consequently  in  a  difficult  position.  He 
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was  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  army,  yet  his 
hands  were  tied. 

Benedek  had  far  more  independence  of  action,  yet  even 
he  was  to  some  extent  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Vienna. 
He  has  not  been  justly  treated.  His  appointment  has 
been  severely  criticised.  But  no  one  else  could  have 
been  selected  for  the  chief  command.  A  man  could  not 
be  for  six  years — as  Benedek  was — the  centre  of  every 
military  movement  in  the  country,  and  stand  out  for 
twenty  years  above  all  his  contemporaries,  only  to 
lapse  into  obscurity  before  the  realities  of  war.  He  has 
also  been  judged  on  his  protest  that  he  would  prefer  the 
command  in  Italy  because  he  did  not  know  the  theatre 
of  operations  in  Bohemia.  To  that  we  can  only  say  that 
no  general  takes  over  supreme  command  in  war  without 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  involved  ;  that  he  was  only 
expressing  that  sense  of  responsibility,  and  that  an 
exactly  similar  admission  was  made  by  Blumenthal 
when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Crown 
Fnnce  of  Prussia  in  Silesia.  It  has  been  said  that 
Benedek  was  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  Chief  of 
Staff;  but  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  that  charge.  The 
compact  and  resolute  advance  of  the  Austrian  forces  into 
Bohemia  was  his  own  idea,  though  the  details  were 
probably  worked  out  by  General  Krismanich.  No  one 
but  Benedek  had  the  strength  and  authority  to  make 
such  calls  upon  his  troops,  and  obtain  such  a  response. 
I  he  hand  of  Benedek  can  also  be  seen  in  the  close 
concentration  of  all  the  Austrian  forces,  which  were 
never  vveakened  by  detaching  isolated  bodies  in  various 
directions.  No  one  knew  his  worth  better  than  Moltke 
and  his  other  Prussian  adversaries ;  and  if  Moltke,  the 
wise,  cultured,  experienced  man  of  affairs,  was  un¬ 
questionably  his  superior,  Benedek  was  still  a  worthy 
toeman  for  him. 

Many  Prussian  writers  have  argued  that  Moltke’s 
advance  into  Bohemia  in  separate  columns  initiated  a 
new  strategical  system,  which  contributed  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  Prussians.  Even  if  Moltke  himself 
had  not  objected  at  the  time  to  this  method,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  topographical 
conditions  of  the  country,  recent  publications  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  and  especially  Moltke’s  own 
correspondence,  would  have  dismissed  the  idea.  It 
was  far  from  Moltke’s  original  intention  to  advance  into 
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Bohemia  with  two  separate  armies  of  equal  strength. 
They  were  separated  against  his  wish,  and  the  only 
point  he  agreed  to  was  that  Blumenthal  should  retain 
the  1st  Army  Corps.  Up  to  June  23  his  plan  was  to 
deliver  the  main  attack  on  the  Iser  with  the  1st  Army 
(51  army  corps),  while  the  5th  and  Guard  Corps  were 
held  back  and  eventually  sent  with  the  6th  to  make 
demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Grulich.  It  is  also 
evident— from  his  plan  of  campaign  for  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  the  deployment  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Armies  in  the  Palatinate  in  1870— that  he  laid  great 
stress  on  the  concentration  of  all  one’s  forces  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Never  again  did  he  separate  them  as  in 
1866,  though  occasions  often  arose  when  he  might  have 
done  so,  and  certainly  would  have,  if  he  thought  it  .was 
a  better  system.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  change 
brought  about  by  railways  and  telegraphs,  Napoleon  and 
Moltke  worked  on  the  same  fundamental  system  :  they 
moved  in  separate  columns  as  long  as  they  could,  or 
were  compelled  to,  but  always  gathered  together  their 
forces  as  strong  as  possible  for  battle  ;  and  whenever 
they  could,  always  threw  one  or  the  other  of  their 
advancing  columns  upon  the  enemy’s  flank. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 792 
(Map  1) 

Plans  of  Operations 

When  the  French  National  Assembly  declared  war 
against  Austria  in  April  1792,  the  troops  of  the  allies 
which  were  under  orders  to  invade  France  had  scarcely 
left  their  peace  stations,  and  they  could  not  expect  to 
arrive  upon  the  Rhine  before  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  French  Minister  of  War,  Dumouriez,  accordingly 
decided  to  anticipate  their  attack  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  compel  the  latter  country  to  depose 
its  sovereign  and  abjure  the  monarchical  idea. 

The  allies  saw  themselves  threatened  immediately  in 
the  Netherlands.  Still,  they  hoped  to  arrive  on  the 
Rhine  in  time  to  save  the  situation  and  take  the  pressure 
off  the  Netherlands.  They  also  believed,  misled  by  the 
assurances  of  emigrants  from  France,  that  they  would 
meet  with  no  serious  resistance  from  the  French  army, 
which  was  disorganised,  and  that  they  would  only  have 
to  march  on  Paris  and  restore  order  there.  Old  Marshal 
Lacy’s  voice  was  raised  in  solitary  protest  against  under¬ 
taking  an  invasion  with  insufficient  means  in  hand.  His 
advice  was  to  pay  no  particular  heed  to  the  Netherlands 
or  the  present,  but  rather  to  make  some  delay  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  later  on  with  200,000  men  across  the 
Rhine  and  straight  upon  Paris. 


I.  THE  FRENCH  ADVANCE  INTO  THE  NETHERLANDS 

For  the  advance  into  the  Netherlands  the  main  force 
consisted  of  40,000  men  drawn  together  at  Lille,  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  and  Mezieres-Givet,  from  the  numerous  fortresses 
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on  the  northern  frontier  of  France.  One  column  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Givet  to  Namur,  another  from  Valenciennes 
to  Mons,  a  third  from  Lille  to  Tournai,  and  a  fourth 
to  Dunkirk. 

All  these  attacks,  conducted  without  any  energy  in 
the  course  of  April,  May,  and  June,  were  easily  beaten 
off  by  the  Austrian  troops  which  stood  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands. 


.» 


II.  OPERATIONS  IN  CHAMPAGNE 

i 

While  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  defended  the 
frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  and  then  remained  in  those 
parts  with  his  force  of  30,000  men,  to  ward  off  further 
attacks,  a  combined  force  of  Prussians  and  French 
emigrants  was  assembled  at  Coblenz  and  Mainz.  Ihis 
was  part  of  a  plan  arranged  between  Francis  II.  of 
Austria  and  Frederick  William  II.,  and  they  stood  thus  : 


Prussians  and  French  at  Coblenz  and 

Mainz . 40,000 

Austrians  under  Clerfait  in  Luxemburg  15,000 
Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Germersheim  .  20,000 

Making  a  total  of  .  j  .  .  75,000  men. 

On  the  other  side  the  French  were  in  two  armies,  the 
Northern  and  Central  : 

The  former  stood  with  its  left  wing 
at  Lille  ...... 

Its  centre  at  Maubeuge  .... 

Its  right  wing  at  Sedan  .... 

A  total  of  ... 

The  Central  Army  was  assembled 
around  Metz  ..... 

Giving  the  French  a  total  of 


The  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  was  to  advance  from 
Mons  against  the  northern  frontier  of  France.  Clerfait 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  wanted  to  march  by  Luxem¬ 
burg,  Verdun,  and  Chalons-sur-Marne  to  Paris,  while 
Flohenlohe  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Germersheim,  block¬ 
aded  Landau,  and  joined  forces  with  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  through  Metz. 


10,000 
1 0,000 
30,000 

50,000 

40,000 
90,000  men. 
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The  French,  threatened  with  increasing  anarchy  at 
home,  were  for  the  present  thrown  upon  the  defensive 
at  all  points  to  meet  these  attacks. 

On  July  15  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  the  main  column  at  Coblenz  and  Mainz. 

About  two  weeks  later  he  crossed  the  French  frontier ; 
and  on  August  20  he  drove  back  the  French  Central 
Army  from  its  encampment  at  Fontoy  to  Metz.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  distance  from  Coblenz  to 
Metz  is  only  very  little  more  than  no  miles,  though 
it  took  more  than  a  month  at  the  rate  of  marching  of 
those  days.  On  August  23  the  Duke  captured  Longwy. 

From  there  he  continued  his  advance  slowly  to  Verdun, 
which  fell  on  September  2;  whereupon  the  National 
Assembly  declared  the  country  to  be  in  danger,  and 
called  out  a  large  number  of  new  volunteer  battalions. 

About  the  same  time  Clerfait  laid  siege  to  Montmedy, 
and  he  now  advanced  as  a  right  wing  to  the  main  army 
through  Stenay  to  the  Meuse,  and  on  from  there  to  the 
Argonne  Hills. 

By  this  time  the  right  wing  of  the  French  Northern 
Army  at  Sedan  and  Mezieres  saw  its  retreat  threatened ; 
the  troops  raised  a  cry  of  treachery,  and  fell  back  in 
disorder  from  Sedan.  Lafayette  gave  up  all  hope  of 
success  with  such  troops,  and  went  over  to  the  allies. 
Dumouriez  took  over  the  chief  command,  and  decided  to 
jneet  the  allies  as  they  filed  out  of  the  Argonne  Forest ; 
x>r  this  purpose  he  assembled  his  main  body  around 
Brand  Pre  and  St.  Menehould.  Only  a  few  weak  de- 
.ached  forces  remained  at  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge 
:acing  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  ;  another  weak  group 
stood  at  Metz  ;  all  the  remainder  were  drawn  in  towards 
ITalons-sur-Marne  to  reinforce  the  main  army. 

The  distance  from  Verdun  to  St.  Menehould,  by  the 
:ircuitous  route  taken,  was  about  50  miles,  so  that  by  a 
iirect  advance  the  Duke  could  have  arrived  there  about 
September  7  or  8.  But  he  only  sent  forward  a  portion 
)f  his  forces  from  Clermont  to  make  demonstrations 
igainst  St.  Menehould,  while  his  main  body  went  to 
'einforce  Clerfait  near  Vouziers  with  the  idea  of  envelop- 
ng  the  French  left  wing.  Not  until  the  15th  did  Clerfait  Sept.  15 
ittack  the  French  posts  at  La  Croix  aux  Bois,  and  not 
mtil  four  days  later  still  did  Brunswick  emerge  from  Sept.  18-16 
Srand  Pre,  making  in  a  southerly  direction  for  the  French  " 
irmy’s  position  at  Chalons.  In  the  meantime,  the  latter 
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had  been  reinforced  by  portions  of  the  Northern  Army 
and  also  some  of  the  Central  Army  under  Kellermann, 
and  it  now  took  up  a  position  for  battle  at  Valmy,  to  the 
west  of  St.  Menehould,  50,000  strong. 

There  the  rival  armies  met  on  September  20  in  the 
battle  of  Valmy.  Brunswick  stood  across  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  French;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
conduct  of  war  in  those  days  that  the  situation  should 
have  led  to  the  mere  cannonade  which  followed,  instead 
of  a  decisive  and  sanguinary  struggle.  After  many 
days  of  inactivity  facing  one  another,  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  fearing  that  his  supplies  would  run  short,  signed 
a  convention  with  Dumouriez.  The  Prussians  were 
allowed  to  retreat  unmolested  to'  Coblenz,  which  they 
reached  towards  the  beginning  of  November. 


HI.  INVASION  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  BY  THE  FRENCH 

The  French  were  now  opposed  only  by  the  Austrians 
in  the  Netherlands.  Dumouriez  accordingly  decided 
to  march  into  the  Netherlands  with  the  Northern  Army, 
which  was  now  strengthened  again,  sending — 

His  left  wing  to  Ghent  ....  20,000 

His  centre  to  Brussels  ....  45>°°° 

His  left  wing  along  the  Meuse  to  Namur  1 5 ,000 

Making  a  total  of  .  .  80,000 


While  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  advancing  to  Chalons, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  had  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Lille  ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Dumouriez,  he 
had  fallen  back  again  across  the  frontier.  Towards  the 
end  of  October  he  stood,  little  thinking  of  being  attacked, 
with  his  forces  scattered  along  the  frontier  over  a  stretch 
of  about  200  miles  ;  he  himself  with  the  main  body— only 
15,000  men  and  54  guns— was  entrenched  near  Mons,  on 
the  high-road  to  Brussels. 

On  November  5  Dumouriez  advanced  from  Mons  with 
50,000  men  on  a  broad  front.  In  an  enveloping  attack  at 
Jemappes  the  following  day  he  drove  the  Duke  out  of  his 
extensive  position.  The  latter  fell  back  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  Cologne,  leaving  troops  in  occupation  of 
Maastricht,  Luxemburg,  and  Treves. 
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IV.  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  RHINE 

About  the  middle  of  August  Hohenlohe  had  besieged 
Landau,  and  then  marched  with  his  main  body  to  Thion- 
ville  with  the  intention  of  investing  this  small  fortress 
also,  which  threatened  the  main  army  of  the  allies  in 
rear.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  relieve 
Landau.  General  Custine,  with  about  20,000  of  the 
French  army  which  had  remained  at  Metz,  advanced 
against  the  place,  in  complete  disregard  of  Hohenlohe, 
relieved  it,  and  then  pressed  on  to  Speyer  about  the 
same  time  (the  end  of  September)  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  marching  back  from  Valmy.  Towards 
the  middle  of  October  he  occupied  Worms,  seized  Mainz 
by  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  citizens,  and 
continued  from  there  to  Frankfurt.  He  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Frankfurt  again,  however,  when  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  after  recrossing  the  Rhine,  turned  southwards 
from  Coblenz  about  the  beginning  of  November. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  the  allies  had  lost  Mainz 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  and  as  King  Victor 
Amadeus  III.  of  Sardinia  had  supported  the  coalition, 
the  French  proceeded  to  occupy  Savoy  and  Nice  as  well. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 793 
(Map  1) 

The  Political  Situation 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  great  coalition  against  France.  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Sardinia  were  joined  by  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Spain ;  later  on,  by  Russia  and  several  of  the  lesser 
States  as  well. 

Plans  of  Operations 

The  Allies. — The  immediate  design  of  Austria  was  to 
reconquer  the  Netherlands  with  the  Duke  of  Coburg’s 
army.  The  Duke  was  an  old  companion-in-arms  of 
SuvarofF,  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  victories  of 
Fokshany  and  Martinesti  over  the  Turks  in  1789. 

Then  the  Dutch  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
British  contingent  under  the  Duke  of  York  were  to 
invade  the  north  of  France  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Coburg,  and  march  upon  Paris. 

On  the  Rhine  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  to  recapture 
Mainz  with  an  Austro-Prussian  force.— An  Austro- 
Sardinian  force  was  to  recapture  Nice;  and  the  British 
fleet  was  to  blockade  the  French  harbours  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  French . — The  military  situation  in  France  towards 
the  close  of  1792  was  very  critical.  The  volunteer 
battalions,  who  were  only  under  agreement  to  serve  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  had  all  to  a  man  claimed  to  go 
home ;  while  the  300,000  new  men  who  had  been  called 
out  in  the  summer  of  that  year  had  first  to  be  clothed 
and  fitted  out,  and  then  sent  away  at  once  to  put  down 
the  royalist  risings  that  had  broken  out  along  the 
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southern  frontiers.  Dumouriez  received  instructions 
from  Carnot,  however,  to  carry  the  propaganda  of 
“  Liberty  ”  into  Holland,  and  for  the  present  only  to  con¬ 
tain  the  enemy  on  the  Roer  in  the  direction  of  Cologne. 

On  the  Rhine,  Custine  was  at  least  to  hold  Mainz  and 
protect  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  troops  that  had  marched 
into  Savoy  and  Nice  were  very  much  weakened  to  send 
reinforcements  for  the  recapture  of  Lyons  and  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  so  that  they  had  to  confine  themselves  to 
holding  their  ground  on  the  Alpine  frontier. 


A.  I  he  Operations  in  Belgium  and  on  the 
Northern  Frontier  of  France 

I.  DUMOURIEZ’S  OFFENSIVE  AND  COBURG’S  COUNTER-ATTACK 

The  Austrians  under  the  Duke  of  Coburg  assembled 
between  Cologne  and  DUsseldorf,  about  70,000  strong, 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  across  the  Roer  in 
March,  of  relieving  Maastricht,  and  advancing  on 
Brussels. 

Dumouriez’s  plan  was  to  invade  Holland  in  February 
with  30,000  men,  his  right  flank  protected  by  Valence 
and  Miranda,  who,  with  another  force  of  60,000,  were  to 
press  the  siege  of  Maastricht,  and  at  the  same  time 
cover  it. 

Dumouriez  advanced  into  Holland  on  February  17, 
and  began  his  propaganda  there. — The  Duke  of  Coburg 
came  into  contact  with  Valence  early  in  March,  defeated 
him  at  Aldenhoven,  and  drove  him  back  through  Aachen 
and  Liege.  Miranda  thereupon  raised  the  siege  of 
Maastricht.  Dumouriez  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Holland  again,  and  he  now  concentrated  his  troops  at 
Brussels,  to  advance  against  the  Austrians. 

While  Coburg  assembled  about  40,000  men  (including 
10,000  cavalry)  in  an  extended  position  on  the  Geete, 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  upon  Brussels  on  the 
19th,  Dumouriez  concentrated  some  45,000  (including  March  iQ 
4,000  cavalry)  at  Louvain.  He  attacked  the  Austrians  in 
position  at  Neerwinden  on  the  18th,  but  was  defeated— March  18 
chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  Archduke  Charles— 
and  forced  back  upon  Brussels.  On  the  simultaneous 
advance  of  the  Dutch  up  the  Scheldt  and  of  the 
Austrians  under  Beaulieu  from  Treves  to  Namur, 
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Dumouriez  also  evacuated  Brussels  and  retreated  to 
Mons  and  Conde. 

Soon  after  this  Dumouriez,  annoyed  at  the  way  radical 
movements  were  obtaining  the  upper  hand  in  Paris, 
made  a  proposal  to  Coburg  to  suspend  hostilities,  so  that 
he  (Dumouriez)  might  march  his  troops  on  Paris  and 
restore  order  there.  The  offer  was  rejected,  whereupon 
Dumouriez — as  Lafayette  had  done  the  year  before— fled 
from  his  own  troops  and  took  refuge  with  Coburg. 

II.  THE  DUKE  OF  COBURG’S  ADVANCE  INTO  FRANCE 

The  allies  now  deployed  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
France  as  follows  :  On  the  right  wing  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Duke  of  York,  with  about  50,000  men, 
facing  Lille.  In  the  centre,  Coburg  with  70,000  at  Mons. 
On  the  left  wing,  Beaulieu  with  20,000  between  Namur 
and  Ciney. 

While  the  Duke  of  Coburg  captured  and  occupied 
Conde,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnoy,  Landrecies,  and 
Maubeuge,  and  so  obtained  a  firm  base  for  the  general 
advance  on  Paris,  the  British  and  Dutch  troops  were  to 
protect  the  right  flank,  and  Beaulieu  the  left. 

The  French  Northern  Army,  which  had  now  melted 
down  to  40,000  and  was  in  a  thoroughly  exhausted  state, 
had  halted  at  Valenciennes ;  there  it  was  waiting  for  the 
advance  of  Coburg  and  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
which  Carnot  was  sending  to  bring  it  up  to  strength  for 
further  efforts. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  Duke  of  Coburg  opened 
the  siege  of  Conde.  On  April  30  and  May  8  he  repulsed 
two  somewhat  feeble  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  relieve  the  place.  About  the  middle  of  May,  he 
himself  received  reinforcements,  whereupon  he  assumed 
the  offensive,  drove  the  French  out  of  their  encampment 
at  Famars,  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Valenciennes. 
Conde  surrendered  on  July  10,  and  Valenciennes  on 
the  28th.  The  Duke  then  decided  to  lay  siege  to  Le 
Quesnoy,  and  he  entrusted  the  siege  to  Clerfait,  while 
he  himself  drove  back  the  French  to  Cambrai  and  Arras. 

Great  Britain  was  insisting  on  the  immediate  conquest 
of  Dunkirk,  so  the  Duke  of  York  left  the  main  army  and 
marched  through  Tournai  and  Courtrai  to  Dunkirk,  with 
a  view  to  opening  the  siege  towards  the  end  of  August. 

The  front  of  the  allies  now  extended  from  the  North 
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Sea  along  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  while  the 
whole  of  their  operations  turned  around  the  siege  of 
two  comparatively  unimportant  places. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Jacobins  in  Paris  had  overthrown  May  31 
the  Girondists,  whom  they  held  responsible  for  the 
reverses  to  the  army.  They  took  over  all  the  powers  of 
government  in  France,  and  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit 
that  by  the  month  of  September  they  had  placed  very 
strong  forces  in  the  field. 

III.  THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

The  new  plan  of  operations  was  that  General  Houchard, 
with  80,000  men  from  the  new  corps  that  had  been 
enrolled  this  summer,  should  advance  from  Lille  and 
take  the  offensive  against  the  right  wing  of  the  allies, 
after  first  relieving  Dunkirk. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duke  of  York  was  besieging 
Dunkirk.  The  siege  was  covered  by  Wallmoden  at 
Wormhoudt,  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Menin,  facing  Lille, 
Beaulieu,  who  had  come  up  from  Namur,  between 
Tournai  and  Turcoing,  and  Coburg  still  before  Le 
Quesnoy. 

Early  in  September  Houchard  made  demonstrations  Sept.  5 
against  Turcoing  and  Menin,  with  a  view  to  detaining 
the  forces  that  stood  there,  while  he  himself  led  his  main 
body  to  the  relief  of  Dunkirk.  He  drove  back  Wallmoden  Sept.  8 
to  Plondschoote  and  Furnes;  the  Duke  of  York  then  raised 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  joined  forces  with  Wallmoden 
at  Nieuport.  Houchard  followed  them  there,  but  their 
position  was  too  strong,  so  he  attacked  the  Prince  of 
Orange  instead,  at  Menin,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  Sept.  13 
through  Courtrai.  While  still  in  pursuit,  however, 
Houchard  was  himself  attacked  in  flank  at  Courtrai  by 
Beaulieu  and  thrown  back  upon  Lille. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Le  Quesnoy  sept.  n 
surrendered.  The  Duke  of  Coburg  did  not,  however, 
turn  against  Houchard,  but  against  the  fortress  of 
Maubeuge.  He  laid  siege  to  the  latter,  and  took  up  a 
widely  extended  position  at  Wattignies  to  cover  the  siege. 

Houchard  was  soon  after  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  Northern  Army  by  Jourdan,  who  had  orders  to 
relieve  Maubeuge.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced  from 
Lille  through  St.  Quentin  and  Guise  to  Avesnes,  took 
up  reinforcements  of  40,000  there,  and  attacked  the  Duke  Oct.  15-16 
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of  Coburg  in  the  battle  of  Wattignies.  With  both  the 
rival  armies  in  such  extended  positions  as  they  occupied, 
there  could  be  no  thought  of  a  decisive  victory  for  either 
side ;  but  the  Duke  eventually  fell  back  across  the 
Sambre  to  Mons  and  abandoned  the  siege  of  Maubeuge. 
Jourdan  thereupon  marched  back  to  the  French  encamp¬ 
ments  at  Lille. 


B.  The  Operations  on  the  Rhine 

I.  THE  ALLIES  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

The  Allies—  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  in  command 
of  about  60,000  men  at  Frankfurt,  Hohenlohe  with 
15,000  was  in  the  Treves  district,  Beaulieu  with  15,000  at 
Arlon,  and  Wurmser  with  40,000  at  Heidelberg.  Their 
plan  was  to  recapture  Mainz,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
compel  General  Custine  to  evacuate  the  Palatinate  by  a 
concentric  advance  against  him  from  Bacharach,  Treves, 
and  Heidelberg.  General  Beaulieu  was  to  contain  the 
French  army  on  the  Moselle,  and  prevent  it  from  sup¬ 
porting  Custine. 

The  French. — Custine’s  Army  of  the  Rhine,  at  Mainz, 
numbered  about  20,000.  The  same  number  stood  between 
Bingen  and  Kreuznach,  and  the  Army  of  the  Moselle, 
25,000  strong,  was  assembling  at  Saarbrucken  and 
Zweybriicken. 

For  the  present,  the  plan  of  the  French  was  only  to 
hold  their  ground  at  Mainz. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his  main  body  at 
Bacharach,  and  advanced  in  conjunction  with  Hohenlohe 
upon  Bingen  and  Kreuznach.  Custine  fell  back  upon 
Alzey.  He  tried  to  take  in  some  of  the  garrison  of 
Mainz  to  reinforce  himself;  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
prevented  this,  and  proceeded  himself  to  invest  Mainz. 

Wurmser  crossed  the  Rhine  between  Mannheim  and 
Speyer  on  the  last  day  of  March,  and  thus  compelled 
Custine  to  continue  his  retreat  behind  the  Lauter,  to 
Weissenburg  and  Lauterburg.  With  a  view  to  covering 
the  siege  of  Mainz,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Germersheim 
and  on  the  river  Queich,  while  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — 
with  the  same  object  in  view — scattered  his  troops  in  a 
cluster  of  positions  from  the  Rhine  Valley  to  Homburg. 
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The  actual  siege  of  Mainz  did  not  begin  till  the  middle  June  15  to 
of  June,  five  weeks  later  the  place  surrendered,  after JuIy 22 
the  Duke  and  Wurmserhad  repulsed  several  half-hearted 
attempts  at  relief  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Towards 
the  middle  of  October,  Wurmser  pressed  forward  across 
the  Lauter,  with  the  intention  of  setting  about  the  siege 
of  Landau  undisturbed.  He  stormed  the  French  lines  at 
Weissenburg,  drove  their  Rhine  Army  back  upon  Strass- 
burg,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Hagenau  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Landau. 


n.  THE  counter-attack  of  pichegru  and  hoche 

Soon  after  this  Custine  was  recalled  and  executed. 
Pichegru  took  over  the  command  of  the  Rhine  Army, 
and  Hoche  that  of  the  Moselle  Army ;  both  had  strict 
orders  to  relieve  Landau.  While  the  French  forces  were 
wisely  drawn  together,  Wurmser  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  still  remained  separated ;  the  latter  had 
taken  up  a  position  near  Kaiserslautern.  Wurmser  had 
fallen  back  to  the  Lauter,  with  advanced  troops  at 
Worth,  Hagenau,  and  Fort  Louis,  which  capitulated  on 
November  14. 

On  the  last  two  days  of  November,  Hoche  made 
demonstrations  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  posts 
just  north  of  Kaiserslautern,  and  then  fell  back  south¬ 
wards  to  join  Pichegru  in  an  attack  upon  Wurmser. 

They  forced  back  his  advanced  troops  through  Worth 
to  the  Lauter,  and  then  attacked  his  extensive  position  in 
the  Weissenburg  lines,  along  the  Lauter,  compelling 
him  to  retreat  and  abandon  the  siege  of  Landau.  Towards 
the  end  of  December  Wurmser  crossed  over  to  the  right  Dec.  30 
bank  of  the  Rhine  at  Philippsburg,  whereupon  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  also  fell  back  upon  Mainz. 


Results  of  the  Campaign 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  allies  had  recovered  posses¬ 
sion  of  Belgium  in  the  north,  and  of  Mainz  on  the  Rhine, 
but  had  not  carried  out  their  other  intentions.  In  the 
Alps,  in  the  Riviera,  and  along  the  Spanish  frontier  the 
balance  of  advantage  was  even.  Only  Toulon,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  August,  was  Aug.  is 
recaptured  by  the  French  in  December;  on  which  occa- Dec.  16 
sion  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  major  of  artillery, 
rendered  distinguished  service. 
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The  political  situation  and  the  plans  of  operations  re¬ 
mained  practically  the  same  as  the  year  before.  The 
levee  en  masse  which  had  been  decreed  in  August 
1793,  and  carried  through  with  conspicuous  energy  by 
the  National  Convention,  enabled  Carnot  to  organise  a 
great  force  of  500,000,  in  fourteen  corps,  and  place  it  in 
position  on  the  frontiers. 

Pichegru  was  to  command  three  of  these  corps  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  reconquer  the  Netherlands.  The 
Rhine  and  Moselle  Armies,  originally  intended  to  take 
the  offensive  against  Mainz,  were  subsequently  weakened 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  order  to  send  reinforcements 
to  Pichegru. 

The  allies  kept  to  their  plans  of  1793.  The  Duke  of 
Coburg  was  counting  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Prussian 
forces  on  the  Rhine  for  a  general  advance  on  Paris,  but 
this  design  was  not  carried  out. 


A.  The  Operations  on  the  Northern  Frontiers  of 
France  and  in  the  Netherlands 

1.  SIEGES  AND  RELIEF  OPERATIONS 

The  French. — The  Northern  Army,  under 
Pichegru,  stood  with  its  right  wing 
at  Maubeuge  and  Mezieres 
Its  centre  at  Guise  and  Bouchain 
And  its  left  wing  at  Fille  and  Dunkirk 

Making  a  total  of 


60,000 

80,000 

60,000 

200,000  men. 
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The  Allies. — Kaunitz  stood  at  Charleroi 
and  before  Maubeuge,  with 
The  Duke  of  Coburg  at  Mons,  with  . 
Clerfait  on  the  Scheldt,  near  Tournai, 
with . 

Making  a  total  of 


Plans  of  Operations 

Pichegru  had  orders  to  make  a  concentric  advance  on 
Brussels  from  Dunkirk,  Cambrai,  and  Mezieres. 

The  Duke  of  Coburg  detached  about  33,000  men  from 
his  main  body  to  besiege  Landrecies  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  while  he  himself  took  up  a  position  with 
33,000  more  at  Nouvion  on  the  Sambre,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  with  35,000  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  to  cover  the 
siege.  Clerfait  and  Kaunitz  were  to  protect  his  flanks. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  Prince  of  Orange  laid 
siege  to  Landrecies,  while  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Coburg 
went  into  the  positions  arranged  upon.  Two  minor 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Pichegru’s  centre  column  to 
relieve  Landrecies  were  beaten  off;  but  the  French  left 
wing  under  Souham  advanced  against  Clerfait,  driving 
him  back  upon  the  Lys,  and  Moreau  laid  siege  to  Menin, 
Ypres,  and  Furnes. 

Landrecies  capitulated  on  April  30,  and  Coburg  then 
?ent  some  of  the  besieging  force,  which  was  now  set 
ree,  to  support  Clerfait.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not 
-each  Tournai  until  ten  days  later,  but  was  still  in  time  May  10 
.0  co-operate  with  the  others.  Clerfait,  with  the  rein- 
orcements  he  had  received,  advanced  again  to  relieve 
\fenin,  Ypres,  and  Furnes,  and  attacked  Souham  at  May  n 
-.ourtrai,  but  did  not  succeed  in  defeating  him.  Coburg 
low  decided  to  send  further  reinforcements  to  Clerfait, 
md  then,  by  a  concentric  advance  similar  to  that  of 
Beaulieu  in  September  1793  against  Houchard,  to  force 
)ack  the  French  from  Tournai  to  the  sea.  But  this  plan 
.Iso  failed,  for  the  French  themselves  attacked  Clerfait, 

Inving  him  back  to  Thielt  before  Coburg’s  main  column  May  17 
ould  intervene,  and  the  following  day  also  attacked  the  May  18 
Juke  of  York  at  Turcoing,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
0  Tournai.  On  the  other  hand,  a  French  attack  on  the 
ntrenched  camp  at  Tournai  was  repulsed  a  few  days 


25,000 

100,000 

30,000 

155,000  men. 


May  21 


May  24 


June  2 
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later,  and  after  this  there  was  a  short  pause  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  here. 


II.  JOURDAN  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  equally  indecisive 
fighting  on  the  eastern  flank.  The  Army  of  the  Ardennes 
attacked  General  Kaunitz’s  troops  at  Grandreng  (east  of 
Mons),  but  without  success.  Three  days  later,  Kaunitz 


turned  the  tables  on  the  French  in  an  action  at  Merbes, 
driving  them  across  the  Sambre.  The  French  resumed 
the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleroi  early  in 
June.  But  Kaunitz  received  reinforcements  of  20,000 
from  Clerfait  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  gave  him 
the  upper  hand,  and  enabled  him  to  push  back  the  enemy 
to  the  west  of  the  Sambre. 

In  the  end,  the  advantage  lay  with  the  French,  for 
Carnot  took  the  decisive  step  of  sending  further  strong 
reinforcements  to  the  Northern  Army,  which  brought  it 
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up  to  250,000,  against  150,000  of  the  allies.  Acting  under 
authority  from  the  National  Convention,  he  ordered 
Jourdan  to  take  50,000  men  from  the  Moselle  Army  and 
march  to  the  Sambre.  Towards  the  end  of  May  Jourdan 
forced  back  Coburg’s  extreme  left  wing  under  Beaulieu 
to  Namur  and  Mons.  Three  weeks  later  he  crossed  June  18 
the  Sambre,  laid  siege  once  more  to  Charleroi,  and  took 
up  a  position  to  cover  the  siege  along  a  semicircle  about 
twenty  miles  long,  from  the  Sambre  to  Fleurus.  Here¬ 
upon  Coburg  joined  Kaunitz  with  his  main  body,  and 
together  they  attacked  Jourdan.  As  usual,  the  attack  Battle 
was  carried  out  in  several  columns,  and  consequently  OF 
upon  a  very  broad  front ;  while  it  was  in  progress, 
Coburg  heard  that  Charleroi  had  fallen,  so  he  ordered  1794 
a  retreat  to  Brussels,  judging  further  fighting  to  be 
useless. 

By  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Fleurus  the  Netherlands 
were  finally  lost,  and  after  two  years’  indecisive  fighting, 
events  took  a  distinctly  more  favourable  turn  for  the 
French  armies,  which  were  less  well-disciplined,  but  far 
more  numerous  and  more  impetuous.  Conflicting  in¬ 
terests  again  separated  the  allies,  as  on  previous 
occasions.  Clerfait,  who  had  succeeded  Coburg  in  the 
supreme  command,  fell  back  across  the  Meuse  through 
Louvain  with  the  main  body.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
led  the  Dutch  troops  to  Antwerp,  and  the  British  troops 
under  the  Duke  ol  York  fell  back  to  Herzogenbusch, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse. 


III.  JOURDAN  AND  PICHEGRU  IN  PURSUIT 

Jourdan  occupied  Brussels  on  July  9,  and  left  Scherer 
to  besiege  the  strongholds  which  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  About  the  middle  of  September  he 
once  more  advanced  against  Clerfait,  who  had  occupied 
a  chain  of  positions  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Roer.  A 
series  of  engagements  followed,  which  have  been 
grouped  together  as  the  battle  of  Aldenhoven,  the  Oct.  3 
result  of  which  was  that  Clerfait,  as  in  March  1793, 
fell  back  behind  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  and  Bonn. 
Jourdan  with  his  main  body  then  proceeded  to  invest 
Maastricht. 

Pichegru  had  resumed  active  operations  simultaneously 
with  Jourdan.  Leaving  behind  one  corps  to  watch  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  entrenched  at  Antwerp,  he 
turned  against  the  Duke  of  York.  The  latter  was  driven 
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Sept.15-16  back  across  the  Meuse.  A  week  later  Pichegru  laid 
siege  to  Herzogenbusch.  Early  in  November  the  Duke 
of  York  was  also  compelled  to  evacuate  Nymwegen  ; 
he  handed  over  his  command  to  Wallmoden  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  A  severe  winter,  frozen  rivers,  and 
dissension  among  the  allies  all  favoured  the  Erench 
operations.  Wallmoden  was  compelled  to  retreat  across 
the  Yssel  into  Germany,  while  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell 
back  to  The  Hague.  Pichegru  thereupon  proclaimed  a 
new  Batavian  Republic. 

B.  The  Operations  on  the  Rhine 

The  right  wing  of  the  allies  was  formed  by  60,000 
Prussians  under  General  Mollendorf  in  and  around 
Mainz  ;  the  left  wing  by  the  same  number  of  Austrians 
under  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  extending  from  Mainz 
through  Mannheim  to  Basle. 

The  French  left  wing,  under  Jourdan,  60,000  strong 
at  first,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  10,000.  It  stood 
around  Kaiserslautern.  Their  right  wing,  50,000  strong, 
was  dispersed  like  the  Austrian  left  opposite,  between 
the  Speyerbach  and  Basle. 

The  plan  of  operations  of  the  Prussians  was  to  advance 
through  Saarbriicken  against  Metz,  in  order  to  support 
and  facilitate  the  Duke  of  Coburg’s  advance,  but  they  did 
not  decide  to  assume  the  offensive  across  the  Saar  until 
after  Jourdan’s  departure.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen 
was  to  hold  on  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
support  this  movement. 

The  French,  who  originally  intended  to  act  on  the 
offensive  in  order  to  capture  Mainz,  were  thrown  back 
on  the  defensive  after  Jourdan’s  departure. 

(a)  In  the  Palatinate. — Towards  the  middle  of  May 
May  23  Mollendorf  advanced  slowly  against  Kaiserslautern  and 
drove  back  the  French  beyond  Landstuhl.  1  here  was 
then  a  pause  until  the  beginning  of  August.  In  that 
month  the  French  made  a  feeble  movement  into  the 
Treves  district  and  another  into  the  Rhine  Valley 
towards  the  Queich,  both  of  which  failed.  A  further 
effort  by  the  Moselle  Army  the  following  month  led 
Sept.  18-20  to  two  indecisive  engagements  near  Landstuhl  and 
Kaiserslautern. 

Clerfait’s  retreat  across  the  Meuse,  however,  caused 
Mollendorf  also  to  evacuate  his  position  near  Kaisers- 
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lautern,  as  being  too  exposed ;  he  fell  back  to  Bingen 
and  crossed  over^  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
left  wing  of  the  French,  33,000  strong,  resumed  the  siege 
of  Mainz. 

(b)  In  the  Rhine  Valley. — Hohenlohe  advanced  up  the 
Rhine  from  Mannheim ;  the  French  army  proceeded  to 
concentrate  near  Worth,  with  a  view  to  covering  the 
passes  across  the  Vosges  mountains.  Hohenlohe  there¬ 
upon  took  up  a  position  behind  the  Lauter,  between 
Weissenburg  and  Lauterburg — in  the  “Lines  of 
Weissenburg.” 

The  french  Army  of  the  Rhine,  having  received  rein¬ 
forcements,  made  a  first  attempt  to  capture  the  Lines  in 
June.  1  he  attempt  failed  ;  but  a  second  one  in  July  was 
successful,  and  the  allies  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
Mannheim,  forty  miles  down  the  Rhine. 

Results  of  the  Campaign 

By  the  close  of  1794  the  French  were  once  more  in 
possession  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  Holland  as  well.  On  the  Rhine  they  had 

fought^  their  way  once  more  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Mainz. 


June  7 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  I7Q5 
( Map  i) 

The  Political  Situation 

Prussia  left  the  coalition  in  order  to  obtain  a  free  hand 
against  Poland.  The  hasty  evacuation  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  in  October  1793  was  to  some  extent  the 
result  of  disturbances  in  Prussian  Poland — particularly 
of  an  unfortunate  expedition  to  Warsaw,  and  of  trouble 
that  had  arisen  in  the  Thorn  and  Danzig  districts, 
which  the  troops  in  occupation  were  evidently  not 
strong  enough  to  put  down.  By  a  treaty  at  .Basle, 
Prussia  agreed  to  evacuate  the  left  bank  ol  the  Rhine 
on  certain  conditions,  and  appointed  a  boundary  line 
north  of  which  all  North-German  States  were  to  share 
the  benefit  of  Prussia’s  neutrality.  Along  with  Prussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples  also  left  the  coalition. 

Hostilities  did  not  begin  until  about  the  middle  ol 
September,  when  Marshal  Bender  was  compelled  tc 
evacuate  Luxemburg.  Austria  and  France  were  now 
the  only  combatants  in  the  field,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Austrian  forces  was  detained  in  the 
districts  of  Lublin,  Chelm,  Cracow,  etc.,  in  consequence 
of  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1793.  Robespierre’; 
“  Reign  of  Terror”  had  come  to  a  bloody  end  in  Jul} 
1794."  After  its  overthrow,  however,  the  French  militan 
operations  lost  their  vigour,  for  the  Directoire  wastee 
its  energy  in  contemptible  partisan  disputes. 

The  French  plan  wTas  to  follow  up  the  advantag»i 
gained  in  1794,  and  carry  the  war  into  Germany 
tourdan  was  to  cross  over  to  the  right  bank  ol  th< 
Rhine  at  Dusseldorf,  wheel  round  southwards  to  deplo; 
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on  the  Lahn,  and  then  invest  Mainz,  still  from  the  right 
bank.  To  support  this  movement  Pichegru  was  to 
advance  through  Mannheim  to  Heidelberg,  and  contain 
the  enemy’s  forces  that  stood  there. 

The  Austrian  plan  was  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  Mainz 
and  Mannheim,  and  await  the  attack  of  the  French. 

On  the  Austrian  side  Clerfait  stood  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  holding  the  lines  of  the  Ruhr,  Sieg,  and  Lahn 
rivers,  and  extending  down  to  the  Neckar,  with  100,000 
men;  Wurmser  was  on  the  Upper  Rhine  between  the 
Neckar  and  Basle,  with  85,000;  which  made  a  total  of 
some  180,000,  spread  over  a  front  of  300  miles. 

On  the  French  side  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  Army, 
under  Jourdan,  was  around  Krefeld,  Cologne,  and 
Neuwied,  numbering  100,000;  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
Army,  under  Pichegru,  stood  before  Mainz,  which  it 
was  besieging,  and  also  in  the  Palatinate,  in  Alsace,  and 
before  Mannheim,  about  85,000  strong.  This  gave  a 
total  of  about  the  same  strength  as  the  Austrian,  spread 
over  the  same  extent  of  front. 

Jourdan’s  idea  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  successive 
columns.  Kleber  was  to  go  first  and  cross  with  the 
left  wing  at  Dusseldorf,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  centre  to  cross  at  Cologne.  Marceau  was  to  follow 
through  Neuwied,  and  join  the  main  body.  Pichegru 
wanted  to  wait  until  Jourdan’s  advance  had  begun  to 
take  effect  upon  the  enemy  before  he  advanced  himself 
—through  Mannheim. 

Clerfait  and  Wurmser  intended  to  conform  to  the 
movements  of  the  French.  Their  main  idea  was  to 
hold  firmly  on  to  the  line  of  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to 
Cologne. 


1.  jourdan’s  crossing,  and  his  ADVANCE  ON  MAINZ 

Kleber  crossed  the  Rhine  near  Krefeld  early  in  Sept. 
September  and  seized  Dusseldorf;  Clerfait’s  right  wing 
thus  lost  its  chief  flank  support,  and  accordingly  fell 
back  across  the  Sieg. 

Jourdan’s  next  column  now  had  a  free  crossing.  It 
^joined  Kleber  on  the  right  bank,  and  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  near  Siegburg  the  Austrians  were  forced  further  Sept. 
Dack  to  the  Lahn.  The  right  wing  under  Marceau  then 
dso  crossed  the  Rhine  ;  and  after  two  further  engage¬ 
ments  near  Limburg  the  entire  right  wing  of  the 
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Austrians  fell  back  behind  the  Lower  Main,  where 
Clerfait  now  concentrated  his  main  body. 

Meanwhile  Pichegru  had  captured  Mannheim,  but 
had  then  remained  inactive  for  some  time.  Only  four¬ 
teen  days  after  Jourdan’s  crossing  did  he  attempt  to 
throw  his  own  troops  across,  and  he  was  then  defeated 
in  an  engagement  at  Handschuchsheim  (two  or  three 
miles  north  of  Heidelberg)  by  Wurmser’s  right  wing, 
under  Quasdanovich. 

Clerfait  now  felt  secure  about  his  rear,  so  he  turned 
with  his  whole  force  against  Jourdan. 


ii.  clerfait’s  counter-offensive 

Clerfait’s  concentration  south  of  the  Main  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  October  io,  and  he  advanced  from  AschafTen- 
burg  and  Frankfurt  towards  Wetzlar  and  Limburg.  He 
Oct.  13  attacked  and  overpowered  Jourdan’s  extreme  left  wing 
there,  and  Jourdan  then  felt  himself  so  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  that  he  immediately  recrossed  the  Rhine  near 
Neuwied  and  Dusseldorf,  leaving  only  some  small  de¬ 
tachments  on  the  right  bank.  Clerfait  now  decided  to 
relieve  Mainz,  and,  if  he  were  successful  there,  to 
separate  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  and  defeat  them  singly. 
With  that  idea  in  view,  he  left  one  portion  of  his  forces 
at  Neuwied,  while  he  himself  with  30,000  marched  to 
Kastel  (a  suburb  of  Mainz,  on  the  right  bank),  crossed 
the  Rhine  there  by  night,  attacked  the  French  lines  of 
circumvallation  in  a  surprise  sortie,  and  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  their  positions.  He  next  turned  against  Pichegru, 
and  defeated  him  near  Worms,  while  Hohenlohe  covered 
Nov.  10  his  right  flank  from  the  direction  of  Stromberg,  just 
west  of  Bingen.  Hohenlohe,  however,  came  upon 
Marceau,  and  was  forced  back  as  far  as  the  Nahe, 
whereupon  Clerfait  joined  forces  once  more  with  him, 
and  pushed  back  Marceau  to  Stromberg,  returning 
himself  to  Mainz. 

III.  WURMSER  CROSSES  THE  RHINE  ;  CLERFAIT  IN  POSITION 

NEAR  MAINZ 

While  Pichegru  assembled  his  forces  behind  the 
Queich,  near  Landau,  Wurmser  laid  siege  to  Mannheim, 
Nov.  22  which  eventually  surrendered  in  November  with  its 
garrison  of  10,000  men.  Only  then  did  he  throw  his 
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main  body  across  and  advance  against  Pichegru  at 
Landau.  Clerfait  was  now  with  his  own  centre  to  the 
west  of  Mainz  ;  Hohenlohe  to  the  right  near  Meisenheim, 
Wurmser  thrown  forward  on  the  left. 

Towards  the  middle  of  December  Clerfait  drove 
Marceau  (who  had  in  the  meantime  been  reinforced  by 
Jourdan)  back  upon  the  Moselle,  but  Marceau  finally 
held  his  ground  in  the  defiles  of  the  Hochwald. 

An  armistice  on  January  1,  1796,  brought  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  Germany  to  a  close. 

Results  of  the  Campaign 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1795  the  Austrians  had  once 
more  established  a  foothold  west  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  beaten  off'  the  first  attack  of  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  armies  upon  Germany. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BONAPARTE  IN  ITALY,  1 796 
(Map  2) 

From  1792  onwards  there  were  frequent  operations  in 
the  south-east  of  France,  but  no  decisive  or  momentous 

1792  actions.  In  1792  the  French  occupied  Savoy  and  Nice, 
and  the  allied  Austrian  and  Sardinian  troops  failed  to 

1794  recover  the  lost  ground.  Two  years  later  a  strong 
Austrian  column  made  its  way  through  Dego  to  Savona 
on  the  coast;  but  the  National  Convention  in  Paris, 
which  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  military  operations 
in  every  direction,  had  reinforced  the  army  in  Italy,  and 
the  Austrians  were  driven  back  out  of  the  Riviera  and 
across  the  mountains  to  Dego  and  Acqui.  The  same 

1795  thing  happened  the  following  year.  The  Austrians  re¬ 
appeared  on  the  coast  and  got  so  far  as  to  occupy  Loano  ; 
but  they  lost  it  again  in  December,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  that  year,  1795,  the  French  were  masters  of  the 
Col  di  Tenda,  and  of  the  crossing  over  the  Tanaro 
at  Garessio,  which  commanded  Ceva  and  Savona. 
Finding  themselves  in  difficulties  for  supplies,  and 
troubled  by  the  English,  who  held  the  command  of  the 
sea  and  suppressed  the  coast  trade,  they  occupied  Voltri 

1796  in  the  early  days  of  1796.  Voltri,  a  few  miles  from 
Genoa,  had  many  mills  and  abundant  supplies.  Then, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  General  Bonaparte,  at  that 
time  27  years  of  age,  took  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 


Plans  of  Operations 

French. — While  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  commanding 
180,000  men  in  Germany,  drove  back  Archduke  Charles 
from  the  Rhine  and  marched  on  Vienna,  Bonaparte,  with 
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about  60,000,  was  to  conquer  Lombardy,  and  Kellermann 
with  20,000  more  to  hold  the  Duke  of  Aosta  near  Turin. 

Austrian. — In  addition  to  a  force  of  about  5,000  men 
co-operating  with  the  Sardinians,  an  Austrian  army  of 
30,000  was  sent  to  the  Po  to  settle  matters.  Beaulieu 
was  in  supreme  command ;  he  arranged  with  Colli,  who 
commanded  the  Sardinians,  that  he  himself  should  ad¬ 
vance  straight  on  Voltri,  and  Colli  should  join  him  there. 


Distribution  at  the  Beginning  of  April 

The  army  under  Bonaparte  numbered  about  60,000. 
Of  these  10,000  to  12,000  were  detached  to  defend  the 
coast ;  10,000  more  guarded  the  Col  di  Tenda ;  the 
remainder — 40,000  men,  badly  disciplined,  badly  armed, 
short  of  clothing  and  other  equipment — formed  his  field 
army. 

The  “  Army  of  the  Alps  ”  under  Kellermann,  only 
about  15,000  to  20,000  strong,  watched  the  Alpine  passes 
from  the  Col  d’Argentieres  to  the  Lesser  St.  Bernard. 
Before  May  or  June  the  advance  of  large  bodies  into 
Piedmont  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  on  account  of  the 
deep  and  impassable  snow  that  lay  over  the  mountains. 

Of  the  allied  armies,  25,000  Piedmontese  faced  Keller¬ 
mann  before  several  of  the  small  passes.  The  same 
number,  also  of  Piedmontese  troops,  with  5,000  Austrians 
under  Marshal  Provera,  were  under  Colli’s  orders  at 
Mondovi,  Ceva,  and  Milesimo.  Finally,  30,000  Austrians 
were  encamped  in  the  Lomellina  district,  on  the  Po, 
with  advanced  troops  thrown  forward  to  Dego  and  to 
the  Bocchetta  near  Genoa. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Beaulieu,  with  his  left  wing  strengthened,  was  to 
advance  along  the  coast  and  seize  Voltri ;  Argenteau 
with  the  main  body  was  to  advance  by  Montenotte 
against  Savona,  followed  by  Colli;  an  advance  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  left. 

Bonaparte’s  first  efforts  after  taking  over  the  command 
were  devoted  to  the  question  of  supplies  for  his  army, 
and  to  raising  its  morale ;  he  also  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  strategical  deployment.  When  these 
questions  were  settled,  he  began  to  concentrate  his  forces  Early 
nearer  his  right  wing  at  Savona.  The  idea  was  to  get  April 
the  troops  well  in  hand  and  advance  by  the  road  to 
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Carcare  and  Dego,  where,  in  a  deep  col  in  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  Sardinian  and  Austrian  wings  touched  one 
another,  and  from  whence  he  would  have  the  easiest 
access  to  Turin.  One  brigade,  under  Laharpe,  was  to 
be  at  Voltri  to  cover  his  right  flank;  and  a  division 
under  Serrurier,  operating  from  Garessio,  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  against  Ceva  and  detain  Colli. 


Progress  of  Events 

1.  beaulieu’s  attack,  and  Bonaparte’s  advance 

UPON  TURIN 

Beaulieu  was  the  first  to  advance.  As  early  as 
April  10  he  threw  forward  his  left  wing  to  envelop 
Voltri,  and  Laharpe’s  brigade  was  driven  back.  Then 
he  moved  a  column  under  Vukassovich  to  join  hands 
with  Argenteau,  who,  on  the  nth,  had  driven  the 
enemy’s  outposts  out  of  Montenotte.  But  before  this 
junction  could  be  effected,  Bonaparte  advanced  to  a 
counter-attack. 

He  had  heard  on  the  9th  that  strong  bodies  of  Austrians 
were  advancing  upon  Voltri,  and  on  the  following  day 
came  the  news  that  the  town  had  been  attacked  in  over¬ 
powering  force,  and  Laharpe  compelled  to  evacuate  it. 
But  he  did  not  swerve  from  his  original  intention. 
Undismayed  by  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from 
Voltri,  he  marched  upon  Carcare,  intending  to  recapture 
Montenotte.  He  took  two  and  a  half  divisions  (Augereau, 
Massena,  and  half  of  Laharpe),  and  though  they  did  not 
succeed  in  meeting  on  the  field  exactly  as  he  intended, 
Argenteau  was  heavily  outnumbered  and  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  Dego. 

A  crisis  had  come.  Beaulieu,  who  was  numerically 
weaker,  less  well  concentrated,  and  personally  less  reso¬ 
lute  than  his  adversary,  had  only  a  portion  of  his  left 
wing  in  hand,  and  saw  his  right  under  Argenteau 
threatened ;  he  therefore  abandoned  the  offensive,  to 
defend  himself  until  reinforcements  came  up  from  Ales¬ 
sandria  and  Voltri,  and  until  Colli  took  action.  He  left 
the  Bocchetta  and  came  to  Acqui  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th;  while  Bonaparte,  at  the  same  time,  was  shifting  his 
headquarters  from  Savona  to  Carcare,  ten  miles  inland. 
At  Carcare  the  road  divided,  running  north  to  Dego  and 
Acqui,  west  to  Millesimo  and  the  western  valley  of  the 
Bormida,  and  continuing  from  there  to  Ceva,  about 
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twenty  miles  farther  on.  While  Augereau  contained 
Provera  at  Cosseria,  and  so  protected  Bonaparte’s  left 
flank,  the  young  general,  with  the  main  body  under 
Massena,  captured  Dego  on  the  13th,  and  held  it  against  April  13 
an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Acqui  the  following  day. 

On  the  15th  he  was  preparing  to  move  out  against  Colli,  April  15 
when  he  was  detained  by  a  second  attack  on  Dego,  this 
time  by  Vukassovich  advancing  from  Voltri  by  Sasello. 
Vukassovich  had  received  orders  from  Argenteau  to 
attack  Bonaparte  at  Dego  on  the  14th  ;  but  it  was  too 
long  a  march  to  be  completed  in  the  time.  Bonaparte 
had  to  remain  at  Dego  to  meet  this  attack.  He  did  not 
even  consider  it  safe  to  move  away  next  day,  the  16th ;  April  16 
but  as  that  day  passed  without  any  further  attacks  from 
Beaulieu,  he  started  off  on  the  17th  through  Cosseria — April  17 
which  had  been  captured  in  the  meantime — to  rejoin 
Augereau  at  Millesimo  and  sweep  the  Sardinians  right 
away  from  the  field  of  operations.  Serrurier’s  column, 
advancing  from  Garessio  against  Colli’s  right  flank  at 
Ceva,  was  also  taken  up ;  with  these  combined  forces, 
Bonaparte  drove  Colli  out  of  Ceva  on  the  1 8th,  and  out  April  18 
of  another  strong  position  which  he  took  up  farther  west 
the  day  after,  pushing  him  back  through  Mondovi.  Colli  April  19 
was  anxiously  looking  for  supporting  action  on  the  part 
of  Beaulieu,  just  as  Beaulieu  had  waited  anxiously,  but 
in  vain,  for  his  assistance  between  the  13th  and  the  16th. 

They  were  not  sufficiently  concentrated  for  it.  Colli 
was  always  thinking,  above  everything,  about  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  T  urin ;  and  now,  in  the  hope  of  turning 
Bonaparte  away  from  there,  he  branched  off  to  Cuneo.  April 
Bonaparte  replied  by  marching  in  the  opposite  direc-  2°'25 
tion  against  Cherasco  and  Bra,  so  that  Colli’s  troops 
were  driven  to  exhaustion  marching  back  through 
Fossano  to  regain  the  Turin  road  and  throw  them- April  26 
selves  once  more  across  the  path  of  the  French.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  Court  at  Turin  were  so  seriously 
alarmed  that  they  offered  to  conclude  an  armistice.  This  April  28 
led  to  a  separate  treaty  with  Piedmont,  and  Bonaparte 
was  then  free  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  Aus¬ 
trians  alone.  He  also  obtained  the  cession  of  Cuneo  and 
Tortona  as  bases  of  supply,  with  the  right  to  march 
troops  through  Piedmont. 

Piedmont  was  thus  drawn  off  from  the  coalition  against 
France,  and  she  handed  over  Savoy  and  Nice.  A  special 
clause  in  the  treaty  stipulated  that  the  bridges  at  Valenza 
should  not  be  destroyed. 
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April  27 


April  28 
April  30 


May  5 


May  8-9 
May  10 

May  15 


11.  bonaparte’s  advance  against  milan 

Beaulieu  had  been  drawing  together  his  forces,  which 
by  this  time  were  somewhat  reduced,  at  Acqui ;  from 
there  he  marched  in  the  direction  of  Alba  on  the  24th, 
to  assist  Colli  and  threaten  Bonaparte’s  right  flank. 
Unfortunately  it  was  too  late.  On  the  27th  he  heard 
that  the  Court  at  Turin  were  about  to  conclude  peace, 
so  he  hastily  withdrew  his  army  once  more  into  the 
Lomellina,  behind  the  Po.  Now  that  a  French  army 
nearly  60,000  strong  was  advancing  against  about  35,000 
Austrians,  the  latter  could  hardly  hope  to  do  more  than 
delay  that  advance.  So  Beaulieu  took  up  a  position 
near  Valenza,  in  the  bend  of  the  Po,  which  compelled 
Bonaparte  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  direct  attack  on  the 
bridges  across  the  river  there. 

Bonaparte  had  turned  off  his  divisions  to  the  right  on 
leaving  Bra  ;  and  they  reached  Alessandria  two  days 
later,  almost  on  the  footsteps  of  the  retreating  Austrians. 
The  two  armies  remained  facing  one  another  here  nearly 
five  days  ;  then  Bonaparte  decided  to  attempt  the  cross¬ 
ing  at  Piacenza,  partly  to  avoid  a  frontal  attack  where  he 
stood,  partly  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  supplies  to 
be  found  there.  He  pushed  on  rapidly  with  a  brigade 
that  had  come  up  from  Genoa  to  Casteggio,  reached 
Piacenza  on  May  7,  began  to  cross  at  once— using  such 
materials  as  he  found  to  hand,  for  he  had  no  bridging 
train,— and  established  himself,  after  a  brief  struggle,  at 
Fombio.  In  the  meantime,  his  main  body  left  Alessandria 
on  the  5th  and  followed  him  to  Piacenza,  where  it  crossed 
the  river — some  350  yards  broad  at  this  point— in  the 
course  of  the  8th  and  9th.  Beaulieu  saw  at  once,  in  spite 
of  the  demonstrations  made  at  Valenza,  that  Bonaparte 
meant  to  attempt  a  turning  movement,  and  he  sent 
General  Lipthay  on  the  5th  to  check  him  at  Piacenza. 
He  was  obliged  to  recall  Lipthay  to  Lodi,  however,  after 
the  fight  at  Fombio  on  the  7th>  and  he  sent  his  main 
body  across  the  Adda  at  Lodi  during  the  two  following 
days.  Bonaparte  followed  him  there,  forced  a  passage 
across  the  Adda  against  the  opposition  of  the  Austrian 
rearguard,  and  entered  Milan  on  the  15th. 

The  distance  from  Mondovi  to  Lodi  is  about  150  miles 
as  the  crow  flies.  The  French  army  had  covered  this  in 
18  days  between  April  23  and  May  10,  an  average  of 
more  than  9  miles  a  day.  This  does  not  seem  much  at 
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the  present  day,  but  it  was  far  in  excess  of  the  usual 
rate  of  marching  a  t  that  time. 

Even  in  these  early  operations  Bonaparte  already 
showed  those  great  powers  of  leadership  which  led  to 
such  wonderful  achievements  later  on.  Apart  from  his 
genius  for  organisation,  we  already  find  that  restless  but 
overwhelming  and  all-embracing  activity,  that  way  of 
drawing  together  all  his  force  for  a  supreme  crisis,  that 
relentless  resolve  to  carry  through  a  decisive  tactical 
stroke,  if  possible,  against  the  enemy’s  communications. 
From  his  troops  he  also  exacted  the  strictest  discipline, 
putting  down  all  cases  of  laxity — and  they  were  very 
numerous — as  well  as  the  crooked  dealings  of  agents 
and  contractors,  with  extreme  severity. 


hi.  Bonaparte’s  advance  upon  mantua 

While  in  Milan  Bonaparte  gave  close  attention  to  the 
administration  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  cured  the  Directoire  in  Paris  of  a  mistaken  idea  they 
had  that  he  wias  going  to  share  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy  with  Kellermann.  An  indifferent  general,  he 
said,  is  better  than  two  good  ones. 

Towards  the  last  week  in  May  he  resumed  active  opera¬ 
tions  against  Beaulieu,  crossing  the  Oglio  on  the  25th,  May  25 
after  putting  down  a  few  attempts  at  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  Milanese.  From  Brescia  he  spread  out  his  army, 
sending  part  of  it  to  Salo,  on  Lake  Garda,  to  make 
Beaulieu  anxious  about  the  Tyrol,  and  the  remainder 
along  the  Chiese.  Beaulieu  had  his  30,000  on  the  Mincio 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  chief  points  for  cross¬ 
ing,  Peschiera,  Valeggio,  and  Goito ;  in  addition  to  them 
he  had  thrown  10,000  into  Mantua.  He  still  could  not 
hope  to  do  more  than  delay  Bonaparte’s  advance. 

On  the  30th  Bonaparte  moved  forward  with  his  main  May  30 
body,  about  20,000  strong,  from  Lonato  to  Valeggio  and 
Borghetto.  There  he  found  only  7,000  Austrians,  and 
drove  them  off ;  Beaulieu  then  abandoned  the  line  of  the  May  31 
Mincio  and  retreated  towards  Rovereto.  and  June 

Bonaparte  sent  forward  Massena’s  division  along  both 
sides  of  Lake  Garda  towards  Salo  and  Monte  Baldo,  to 
threaten  the  Tyrol.  With  supreme  disregard  for  the 
neutrality  of  Venice,  he  occupied  Peschiera,  Verona,  and 
Legnago,  and  turned  his  three  remaining  divisions  to 
invest  Mantua.  He  had  to  be  contented  with  that  for  the 
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present,  because  he  had  not  enough  men  to  press  on  past 
Mantua  so  long  as  the  enemy  held  it. 

He  employed  the  time  in  putting  things  straight  in  his 
rear  and  on  his  flanks.  He  did  not  carry  out  the  in¬ 
structions  sent  by  the  Directoire  to  go  south  to  Rome 
and  Naples  ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  came  to  terms  with 
Parma  and  Naples,  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
Papacy,  obtaining  the  cession  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Ancona,  occupied  Modena,  and  then  hurried  in  person 
with  a  column  through  Tuscany  and  Leghorn,which  had 
already  withdrawn  from  the  coalition  against  France. 
There  he  confiscated  all  the  English  goods  and  supplies 
he  found,  and  returned  to  Roverbella  by  July  5.  With 
some  guns  captured  in  the  citadel  at  Milan  and  others 
found  in  Modena  and  Ferrara  he  made  up  a  siege  train, 
and  opened  trenches  against  Mantua  on  the  night  of 
July  19. 

In  these  few  days  Bonaparte  had  shown  very  clearly, 
as  a  writer  has  pointed  out,  “  what  the  union  of  war  and 
diplomacy  in  his  hands  meant,  and  in  what  a  masterly 
way  he  knew  how  to  supplement  one  by  the  other  so  as 
to  get  the  utmost  effect  from  both.” 
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Four  Attempts  at  Relief 

1 

IV.  THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  :  JULY  29  TO  AUGUST  5 

When  the  news  of  Beaulieu’s  retreat  reached  Vienna, 
Wurmser,  who  was  in  command  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  was 
ordered  to  take  25,000  men  into  Italy  against  Bonaparte. 
He  arrived  in  Southern  Tyrol  about  the  middle  of  July, 
joined  hands  with  Beaulieu,  and  moved  southwards 
from  Trient  in  two  columns  with  the  intention  of 
relieving  Mantua ;  Quasdanovich  moving  upon  Brescia 
along  the  western  edge  of  Lake  Garda  to  cut  off  Bona¬ 
parte’s  retreat,  while  Wurmser  himself  marched  straight 
upon  Mantua  through  Rivoli,  sending  a  small  column 
down  the  Brenta  valley  to  Vicenza  to  protect  his  left 
flank. 

The  French  at  this  time  had  one  division  before 
Mantua;  Augereau  was  between  Verona  and  Legnago 
operating  against  Gorz,  Massena  near  Rivoli  operating 
against  Trient,  Sauret  at  Salo,  facing  the  Tyrol,  Despinois 
in  reserve  near  Peschiera. 
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Progress  of  Events 

On  July  29  Wurmser  drove  Massena’s  advanced  guard 
under  Joubert  back  upon  Rivoli,  and  Quasdanovich 
drove  back  Sauret  from  Salo  upon  Desenzano.  Bona¬ 
parte  thereupon  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua 
and  evacuate  the  left  (eastern)  bank  of  the  Mincio  so  as  July  31 
to  concentrate  his  army  at  Lonato  and  Desenzano.  His 
immediate  intention  was  to  advance  against  the  most 
dangerous  portion  of  his  enemy’s  forces — Quasdanovich’s 
column,  which  stood  at  Brescia  and  threatened  his 
retreat.  For  that  day  it  was  an  entirely  new  and  very 
bold  line  of  action.  Augereau,  advancing  from  Verona, 
arrived  before  Brescia  on  August  1 ;  with  the  aid  of 
reinforcements  sent  by  Bonaparte  from  Mantua  he 
fought  Quasdanovich  on  the  3rd  between  Lonato  and  Aug.  3 
Desenzano,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Salo. 

Meanwhile  Wurmser  had  entered  Mantua,  where  he 
gathered  in  abundant  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  then 
marched  out  resolutely  to  attack  Bonaparte.  He  crossed 
the  Mincio  on  August  3  near  Goito,  and  advanced  upon 
Brescia.  The  same  day  Bonaparte  turned  away  from 
Quasdanovich  with  his  main  body  to  meet  Wurmser, 
and  an  action  was  fought  at  Castiglione  on  the  5th,  in  Aug.  5 
which  Wurmser  was  defeated.  On  the  6th  he  fell  back  Aug.  6 
up  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  from  there,  after  another 
rearguard  action  near  Ala,  to  Trient,  where  Quasdano¬ 
vich’s  column  rejoined  him. 

Bonaparte  now  for  the  second  time  laid  siege  to 
Mantua  from  the  same  positions  he  had  occupied  before. 


V.  THE  SECOND  ATTEMPT!  SEPTEMBER  4  TO  1 5 

Soon  after,  Wurmser  received  emphatic  orders  from  Aug.  19 
the  Emperor  Francis  to  relieve  Mantua  without  delay. 

Early  in  September  he  had  40,000  men  available  for 
iperations  ;  and  the  Court  at  Vienna  considered  that  quite 
sufficient,  although  the  French  actually  had  far  larger 
lumbers.  The  10,000  casualties  the  Austrians  had 
suffered  were,  however,  nothing  compared  with  the 
disastrous  moral  effect  of  continual  failure.  Still  the 
Drave  Wurmser,  nothing  daunted,  put  his  back  to 
he  burden.  This  time  he  ordered  Marshal  Davidovich 
vith  20,000  men  to  take  up  a  position  at  Rovereto,  right 
icross  the  road  from  Verona  to  Trient,  while  Wurmser 
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himself  advanced  down  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  to 
Vicenza,  and  from  there  to  Verona  to  unite  his  forces 
with  those  that  had  fallen  back  upon  Friaul. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  Austrians  were  assembling 
new  forces  at  Trient  and  taking  up  an  offensive  attitude, 
he  resolved  to  break  up  their  plans  by  marching  against 
Trient.  Vaulois  was  to  advance  by  the  west  bank  of 
Lake  Garda  to  Riva,  while  the  main  body  marched 
by  the  valley  of  the  Adige  and  the  mountains  farther  to 
the  right. 

Both  sides  assumed  the  offensive  simultaneously. 
Wurmser  marched  from  Trient  on  September  2  against 
Bassano,  and  Bonaparte  from  Verona  against  Trient,  the 
latter  with  his  eye  upon  Davidovich,  who  was  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Tyrol.  Davidovich  was  attacked  at 
Calliano  on  the  4th,  and  overpowered ;  he  fell  back 
beyond  Trient,  while  Wurmser  reached  Primolano  with 

his  main  body  the  same  day. 

Bonaparte  entered  Trient  on  the  5th,  and  immediately 
turned  back  down  the  valley  of  the  Sugana  towards 
Bassano.  He  took  Augereau  with  him  ;  Massena  was  to 
follow,  but  only  after  he  had  driven  Davidovich  beyond 
Lavis,  some  seven  miles  north  of  Trient.  Augereau 
overtook  the  Austrian  rearguard  at  Levico  and  followed 
it  up,  reaching  Primolano  on  the  7th. 

When  Wurmser  found  his  rearguard  being  so  hard 
pressed,  he  paused  in  his  march  to  Verona,  and  took  up 
a  position  at  Citadella  to  await  Bonaparte’s  attack.  His 
arrangements  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces  broke 
down  under  the  pressure  of  the  French  attack,  and  he 
fell  back  again  to  Legnago  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
his  way  into  Mantua  right  through  the  French  investing 

army.  , 

Bonaparte  set  out  in  pursuit,  sending  Massena  by 

Albaredo  and  Augereau  through  Legnago.  On  the  10th 
Wurmser  crossed  the  Adige  at  Legnago,  followed  by 
Augereau,  while  Massena  crossed  the  river  at  Ronco  in 
boats.  Next  day  Massena  tried  to  impede  Wurmser’s 
further  progress  through  Nogara  by  an  attack  upon  the 
right  flank  detachment  near  Cerea  ;  but  he  was  vigor- 
13  ously  repulsed.  On  the  12th  Wurmser  came  into  contact 
J  with  the  French  investing  army  and  defeated  it,  taking 
up  a  position  on  the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  where  Massena 
attacked  him  on  the  15th.  He  immediately  withdrew 
into  the  fortress,  where  from  this  moment  30,000  men 
shut  up. 
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In  twelve  days  between  September  2  and  13,  Augereau 
md  Massena  had  covered  over  150  miles,  and  Wurmser 
more  than  1 10. 


VI.  THE  THIRD  ATTEMPT  :  NOVEMBER  2  TO  1 7 

With  rare  tenacity  the  Austrians  again  attempted  to 
relieve  Mantua.  Barely  six  weeks  later  an  army  of 
nearly  50,000  men  was  ready.  Marshal  Alvinczy  took 
:ommand  of  the  30,000  that  were  to  come  from  Austria, 
while  Davidovich  was  in  charge  of  about  20,000  more 
near  Bozen,  about  40  miles  north-east  of  Trient. 

Alvinczy  decided  to  advance  in  two  columns  ;  Davido¬ 
vich  was  to  come  down  the  valley  of  the  Adige  from 
Trient,  while  the  main  body  advanced  through  Bassano 
against  Verona,  this  separate  advance  was  rendered 
unavoidable  by  geographical  conditions  ;  places  for  de¬ 
ployment  and  assembly  were  few  and  far  between  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Adige  and  the  Isonzo,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose  any  time. 

Bonaparte  once  more  took  up  a  central  position.  The 
reserve  under  Augereau  was  at  Verona;  Vaubois  and 
Massena  were  thrown  three  or  four  days’  marches  for¬ 
ward,  the  former  to  Lavis,  and  the  latter  to  Bassano. 
Bonaparte  himself  could  not  go  far  from  Verona  while 
Mantua  was  being  so  vigorously  besieged  ;  so  he  waited 
for  an  attack,  fully  resolved  to  take  the  offensive  as  soon 
as  one  occurred. 

Davidovich  drove  Vaubois  out  of  Lavis  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  out  of  Trient  on  the  4th,  and  out  of  Calliano  again 
to  Rivoli  on  the  6th.  In  spite  of  his  superior  strength, 
however,  he  hesitated  to  attack  the  strong  position  at 
Rivoli,  but  waited  for  an  attack  from  Alvinczy’s  side. 

Alvinczy  reached  the  Piave — about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Venice — on  November  2.  Three  days  later  he 
was  on  the  line  Bassano-Fontaniva.  Bonaparte  left 
Verona  on  the  2nd,  and  went  to  where  Massena  stood; 
but  he  recognised  the  impossibility  of  making  a  prolonged 
resistance,  and  fell  back  on  Verona  again  to  await  further 
developments.  Alvinczy  followed  slowly,  reaching 
Vicenza  on  the  8th,  and  San  Bonifacio  two  days  later. 

Bonaparte  was  waiting  to  see  what  happened  before 
deciding  whether  to  throw  himself  upon  Davidovich, 
who  was  by  this  time  almost  in  his  rear,  or  upon 
Alvinczy.  On  the  nth  he  heard  that  Alvinczy  was 
advancing  upon  Caldiero,  which  was  just  in  front  of 
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Verona,  and  where  he  would  be  scarcely  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  from  Davidovich  at  Rivoli.  It  was  now 
time  to  act,  and  he  attacked  Alvinczy.  His  frontal  attack 
failed,  and  he  was  then  in  a  very  grave  situation.  To 
avoid  being  hemmed  in  between  the  two  Austrian  forces, 
he  broke  away  southwards  from  Verona,  with  the  idea 
of  crossing  the  Adige  at  Ronco  and  operating  from  the 
marshy  ground  around  there  against  Alvinczy’s  left 
14  flank.  While  Bonaparte  performed  this  manoeuvre, 
Alvinczy  reached  the  Adige  at  Zevio ;  and  when  the 
French  advanced  upon  Areola  on  the  15th,  they  met  with 
vigorous  resistance.  They  kept  the  upper  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  and  on  the  18th  Alvinczy  fell  back  along  the  main 
road  to  Montebello. 

Davidovich  eventually  renewed  the  attack  upon  Rivoli 
on  the  17th,  and  drove  Vaubois  back  upon  Bussolengo 
and  Peschiera.  Unfortunately  this  came  two  days  too 
late.  Now  that  Alvinczy  was  no  longer  a  source  of 
danger  to  him,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Verona  with  his 
19  main  body,  marched  straight  on  from  there  against 
Davidovich,  and  forced  him  back  with  heavy  losses  upon 
Trient. 

The  fighting  on  this  occasion  had  shown  clearly  how  j 
very  difficult  it  is  to  keep  separate  bodies  acting  well 
together. 

After  these  successes  the  Directoire  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Vienna;  they  were  growing  jealous  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  resented  the  contrast  between  his  victories 
and  their  failure  in  Germany.  The  Emperor  Francis,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  eventual 
success  in  Italy.  He  issued  orders  that  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  from  the  army  in  Germany  to  Alvinczy, 
who  had  fallen  back  unmolested  into  d  rient,  and  that 
further  drafts  should  go  from  Austria  to  make  up  the 
reinforcements  to  50,000,  with  which  he  was  once  more 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  Mantua. 

VII.  THE  FOURTH  ATTEMPT  !  JANUARY  9  TO  1 6,  1 797 

Alvinczy’s  new  plan  was  to  detach  a  column  10,000 
strong  under  Provera  from  his  forces  which  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  f  riaul.  This  column  was  to  advance  to 
Legnago,  and  from  there  to  Mantua,  into  which  it  would 
throw  fresh  supplies,  while  a  second  column  of  5>000» 
under  Bajalich,  was  to  advance  against  Verona  to  draw 
off  the  French  from  the  Adige  valley,  where  the  main  I 
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attack  would  be  made.  Alvinczy  himself,  with  the  main 
body,  would  lead  this  attack,  aiming  at  the  Rivoli 
plateau. 

Bonaparte,  as  he  had  done  in  November,  waited  for 
the  Austrian  advance  to  develop.  This  time,  however, 
his  forces  covered  a  less  extended  position.  Joubert  was 
at  Rivoli,  Massena  at  Verona,  Augereau  at  Legnago,  Rey 
in  reserve  at  Valeggio,  while  Serrurier  conducted  the 
siege  of  Mantua. 

On  January  12  Provera,  coming  from  Padua,  appeared  1797 
before  Legnago,  while  about  the  same  time  Bajalich 
arrived  near  Verona  from  Vicenza.  Massena,  who  had 
marched  out  to  Caldiero,  saw  at  once  that  this  attack 
was  only  a  feint ;  so  he  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
march  either  to  Legnago  or  Rivoli,  and  orders  arrived 
almost  immediately  directing  him  to  Rivoli. 

For  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  Joubert  was  attacked  jan.  13 
at  Rivoli  by  Alvinczy  with  a  far  stronger  force ;  and  next 
day  Alvinczy  continued  his  enveloping  attack  with  great  jan.  14 
determination.  Lusignan  led  the  Austrian  right,  which  battle 
was  also  the  enveloping  wing  ;  three  columns  formed  the  OF 
centre  ;  Vukassovich  led  the  left  wing.  The  right  wing  Rivoli 
and  centre  had  already  made  great  progress,  though  they 
had  to  advance  against  formidable  positions,  when  an 
attack  by  a  few  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  upon  a 
column  in  close  formation  near  Incanale  threw  the  left 
wing  and  a  portion  of  the  centre  into  confusion.  The 
French  reserve  (Massena  and  Rey)  came  up  at  this 
juncture,  and  Bonaparte  led  them  in  person  against 
Lusignan,  thus  warding  off  the  danger  that  threatened 
his  rear  and  left  flank. 

Alvinczy  renewed  the  attack  upon  Joubert  on  the  15th,  jan.  15 
but  only  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  his  own 
retreat,  and  in  the  hope  of  supporting  Provera’s  attack 
on  Mantua.  Bonaparte,  however,  had  started  off  with 
Massena  to  deal  with  Provera  on  the  14th  without  even 
waiting  till  the  day  after  the  battle. 

Provera,  in  the  meantime,  had  driven  back  Augereau, 
:rossed  the  Adige  at  Anghiari,  not  far  from  Legnago,and 
reached  San  Giorgio,  just  outside  Mantua,  on  the  15th. 
Bonaparte  came  straight  down  upon  him  in  two  forced  Jan.  15 
narches,  and  attacked  him  on  the  16th  at  La  Favorita 
Defore  he  could  co-operate  in  any  way  with  Wurmser. 
vVurmser  did  not  attempt  a  sortie  until  the  17th,  and  Jan.  17 
hen,  being  too  weak  by  himself,  was  thrown  back  into 
he  fortress. 
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The  Austrians  retreated  northwards  to  Lavis  and  east¬ 
wards  to  the  Piave  and  Friaul. 

Bonaparte  pushed  forward,  Massena  and  Augereau  to 
the  Brenta,  and  Joubert  to  Trient,  this  being  the  enemy’s 
next  line  of  resistance ;  the  reserves  remained  once  more 
at  Verona. 

On  February  2  Mantua  surrendered  after  eight  months 
of  a  most  courageous  defence,  and  after  these  four 
attempts  had  been  made  to  relieve  it.  Supplies  had  run 
short.  Wurmser  and  his  staff  with  700  men  were  allowed 
to  go  free,  in  recognition  of  the  gallant  defence  they 
had  made. 


Results  of  the  Campaign 

To  reap  full  political  advantage  from  his  successes  in 
the  field,  Bonaparte  marched  down  into  Central  Italy 
and  created  a  Cispaduan  Republic  out  of  the  lands  that 
had  been  occupied  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  and  a 
Transpaduan  Republic  out  of  the  states  of  Lombardy. 
The  Pope  was  compelled  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  to 
Feb.  19  give  up  Avignon,  the  Legateships  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
and  the  Romagna  in  permanence. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1796  IN  GERMANY 
{Maps  1  and  3) 

[See  Archduke  Charles’  “  Principles  of  Strategy  illustrated  in  an 
Account  of  the  Campaign  of  1796  in  Germany,”  incorporated  in  Angeli’s 
‘Archduke  Charles  as  a  General,”  1897.] 

Plans  of  Campaign 

French.  Carnot  had  framed  a  plan  of  operations  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Southern  Germany  and  Austria  were 
to  be  invaded  from  three  sides  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  came  to  an  end.  Jourdan  was  to  advance  into 
Franconia  and  Moreau  into  Bavaria,  while  Bonaparte 
advanced  through  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  other  two.  Jourdan  was  to  cross  the 
Rhine  in  two  separate  columns  at  Dusseldorf  and 
■  Coblenz,  and  Moreau  at  Strassburg.  From  there  they 
were  to  continue  in  a  concentric  movement  on  Vienna  ^ 

Austrian—  The  Austrians  hoped  to  repeat  the  success¬ 
ful  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1795  ;  so  they  decided  to 
take  the  offensive  and  march  on  the  Palatinate,  drive  the 
French  back  across  the  Moselle,  besiege  Landau  and 
press  forward  into  Alsace ;  if  their  good  fortune  con- 
jtinued,  they  would  also  invest  and  capture  Strassburg 
After  that,  and  when  they  had  captured  a  few  of  the 
smaller  fortresses  in  the  Vosges,  not  even  the  most 

powerful  force  the  French  could  bring  against  them _ 

thus  ran  Marshal  Bellegarde’s  plan  of  campaign— could 
hinder  the  Imperial  army  from  going  quietly  into  winter 
quarters. 

This  plan  was  modified  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  which  was  timed  for  June  1.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Bonaparte  had  occupied  Milan  on 
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May  31  May  15.  On  the  31st,  as  the  result  of  his  victories,  the 
order  came  from  Vienna,  dated  May  26,  that  25,000  men 
were  to  be  detached  from  Wurmser’s  army  to  march 
through  the  Tyrol  to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy.  With  his  army 
thus  weakened,  Archduke  Charles  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  defensive. 


Dispositions  at  the  End  of  May 


French  : 


I. 


II. 


Army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse. 
Jourdan  :  76,000. 


Army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle. 
Moreau  :  78,000. 


'Left  wing :  Kleber  at  Diissel- 
dorf  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

-Centre:  Jourdan  at  Neuwied 
and  Coblenz. 

Right  wing :  Marceau  on  the 
Nahe. 

'Left  wing :  St.  Cyr  at  Saar- 
briicken. 

Centre:  Desaix  on  the  Speyer- 
bach. 

Right  wing :  Ferino  at  Strass- 

,  burg. 


Austrians : 


I. 


II. 


Army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

Archduke  Charles  : 
90,000. 


V 

r 


Army  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

Marshal  Latour. 


v 


Right  wing :  Wurttemberg, 
between  the  Sieg  and  the 
Lahn,  with  a  garrison  in 
Ehrenbreitstein. 

Main  body:  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  between  the 
Speyerbach  and  the  Nahe, 
west  of  Mainz  ;  a  garrison 
of  5,000  in  Mainz. 

This  army,  80,000  strong  at 
first,  was  weakened  by 
25,000  on  Wurmser’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Italy.  It  was 
intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  Rhine  between 
Basle  and  Mannheim. 


This  shows  a  total  of  about  154,000  French  to  145,000 
Austrians. 
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Progress  of  Events 

I.  JOURDAN  CROSSES  THE  RHINE  ;  THE  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES 

TAKES  THE  OFFENSIVE 

On  May  31  and  June  1  Kleber  concentrated  his  forces  May  31, 
at  Dusseldorf  to  attack  the  Austrians  on  the  Sieg.  June  1 
Wurttemberg  immediately  fell  back  on  Altenkirchen, 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  4th,  after  June  4 
an  engagement  there,  he  fell  back  further  behind  the 
Lahn ;  whereupon  Jourdan  promptly  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Neuwied  with  his  main  body,  joined  hands  with 
Kleber,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  at  Ehrenbreitstein.  June  5-9 
By  the  12th  Jourdan’s  whole  army  was  on  the  Lahn,  June  12 
from  the  junction  with  the  Rhine  up  to  Wetzlar. 
Marshal  Wartensleben  now  took  over  the  command  of 
the  Austrians  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

Archduke  Charles  advanced  with  30,000  men  to 
Wetzlar  {via  Frankfurt,  Hanau,  and  Friedberg)  to  sup¬ 
port  Wartensleben  and  attack  Jourdan  conjointly  with 
him.  In  an  action  at  Wetzlar  on  the  15th  he  broke  upjunei5 
Jourdan’s  left  wing,  so  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
retire  immediately  to  Neuwied  and  his  entrenched  camp 
at  Dusseldorf.  After  a  rearguard  action  at  Uckerath  on 
the  19th,  Kleber  also  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Sieg. 

At  this  stage  the  Archduke  decided  to  return  south  to 
the  Neckar  and  watch  the  Upper  Rhine,  handing  over 
the  command  of  the  army — some  36,000 — between  the 
Lahn  and  the  Sieg  to  Wartensleben.  Thirty  thousand 
were  to  hold  the  various  posts  on  the  Rhine  in  this 
neighbourhood,  including  Mainz  and  the  field-works  at 
Hechtsheim,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Mainz.  The 
Archduke  himself,  with  20,000,  went  to  assist  Latour, 
ordering  him  at  the  same  time,  after  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  hold  Kehl  and  its  surroundings,  and  leaving 
only  as  many  men  there  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  to 
take  up  a  position  with  a  reserve  corps  at  Offenburg. 

But  before  these  orders  had  even  reached  Latour, 
Moreau  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl. 

II.  MOREAU  CROSSING  THE  RHINE  ;  AND  THE  ARCHDUKE’S 

COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

Moreau  had,  in  the  early  days  of  June,  pursued  the 
Austrians  in  their  retreat  from  the  Palatinate ;  but  when 
Jourdan  established  himself  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Rhine,  he  turned  away  to  attack  Strassburg,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  previously  agreed  upon,  first  making 
a  demonstration  at  Mannheim  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
taining  the  Austrian  army  there,  and  diverting  their 
attention  from  Kehl,  where  the  crossing  was  to  be 
attempted. 

On  June  24  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strassburg 
and  Kehl ;  to  cover  this  movement,  one  division  went 
demonstrating  against  H  uningen  near  Basle,  and  another 
against  Mannheim.  Three  thousand  men  who  crossed 
under  Desaix  in  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  surprised 
the  weak  force  holding  the  small  field-works  there ;  the 
main  body  followed  next  day,  first  on  a  flying-bridge 
and  then  by  a  boat-bridge,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
25th  Moreau  had  all  four  divisions  ready  for  action  on 
the  right  bank.  He  established  a  new  bridge-head  there, 
based  on  which  Desaix  advanced  to  Rastatt,  St.  Cyr 
to  the  right  of  him  into  the  mountains,  and  Ferino  east¬ 
wards  to  the  Rauhe  Alps,  the  intention  being  to  cut  off 
the  detachments  south  of  Kehl  from  their  main  body  and 
drive  them  away  southwards. 

When  he  heard  of  Moreau’s  crossing,  Archduke 
Charles,  who  was  then  near  Frankfurt,  hastened  his 
march  to  assist  Latour,  and  join  forces  with  him  in  an 
attack  on  Moreau.  Latour  was  falling  back  slowly  on 
Rastatt  at  the  time. 

The  distance  from  the  Sieg  to  the  Main  is  50  miles, 
and  from  there  to  Rastatt  100  miles.  The  Archduke 
covered  this  distance  in  ten  days,  and  joined  Latour  on 
July  6.  After  throwing  a  Saxon  garrison  into  Pforzheim 
(20  miles  eastwards)  and  sending  another  out  to  his  left 
flank,  among  the  mountains,  he  prepared  to  march  against 
Moreau  on  the  9th.  Moreau  had  advanced  along  the 
Rhine  Valley  to  a  point  (Malsch)  a  few  miles  east  of 
Rastatt,  and  also  across  the  mountains,  and  towards 
Pforzheim.  The  Archduke  was  unable  to  force  his 
way  past  him  at  Malsch,  and  the  approach  of  St. 
Cyr’s  column  across  the  hills  south-west  of  Pforzheim, 
threatening  his  left  flank,  compelled  the  Austrian  general 
to  fall  back  on  Pforzheim. 


III.  ARCHDUKE  CHARLES’  RETREAT  TO  THE  DANUBE 

^  After  leaving  about  30,000  men  to  garrison  Mainz, 
Ehrenbreitstein,  and  Mannheim,  and  allowing  for  casual¬ 
ties  in  all  these  marches  and  encounters,  the  whole  force 
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at  the  Archduke’s  disposal  numbered  no  more  than 
100,000,  distributed  between  the  Main,  Pforzheim,  and 
the  Upper  Danube.  He  heard,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  French  were  only  leaving  small  bodies  to  watch  these 
fortresses,  and  that  their  main  force  was  less  seriously 
weakened,  though  they  also  kept  30,000  before  Mainz 
and  about  5,000  before  Mannheim. 

The  Archduke  consequently  formed  a  fresh  plan  :  to  July  12 
contest  the  enemy’s  advance  step  by  step,  without  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  regular  engagement,  and 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  unite  his  forces,  at 
present  divided  in  two,  and  throw  himself  in  superior  or 
at  least  equal  strength  upon  one  of  the  enemy’s  two 
armies. 

Wartensleben  was  ninety  miles  from  him  at  the  time, 
near  Frankfurt,  with  a  detachment  in  Aschaffenburg. 
Meanwhile  Jourdan,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  again 
towards  the  end  of  June,  met  the  Austrian  Marshal  at  June  27 
Friedberg  on  July  10,  and  drove  him  back  upon  the 
Main.  vVartensleben  then  received  orders  to  join  the 
Archduke  on  the  Danube,  so  he  marched  from  Frankfurt 
to  Wurzburg,  which  he  reached  on  the  19th.  Then  he  Iul 
unfortunately  became  nervous  about  being  outflanked  by  1  y  *9 
Jourdan,  and  turned  off,  against  the  intention  of  the 
Archduke,  more  in  the  direction  of  Bohemia,  round  by 
Zell,  to  Bamberg  and  Forchheim,  finally  falling  back 

as  far  as  Amberg,  followed  by  Jourdan  on  an  extended  aUp-  10 
front. 

The  Archduke  reached  Stuttgart  on  July  17.  While 
there  he  heard  that  the  Wurttemberg  and  Swabian  troops 
had  deserted — which  the  Saxons  also  did  on  the  30th. 

From  July  19  to  August  10  he  was  retreating  slowly  to 
Nordlingen  and  Dillingen,  while  Moreau  pressed  on 
after  him.  With  a  view  to  checking  Moreau’s  persistent 
advance  and  falling  upon  him  as  he  filed  out  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  the  Archduke  resolved  to  fight  him 
here;  because  even  if  the  engagement  went  against  the 
Austrians,  Moreau  might  be  enticed  across  the  Danube 
and  separated  from  Jourdan,  while  the  Archduke  himself 
hurried  across  to  Wartensleben  and,  along  with  him,  fell 
upon  Jourdan.  This  plan,  however,  failed.  The  combat 
at  Neresheim  on  August  11,  fought  by  three  isolated 
groups  spread  over  a  front  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
remained  undecided,  and  the  Archduke  retreated, 
crossing  the  Danube  at  Donauworth  and  Dillingen,  and 
ordering  Wartensleben  to  stand  fast  at  Amberg,  or  if 
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that  were  not  possible,  to  take  refuge  in  Regensburg. 
On  the  17th  he  recrossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube  at  Neuburg  and  Ingolstadt  with  30,000  men  in 
two  columns,  after  reinforcing  General  Nauendorf,  who 
was  opposed  to  Bernadotte  at  Tasswang,  between  Regens¬ 
burg  and  Neumarkt.  Latour,  with  40,000  men  spread 
along  the  Lech  and  in  Vorarlberg,  was  to  hoodwink 
Moreau  and  detain  his  army,  70,000  strong,  south  of  the 
Danube.  As  it  actually  happened,  Moreau  did  not 
Aug.  16  resume  his  forward  march  until  the  16th. 
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IV.  THE  ARCHDUKE  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  FOR  THE  THIRD 

TIME  (AGAINST  JOURDAN) 

Meanwhile  Jourdan  had  forced  back  Wartensleben 
from  Amberg  to  the  Naab,  and  sent  Bernadotte  out 
through  Neumarkt  to  form  a  link  with  Moreau.  He 
himself  advanced  from  Amberg  to  Schwarzenfeld  on  the 
22nd.  The  Archduke,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  in 
two  columns  from  Ingolstadt,  joined  forces  with  Nauen¬ 
dorf  on  the  20th,  and  drove  back  Bernadotte  to  Neumarkt 
on  the  22nd.  The  following  day  he  entered  Neumarkt,  | 
and  warned  Wartensleben  that  he  intended  to  attack 
Jourdan  in  flank  and  in  rear  on  the  24th,  whereupon 
Wartensleben  must  not  hesitate  to  make  a  simulta¬ 
neous  attack  from  his  side.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  change  his  base  and 
draw  supplies  from  Eger,  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Bohemia. 

Jourdan,  on  information  received  from  Bernadotte  j 
about  the  enemy’s  movements,  sent  his  baggage  to  the 
rear  on  the  23rd,  and  fell  back  to  Amberg  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd-24th.  The  Archduke  and  Wartensleben 
met  on  the  battlefield,  as  arranged,  the  following  day, 
but  found  that  Jourdan’s  main  body  had  already  moved 
off.  They  advanced  and  occupied  Nurnberg.  Jourdan 
retreated  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Schweinfurt;  | 
but  the  Archduke  marched  straight  on  Kitzingen  and 
Wurzburg,  so  that  Jourdan,  to  get  back  from  Schweinfurt 
on  to  his  natural  line  of  retreat  into  France,  was  obliged 
to  attack  the  Austrians  in  Wurzburg. 

There,  accordingly,  his  army  of  30,000  attacked  the 
same  number  of  Austrians  as  they  filed  out,  column  by 
column,  on  the  Main;  the  French  were  driven  back  and 
compelled  to  retreat  through  Schliichtern  and  Wetzlar  to 
the  Lahn.  Archduke  Charles  followed  through  Zell, 
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Aschafifenburg,  and  Frankfurt,  heading  off  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  to  prevent  a  junction  with  Marceau  near 
Mainz,  or  with  Moreau.  On  September  8  he  relieved 
Mainz  and  Mannheim.  A  week  later,  following  upon  Sept.  15 
demonstrations  by  the  Archduke  against  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  at  Wetzlar,  came  the  decisive  action  at 
Limburg,  in  which  the  French  right  wing  was  broken  up, 
and  Jourdan  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Dusseldorf. 

After  a  rearguard  action  at  Altenkirchen  on  the  19th  the  Sept.  19 
retreat  continued,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Sept.  30 
Jourdan  recrossed  the  Rhine  and  resigned  his  command. 

After  having  disposed  of  Jourdan,  the  Archduke  turned 
against  Moreau,  leaving  Marshal  Werneck  with  only 
about  30,000  men  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Sieg. 


V.  MOREAU  AND  LATOUR  SOUTH  OF  THE  DANUBE 

While  the  Archduke,  between  August  13  and  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  had  covered  175  miles  in  16  days’  marching, 
Moreau  had  only  advanced  from  Neresheim  to  Freising, 
a  distance  of  about  75  miles.  After  the  action  at  Neres¬ 
heim  on  August  11,  he  moved  forward  very  slowly,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Danube  at  Donauworth. 
Finding  the  bridges  destroyed  there,  he  turned  back, 
crossed  further  upstream  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dillingen,  and  advanced  slowly  upon  Augsburg. 

When  the  Archduke  attacked  Amberg  on  the  24th,  Aug.  24 
Moreau  crossed  the  Lech  at  Augsburg  with  his  main 
body  to  attack  Marshal  Latour,  who  was  in  position 
four  miles  south-east  of  there,  at  Friedberg.  He  had 
previously  sent  a  weak  detachment  down  the  Danube 
against  Rain,  and  another  southwards  against  Kempten 
and  the  Vorarlberg. 

Latour  also  departed  from  the  Archduke’s  instructions, 
as  Wartensleben  had  done  the  previous  month.  Instead 
of  falling  back  on  Ingolstadt,  he  retreated  to  Munich 
with  a  view  to  covering  the  frontiers  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Tyrol.  He  thus  gave  Moreau  an  opportunity 
of  interposing  between  the  Archduke’s  two  armies  and 
drawing  off  the  pressure  on  Jourdan.  Fortunately  for 
the  Austrians,  Moreau  did  not  seize  that  opportunity. 

Not  until  August  30  did  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  left  wing  appear  before  Ingolstadt,  and  that  of 
the  right  wing  before  Munich.  Moreau  knew  nothing 
about  the  movements  of  the  Austrian  main  army,  because 
the  Austrian  cavalry  scoured  the  country  between  him 
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and  Jourdan,  and  intercepted  all  despatches.  He  wanted 
to  force  the  bridge-head  at  Ingolstadt,  so  as  to  secure  his 
left  flank,  and  then  to  advance  upon  Freising  or  Munich. 
But  Latour,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  reinforced  on 
his  right  wing  by  Nauendorf,  anticipated  him.  He  threw 
his  right  wing  upon  the  French  at  Geisenfeld  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  without,  however,  attempting  to  break  through 
them,  and  then  fell  back  on  Pfeffenhausen.  Nauendorf 
remained  at  Abensberg  to  cover  the  Archduke’s  rear, 
while  Moreau  advanced  in  somewhat  closer  formation 
against  Moosburg,  with  the  intention  of  piercing  Latour’s 
widely  extended  position. 

It  now  became  evident  to  Moreau,  however,  that  in 
view  of  the  Archduke’s  progress — though  he  still  did  not 
know  its  full  extent — he  should  not  advance  any  further, 
but  should  rather  assist  Jourdan  by  making  a  diversion 
in  rear  of  the  Archduke.  Jourdan  had  by  this  time  fallen 
back  to  the  Lahn.  Moreau  accordingly  recrossed  the 
Danube  at  Neuburg,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  on 
Niirnberg,  when  Nauendorf  moved  against  him  at 
Lichstadt,  and  Latour  immediately  resumed  the  offensive, 
so  that  Moreau  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Ulm. 
From  here  he  wanted  to  branch  off  across  the  Rauhe 
Alps  to  Stuttgart,  but  Nauendorf,  who  had  followed  up 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  barred  the  way. 

vi.  moreau’s  retreat  ;  the  archduke  on  the  offensive 

FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  (AGAINST  MOREAU) 

Moreau  thereupon  crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  j 
river  and  retreated  to  Biberach.  As  Latour  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  force  him  back  upon  the  passes  of  the 
Black  Forest,  he  assumed  the  offensive  for  a  short  time 
on  October  2,  with  a  view  to  shaking  off  Latour  and 
setting  himself  free  to  retreat  through  the  Hollental 
upon  Freiburg.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing.  When  he 
left  Biberach  on  the  4th,  the  Archduke  was  near  Strass- 
burg,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Murg,  while  Nauendorf 
was  at  Hechingen,  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Forest. 
General  Petrasch — whom  the  Archduke  had  sent  on 
September  7,  with  the  garrisons  set  free  from  Mannheim 
and  Philippsburg,  to  alarm  Moreau  about  his  rear,  and  I 
who  had  captured  Kehl  on  the  1 8th,  but  lost  it  again — 
had  his  troops  scattered  about  in  small  detachments, 
some  in  Moreau’s  rear,  near  Freiburg,  and  some  at 
Villingen. 
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Moreau  accordingly  sent  his  baggage  along  the  road 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Huningen,  near 
Basle  ;  then,  after  driving  off  the  weak  detachments  of 
Austrians  in  his  rear  on  the  nth,  he  retreated  through  Oct.  u 
Neustadt  to  Freiburg  on  the  four  following  days.  The  Oct.  12-15 
Archduke,  who  now  saw  in  what  direction  Moreau  was 
falling  back,  resolved  to  head  him  off  from  Kehl  at  all 
costs.  So  he  took  Latour  and  Petrasch  with  him,  while 
Nauendorf  remained  in  the  hills  to  cover  this  movement 
from  the  Danube  into  the  Rhine  Valley. 

Latour  marched  off  northwards  from  Donauschingen  Oct.  14 
to  Offenburg,  and  joined  the  Archduke  at  Mahlberg  Oct.  17 
three  days  later.  The  latter  thereupon  assumed  the 
offensive. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Emendingen  on  October  19,  action 
between  50,000  Austrians  and  the  same  number  of  French,  at 
upon  a  front  of  twelve  miles,  and  Moreau  was  defeated.  Emend' 
Desaix  fell  back  with  the  French  left  wing  to  Alt-  0^19, 
Breisach,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  21st,  to  go  round  1796 
northwards  and  threaten  the  Austrian  rear  from  Kehl, 
while  Moreau,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  fell  back  upon 
a  strong  position  at  Schliengen.  He  was  driven  out  of 
here,  however,  on  the  24th,  and  across  the  Rhine  the  Oct.  24 
two  following  days,  at  Huningen.  He  marched  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Strassburg,  while  the 
Archduke  returned  to  Offenburg,  laying  siege  at  the 
:  same  time  to  Kehl  and  Huningen,  the  two  last  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  French  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Kehl  surrendered  on  January  10,  1797,  and  Huningen  jan.  10, 
on  February  5.  ^  1797 

Feb.  5 

Moreau  opened  negotiations  with  the  Archduke  for 
an  armistice  early  in  November,  and  the  Archduke 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  because  his  army  would  be 
set  free  from  Kehl  and  Huningen  to  go  to  Italy  and 
relieve  Mantua,  which  was  hard  pressed  at  the  time. 

But  peremptory  orders  came  from  Vienna  to  capture 
Kehl  at  all  costs.  Kehl  was  captured,  but  meanwhile 
Mantua  fell ;  and  while  the  siege  of  Kehl  was  detaining 
the  Archduke’s  army,  fourteen  French  half-brigades  were 
sent  from  there  to  Italy  under  Delmas  and  Bernadotte, 
to  reinforce  Bonaparte.  * 
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After  Bonaparte’s  success  in  Italy  and  the  failure  of 
jourdan  and  Moreau  in  Germany,  Carnot,  acting  on  the 
urgent  representations  of  Bonaparte,  ordered  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Republican  forces  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Italian  theatre  of  operations,  to  hasten  the  fall  of 
Mantua. 

Reinforcements  of  30,000  ordered  by  the  Directoire  set 
out  for  Italy  on  January  11  and  12.  The  distance  from 
Basle  round  by  Lyon  and  Mt.  Cenis  to  Verona  was 
about  500  miles  in  a  direct  line,  or  40  days’  marches — 
50  days’,  allowing  for  halts.  The  divisions  arrived  on 
the  Adige  towards  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  Austrian  troops  sent  southward  from  the  Rhine 
after  the  fall  of  Mantua  numbered  only  20,000  ;  and  as 
the  distance  they  had  to  march  from  Kehl  through  Ulm 
and  Innsbruck  to  Villach  was  360  miles,  or  450  on  to 
the  Piave,  and  the  march,  moreover,  was  not  begun 
till  February  8,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  arrive 
before  the  early  days  of  April. 

Archduke  Charles,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  on  January  25, 
arrived  in  Brixen  on  February  9,  inspected  the  position 
of  the  Tyrolese  Corps  near  Lavis,  and  reached  Alvinczy’s 
headquarters  in  Conegliano  on  the  nth. 

The  Court  at  Vienna  had  no  conception  as  yet  of  the 
immense  personality  of  the  new  French  Republican 
general,  and  they  imagined  that  by  means  of  these  few 
reinforcements  from  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  drafts  of 
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quite  untrained  recruits  from  Austria,  they  could  restore 
the  remnants  of  Alvinczy’s  army,  shaken  as  they  were  in 
morale ,  to  a  condition  for  assuming  the  offensive.  That 
would  have  taken  time,  at  least  two  or  three  months. 

In  accordance  with  their  plan  for  an  advance,  however, 
the  Archduke  proposed  to  assemble  about  45,000  men  as 
his  main  body  in  Friaul,  while  the  Tyrol,  with  a  regular 
force  of  some  20,000  in  addition  to  its  militia,  took  care 
of  itself.  From  Friaul  he  would  advance  westwards. 

His  relentless  foe,  however,  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
him  time  to  consolidate  his  forces.  Bonaparte  had 
scarcely  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Rome  and 
taken  up  the  reinforcements  from  Germany,  which 
raised  his  numbers  to  about  65,000,  when  he  promptly 
set  his  army  in  motion.  When  he  appeared  on  the 
Piave  on  March  10,  the  Austrian  army  was  absolutely  Mar 
unprepared,  none  of  its  reinforcements  having  yet 
arrived.  Under  such  dismal  circumstances,  there  could 
be  no  thought  of  anything  but  a  gradual  retreat. 

According  to  Carnot’s  instructions,  Bonaparte  was 
supposed  to  try  to  effect  a  junction  through  the  Tyrol 
with  Moreau  and  Hoche.  But  he  himself  decided  to 
advance  directly  by  the  shortest  line,  upon  the  main 
objective — Vienna  ;  and  to  press  that  advance  with  all 
speed  and  energy,  so  as  to  strike  at  the  Archduke  before 
his  reinforcements  could  come  in  from  the  Rhine. 

The  distance  from  Verona  through  Innsbruck  and 
Salzburg  to  Vienna  is  about  450  miles,  or  through 
larvis,  Villach,  and  Leoben  only  350. 


Distribution  of  Troops ,  and  Plans,  about  the 

Middle  of  March 

The  Austrians  stood  in  the  Tyrol  with  15,000  regular 
troops  and  about  the  same  number  of  Landsturm  re¬ 
servists  ;  General  Kerpen  on  the  River  Lavis,  General 
Laudon  the  Nons  Valley.  Twenty-five  thousand  more 
were  in  Friaul  under  Archduke  Charles;  Hohenzollern 
on  the  Lower  Piave  and  Lusignan  on  the  Upper  Piave 
connected  the  main  body  with  the  forces  in  the  Tyrol, 
while  the  main  body  itself  stood  behind  the  Tagliamento, 
extending  downstream  from  Gemona. 

Soon  after  hostilities  reopened,  it  became  evident  to 
the  Archduke  that  a  retreat  into  Austria  was  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  his  design  was  to  fall  back  through  the  Fella 
Valley  upon  Tarvis.  He  gave  orders  for  the  occupation 
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of  the  defiles  near  Chiusaforte  by  Ocskay  and  of  the 
Flitsch  Pass  by  Koblos ;  and  also  gave  orders  that 
Tarvis  should  be  held  at  all  costs  as  a  flank  support  for 
the  defence  of  the  Save,  as  a  pivot  for  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  to  Laibach  and  on  from  there  across  the 
Save  to  the  Drave,  and  finally  as  a  base  for  a  possible 
change  to  the  offensive,  and  advance  into  Friaul,  later 
on.  Somewhere  near  Villach  and  Tarvis,  too,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  hoped  to  pick  up  the  reinforcements  that  were 
coming  under  Marshal  Mercandin. 

On  the  French  side,  Joubert  with  20,000  was  at  Trient, 
and  Bonaparte  with  about  45,000  at  Verona  ;  Massena 
and  Augereau  were  thrown  forward,  the  former  to 
Bassano  on  the  Brenta,  the  latter  to  Treviso.  Bonaparte 
intended  that  Joubert,  who  had  about  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  force,  should  operate  towards  the  Tyrol,  to  cover 
his  left  flank  and  maintain  communication  with  Moreau. 
The  main  body  was  to  occupy  first  of  all  the  line  of 
the  Piave,  and  then  the  Tagliamento  and  the  Isonzo, 
Massena  leading  a  left  flank  column  through  Feltre  and 
Belluno  and  along  the  hills,  always  trying  to  envelop 
the  enemy’s  right  flank  and  cut  the  communications 
between  the  Archduke  and  his  troops  detached  in  the 
Tyrol.  Joubert,  if  he  found  himself  overpowered,  was 
to  fall  back  slowly  upon  Verona,  or  even  upon  Mantua. 

Progress  of  Events 

I.  BONAPARTE  ADVANCING  UPON  TARVIS  AND  VILLACH 

On  March  10  Massena  advanced  from  Bassano  to 
Feltre,  and  then  on  to  Belluno  against  Lusignan’s  isolated 
detachments  ;  the  latter,  after  an  action  at  Longarone 
March  13  on  the  13th,  withdrew  northwards  to  the  Puster  Valley 
and  ceased  to  have  any  value  for  the  defence  of  the 
Tarvis  position.  Massena  only  pursued  Lusignan  as 
far  as  Pieve  di  Cadore ;  but  that  was  quite  enough  to 
threaten  the  Austrian  reinforcements  that  were  advanc¬ 
ing  at  that  moment  down  the  Puster  Valley  through 
Toblach  and  Sillian,  and  bring  them  to  a  halt.  What 
Massena  actually  did,  however,  was  to  wheel  about  and 
march  upon  Spilembergo  and  the  Tagliamento,  in  order 
to  reinforce  Bonaparte  there  without  delay.  Bonaparte 
had  in  the  meantime  driven  back  Hohenlohe  from  the 
March  16  Piave  to  the  Tagliamento,  and  on  March  16,  massing 
his  four  divisions  between  Pordenone  and  Casarsa,  he 
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moved  in  close  formation  across  the  river  upon  Codroipo. 

The  Austrians  only  had  weak  forces  along  the  river, 
which,  as  they  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  Massena’s 
advance  as  well,  fell  back  partly  in  the  direction  of 
Gemona,  partly  towards  Gorz  and  the  high  ground 
around  Gradiska. 

On  the  19th  Massena  and  Bonaparte  made  simultane-  March  19 
ous  attacks,  the  former  upon  the  Austrian  rearguard 
position  in  the  Chiusaforte  defile,  the  latter  upon  the 
lsonzo  position.  Heavily  outnumbered,  the  Archduke 
was  again  unable  to  hold  his  positions,  so  he  sent  back 
the  main  body  of  his  infantry  through  the  Birnbaum 
Forest  to  Laibach,  while  he  himself  hurried  northwards 
to  Tarvis,  where  he  had  sent  Marshal  Bajalich  from 
Gorz  two  days  earlier,  with  a  strong  infantry  column  March  17 
and  the  whole  of  his  artillery  park,  to  join  forces  with 
Mercandin. 

Bonaparte  left  Bernadotte  alone  to  follow  the  Austrian 
infantry  eastwards,  while  he  himself  with  his  main  body, 
under  Guyeux  and  Serrurier,  turned  off  northwards 
through  Cividale  and  Karfreit  to  Tarvis,  to  join  Massena. 

He  was  thus  keeping  on  the  shorter  line  of  operations ; 
for  the  distance  from  Verona  by  Tarvis  and  Bruck  to 
Vienna  was  only  350  miles,  against  400  miles  by  Laibach 
and  Graz — a  difference  of  nearly  five  days’  marches. 

On  March  20  Massena  reached  Tarvis  with  his  ad¬ 
vanced  guard.  Gontreuil,  with  Bajalich’s  advanced 
guard,  drove  them  out  westwards  again  two  days  later  March  22 
and  took  up  a  position  to  the  west  of  the  town,  at 
Saifnitz,  to  cover  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  artillery 
from  Gorz.  T  he  guns  were  taken  safely  through  Tarvis. 

But  Gontreuil  was  once  more  compelled  to  evacuate  March  23 
Tarvis,  in  spite  of  the  personal  assistance  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  and  he  fell  back  to  the  north-east  upon  Villach 
at  the  same  moment  when  Bajalich  was  just  clear  of 
Flitsch.  Massena  re-entered  Tarvis  and  turned  south¬ 
wards  to  Raibl  to  meet  Bajalich,  who  now  found  himself 
between  two  fires  ;  for  he  was  also  being  pursued  by 
Guyeux.  T  he  latter,  marching  northwards  from  Kar¬ 
freit,  had  captured  the  Flitsch  Pass,  and  from  there, 
urged  by  his  impetuous  commander,  he  pressed  forward 
on  the  heels  of  Bajalich,  who,  too  little  versed  in 
mountain  warfare  to  know  how  to  save  himself,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Raibl  with  2,000  men. 

Bonaparte  entered  Tarvis  on  March  24,  and  concen¬ 
trated  three  divisions  there.  Archduke  Charles,  during 
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the  next  four  days,  was  drawing  together  the  divisions 
of  Mercandin  and  Reuss  at  Klagenfurt.  Mercandin, 
marching  down  the  Puster  Valley,  had  lost  a  few  days 
at  Toblach  and  Innichen  waiting  to  see  what  Massena 
would  do  after  the  engagements  at  Longarone  and  Pieve 
di  Cadore,  and  had  arrived  too  late  to  save  the  situation 
at  Tarvis  ;  Reuss  came  up  from  Laibach  by  the  Loibl 
Pass.  Although  really  too  weak  to  attack  Bonaparte 
with  any  hope  of  success,  the  Archduke  at  one  time 
formed  a  plan  of  taking  the  main  body  of  his  army 
up  to  Linz,  after  making  arrangements  for  the  defence 
of  Vienna,  and  there  joining  the  fresh  reinforcements 
arriving  from  the  Rhine  ;  but  he  eventually  decided  to 
retreat  through  St.  Veit  towards  Leoben. 


11.  Bonaparte’s  advance  to  leoben 

After  three  days  of  rest,  Bonaparte  advanced  to  Villach, 
drawing  in  Joubert  and  Bernadotte  so  as  to  make  himself 
as  strong  as  possible.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Joubert  had  been  left  out  on  the  left  flank  near  Trient, 
to  watch  the  Tyrol  and  keep  communications  open  with 
Southern  Germany,  while  Bernadotte  had  gone  east¬ 
wards  from  Gorz  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  infantry. 
On  the  29th  Massena  engaged  the  Archduke’s  rearguard 
at  Krumpendorf  and  drove  it  back  on  the  town  ;  con¬ 
tinuing  in  pursuit  from  there  through  St.  Veit  and 
Friesach,  he  again  successfully  attacked  it  at  Dirnstein, 
two  miles  north  of  Friesach,  entering  Neumarkt  on  the 
2nd  and  Unzmarkt,  after  a  brief  engagement,  on  the  3rd. 
Shortly  before  his  arrival  at  Unzmarkt  an  Austrian 
column  with  heavy  artillery,  under  Marshal  Spork,  which 
had  been  delayed  at  Innichen  and  then  moved  on  through 
Spital,  passed  through  the  town. 

On  April  4  the  Archduke  continued  his  retreat  to 
Leoben,  and  Bonaparte  reached  Judenburg.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  then  divided  his  army,  sending  part  of  it  to  Bruck 
to  cover  Vienna,  while  he  himself  turned  northwards 
with  the  remainder  to  Vordernberg. 

On  the  7th  an  armistice  was  concluded,  which  was 
followed  on  the  18th  by  the  preliminaries  to  the  Treaty 
of  Leoben.  Bonaparte  had  already  made  overtures  ol 
peace  to  the  Archduke  from  Klagenfurt,  feeling  himself 
at  a  disadvantage  through  uncertainty  about  his  com¬ 
munications  and  his  long  line  of  operations ;  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  his  rapid  advance  to  Judenburg  and 
Leoben  made  the  Court  at  Vienna  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  terms. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  TYROL  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE 

THEATRE  OF  WAR 

Joubert  advanced  from  Trient  upon  Bozen  on  March 
20,  eight  days  after  Bonaparte  marched  out  of  Verona. 

Kerpen  fell  back  upon  Brixen,  and  Laudon  partly  upon 
Meran,  partly  into  the  Eisack  Valley,  joubert,  leaving 
5,000  men  in  Bozen,  moved  on  after  Kerpen  on  the  22nd,  March  22 
skirted  round  the  defile  at  Klausen,  and  reached  Brixen  March  24 
two  days  later,  whereupon  Kerpen  retreated  north-west¬ 
wards  to  Sterzing,  leaving  a  rearguard  at  Mittewald. 

Joubert  surrounded  this  rearguard,  however,  and  forced  March  26 
it  back  with  the  remainder  upon  Sterzing ;  he  then  had 
a  clear  road  for  his  advance  to  Villach.  Unaware  of  what 
had  been  happening  at  Villach,  he  remained  a  few  days 
at  Brixen,  awaiting  news ;  he  was  attacked  there  on 
April  2  by  Laudon  and  Kerpen,  but  held  his  own  against 
them. 

In  spite  of  Bonaparte’s  rapid  progress,  the  situation  of 
the  French  became  more  difficult  from  day  to  day.  The 
people  rose  up  against  them  all  over  the  Venetian 
territories,  so  that  small  detachments  and  despatch  riders 
were  in  constant  danger.  Bonaparte  had  to  leave 
stronger  and  stronger  detachments  for  the  defence  of 
communications  as  he  advanced  eastwards  ;  and  it  was 
in  view  of  all  these  difficulties  that  he  resolved,  on 
arrival  at  Klagenfurt,  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol  entirely  and 
draw  Joubert  after  him  to  Villach.  Joubert  received  this 
order  on  the  5th  ;  he  sent  the  troops  that  were  holding  April  5 
Bozen  back  to  Verona,  and  was  hoping  to  reach  Villach 
in  three  days,  but  Laudon  immediately  followed  him  April  5  7 
through  Bozen,  while  Kerpen  re-entered  Brixen  on 
the  7th,  and  also  set  out  after  him  as  far  as  Sillian, 
calling  out  the  Landsturm  reserve  on  all  sides  as  he 
went.  Joubert’s  progress  was  consequently  slow,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  series  of  rearguard  engagements — the 
most  important  one  was  in  the  mountain  passes  at 
Lienz— that  he  reached  Spital  on  April  10.  There  he 
heard  of  the  armistice  that  had  been  concluded. 

Bernadotte,  in  advancing  on  Laibach,  had  sent  out 
flank  detachments  to  Trieste  and  Fiume,  but  they  were 
driven  out  again  by  Colonel  Kasimir  of  the  Croatian 
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Landsturm,  on  the  10th  out  of  Fiume  and  on  the  14th 
out  of  Trieste.  Kasimir  himself,  however,  had  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Trieste  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Bonaparte  occupied  Venice  and  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  under  the  same  terms  on  the  16th.  The  final 
treaty  with  Austria  was  concluded  at  Campoformio  two 
days  later.  Austria  handed  over  Belgium  to  France, 
and  Lombardy  to  the  new  Cisalpine  Republic  that 
Bonaparte  had  formed  out  of  the  Cispaduan  and  I  rans- 
paduan  Republics.  In  return,  Austria  received  the 
Venetian  territories  as  far  as  the  Adige,  Venetian  Istria, 
Dalmatia  with  the  adjoining  islands,  and  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  Dalmatia.  She  also 
took  over  the  maritime  rights  of  Venice,  and  thus 
became  a  naval  Power. 
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[See  also'  the  Archduke  Charles’  own  most  interesting  “History  of 
the  Campaign  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,”  in  Vol.  III.  of  his 
“Ausgewahlte  Schriften,”  Vienna,  1893.  There  is  an  exhaustive  but 
very  biassed  Russian  account  by  Danilewski-Michalewski,  continued  by 
Colonel  Miljutin  ;  also  excellent  critical  accounts  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of 
the  works  of  Clausewitz,  and  in  miscellaneous  writings  by  Marshal 
Gallina  in  “  Streffleurs  Zeitschrift,”  etc.] 

Causes  of  the  War 

The  direct  causes  of  the  war  of  1799  were  French 
aggression  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Papal  and  Nea¬ 
politan  territories,  but  still  more  Bonaparte’s  expedition 
to  Egypt,  the  seizure  of  Malta,  and  Hoche’s  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain.  All  these  incidents  led 
Great  Britain  to  organise  a  second  coalition  with  Russia, 
and  later  on  with  Austria  as  well. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Austria  wanted  above  all  to  reconquer  Lombardy, 
Russia  under  the  Emperor  Paul  to  restore  the  Bourbons 
in  \  ranee,  England  to  put  a  stop  generally  to  the 
progress  of  trance  and  compel  her  to  evacuate  Egypt. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  Great  Britain  took  no  part 
beyond  the  payment  of  subsidies,  and  they  were  doled 
out  with  very  little  regularity. 

The  allies  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  three 
spheres  simultaneously.  An  Austrian  army  was  to 
operate  under  Archduke  Charles  in  South  Germany, 
assisted  by  a  Russian  force.  Another  Austrian  army, 
led  by  Bellegarde,  was  to  operate  in  Switzerland.  A 
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third  army,  Austro-Russian,  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Suvaroff  in  Italy,  and  Suvaroff  was  appointed  an  Austrian 
Field-Marshal  for  the  purpose. 

Later  on  the  operations  also  extended  into  Holland. 

Hostilities  were  to  begin  on  the  arrival  of  the  Russians, 
and  they  were  expected  towards  the  end  of  April. 

The  French,  in  alliance  with  Sardinia  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  only  wanted  to  hold  what  they  had  won,  and 
maintain  the  republics  they  had  set  up  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Rome,  and  Naples.  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  operate  with  three  armies  :  Jourdan  in  Southern 
Germany,  Massena  in  Switzerland,  and  Scherer  in  Italy. 


■Distribution  of  Troops  early  in  March 


The 

I. 

11. 


HI. 


Allies  : 

fSztaray  at  Neumarkt,  in  Bavaria,  with  15,000. 

\ Archduke  Charles  on  the  Lech,  with  80,000. 
'Hotze  in  the  Vorarlberg,  between  Bregenz 
and  Feldkirch,  with  a  detachment  under 
Auffenberg  near  Chur. 

I  Bellegarde  gradually  assembling  50,000  in  the 
{  Tyrol. 

I  Kray  (later  on  Suvaroff)  around  Verona  and 
Legnago  with  80,000. 

|  This  force  was  joined  towards  the  middle  of 
l  April  by  Rosenberg  with  30,000  Russians. 


Further,  Korsakoff  was  advancing  into  Germany  with 
30,000  Russians,  and  branched  off  later  into  Switzerland. 


7  he  French  : 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Bernadotte  near  Mannheim  and  Philippsburg, 
with  an  advanced  corps  of  observation, 
8,000  strong. 

Jourdan  with  the  Army  of  the  Danube,  40,000, 
near  Strassburg  and  Basle. 
rMassenain  Switzerland,  between  the  Lakes  of 
Constance  and  Wallenstadt,  with  30,000. 

I  Lecourbe  between  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and 
Mt.  St.  Gothard,  with  10,000. 

(Scherer  in  Lombardy,  with  about  55,000. 

]  Macdonald  with  about  35,000  down  in  Central 
1  Italy. 
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Plans  of  Operations 

The  plans  of  operations  were  not  left  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  these  different  armies,  but  were  decided  for 
the  allies  by  the  Hofkriegsrat,  or  Austrian  Ministry  of 
War  (actually  by  the  Minister  himself,  Thugut),  and  for 
the  French  by  Carnot.  In  the  former  case  it  was 
resolved  that  all  the  forces  of  the  allies  should  move 
forward  on  the  offensive  together :  Archduke  Charles 
to  occupy  South  Germany  and  establish  himself  on  the 
Rhine  ;  Bellegarde  to  hold  the  Tyrol  and  then,  when 
ordered,  advance  into  Switzerland  ;  Suvaroff  to  reconquer 
Northern  Italy.  On  the  other  side:  Jourdan  was  to 
cross  the  Rhine  and  advance  to  the  Lech ;  Massena 
to  advance  through  Vorarlberg,  and  Lecourbe  along  the 
Inn  Valley  to  Innsbruck  ;  Scherer  to  march  on  Verona 
and  Bassano. 

With  a  view  to  establishing  themselves  on  a  strategic 
line  from  Augsburg  through  Innsbruck  to  Bassano, 
Jourdan  was  to  start  first,  Massena  and  Lecourbe  next, 
and  Scherer  last.  On  both  sides  due  importance  was 
attached  to  strategic  alignment  of  this  kind,  and  to  the 
great  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  mountain  districts,  and  especially  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  which  were  like  two  huge 
bastions  commanding  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Po. 


Progress  of  Events 

A.  The  Operations  in  Southern  Germany 

The  French  were  the  first  to  advance  here.  Without 
waiting  for  the  declaration  of  war,  and  while  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Rastatt  was  still  sitting,  Bernadotte  occupied 
Mannheim  on  March  1  ;  and  the  same  day  Jourdan, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  towns  of  Swabia,  crossed  the  March  1 
Rhine  at  Kehl  and  Basle  and  pressed  on  to  the  Danube 
and  the  Iller.  Archduke  Charles  drew  his  forces 
together,  and  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  on  the  17th,  March  17 
he  advanced  against  Jourdan,  defeating  him  at  Ostrach  March  20 
on  the  20th,  and  again  at  Stokach  on  the  25th.  Acting  March  2. 
on  orders  received  from  Thugut,  however,  he  then  came 
to  a  halt  at  Engen,  and  did  not  move  southwards  into 
Switzerland  until  two  months  later,  whereas  if  he  had 
continued  his  advance  at  once,  he  would  have  taken 
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Massena  in  rear.  He  called  down  Sztaray  from  Neu- 
markt  and  sent  him  out  into  the  Black  Forest  to  cover 
his  right  flank  from  the  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Suvaroff  expressed  himself  very  strongly  about 
Thugut’s  interference  in  the  conduct  of  operations 
during  this  war.  “  Never  before  in  any  war  has  diplo¬ 
macy  held  such  unbridled  and  full  control.  Neither  the 
broad  object  of  the  war  nor  the  general  direction  and 
course  of  operations  has  been  explained  to  the  generals. 
The  people  in  Vienna  500  miles  away  presume  to  direct 
operations,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  every  minute  pro¬ 
duces  some  change  or  other.  How  can  this  Court 
official,  even  though  he  were  girded  with  the  sword  of 
Skanderbeg,  command  an  army  from  his  office  chair,  and 
give  orders  to  meet  conditions  that  change  on  the  field 
every  single  moment  ?  ” 

B.  The  Operations  in  Switzerland  and  on  the 
Frontiers  of  the  Tyrol 

I.  THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH 

Massena  also  advanced  without  waiting  for  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  marching  into  the  Graubunden  district 
as  Jourdan  approached  the  Upper  Danube.  He  detached 
three  brigades  to  protect  his  flanks  and  communications, 
while  with  two  others  he  crossed  the  Rhine  nearly  due 
east  of  Wallenstadt,  surprised  and  scattered  a  small  post 
in  the  Lucien  Pass,  half-way  between  Feldkirch  and 
March  7  Chur.  On  the  7th  he  turned  southwards  to  Chur,  while 
at  the  same  time  Lecourbe  advanced  from  Bellinzona 
over  the  snow-capped  passes  of  St.  Bernard,  to  Thusis, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Chur,  so  that  Auffenberg  was 
hemmed  in  between  them  and  only  escaped  with  heavy 
March  io  losses.  From  Thusis,  Lecourbe  turned  eastwards  over 
the  mountains  to  Zernetz,  in  the  Engadine.  On  the 
Austrian  side,  an  attempt  by  Marshal  Hotze  to  re¬ 
capture  the  Lucien  Pass  failed,  and  so  also  did  an  attack 
by  General  Laudon  with  four  battalions  upon  Zernetz 
on  the  nth,  which  was  followed  two  days  later  by  the 
loss  of  Martinsbruck.  A  second  attempt  by  Laudon 
against  the  Scharl-Joch  (ten  miles  easpof  Zernetz),  with 
March  15  a  view  to  taking  Lecourbe  in  rear,  was  only  partially 
successful. 

Further  to  the  south,  Dessolles  advanced  with  another 
column  from  Tirano  and  reached  Bormio,  at  the  parting 
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of  the  roads  over  the  Worms  and  the  Stilfse  Passes,  on 
March  17,  so  that  Laudon,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  fall  back  through  the  Worms  Pass  after  his  second 
attempt,  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  at 
Taufers.  But  he  was  again  driven  out  of  here  on  the  March  25 
25th;  and  as  Lecourbe,  pressing  on  through  Martins- 
bruck,  had  now  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Nauders  as 
well,  he  only  managed  to  save  himself  by  swerving  off 
in  a  bold  and  difficult  march  across  some  glaciers  and 
making  his  way  to  Landeck. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attack  by  Massena  upon  Hotze’s 
entrenched  position  at  Feldkirch  on  the  23rd  had  been  March  23 
repulsed  by  the  Austrians. 

II.  THE  AUSTRIAN  COUNTER-OFFENSIVE  ;  RECONQUEST  OF 

GRAUBUNDEN 

Bellegarde  at  this  time  was  not  in  a  position  to  take 
up  a  decided  offensive  ;  but  he  wanted  at  least  to  re¬ 
capture  Nauders  and  Glurns,  which  were  in  Tyrolese 
territory,  so  towards  the  end  of  March  he  sent  a  strong- 
column  down  the  Inn  Valley  and  another  to  Glurns, 
which  drove  back  the  French  across  the  frontier  early  in 
April.  Not  until  four  weeks  later,  after  consultation 
with  Hotze,  did  he  begin  his  own  advance.  On  April  30 
he  occupied  Remus,  four  miles  south-west  of  Martins- 
bruck,  three  days  later  Siis,  and  on  the  6th  Zernetz ;  May  3 
Lecourbe  fell  back  before  him  to  Thusis,  but  had  to  turn  May  6 
a  few  days  later  against  an  Austrian  flying  column  May  1013 
under  Rohan,  coming  up  from  Bellinzona.  On  the  13th  May  13 
Bellegarde  and  Hotze  began  the  combined  movement 
they  had  agreed  upon.  Bellegarde  led  four  columns 
across  the  crest  of  the  Alps  by  the  Albula  Pass  and 
reached  Thusis.  Hotze  once  more  attacked  the  Lucien 
Pass  on  the  14th  and  occupied  Chur.  The  French,  May  14 
seriously  demoralised,  fell  back  westwards  to  Dissentis 
and  Andermatt,  and  northwards  from  there  down  the 
Reuss  Valley  to  Altdorf,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  where  Lecourbe  joined  them  on  the  24th.  May  24 
Massena’s  main  body  had  also  fallen  back  down  the 
Rhine  to  St.  Gall  and  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

Graubt'inden  was  reconquered,  and  the  moment  had 
come  when  Bellegarde  could  join  forces  with  Suvaroff, 
who  had  entered  Milan  towards  the  end  of  April. 
Suvaroff,  starting  on  May  20,  had  marched  southwards 
over  the  Splt'igen  Pass,  reaching  Tortona  and  Alessandria 
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on  June  8  (140  miles  in  nineteen  days).  To  keep  open 
his  communications  with  Hotze  and  protect  his  rear  and 
right  flank,  he  left  St.  Julien  with  5,000  men  at  Dissentis, 
Marshal  Hadik  with  12,000  close  to  him  at  Airolo, 
guarding  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  and  Prince  Rohan  with 
5,000  guarding  the  Simplon  Pass. 

III.  MASSENA’s  RETREAT  TO  ZURICH  ;  THE  ARCHDUKE  ON 
THE  OEFENSIVE  IN  SWITZERLAND 

The  successes  of  the  Austrians  ,in  the  Upper  Rhine 
Valley  made  Massena’s  position  on  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance  untenable ;  and  though  he  received  strong  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Jourdan’s  army  in  the  course  of  April 
and  May,  which  placed  ten  divisions  at  his  disposal,  he 
felt  himself  so  seriously  threatened  by  the  Archduke 
that  he  fell  back  upon  the  fortifications  of  Zurich.  As 
soon  as  this  movement  became  apparent,  Hotze  and  the 
Archduke  advanced  across  the  Rhine  after  him.  Hotze 
crossed  at  Feldkirch  on  May  22,  and  arrived  at  St.  Gall 
next  day.  Nauendorf,  with  an  advanced  column  from 
May  21  the  Archduke’s  army,  crossed  at  Stein,  near  Schaffhausen, 

May  23  on  the  2 1st,  followed  two  days  later  by  the  main  body.  On 

May  24  the  24th  the  Austrians  were  less  than  twenty  miles  to  the 
May  25  east  of  Zurich,  and  onty  one  day’s  march  apart.  After  a 
somewhat  feeble  attempt  to  strike  at  the  Austrian  armies 
in  succession  before  they  could  combine,  Massena  took 
up  a  fortified  position  to  the  east  of  Zurich.  To  avoid  a 
frontal  attack,  the  Archduke  detached  a  strong  column 
under  Jellachich  to  go  round  by  Utznach  and  Zug  and 
outflank  Massena.  Lecourbe,  however,  checked  this 
enveloping  movement  from  Altdorf,  and  the  Archduke 
was  compelled  to  make  a  frontal  attack,  which  he  did  in 
First  the  first  Battle  of  Zurich.  Massena  was  overpowered,  and 
battle  force(j  back  into  a  still  stronger  position  at  Albis,  on  the 
Zurich,  western  outskirts  of  Zurich,  leaving  Zurich  itself  in  the 
June  4  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Lecourbe  also  fell  back  upon 
the  Lake  of  Sarnen ;  while  Jellachich  occupied  Altdorf 
and  opened  up  communications  with  St.  Julien  and 
Hadik. 

C.  The  Operations  in  Italy 

I.  SCHERER  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  J  AND  KRAY’S 

COUNTER-ATTACK 

The  operations  in  Italy  began  more  than  three  weeks 
later  than  those  in  Germany.  On  March  24  and  25 
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Scherer  crossed  the  Mincio.  The  Austrian  main  body 
was  at  Verona  and  Legnago,  and  they  had  a  small 
detachment  at  Pastrengo,  six  miles  south  of  Rivoli,  to 
maintain  communication  with  the  Tyrol.  Scherer  struck 
at  this  detachment  on  the  26th,  but  was  not  successful.  March  26 
He  then  tried  to  cross  the  Adige  at  Legnago,  but  again 
failed.  Meanwhile  the  Austrians  had  concentrated  their 
main  body  at  Verona,  and  on  April  5  they  advanced  in 
several  columns  against  the  left  flank  of  the  French 
before  the  latter  had  begun  to  cross  the  river.  In  a 
battle  at  Magnano,  Scherer  was  severely  defeated,  and 
fell  back  on  the  7th  behind  the  Mincio,  while  the  April  7 
Austrians  laid  siege  to  Mantua  and  Peschiera.  Ten 
days  later  Suvaroff  joined  the  army  at  Verona,  with 
30,000  Russians  under  Rosenberg. 

II.  SUVAROFF’s  ADVANCE  ON  MILAN  AND  ALESSANDRIA 

On  April  19  Suvaroff  began  his  advance  to  the  Chiese, 
whereupon  the  French  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Oglio, 
on  which  they  had  occupied  all  the  chief  points  for  April  20 
crossing,  and  fell  back  on  the  Adda.  Scherer  resigned 
his  command  on  the  26th,  and  was  succeeded  by  Moreau.  April  26 
On  the  25th  the  heads  of  SuvarofFs  columns  reached  the  April  25 
Adda,  having  covered  over  sixty  miles  in  six  days  ;  and  the 
following  day  Melas  and  Vukassovich  forced  the  passage  April  26 
ot  the  Adda;  Melas  at  Cassano,  and  Vukassovich,  who 
had  come  down  from  Trient  and  Bergamo,  twelve  miles 
higher  upstream,  locking  up  Serrurier  in  Verderic, 
where  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  On  the  29th  Suvaroff  April  20 
entered  Milan.  19 

On  assuming  command,  Moreau  retreated  without  a 
halt  to  Alessandria,  where  he  arrived  with  his  army 
very  much  disorganised  on  May  7.  He  took  up  a  strong 
position,  with  advanced  posts  at  Tortona  and  Valenza. 
Suvaroff,  on  the  other  hand,  besieged  Pizzighettone  and 
the  Citadel  of  Milan,  and  then  steered  the  Austrians 
across  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  with  the  idea  that  they  should 
attack  Alessandria  from  the  east,  while  Rosenberg 
marched  straight  down  through  Valenza.  General  Ott 
at  Reggio — near  Modena— was  to  cover  the  left  flank 
and  the  siege  of  Mantua,  but  especially  to  look  out  for 
Macdonald  approaching  from  Central  Italy,  and  contain 
him. 

On  May  12  Rosenberg  tried  to  cross  the  Po  at  Bas- 
signana,  five  miles  below  Valenza,  but  was  repulsed. 


May  26 


June  8-12 
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Suvaroff  then  brought  him  round  through  Pavia  to  join 
the  main  body  at  Tortona.  Meanwhile  Moreau,  threat¬ 
ened  in  rear  by  insurrections  in  Piedmont,  evacuated 
Alessandria,  sent  back  his  baggage  partly  by  the  Briangon 
Pass  (west  of  Turin),  partly  south-westwards  through 
Acqui  to  Genoa,  while  he  himself  fell  back  through 
Garessio  to  the  Riviera.  Suvaroff  then  turned  north¬ 
west  from  Tortona,  occupied  Turin,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  small  fortresses  of  Cuneo  and  Ceva. 


III.  SUVAROFFS  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  MACDONALD 

When  Bellegarde  joined  him  early  in  June,  Suvaroff 
could  dispose  of  nearly  120,000  men.  But  this  large 
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force  was  too  much  dispersed.  Suvaroff  himself  with 
30,000  was  at  Turin ;  40,000  were  scattered  about  in 
flank  detachments  watching  the  Alps  on  one  side  and 
the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Bellegarde  with  25,000 
was  between  Tortona  and  Alessandria;  Ott  and  Klenau 
with  15,000  were  at  Reggio  and  Ferrara;  Kray  with 
20,000  was  besieging  Mantua. 

But  on  hearing  early  in  June  of  Macdonald’s  arrival  at 
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Pisa  and  Lucca,  Suvaroff  rearranged  his  forces.  He  | 


assumed  that  Macdonald  would  advance  along  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa  to  join  Moreau,  so  he  concentrated  50,000  men 
at  Alessandria  ;  and  when  Jellachich  reached  the  Reuss 
Valley  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  Hadik  was  called 
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down  from  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  to  reinforce  the  main 
body.  The  French  adopted  a  bold  and  dangerous  plan. 

While  Macdonald  branched  off  across  the  Apennines  to 
Modena,  and  weak  advanced  columns  marched  on  parallel 
lines  from  Sarzana  to  Reggio  and  Pontremoli  to  Parma, 

Moreau  would  move  from  Genoa  against  Tortona. 
Suvaroffs  object  was  to  try  to  prevent  the  ultimate 
junction  of  the  two  columns,  and  break  them  up  in 
succession.  Hearing  on  June  12  that  Macdonald  had 
reached  Modena,  he  resolved  to  march  against  him  at 
Dnce,  leaving  Bellegarde  at  Tortona  to  cover  the  sieges 
of  Tortona,  Alessandria,  and  Turin,  and  either  detain  or 
drive  back  Moreau. 

On  June  9  Macdonald  crossed  the  Apennines,  as 
irranged,  in  several  very  disjointed  columns ;  three  days 
ater  he  encountered  Klenau  and  Hohenzollern,  who  had  june  12 
oeen  sent  southwards  to  cover  the  siege  of  Mantua,  drove 
hem  back  upon  Mantua,  and  then,  leaving  two  divisions 
o  protect  his  right  flank,  wheeled  to  the  left  towards 
Piacenza.  General  Ott’s  advanced  troops  in  Parma 
consequently  fell  back  upon  Piacenza.  On  the  15th  also,  june  i4, 15 
Suvaroff  with  25,000  advanced  from  Alessandria  and 
I'ortona  to  Piacenza.  The  distance  he  had  to  cover, 
lowever,  was  fifty  miles;  so  Ott  had  to  fight  the  French 
single-handed,  and  as  he  was  outnumbered,  he  fell  back 
>ehind  the  Tidone.  This  was  on  the  16th,  and  the  same  june  16 
lay  Suvaroff'  entered  Casteggio. 

Next  day  Macdonald  hoped  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  June  17 
3tt  before  Suvaroff  joined  him  ;  and  he  called  in  the  two 
livisions  he  had  left  at  Parma  and  Modena.  Ott,  how¬ 
ever,  held  his  own  until  the  afternoon,  when  he  was 
einlorced  by  Melas  with  Suvaroffs  advanced  guard. 

The  French  were  then  thrown  back  across  the  Tidone 
o  Piacenza.  Melas  on  this  occasion  had  marched  fifty 
niles  in  thirty-six  hours. 

Macdonald  took  up  a  position  on  the  Trebbia,  about  Battle 
ive  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Tidone,  with  his  advanced  ON  THE 
roops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  same  day 
iuvaroff  came  up,  crossed  the  "Tidone  in  three  columns, 
nd  drove  back  the  French  across  the  Trebbia.  Mac- 
lonald’s  two  detached  divisions  rejoined  him  in  the 
ourse  of  the  evening,  and  then  the  allies  numbered 
5,000  against  40,000  French,  spread  over  a  front  of  some 
5,000  yards. 

On  June  19  Macdonald  was  the  first  to  attack,  though 
ot  until  10  a.m.,  as  his  troops  were  in  a  state  of  great 
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fatigue.  The  Russians  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allies 
were  wavering  badly,  when  the  arrival  of  ten  squadrons 
to  their  support,  sent  by  Melas  from  Prince  Liechtenstein’s 
cavalry,  altered  the  situation.  Prince  Liechtenstein 
turned  off  to  the  left  again  almost  immediately  after  this 
and  fell  upon  the  flank  of  a  French  division  which  was 
advancing  against  Melas.  This  bold  initiative  decided 
the  battle,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  night 
Macdonald  retreated  to  Reggio. 

Meanwhile  Moreau  had  reached  Gavi,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Genoa,  on  the  16th,  with  the  intention  of  at¬ 
tacking  Bellegarde  during  the  absence  of  Suvaroff. 
On  hearing  about  the  reverse  on  the  Trebbia,  he  fell 
back  again  to  Genoa. 

On  the  25th  Suvaroff  was  back  in  Tortona  for  a  com¬ 
bined  advance  with  Bellegarde  against  Moreau.  There, 
however,  he  stopped,  owing  to  his  discontent  with  the 
diplomatic  and  political  intrigues  that  were  hampering 
operations,  and  contented  himself  with  the  siege  of  the 
Citadel  at  Tortona  and  of  Alessandria.  Alessandria 
capitulated  on  July  21,  and  on  the  28th  Mantua  did 
likewise,  whereupon  Kray  also  marched  off  to  Tortona, 
and  arrived  there  in  the  early  days  of  August. 

IV.  JOUBERT  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  NOVI 

On  July  16,  about  a  month  after  the  battle  on  the 
Trebbia,  Macdonald  and  Moreau  joined  forces  at  Genoa. 
Macdonald  had  advanced  along  the  coast,  as  Suvaroff 
originally  thought  he  would. 

Early  in  August  Joubert  took  over  the  command  of 
both  their  armies,  with  strict  orders  to  assume  the  offen¬ 
sive  at  once  and  march  by  the  shortest  way  upon  Alessan¬ 
dria,  to  try  to  compel  Suvaroff  to  fight  before  Kray 
could  join  him.  But  this  junction  took  place  before  he 
could  do  anything,  and  Suvaroff  advanced  from  Alessan¬ 
dria  and  Tortona  to  meet  Joubert.  On  August  15  they 
met  in  battle  at  Novi.  Early  on  that  day  Joubert  occupied 
this  town  and  the  heights  on  both  sides  of  it.  Suvaroff 
sent  forward  Kray  first  against  the  French  left  wing,  and 
then  Bagration  against  their  centre ;  but  both  attacks 
were  repulsed.  The  French  were  even  pressing  forward 
in  pursuit  of  Bagration,  when  Melas,  who  had  hurried  on  ( 
to  the  battlefield  on  his  own  responsibility,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  French  and 
rolled  up  the  whole  of  their  right  wing.  Joubert  was 
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killed,  and  Moreau  led  back  the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  to  Gavi  and  Genoa.  Suvaroff  did  not  pursue  them 
with  any  vigour,  but  took  up  a  position  again  at  Alessan¬ 
dria  and  Asti. 

The  appointment  of  Suvaroff  to  be  an  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal  had  not  led  to  the  removal  of  those  differences 
which  are  the  usual  feature  of  coalitions  ;  and  the  relations 
became  more  strained  than  ever  when  the  Russian  Court 
and  Suvaroff  proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  King  of 
Sardinia,  but  Austria  refused.  A  regrouping  of  the 
forces  of  the  coalition  was  then  agreed  upon. 

The  Austrians  were  to  remain  alone  in  Italy,  60,000 
strong,  under  Melas.  Archduke  Charles  was  to  command 
a  second  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine,  to  make  a  diversion 
there  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
preparing  to  land  in  Holland  with  a  Russian  and  British 
force  and  drive  out  Marshal  Brune.  Suvaroff  was  to 
operate  alone  in  Switzerland  with  a  Russian  force  of 
50,000. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  September  was  spent  in  marching 
into  these  new  positions. 

v.  melas’  operations  against  cuneo 

After  the  departure  of  the  Russians,  Melas  moved  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  40,000  strong,  against  the  Tanaro 
around  Bra,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  possession  as 
rapidly  as  possible  of  Ceva  and  Cuneo,  wresting1  their 
last  remaining  strongholds  north  of  the  Apennines  from 
the  French,  and  driving  them  back  into  the  Riviera.  To 
protect  his  right  flank,  he  sent  forward  about  20,000  men 
in  three  groups  up  the  valleys  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  Dora 
Riparia,  and  Orba,  watching  the  passes  of  St.  Bernard, 
Mt.  Cenis,  and  Mt.  Genevre  on  one  side  and  the 
Apennines  on  the  other.  Five  thousand  more,  under 
Klenau,  watched  Central  Italy  from  Sarzana. 

On  the  French  side,  some  50,000  stood  along  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  and  10,000  more 
formed  the  garrisons  of  Genoa,  Gavi,  and  Cuneo.  As 
they  were  short  of  almost  all  supplies  and  requisites, 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

.  °n  November  3  Melas  attacked  Genola,  and  then  laid 
siege  to  Cuneo,  which  capitulated  on  December  3.  On 
December  6  Hohenzollern  captured  Gavi,  the  French 
hnding  it  impossible  to  do  anything  to  save  the  place, 
lhey  then  evacuated  all  their  positions  on  the  northern 
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ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  fell  back  upon  Genoa,  Savona, 
and  the  Riviera. 

Nov.  14  On  the  14th,  after  they  had  repulsed  an  isolated 
attack  by  Klenau  on  Genoa,  both  sides  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

D.  The  Operations  in  Switzerland  Again 

I.  MASSENA  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  AND  THE  ARCHDUKE’S 

COUNTER-ATTACK 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August  there 
was  comparative  quiet  in  Switzerland  as  well  as  in  Italy. 
The  Directoire  had  appointed  a  new  Minister  of  War  in 
the  person  of  Bernadotte,  and  he  sent  out  no  lack  ol 
instructions  to  Massena  and  Joubert  to  resume  the  offen¬ 
sive.  Massena  complied  almost  at  once  with  an  attack 
by  his  right  wing  under  Lecourbe,  in  the  hope  ol  captur¬ 
ing  the  Reuss  Valley  and  cutting  Archduke  .Charles’ 
communications  with  Italy. 

General  Turreau  began  this  attack  on  August  13  in  the 
Upper  Rhone  Valley,  advancing  against  a  weak  brigade 
under  Rohan,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  across  the 
Aug.  15  Simplon  Pass.  Two  da}^s  later,  Lecourbe  himself  ad¬ 
vanced  against  another  lorce  under  Strauch,  which  was 
guarding  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  ;  Strauch  was  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  on  Bellinzona.  Lecourbe’s  left  wing 
was  equally  successful  in  the  direction  of  Altdorf,  Wasen, 
and  Amsteg.  An  Austrian  brigade  tried  to  defend  the 
Teufelsbriicke,  a  bridge  across  the  Reuss,  but  failed,  and 
Aug.  16  had  to  fall  back  on  the  1 6th,  threatened  on  both  flanks,  to 
Dissentis  and  Chur.  Finally,  Jellachich’s  brigade  was 
forced  back  from  Schwyz  to  Utznach  on  the  Lake  of 
Zurich.  Archduke  Charles  wanted  to  reply  to  these  French 
successes  on  his  left  wing  by  a  counter-attack  with  his 
right,  crossing  the  river  north  of  Zurich  to  avoid  a 
difficult  frontal  attack  at  or  near  the  town  itself.  Korsa¬ 
koff  came  up  with  reinforcements  in  the  night  of  August 
16-17,  and  with  this  assistance  the  Archduke  attempted 
a  crossing  at  Dettingen  ;  but  he  lacked  materials  for 
building  bridges  rapidly,  and  also  neglected  to  send 
advanced  troops  across  to  cover  the  bridging  operations, 
so  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Exposed  to  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  concealed  along  the  opposite 
bank,  the  sappers  were  compelled  to  stop  work  ;  and  as 
his  counterstroke  had  failed,  the  Archduke  had  to  send 
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more  troops  on  the  1 8th  to  the  Linth  Canal  near  Utznach  Aug.  18 
in  support  of  his  beaten  left  wing,  which  was  then  able 
to  hold  its  own  there  and  behind  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt. 

At  this  juncture  he  heard  about  the  redistribution  of  the 
allies’  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  reports  came  in  about 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  section  that  was  now 
allotted  to  him,  on  the  Rhine.  At  his  request  Korsakoff 
took  over  the  Austrian  positions  around  Zurich  and 
Wallenstadt,  and  the  Archduke  himself  evacuated  Switzer¬ 
land  during  the  last  week  in  August,  so  that  Massena 
near  Zurich  was  opposed  only  to  the  Russians  and  a 
small  mixed  Austro-Russian  force  under  Hotze.  Hotze’s 
command  also  included  Jellachich’s  brigade  at  Sargans 
and  Ragatz,  and  another  brigade  under  Marshal  Linken 
at  Chur. 


II.  MASSENA’S  ADVANCE  AGAINST  THE  RUSSIANS 

Korsakoff  and  Hotze,  who  now  both  came  under 
Suvaroff  s  command,  immediately  received  orders  from 
him  to  remain  where  they  were  and  await  his  arrival 
at  Altdorf,  which  he  timed  for  September  26.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  three  divisions  were  together — they  were 
each  about  20,000  strong — they  would  make  a  con¬ 
vergent  advance  against  Massena,  who  stood  south  of 
Zurich.  When  Massena  heard  of  Suvaroffs  approach, 
however,  he  decided  to  attack  Korsakoff  and  Hotze  Sept.  20 
before  Suvaroff  had  time  to  arrive. 

On  September  25  Lecourbe  informed  him  that  Suvaroff 
had  reached  the  St.  Gothard  Pass ;  so  he  hurriedly 
threw  bridges  across  the  Limmat  at  Dietikon,  about  six 
miles  below  Zurich,  without  attracting  the  enemy’s 
attention.  He  then  marched  against  Korsakoff,  attacking  second 
him  on  his  right  wing  and  centre  near  Zurich.  The  Battle 
Russians  were  completely  defeated,  and  thrown  back  in  2- 
disorder  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  near  Schafif- sepYTa’ 
hausen. 

Massena’s  right  wing,  under  Soult,  made  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  Hotze’s  position  on  the  Linth  with  the  same 
success.  Hotze  was  killed,  and  his  successor,  Petrasch, 
fell  back  on  St.  Gall  and  from  there  to  Bregenz. 

III.  SUVAROFF’s  MARCH  THROUGH  SWITZERLAND 

Suvaroff  received  his  orders  to  march  into  Switzerland 
at  Asti  on  August  27.  The  distance  from  Asti  through 
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Valenza  to  Lugano  was  ioo  miles,  from  there  over 
the  St.  Gothard  Pass  to  Altdorf  another  75,  and  from 
Altdorf  to  Zurich  40,  making  about  220  miles  in  all. 
Taking  10  miles  a  day  as  a  fair  average  for  an  army 
to  keep  up,  Suvaroff  had  rather  more  than  three  weeks’ 
marching  before  him.  He  left  Asti  early  in  September, 
Sept.  10-1 1  passed  through  Valenza  on  the  10th  and  11th,  and 
reached  Lugano  on  the  15th.  There  he  halted  for  five 
days  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  crossing 
Sept.  15-20  the  St.  Gothard,  and  especially  to  meet  the  difficult 
problem  of  mule  transport  for  supplies,  ammunition, 
and  the  necessary  baggage,  as  no  wagons  could  be 


taken.  He  had  selected  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  so  as  to 
lose  no  time,  and  to  march  straight  against  Massena  ;  if 
he  had  gone  by  the  Splugen  Pass  he  could  have  taken 
wagons,  but  the  way  was  more  circuitous.  He  sent  his 
field  artillery  that  way  to  Landeck,  however,  with  an 
escort,  while  his  heavy  baggage  and  supplies  went  by 
Verona  and  the  Tyrol  to  Feldkirch. 

To  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  protect 
his  advance  after  passing  Bellinzona,  Auffenberg  was  to 
operate  on  the  right  up  the  Rhine  Valley  from  Chur, 
while  Strauch  worked  out  to  the  left,  but  close  to  his 
own  line  of  advance  upon  the  St.  Gothard.  Suvaroff 
advanced  with  his  main  bod}^  in  two  columns,  the  larger 
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one  marching  through  Airolo  towards  Andermatt,  the 
other,  under  Rosenberg,  through  Biasca  to  Dissentis. 

The  latter  was  to  support  Auffenberg,  and  it  started 
from  Bellinzona  on  the  19th,  two  days  ahead  of  Suvaroff  Sept.  19 
himself.  Suvaroff  hoped  to  cross  the  Pass  on  the  24th, 
and  reach  Altdorf  on  the  26th  and  Lucerne  on  the  27th. 

He  was  at  Bellinzona  on  the  21st  and  at  Airolo  on  the 
23rd.  On  the  24th,  thirsting  for  action  and  full  of  im-  Sept.  24 
patience,  he  attacked  three  or  four  French  battalions  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  St.  Gothard,  before  Rosen¬ 
berg  had  had  time  to  make  Lecourbe  feel  the  pressure 
on  his  flank.  1  he  french  were  scattered,  and  Suvaroff 
joined  Rosenberg  at  Andermatt  the  same  evening. 
Lecourbe  retreated  to  Goschenen.  Auffenberg  now  aimed 
at  the  Maderan  Valle}^,  so  as  to  threaten  Lecourbe’s  left  Sept.  24 
flank  in  the  same  way  as  Rosenberg  had  done  the  day 
before.  Strauch  remained  behind  on  the  St.  Gothard. 

On  September  25  Suvaroff  reached  a  point  in  the 
Reuss  Valley  six  miles  north  of  Andermatt ;  he  had  met 
with  only  a  feeble  resistance,  but  had  been  delayed 
restoring  the  TeufelsbrQcke.  Lecourbe,  attacked  in 
flank  by  Auffenberg,  fell  back  upon  Altdorf.  The 
following  day  Suvaroff  entered  Altdorf,  and  Lecourbe  Sept.  26 
continued  his  retreat  to  Lucerne. 

1  he  day  before,  however,  Massena,  who  was  three 
days’  marches  to  the  north,  had  attacked  Korsakoff  and 
Hotze  and  defeated  them,  thus  entirely  breaking  up 
SuvarofFs  plan  of  a  concentric  advance.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  direct  road  from  Altdorf  through  Brunnen 
to  Schwyz ;  so  Suvaroff  had  to  turn  eastwards  by  a 
narrow  mountain  path  into  the  Schachen  Valley,  then 
over  the  Kinzig  Pass  and  down  the  Muotta  Valley  to 
Schwyz.  It  took  him  three  days,  in  spite  of  all  his  Sept.27-29 
ettorts,  to  take  his  20,000  men  round,  and  gather  them 
together  at  Muotta,  though  the  village  was  only  about 
twelve  miles  away.  In  the  meantime  Massena  had  sent 
a  division  to  Schwyz,  which  arrived  there  on  the  28th,  Sept.  28 
and  occupied  the  mouths  of  the  defiles  by  which  the 
Russians  would  come  out.  Suvaroff,  however,  attacked 
mean  and  drove  them  to  within  about  three  miles  of 
r>chwyz.  He  now  had  to  choose  whether  he  would 
-ontinue  his  advance  alone  in  the  same  direction  or 
•urn  to  the  right  and  join  forces  with  Hotze,  who,  in 
iccordance  with  earlier  orders  from  Suvaroff  himself, 
vas  approaching  with  a  view  to  supporting  the  attack 
nat  had  been  planned  for  the  25th  and  26th.  Hotze’s  Sept.  25 
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main  column,  however,  had  been  completely  broken 
up  by  Soult  on  the  25th  ;  Jellachich,  marching  up  from 
Sargans,  had  arrived  at  Nai'els  on  the  same  day,  but  too 
late  to  save  the  situation,  and  consequently  retraced  his 
Sept.  26  footsteps  the  following  day. 

A  third  column  of  3,000  under  Marshal  Linken  crossed 
Sept.  24  the  mountains  by  the  Panixer  Pass  on  the  24th,  forced 
back  the  French  from  there  during  the  two  following 
days,  and  entered  Glarus  on  the  27th  ;  there  it  found 
Sept.  27  itself  face  to  face  with  a  strong  brigade  under  Molitor 
that  Soult  had  left  behind.  A  message  came  from 
Suvaroff,  dated  September  26  at  Altdorf,  saying  he 
counted  on  being  in  Muotta  on  the  27th  and  in  Schwyz 
on  the  28th.  The  28th  and  29th  passed,  however,  and 
Linken  was  still  unable  to  communicate  with  Muotta, 
though  the  direct  distance  was  so  short ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  latter  day,  thinking  himself  quite  cut  off, 
he  evacuated  Glarus,  recrossed  the  mountains,  and  fell 
Sept.  30  back  into  the  Rhine  Valley.  Archduke  Charles,  com¬ 
menting  upon  these  successive  rearward  movements, 
said,  “  Petrasch  found  a  pretext  for  retreating  in  Korsa¬ 
koff’s  retreat,  Jellachich  in  that  of  Petrasch,  and  Linken 
in  that  of  Jellachich.”  Linken’s  retreat  coincided  with 
the  beginning  of  the  wheel  to  the  right  from  Muotta, 
which  Suvaroff  decided  upon  on  the  28th.  Auffenberg, 
with  the  advanced  guard,  attacked  the  detachments  that 
Molitor  had  thrown  out  to  cover  his  right  flank,  and 
Sept.  29  drove  them  through  the  Pragel  Pass.  Molitor  retreated 
down  the  Klon  Valley.  Auffenberg,  supported  by 
Sept.  30  Bagration,  came  down  upon  him  next  day  from  the  hills 
in  a  converging  attack,  and  occupied  Glarus,  where 
Oct.  1-2  Suvaroffs  main  body  joined  him  on  October  1  and  2. 

Rosenberg  had  remained  at  Muotta  to  ward  off  an}r 
attempts  to  impede  Suvaroffs  eastward  march  from  the 
Oct.  2  direction  of  Schwyz;  he  left  Muotta  on  the  2nd  and 
Oct.  4  joined  the  remainder  at  Glarus  two  days  later. 

Suvaroff  originally  intended  to  march  on  to  Wallenstadt 
and  Sargans ;  but  when  he  found  it  was  impossible  to 
co-operate  with  Jellachich,  he  turned  southwards  again 
into  the  Rhine  Valley.  Sending  his  baggage  on  ahead, 
Oct.  5  he  reached  Elm  on  the  5th.  From  there  he  went  on  by 
a  weary  march  through  snow  and  mist  over  the  Panixer 
Pass,  nearly  8,000  feet  high,  and  entered  Chur  between 
the  8th  and  10th  with  15,000  men  and  no  guns  at  all. 

Oct.  11  While  in  Chur  he  proposed  to  the  Archduke  that  they 
should  operate  together  in  Switzerland,  and  offered 
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to  hold  himself  in  readiness  at  Feldkirch  by  the  15th, 
while  the  Archduke  came  down  through  Schaffhausen! 

But  co-operation  was  no  longer  possible;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Austria  and  Russia  were  on  the  verge  of  an  open 
rupture.  Before  the  end  of  October,  Suvaroff  received 
orders  to  return  to  Russia,  which  he  accordingly  did  in 
the  early  days  of  November. 

E.  The  Operations  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Holland 

The  Archduke  succeeded  in  containing  the  French 
army  of  observation  on  the  Rhine;  he  captured  Philipps- 
burg,  and  stormed  Mannheim  on  September  18;  but 
these  incidents  had  no  decisive  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  During  the  whole  time  up  to  October  10,  Oct  10 
Nauendorf  with  20,000  men  remained  at  Donauschingen, 
and  in  the  Black  Forest,  scarcely  two  days’  marches  from 
the  Rhine.  On  heai  ing  at  Mannheim  of  Suvaroff’s 
misfortunes,  the  Archduke  marched  to  Villingen  with 

30,000  men  and  arrived  there  between  October  7  and  10  Oct  10-7 
but  nothing  further  happened.  ’ 

On  October  18  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Brune  at  Bergen  on  September  19,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
English  and  Russians  should  entirely  evacuate  Holland 
within  six  weeks. 

The  Emperor  Paul  soon  after  broke  off  relations  with 
Great  Britain  also.  Towards  the  close  of  1799  he  with¬ 
drew  all  his  troops  from  the  coalition,  and  early  the 
following  year  he  entered  into  alliance  with  France. 


Results  of  the  Campaign 

The  Austrians  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  except  Genoa  and  the  Riviera.  Switzerland 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  french,  Southern  Germany 
in  those  of  the  Austrians.  The  attempts  of  the  British 
and  Russians  to  land  in  Holland  and  Naples  were  un¬ 
successful. 

T  he  coalition  henceforth  consisted  only  of  Austria  and 
Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  l800  I  MARENGO  AND  HOHENLINDEN 

{Maps  I,  2,  3) 

The  General  Situation 

Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt  on  October  9,  1799, 
after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  halt.  On  November  10 
his  coup  d'etat  in  Paris  established  the  Consulate,  in 
which  all  virtual  power  was  in  the  hands  ot  Bonaparte 
himself.  It  was,  however,  decreed  that  no  Consul  should 
hold  a  military  command. 

Bonaparte’s  overtures  for  peace  were  all  rejected,  so  he 
had  no  alternative  to  a  continuation  of  the  war. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Bonaparte  wanted  to  operate  from  Switzerland  as  a 
base,  and  fall  first  upon  the  Austrian  army  in  Germany, 
then  upon  their  army  in  Italy,  taking  both  in  rear. 
Moreau,  with  the  main  French  army,  was  strongly 
reinforced  ;  Massena,  in  Italy,  was  left  to  himself.  A 
third,  or  reserve,  army  was  to  support  Moreau  at  first ; 
and  as  soon  as  Kray  had  been  driven  back  far  enough,  it 
was  to  turn  southwards  by  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  into 
Italy,  to  assist  Massena  and  relieve  Genoa. 

Now  that  the  Russians  had  withdrawn,  Austria  stood 
alone  in  the  field.  Her  plan  was,  that  Melas  with  the 
army  in  Italy  should  drive  back  the  French  beyond  Nice 
and  the  Var,  while  Kray  with  the  army  in  Germany 
advanced  through  Belfort  and  Besangon.  Kray  was  to 
wait  there  for  Melas  marching  up  from  the  Var,  and  as 
soon  as  their  forces  were  united,  they  were  to  advance 
together  upon  Paris. 
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A.  The  Operations  in  Italy 

Distribution  of  Troops ,  and  Plans  of  Operations 

early  in  April 

Austrian  : 

1.  20,000  men  detached  to  watch  the  Alpine  passes  : 

Generals  Mesko  at  Turin,  Hadik  at  Ivrea, 
Vukassovich  at  Novara  and  Varese. 

2.  10,000  under  General  Ott  thrown  forward  to 

Genoa. 

3.  The  main  body,  about  55,000  strong,  encamped  at 

Novi,  Acqui,  and  Ceva. 


[Map  2] 


French : 

1.  Suchet  in  the  Riviera,  near  Nice. 

2.  Soult  near  Savona  ;  Massena  himself  at  Genoa. 

3.  Miollis  in  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  along  the  coast 

east  of  Genoa. 

In  all  about  50,000  men. 


Melas’  first  idea  was  to  move  from  Acqui  "against 
Savona,  break  through  the  French  troops  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  invest  Genoa  itself,  and 
finally  march  westwards  to  the  Var.  This  was  the  same 
plan  that  Beaulieu  had  formed  in  1796. 

Massena  was  instructed  to  hold  his  own  in  the  Riviera 
and  in  Genoa  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  reserve  army 
came  to  his  support.  He  proposed  himself  to  vary  and 
strengthen  his  defensive  position  as  much  as  possible  by 
frequently  taking  up  the  offensive. 


Progress  of  Events 


1.  melas’  operations  up  to  the  time  when 

MASSENA  WAS  BESIEGED  IN  GENOA 


In  the  early  days  of  April,  Ott  concentrated  his  forces 
before  Genoa,  and  Hohenzollern  advanced  through  Gavi 
to  support  him.  Both  together  were  to  contain  Massena 
at  Genoa,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  attack  of  the  main  body 
upon  Savona.  On  the  7th,  however,  Massena  made  a  April  7 
sortie  from  Genoa  and  threw  Ott  back  to  Toriglia  before 
Hohenzollern  could  join  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simultaneous  advance  of  Melas 
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and  Elsnitz  to  Savona  was  successful.  Soult  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  only  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  break 
April  7  his  way  through  to  Genoa.  While  Elsnitz  contained 
April  21  Suchet,  Melas  and  Ott  drove  Massena  back  in  disorder 
into  Genoa.  Ott  remained  there  to  blockade  the  city, 
while  Melas  turned  back  to  help  Elsnitz,  and  together 
May  n  they  drove  Suchet  90  miles  westwards  beyond  the  Var. 
Then,  while  Elsnitz  took  up  a  position  between  Rocca- 
bigliera,  20  miles  north  of  Nice  and  the  sea,  keeping 
a  look-out  westwards,  Melas  waited  for  the  fall  of  Genoa 
to  attack  Suchet  again  on  the  Var  and  press  on  to  Lyon. 

False  rumours  about  the  approach  of  French  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  reserve  army  turned  Melas’  attention 
during  the  next  few  days  towards  the  coast  of  France, 
whereas  Bonaparte  at  this  very  moment  was  on  his  way 
across  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  Italy. 


II.  FORMATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  RESERVE  ARMY,  AND  ITS 

CROSSING  OF  THE  ALPS 

Bonaparte  gathered  together  this  reserve  army  in  the 
course  of  February  and  March  at  Lyon,  Dijon,  and 
Chalons.  The  preparations  for  its  advance  into  Swit¬ 
zerland,  either  to  reinforce  Moreau  or  to  cross  the 
St.  Gothard  into  Italy,  began  as  early  as  December 
1799.  Zurich  was  to  be  the  base  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  original  plan,  Moreau  was  to 
concentrate  his  four  divisions,  drawn  from  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Switzerland,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Rhine  between  Basle  and  Schaffhausen,  and  take  up 
the  offensive  early  in  April.  When  the  Austrians  on  the 
Danube  had  been  driven  back  sufficiently  far,  the  reserve 
army  would  then  march  southwards  from  Zurich  over  the 
St.  Gothard,  and  relieve  Genoa.  But  Melas’  advance 
against  Massena  caused  Bonaparte  to  abandon  this  plan 
suddenly.  On  April  11  he  sent  off  the  Consular  Guard 
April  23  from  Paris  to  Dijon,  and  issued  orders  that  on  the  23rd, 
three  days  after  this  guard  was  due  to  arrive  in  Dijon, 
the  reserve  army  should  immediately  set  out,  without 
waiting  further  for  Moreau’s  movements,  and  march  from 
Dijon  through  Geuf  into  Italy  by  the  shortest  way,  across 
the  St.  Bernard.  The  various  divisions  were  very 
scantily  equipped,  and  it  was  further  decided,  with  a 
view  to  concealing  the  movement,  that  they  should  only 
be  organised  as  they  advanced.  Lannes,  with  the  leading 
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column  of  the  main  body,  passed  through  Lausanne 
on  May  10.  The  whole  army,  which,  according  to 
Gachot,  was  50,000  strong  with  76  guns,  passed 
through  there  by  the  13th  in  six  columns,  each  of  one  May  k 
weak  division. 

Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  main  body 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Chabran,  with  5,000,  was 
to  cross  by  the  Lesser  St.  Bernard  into  the  Dora  Baltea 
Valley  to  Aosta;  Thurreau  with  5,000  by  Mont  Cenis 
to  Turin  ;  Bethancourt  with  3,000  by  the  Simplon  Pass  ; 
and  Moncey  with  15,000  by  the  St.  Gothard  to  Milan! 

The  object  of  these  detachments  was  to  divert  the 
enemy’s  attention  from  the  movements  of  the  French 
main  body,  and  thus  facilitate  its  advance. 

The  main  body  under  Bonaparte  crossed  by  the  Great  May  15 
St.  Bernard,  which  is  8,050  feet  high  at  this  point,  in  six 
days.  The  pass  was  a  mere  mule-track,  on  which  the 
men  were  sometimes  compelled  to  walk  in  single  file. 

All  guns  and  wagons  had  to  be  dismounted  and  dragged 
along  by  hand.  The  ammunition  and  baggage,  each 
following  its  own  column,  was  carried  on  pack-mules,  of 
which  Bonaparte  wanted  2,000,  but  could  only  obtain  900. 

On  May  15,  Lannes,  with  the  advanced  guard,  came 
into  conflict  with  the  weak  Austrian  outposts  in  the 
passes  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  broke  through 
them.  Three  days  later  he  was  at  Chatillon.  Chabran 
appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  Dora  Baltea  Valley 
and  joined  the  main  body.  Then  all  further  progress 
was  suddenly  checked  by  Fort  Bard,  which  stood  in 
the  way.  For  five  days  Bonaparte  tried  in  vain  to  , 
reduce  the  fortress,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  °y  9  ~ 
Captain  Barnkopf.  The  infantry  managed  to  climb 
round  to  the  north  of  it,  and  finally,  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd,  Bonaparte  contrived  also  to  get  his  artillery  Ma 
past.  Chabran’s  division  was  then  left  to  reduce  the  ay  ~3 
ortress. 

On  the  23rd  Lannes  also  captured  Ivrea,  after  a  stub¬ 
born  fight  with  Hadik’s  troops.  There  he  waited  for  the 
irrival  of  the  main  body.  Not  till  the  27th  were  all 
>ix  columns  clear  of  the  passes  ;  Lannes  was  then  sent 
•outhward  to  Chivasso,  on  the  way  to  Turin,  and  had 
nother  encounter  with  Hadik  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
vrea. 

Bonaparte  only  took  16  days  to  march  from  Lausanne 
0  Ivrea,  a  march  of  125  miles  over  lofty  mountains 
pposed  by  the  enemy’s  troops. 
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III.  THE  ADVANCE  CONTINUED  TO  MILAN 

Melas  heard  on  May  18  from  Hadik  that  Bonaparte 
had  been  crossing  the  St.  Bernard  since  the  15th.  Leav¬ 
ing  Elsnitz  to  watch  Suchet,  he  immediately  marched  to 
Turin,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  with  about  18,000 
men.  The  appearance  of  Lannes  in  that  direction  led 
him  to  suppose  that  Bonaparte  was  marching  straight  on 
Turin,  and  the  encounter  between  Hadik  and  Lannes 
south  of  Ivrea  confirmed  the  idea.  Bonaparte  with  his 
35,000  men  could  also  have  counted  on  defeating  the  I 
25,000  (at  the  utmost)  who  were  in  Turin  ;  but  he  did  not 
attempt  that.  He  turned  off  to  the  left  instead,  and 
marched,  covered  on  his  exposed  flank  by  Lannes,  from 
Ivrea  through  Vercelli  and  Novara  to  Milan,  where  he 
intended  to  make  himself  a  secure  base  before  seeking  a 
decisive  engagement.  He  wanted  to  give  up  his  line  of 
operations  over  the  St.  Bernard,  as  the  road  was  imprac-1 
ticable  for  most  purposes,  and  endangered  by  Fort  Bard, 
and  take  up  the  St.  Gothard  line,  which  was  much  easier. 
He  could  also  retreat  more  easily,  if  the  necessity  should 
arise,  by  the  St.  Gothard  Pass.  So  before  going  farther 
he  changed  his  line  of  operations.  In  so  doing,  he  ran' 
the  risk  of  arriving  too  late  to  relieve  Genoa— which 
actually  happened.  The  direct  distance  from  Ivrea  to 
Genoa  is  about  ninety-five  miles,  so  that  he  could  have 
arrived  there  by  June  4  before  the  capitulation  had  been 
completed  ;  moreover,  by  a  direct  advance  on  Turin,  he 
could  have  taken  Melas  unprepared  and  busily  engaged 
in  getting  his  troops  together.  Actually,  however,  he 
reached  Buffalora  on  the  Ticino  on  May  31,  and  found 
General  Vukassovich  had  taken  up  a  position  there. 
Moncey  and  Bethancourt,  who  had  received  orders  to 
come  down  from  the  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon  Passes 
on  the  27th,  threatened  Vukassovich  in  flank  at  the  same 
time,  so  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Milan  and  Lodi. 
Bonaparte  entered  Milan  on  June  1.  He  drew  Lannes 
after  him,  sending  him  down  the  Po  to  Pavia;  Lannes 
arrived  there  on  the  3rd  and  took  up  a  position  facing 
south-west,  in  the  direction  of  Alessandria.  Murat  joined 
him  from  Milan  the  same  day.  Fort  Bard  fell  on  June  ii 
and  Chabran,  set  free  from  there,  took  Lannes’  place  al 
Chivasso,  watching  Turin.  Bonaparte  now  had  60, 00c 
men  at  his  disposal;  but  25,000  of  these  had  to  be 
detached  to  watch  these  various  points,  so  his  actual 
battle  array  was  only  about  35,000. 
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IV.  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARENGO 

On  this  same  June  i  Massena,  knowing  nothing  of  june  i 
Bonaparte’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  seeing  his  forces 
waste  away  through  hunger  and  disease,  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Ott  for  the  surrender  of  Genoa.  Ott  received 
orders  the  same  day  to  raise  the  siege  and  march  to 
Alessandria,  but  he  put  off  his  departure  until  the  4th,  june  4 
on  which  day  the  capitulation  took  place.  Then,  leaving 
a  strong  garrison  in  Genoa,  he  moved  to  Tortona  to  pick 
up  the  small  Austrian  detachments  that  had  been  driven 
back  from  Piacenza  and  Pavia,  and  take  up  a  position  near 
Stradella  against  the  French  advancing  from  Milan. 

Bonaparte  sent  Lannes  and  Murat  across  the  Po  at  June  5 
Pavia  and  Piacenza  respectively.  Two  days  later  he 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Genoa  and  Ott’s  advance 
northwards  from  there.  He  drew  his  troops  together 
on  the  8th;  while  Ott  reached  Voghera  and  Casteggio,  June  8 
and  fell  upon  the  Austrian  general  next  day  at  Monte- June  9 
hello  with  far  superior  numbers,  driving  him  back  to 
Castelnuovo. 

Meanwhile  Elsnitz  had  also  been  recalled  from  the 
Var.  followed  by  Suchet,  he  reached  Ceva  on  the  7th.  J  une  7 
From  there  he  was  ordered  on  to  Alessandria,  where,  on 
his  arrival,  Melas  concentrated  some  45,000  men.  For 
his  further  advance  Melas  now  had  the  choice  between 
two  lines— northwards  across  the  Po  against  Milan,  or 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  against  Piacenza.  He 
selected  the  latter,  which  would  take  him  directly  against 
Bonaparte.  The  latter  waited  during  the  10th  and  nth  June  10- 1 
in  the  defiles  of  Stradella,  under  the  impression  that 
Melas  was  following  Ott,  in  which  case  the  narrow 
defiles  would  give  him  an  advantage  over  the  Austrian 
cavalry.  His  assumption  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  though  Melas  meant  to  turn  south¬ 
wards  to  Genoa  to  pick  up  reinforcements  landing  from 
the  English  fleet ;  so  on  the  12th  Bonaparte  advanced  to 
the  Scrivia,  which  he  crossed  the  following  day,  sending 
Desaix’s  division  south  to  Novi.  On  the  14th  a  battle  Battle 
was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.  Early  on  that  day  of 
Melas  carried  the  whole  of  his  army  across  the  Bormida  Maken' 
and  drove  the  French  back  to  San  Giuliano,  between  w  14 
Marengo  and  1  ortona ;  but  in  the  pursuit  his  troops  fell  1800 
into  disorder,  and  Bonaparte,  hearing  that  Desaix  was 
coming  up  to  his  assistance,  made  a  stand,  and  eventually 
succeeded,  through  the  intervention  of  Desaix  on  the 
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right  flank  of  the  Austrians,  in  snatching  the  victory 
from  them. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Alessandria,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Austrians  evacuated  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  and  Lombardy,  and  fell  back  behind  the  Mincio. 
Northern  Italy  as  far  as  the  Mincio  was  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 


B.  The  Operations  in  Germany 
Distribution  of  Troops ,  and  Plans  of  Operations 

[Map  1]  1  owards  the  end  of  April  Kray’s  main  body  was  at 

Donauschingen,  with  divisions  thrown  forward  to 
Rastatt,  Kehl,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen ;  about  60,000 
men  spread  out  over  a  front  of  125  miles.  Reuss  was 
detached  in  the  Vorarlberg  with  20,000,  making  a  total 
of  80,000. 

Moreau’s  four  divisions  were  at  Strassburg,  Breisach, 
Basle,  and  opposite  Schaffhausen,  stretching  back  from 
there  to  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Lucerne;  120,000  men  on  a 
front  also  of  about  125  miles. 

Bonaparte  wanted  Moreau  to  cross  the  Rhine  near 
Schaffhausen  with  his  whole  force  and  envelop  the 
Austrian  left  wing.  Moreau  thought  this  plan  was  too 
reckless,  and  was  arranging  to  cross  the  Rhine  at 
Strassburg,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen  in  succession. 

With  only  60,000,  instead  of  the  100,000  that  had  been 
promised  him,  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  Kray  to  take 
the  offensive.  His  intention  was  to  hold  his  ground  at 
Ulm  as  long  as  possible. 

Progress  of  Events 
moreau’s  advance  to  ulm 

During  the  last  week  in  April,  while  the  reserve  army 
was  marching  out  of  Dijon  oil  its  way  to  Italy,  Moreau’s 
April  25  army  crossed  the  Rhine  :  Ste.  Suzanne  at  Kehl,  St.  Cyr 
April  27  at  Breisach,  Moreau  himself  two  days  later  at  Basle,  and 
May  1  Lecourbe  on  May  1  at  Schaffhausen.  Ste.  Suzanne  was 
[Maps  1,3]  left  to  lay  siege  to  Freiburg,  while  the  other  three  moved 
with  the  intention  of  joining  forces  at  Sigmaringen. 
Kray  thereupon  concentrated  his  troops  so  as  to  cover 
his  depots  at  Stockach,  and  his  endeavours  to  check 
Moreau’s  progress  led  to  two  encounters,  at  Engen  and 
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Moskirch.  Kray  was  pushed  back,  and  crossed  the  May  3-5 
Danube  at  Sigmaringen  with  a  view  to  joining  Kienmayer,  May  6 
who  was  on  his  way  down  from  Kehl.  Having  done 
so,  he  recrossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  May  8 
Riedlingen,  and  attacked  Moreau  at  Biberach.  He  was 
once  more  worsted,  and  fell  back  upon  Ulm,  to  join  May  9 

Sztaray,  who  was  approaching  from  Rastatt  through 
T ubingen. 

Kray  shut  himself  up  in  Ulm  till  June  22,  in  spite  of 
all  Moreau  s  efforts  to  entice  him  out.  When  news  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo  arrived,  however,  he  thought  his 
position  was  too  much  isolated,  so  he  withdrew  down 
the  Danube  through  Nordlingen  to  the  Isar  and  the 
Inn.  Moreau  did  not  pursue  him  with  any  energy,  but 
proceeded  to  occupy  Munich. 

Hostilities  on  the  Danube  were  then  suspended  by 
an  armistice,  which  was  subsequently  extended  to 
November  13. 


Resumption  of  Hostilities  at  the  Close  of  the 

Year  1800 

C.  In  Germany 

On  November  13  Moreau  declared  the  armistice  at  an 
end. 

Distribution  of  Troops 

Austrian. — 1  wenty-five thousand  men  under  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  and  Klenau  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  between  Regensburg  and  Nurnberg;  90,000 
under  the  Archduke  Johann  on  the  Inn  between  Schard- 
mg  and  Passau,  with  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  thrown 
forward  to  Landshut,  on  the  Isar;  20,000  under  Auffen- 
berg  in  the  Tyrol  :  making  a  total  of  135,000. 

trench.— Ninety  thousand  under  Moreau  at  Munich 
and  lngolstadt;  20,000  under  Ste.  Suzanne;  and  20,000 

under  Augereau,  advancing  from  the  Rhine:  a  total  of 
1 30,000. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Archduke  Charles’  idea  was  to  advance  by  forced 
.  .  j  _  from  the  Inn  to  the  Isar,  cross  at  Landshut, 
|Oin  Klenau,  who  was  to  march  from  Regensburg  on 
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Augsburg,  turn  off  to  the  left  with  him,  and  intercept 
the  line  of  retreat  of  the  French  at  Dachau,  io  miles 
north-west  of  Munich. 

Moreau  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Ste.  Suzanne 
and  Augereau  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Munich  and 
advance  from  there  across  the  Inn  against  Vienna. 


Progress  of  Events 

According  to  the  original  plan,  the  Austrian  army 
should  have  crossed  the  Inn  on  November  23,  and  the 
Isar  at  Landshut  on  the  29th.  By  the  latter  date, 
however,  it  had  gone  no  farther  than  Neumarkt,  having 
been  delayed  by  inclement  weather,  and  here  the  Arch¬ 
duke  heard  that  Moreau  had  advanced  from  Munich  in 
the  direction  of  the  Inn.  The  idea  of  enveloping  the 
French  was  then  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided  instead 
to  draw  the  troops  together  and  march  straight  against 
Moreau.  The  Austrian  main  body  was  concentrated  at 
Nov.  30  Ampfing  on  the  30th.  Kienmayer,  who  was  to  keep  in 
touch  with  Klenau,  remained  detached  in  the  direction 
of  Landshut,  but  had  instructions  to  close  in  to  the  left 
upon  the  main  body  later  on. 

Moreau  was  advancing  in  four  columns  upon  a  broad 
front,  stretching  from  Haag  to  Rosenheim,  his  main 
Dec.  i  body  advancing  through  Hohenlinden.  On  December  1 
the  Archduke’s  right  column  struck  the  left  wing  of 
Moreau’s  main  column  at  Hann  and  drove  it  back  upon 
Dec.  2  Hohenlinden.  Next  day  Archduke  Johann  reached 
Haag.  Under  the  impression  that  Moreau  was  retreating 
through  Munich,  he  merely  issued  march  orders  for  the 
Dec.  3-4  3rd,  and  arranged  that  his  troops  should  actually  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  4th  at  Anzing,  12  miles  east  of  Munich. 
Kienmayer  was  to  move  from  Langdorf  to  Anzing, 
Baillet  on  a  parallel  line  through  Hohenlinden,  Kolovrat, 
who  was  very  strong  in  cavalry,  along  the  main  road 
from  Hann  through  Mattenbett  (between  Haag  and 
Hohenlinden),  and  Riesch  to  the  south  of  him,  through 
Albaching  and  Hohenlinden  to  Anzing. 

Moreau,  on  the  other  hand,  only  fell  back  as  far  as 
Hohenlinden  on  the  2nd,  with  the  intention  of  falling 
on  the  Austrians  there  as  they  filed -out  of  the  woods. 
He  directed  two  of  his  divisions,  which  were  marching 
to  the  south  of  the  main  road,  to  advance  from  Ebersberg 
against  the  Archduke’s  left  flank  at  Mattenbett. 
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On  the  3rd  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  was  fought,  battle 
Three  columns  on  the  Austrian  right  flank  attacked  the  ST 
French  positions  at  Harthofen  and  Hohenlinden  with  “Sden, 
great  success.  But  Richepanse,  advancing  on  Matten-  Dec.  3,  ’ 
bett,  met  Riesch’s  column,  which  he  contained  with  a  1800 
small  force,  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  he 
fell  upon  the  massed  guns  and  cavalry  of  the  Austrian 
centre  column  before  they  could  get  clear  of  the  woods. 

He  took  them  by  surprise,  and  the  disorder  into  which 
they  were  thrown  reacted  upon  the  Austrian  right  flank, 
which  was  also  compelled  to  retreat. 

Archduke  Johann,  in  order  not  to  lose  contact  with  Dec.  4 
Hiller  in  the  lyrol,  fell  back  to  Salzburg.  Arriving 
there  on  the  12th,  he  once  more  took  up  a  position  for  Dec.  12 
battle  with  the  Saalach  in  his  front.  Some  hostile  troops 
advancing  directly  against  him  were  checked  or  driven 
off;  but  another  force,  which  went  round  by  Laufen, 
threatened  him  seriously  in  rear,  and  it  was  only  by 
successive  rearguard  actions  that  the  Archduke  managed 
to  make  good  his  retreat  through  Frankenmarkt  and  Dec.  12-19 
Lambach  across  the  lraun.  Archduke  Charles  then 
resumed  the  chief  command,  but  only  in  time  to  conclude 
an  armistice  at  Steyr  on  the  25th.  Dec  25 

D.  In  Italy 
Distribution  of  Troops 

French— The  main  body  was  under  Brune  on  the  [Map  2] 
Chiese,  with  one  corps  under  Macdonald  in  Graubunden  : 
in  all  about  85,000  men. 

Austrians. — Bellegarde  on  the  Mincio  between  Pes- 
chiera  and  Mantua ;  the  main  body  at  Legnago  ;  at  Trient, 

General  Vukassovich  :  in  all  about  65,000. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Brune,  reinforced  by  the  bulk  of  Macdonald’s  corps, 
was  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  while  a  detached 
column  under  Macdonald  advanced  out  of  Graubunden 
mto  the  lyrol  and  marched  upon  Trient. 

Bellegarde  was  to  defend  the  Mincio  and  Adige  and 
.he  Tyrol  as  long  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  he  kept 
advanced  troops  all  along  the  Mincio,  and  his  main  body 
at  Villafranca.  Mylius,  with  detachments  spread  out 
aetween  Ferrara  and  Ancona,  was  to  cover  the  left  flank, 
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while  Vukassovich  did  the  same  on  the  right,  in  addition 
to  maintaining  communication  with  Hiller  in  Northern 
Tyrol. 

Progress  of  Events 

Hostilities  did  not  begin  till  December  21,  because  it 
took  Macdonald  the  whole  of  November  to  get  down 
from  Chur  over  the  deep  snows  of  the  Splugen  Pass  into 
the  Adda  Valley.  He  reached  Chiavenna  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6  with  his  troops  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  was 
on  the  Chiese  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  the  21st 
Brune  advanced  against  the  Austrian  line  of  defence  on 
the  Mincio;  his  intention  was  to  cross  at  Monzambano 
with  his  main  body,  on  the  25th,  while  the  right  wing 
made  a  demonstration  at  Pozzolo.  Bellegarde  fell  into 
the  trap.  While  he  easily  repulsed  the  attack  on 
Pozzolo,  the  French  main  body  effected  its  crossing 
without  much  difficulty,  and  he  then  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  to  the  Adige,  and  later  on  to  the  Brenta. 
Brune  occupied  Verona,  and  then  sent  a  brigade  to 
Trient,  whereupon  Vukassovich,  finding  himself  threat¬ 
ened  from  the  west  and  south  simultaneously,  and  hearing 
of  the  evacuation  of  Northern  I  yrol,  fell  back  down  the 
Val  Sugana  to  rejoin  the  Austrian  main  army.  1  he 
armistice  concluded  at  Treviso  on  January  16,  1801, 
brought  the  operations  in  Italy  also  to  a  close. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  l800 

The  Austrians  were  compelled  to  give  up  Southern 
Germany  and  Northern  Italy.  The  Peace  oi  Dune  ville, 
February  9,  1801,  confirmed  the  Peace  of  Campotormio 
in  most  points.  The  Austrians  kept  their  ground  as  far 
as  the  line  of  the  Adige. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1805 — ULM  AND  AUSTERLITZ 


{Maps  2  and  3) 

[One  of  the  best  works  to  consult  is  Riistow’s  “Campaign  of  1805” 
(Feldzug,  1805).  There  is  also  an  excellent  study  by  Marshal  Gallina 
in  the  Oesterreichische  Militdrische  Zeitschrift,  1881.  The  latest  and 
most  reliable  account  is  in  the  Collection  of  Official  Documents  by  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  French  General  Staff] 


The  Political  Situation  and  Origin  of  the  War 

[n  spite  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  England  and 
rrance  could  come  to  no  terms  with  regard  to  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  and  the  following  3'ear  Bonaparte 
sent  Mortier  to  invade  Hanover.  His  plan  was  to  attack 
England  herself ;  and  that  necessitated  a  large  expansion 
md  improvement  of  the  fleet,  followed  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  camp  at  Boulogne.  Arrangements  were  made 
or  crossing  over  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1805. 
\dmiral  Villeneuve  was  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  with 
1  view  to  drawing  away  Nelson  from  the  Continent, 

md  then  return  quickly  to  cover  the  crossing  to 
midland.  & 

lo  avoid  this  invasion,  England  persuaded  Russia,  and  April  to 
ater  on  Austria,  to  form  the  Third  Coalition,  with  a  view  August 
0  keeping  Napoleon  occupied  on  the  Continent.  Austria 
vas  engaged  at  the  time  in  carrying  through  some  very 
mportant  army  reforms,  so  she  wanted  to  postpone 
uither  hostilities  until  1806.  Archduke  Charles  pointed 
that  the  invasion  of  England  would  only  make  a 
aversion  which  would  benefit  the  coalition.  England 
lowever,  contrived  to  persuade  Austria  to  make  imme- 
aate  preparations  and  declare  war  against  Napoleon 
ang  belore  the  forces  of  the  coalition  could  be  brought 
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together.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  Napoleon  gave 
up  the  idea  of  a  direct  attack  on  England,  and  turned 
against  Austria,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  her 
army  before  the  Russians  could  intervene. 

On  August  24  he  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Bavaria,  and  three  Bavarian  divisions  came 
under  his  command.  He  also  offered  Hanover  to  Prussia 
to  secure  her  neutrality  j  but  Prussia  could  not  come  to 
any  decision  about  joining  one  side  or  the  other. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  Coalition.— Sixty  thousand  Austrians  and  90,000 
Russians  were  to  operate  in  the  Danube  Valley  underj 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  with  Mack  as  his  Chiei  01  otan , 
50,000  more  Austrians  were  to  be  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
150,000  under  Archduke  Charles  in  Italy,  on  the  Adige. 
The  main  attack  was  to  be  delivered  in  Italy,  where 
Napoleon  was  expected  to  take  personal  command  of 
the  French,  and  these  three  armies  were  to  be  set  in 
movement  simultaneously. 

Forty  thousand  Russian,  English,  and  Swedish  troops 
were  to  reconquer  Hanover,  and  30,000  Russian  and 
English,  Naples.  This  made  a  grand  total  of  420,000. 

Napoleon. — The  French  Emperor  decided  to  evacuate 
Hanover  and  Naples,  calling  in  all  his  detachments  and 
allowing  minor  issues  to  stand  by  for  the  time  being. 
He  managed  to  raise  the  French  army  to  eight  corps 
with  a  strength  of  250,000.  Seven  of  these  were  to 
operate  in  Germany,  and  only  one,  but  a  strong  one, 

in  Italy.  r  . 

In  this  way  Napoleon  contrived,  in  spite  ol  great 

numerical  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  coalition,  to 
mass  200,000  against  150,000  on  what  was  to  be  the  main 
theatre  of  operations  ;  these  150,000,  moreover,  could  not 

be  brought  together  before  October.  . 

Massena  was  to  command  in  Italy7,  and  contain  the 
Austrians  there  until  the  campaign  took  a  decisive  turn 
in  Germany.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  altered  still  more 
to  Napoleon’s  advantage  when  Mack,  the  Emperors 
trusted  General,  issued  orders  for  the  Austrians  to  cross 
the  frontier  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  Russians^ 
The  idea  was  to  cut  off  Bavaria  from  her  alliance  with 

the  French  Emperor. 
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A.  The  Operations  in  Germany 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  BOTH  ADVERSARIES  TO  THE  UPPER  DANUBE 

The  1st- 6  th  French  Corps  left  their  camps  on 
August  27,  and  the  Guard  left  Paris  the  same  day ;  they 
all  marched  in  brigades  and  divisions  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  Middle  Rhine  and  Lower  Main,  with  a  general 
line  of  direction  upon  Ulm.  The  6th  Corps  under  Ney 
was  to  form  the  right  wing,  and  move  upon  Schlettstadt ; 
the  centre,  Lannes  with  the  5th  Corps,  Murat  with 
25,000  cavalry,  and  the  Guard,  to  advance  by  Strassburg; 
Soult  with  the  4th,  and  Davout  with  the  3rd,  by  Speyer 
and  Mannheim  ;  Marmont  with  the  2nd  Corps,  formed 
the  left  wing,  marching  from  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  upon 
Mainz.  Bernadotte  (1st)  was  to  leave  Hanover  on  the 
2nd,  and  arrive  at  Wurzburg  on  the  27th,  there  to  join 
the  Bavarian  Corps,  which  had  been  compelled  to' fall 
back  from  Munich  upon  Bamberg  on  the  approach  of 
Mack.  Augereau  (7th)  was  approaching  from  Bavonne 

The  distance  from  Boulogne  to  Strfssburg  1/^ about 
300  miles,  or  25  days’  marches  of  12  miles  each. 
Napoleon  covered  the  distance  in  29  days.  The  various 
corps  crossed  the  Rhine  on  September  27,  and  were 
under  orders  to  form  up  between  then  and  October  9 
on  the  line  Weissenburg-Nordlingen-Ulm. 

On  September  17  Napoleon,  who  was  still  in  Paris,  Sent 
heard  that  Mack  had  entered  Munich  on  the  10th,  and 
thrown  out  advanced  troops  to  Ulm  and  the  lller.’  He 
thereupon  turned  the  6th  Corps  more  to  the  north  round 
the  5th,  changed  the  general  direction  from  Ulm  to 
Uonauworth,  and  left  only  Lannes  and  Murat  to  advance 
from  Strassburg  and  make  a  demonstration  in  the  Neckar 
Valley,  while  the  rest  of  the  main  body  turned  off  to 
rlorzheim.  Then  the  Emperor  hurried  on  the  advance  * 

corps  received  orders  to  be  at  certain  points  by  the 
5th  which  previously  they  were  only  told  to  reach  bv  rw  , 
he  9th  or  10th.  He  himself  left  Paris  on  September  24  ' 5 

md  was  in  Strassburg  three  days  later.  There  he  heard 
nat  Mack  had  continued  his  advance,  and  entered  Ulm 
)etween  the  18th  and  20th.  So  he  wrote  to  Bernadotte 
11  only  1  have  luck,  and  Mack  whiles  away  three  or 
our  days  more  on  the  lller  and  in  the  Black  Forest,  I 
haU  surround  his  army,  and  only  shattered  remnants 
1  it  will  ever  get  away  again.” 
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On  October  2nd  Napoleon’s  corps  were  spread  over 
a  frontage  of  about  90  miles,  between  Stuttgart  and 
Wurzburg.  By  the  5th  this  line  had  advanced  to  Nord- 
lingen,  closing  in  as  it  went,  and  only  about  60  miles 
broad  at  this  point.  Napoleon,  giving  Mack  the  credit 
for  sound  strategical  designs,  was  expecting  a  battle  at 
Donauworth  ;  so  he  concentrated  his  army  on  the  6th 
between  Heidenheim  and  Eichstadt  (45  miles).  It  was 
now  so  placed  that  it  could  be  massed  upon  its  own 
centre  in  one  day’s  march,  or  upon  either  flank  in  two. 
Finding  no  signs  of  Mack,  however,  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Danube  at  once.  Murat,  the  Guard,  and  Soult  (4th) 
crossed  at  DonauwOrth  on  the  7th,  Lannes  (5th)  at 
Munster,  and  Davout  (3rd)  and  Marmont  (2nd)  at  Neuburg 
on  the  8th,  Bernadotte  (1st)  at  Ingolstadt  on  the  9th. 
The  frontage  was  now  contracted  to  35  miles.  Bourcier 
remained  at  Stuttgart,  and  Ney  on  the  Brenz,  facing 
towards  Ulm,  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  it 
was  an  example  of  a  strategical  flank  march  around  a 
fixed  pivot. 

When  his  troops  were  across,  Napoleon  formed  them 
into  three  groups.  Murat  and  Lannes  (5th)  were  to 
march  straight  on  Ulm.  The  1st,  2nd,  and  Bavarian 
Corps,  under  Bernadotte,  while  keeping  a  hold  on 
Ingolstadt,  were  to  advance  on  Munich  and  keep  off 
the  Russians,  who  were  reported — falsety— to  have 
already  arrived  there.  Napoleon  himself  with  Soult 
(4th)  and  Davout  (3rd)  advanced  to  Augsburg  to  be 
ready  to  support  either  Murat  or  Bernadotte,  according 
to  circumstances. 

While  Napoleon  was  breaking  up  his  camp  at 
Boulogne,  towards  the  end  of  August,  70,000  Austrian 
troops  appeared  between  the  Inn  and  the  Traun.  The 
Russians  at  this  time  were  still  250  miles  off,  near 
Teschen,  and  could  not  be  expected  on  the  Inn  before 
the  middle  of  October;  nevertheless  Mack,  under  em¬ 
phatic  orders  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy,  marched 
into  Bavaria  to  force  her  either  to  join  the  coalition  or 
remain  neutral.  The  Bavarians,  however,  fell  back  to 
Bamberg.  Instead  of  at  least  pursuing  and  endeavouring 
to  destroy  them  while  they  were  still  cut  off,  Mack 
>  went  on  to  the  I  Her,  which  he  reached  on  the  1 8th, 
taking  up  a  position  between  Ulm  and  the  Lake  ot 
Constance,  with  advanced  posts  in  the  Black  Forest,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  About  this  time  the 
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first  reliable  news  came  in  about  the  enemy,  to  the 
effect  that  Napoleon  was  advancing  with  his  main  body 
to  Strassburg,  and  not  to  Italy.  Mack  thereupon  ordered 
some  of  the  troops  that  had  previously  received  march¬ 
ing  orders  for  Italy  to  join  him  on  the  Iller  instead,  and 
also  summoned  Jellachich  and  Auffenberg  from  the 
Tyrol,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  force  was  un¬ 
expectedly  shifted  from  Italy  to  Germany,  though  the 
French  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  change  was  not 
completed  in  time  to  meet  them.  On  the  23rd  Mack  Sept.  23 
also  detached  a  corps  of  observation  under  Kienmayer 
to  watch  the  Bavarians  from  Ingolstadt.  Thus  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  there  were  about  55,000  men  be¬ 
tween  Ulm  and  Memmingen,  and  12,000  near  Ingolstadt. 


II.  THE  ULM  CAMPAIGN 

All  Napoleon’s  movements  crossing  the  Rhine  and  Sept.  27 
up  to  his  arrival  at  Stuttgart  escaped  Mack’s  knowledge.  0ct  2 
The  Austrian  general  was  deceived  by  Murat’s  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  Black  Forest,  partly  also,  in  spite  of  his 
strength  in  cavalry,  by  the  fact  that  they  took  place  three 
days’  marches  away,  covered  not  only  by  the  Rauhe 
Alps  but  also  by  French  troops  under  Bourcier  and 
Ney ;  moreover,  he  had  a  fixed  idea  that  Napoleon  would 
never  dare  to  march  through  the  Prussian  territory  of 
Ansbach.  On  the  4th,  however,  he  began  to  feel  anOct.  4 
uncomfortable  suspicion  that  Napoleon  was  on  the  way 
to  envelop  his  right  flank,  and  soon  after  information 
came  from  Kienmayer  that  very  strong  bodies  of  French 
troops  were  marching  on  Donauworth.  Mack  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  his  forces  more  towards  Ulm  and  Giinz-  Oct.  5 
burg,  sent  Auffenberg  with  8  battalions  and  13  squadrons  Oct.  7 
of  cavalry  from  Augsburg  to  Wertingen,  and  prepared 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction  with  his  main  body  with 
a  view  to  attacking  Napoleon  as  he  crossed  the  Danube. 

He  soon  found  it  was  too  late  to  do  this,  so  he  altered 
his  plans.  He  decided  to  retreat  through  Augsburg,  Oct.  8 
and  arranged  that  Auffenberg’s  detachment  should  form 
the  rearguard.  This  was  his  second  plan.  The  same 
day,  however,  Auffenberg’s  column  had  been  attacked 
by  Lannes  and  Murat  while  isolated  at  Wertingen,  and 
entirely  broken  up. 

Mack  heard  of  this  next  day,  on  the  9th.  He  then  Oct.  9 
saw  he  could  no  longer  retreat  by  Augsburg,  so  he 
decided  to  turn  northwards  and  cross  the  Danube  at 
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Gunzburg.  This  was  his  third  plan.  It  had  also  to 
be  abandoned  when  he  came  upon  Ney  near  Gunzburg, 
Oct.  io  and  a  brief  night  engagement  was  fought.  Next  day 
he  formed  his  fourth  plan,  which  was  to  retreat  on  Ulm, 
cross  there,  and  break  away  through  Nordlingen  into 
Bohemia. 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  Mack  was 
retreating  to  the  Tyrol,  and  Ulm  was  only  held  by  a 
weak  garrison.  So  he  ordered  Ney  to  capture  Ulm, 
while  the  main  body  was  directed  partly  upon  Ulm, 
partly  upon  Memmingen,  with  a  view  to  barring  the 
Oct.  n  way  to  the  Tyrol.  Meanwhile,  Mack  came  into  conflict 
with  Dupont’s  division,  which  was  still  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  he  did  not  force  his  way  right 
through  the  enemy,  because  he  believed  Dupont  to  be 
much  stronger  than  he  really  was,  and  was  afraid  to 
commit  his  own  main  body  to  an  engagement.  He  now 
Oct.  12  thought  of  remaining  in  Ulm  (the  fifth  plan),  but  eventu¬ 
ally  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  generals  to  retreat 
Oct.  13  into  Bohemia  (the  sixth  plan).  He  once  more  left  Ulm, 
the  leading  column,  under  Werneck,  marching  off  on  the 
13th.  Riesch  was  to  take  up  a  position  at  Elchingen, 
to  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  army  against  Ney  at 
Gunzburg,  and  follow  as  soon  as  it  was  clear. 

Oct.  14  On  the  14th,  however,  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Ulm 
on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Ney  attacked  Riesch  at 
Elchingen  and  drove  him  back  upon  Ulm,  from  which 
Mack,  with  the  main  body,  had  not  yet  started.  Next 
Oct.  15  day  Ney  attacked  the  Michelberg,  a  hill  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Ulm  commanding  the  town  ;  and  Mack  was 
driven  back  into  the  fortress,  which  was  ill-armed  and 
now  entirely  dominated.  He  surrendered  on  the  17th 
with  23,000  men.  The  detachment  at  Memmingen  was 
Oct.  17  surrounded  by  Soult,  and  also  compelled  to  surrender. 

Werneck  had  a  good  start;  but  hearing  the  guns  on 
the  15th,  he  turned  back  to  assist  Mack  and  lost  it.  He 
started  off  again  to  try  to  escape  to  Eger,  in  Bohemia; 
Oct.  17  but  was  overtaken  by  Murat  about  three  miles  west  of 
Nordlingen  and  completely  surrounded.  Only  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand  contrived  to  reach  Eger,  where  he 
Oct.  23  arrived  with  twelve  squadrons  on  the  23rd,  having 
covered  nearly  200  miles  in  8  days.  Jellachich,  who 
had  been  sent  back  by  Mack  into  the  Tyrol,  reached 
Vorarlberg  in  safety. 

Mack’s  manoeuvre  against  Napoleon’s  communications 
might  under  other  circumstances  have  placed  the  French 
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in  serious  difficulties,  because  they  were  weakly  guarded 
by  only  one  cavalry  and  one  infantry  division.  It  might 
even  have  saved  the  Austrian  army. 


III.  napoleon’s  MARCH  TO  VIENNA 
Distribution  of  Troops  at  the  End  of  October 

Napoleon  immediately  turned  back  his  main  body  to 
join  Bernadotte,  who,  after  crossing  the  Danube  near 
Ingolstadt  on  October  9,  as  related  above,  had  kept  Oct. 
touch  with  Kienmayer  as  he  fell  back  to  Muhldorf  on 
the  Inn,  and  in  so  doing  had  advanced  to  the  Isar  to 
cover  the  operations  around  Ulm  from  all  danger  on  this 
side.  The  Emperor  now  decided  to  concentrate  his 
army  on  the  Isar.  Before  going  any  farther,  he  wanted 
to  be  certain  that  no  detachments  were  exposed  and 
no  opportunities  were  given  to  the  enemy  to  defeat  small 
groups  in  detail. 

The  concentration  was  completed  by  the  25th,  when  Oct. 
the  French  were  60  miles  from  the  Austrian  frontier  at 
Braunau,  and  225  miles  (or  about  20  days’  marching) 
from  Vienna.  Bernadotte,  Murat,  Marmont,  and  Soult 
were  in  and  around  Munich,  Davout  at  Freising,  Lannes 
at  Landshut.  Ney  remained  behind  near  Ulm;  he  was 
to  join  Augereau  (7th)  on  his  arrival  from  Basle,  when 
both  would  operate  against  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  so 
as  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  French  advance.  One 
cavalry  division  was  to  march  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  cover  the  left  flank  in  the  same  way. 
Napoleon  had  no  further  detailed  plan  for  the  present, 
beyond  a  general  intention  to  bring  the  Russians  to 
battle  as  near  as  possible  to  Vienna.  Hence  the  concen¬ 
tric  advance  to  the  Inn,  after  which  he  pressed  on  rapidly 
on  as  broad  a  front  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Kutuson  reached  Braunau  with  about  Oct. 
30,000  Russian  troops,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Merveldt  with  25,000  more,  which,  however,  were  partly 
still  in  course  of  formation.  Kienmayer  was  still  in  and 
near  Muhldorf;  Archduke  John  was  in  the  Tyrol  with 
20,000  ;  while  Archduke  Ferdinand  took  over  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Bohemia,  where  there  were  about  10,000. 

Kutusofif  had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  Inn,  when  he 
heard  of  the  disaster  at  Ulm,  and  of  the  approach  of  very 
strong  hostile  forces  in  his  direction  from  Munich.  As 
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it  was  even  then  quite  evident  that  Napoleon  heavily 
outnumbered  him,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
retreat  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  join  the 
reinforcements  that  were  coming  up,  avoiding  a  conflict 
until  he  had  sufficient  numbers.  It  was  with  the  same 
idea  in  view  that  he  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  at 
Mautern  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Brunn  and 
Olmutz,  where  Buxhowden  joined  him  towards  the  end 
of  November. 

Leaving  the  Inn  on  October  28,  he  retreated  from 
Braunau  to  Lambach,  but  the  French  cavalry  overtook 
his  rearguard  by  the  time  it  reached  Ried.  Lannes  (5th) 
crossed  the  Inn  at  Braunau,  while  the  main  body  (Murat, 
Davout  with  the  3rd,  and  Soult  with  the  4th)  crossed 
at  Muhldorf,  and  Bernadotte  and  the  Bavarian  Corps 
went  further  south  through  Salzburg.  From  there  these 
two  corps  were  sent  down  the  Salzach  Valley  and 
towards  Kufstein  to  support  Ney’s  advance  into  the 
Tyrol,  so  that  the  Tyrol  was  now  drawing  off  three 
corps  of  the  French  army. 

On  November  3  Kutusoff  evacuated  the  line  of  the 
Enns  with  his  main  body  and  fell  back  to  Molk ;  the 

Nov.  4  following  day  his  rearguard  was  clear  of  Steyr.  Mer- 
veldt  branched  off  from  here,  and  retreated  through 
Altenmarkt  to  the  Mur,  to  join  Archduke  Charles,  who 
had  been  called  up  from  Italy. 

Nov.  5  On  the  5th  Kutusoff’s  rearguard  once  more  took  up  a 
position,  this  time  at  Amstetten,  with  the  idea  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  French  army  as  it  emerged  from  the  Molk  defiles 
along  a  single  road. 

But  partly  to  avoid  making  his  main  body  too  long, 
partly  to  pursue  Merveldt,  Napoleon,  before  entering 
into  those  defiles,  sent  Davout  with  the  3rd  off  to  the 
right  over  the  hills  through  Gaming  to  Mariazell  and 
Lilienfeld,  while  Marmont  (2nd)  led  another  flank  column 
from  Steyr  through  Hieflau  to  Leoben,  with  orders  to 
look  out  for  Archduke  Charles  and  engage  him  in  that 
direction.  Finally,  Mortier  was  to  follow  the  movements 
of  the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cover  the  reinforcement  service,  for  which 
Napoleon  was  making  use  of  the  river.  The  Emperor 
himself  advanced  with  the  main  body  through  Molk  to 
St.  Polten,  where  he  thought  Kutusoff  might  offer 
battle  for  the  protection  of  Vienna. 

Nov.  8  Kutusoff  made  a  halt  at  St.  Polten  on  the  8th.  The 
same  day  Davout  came  upon  Merveldt’s  column  near 
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Mariazell  and  broke  it  up  ;  Merveldt  had  just  received 
counter-orders  to  remain  near  the  main  army. 

On  the  9th  Kutusoff  crossed  the  Danube  at  Mautern  Nov.  9 
and  burnt  the  bridges  behind  him.  Only  Kienmayer 
was  left  behind  at  St.  Polten  to  cover  the  crossing  and 
then  slowly  retreat  down  the  right  bank  to  Vienna. 
KutusofFs  crossing-  actually  escaped  Napoleon’s  know¬ 
ledge  for  a  long  time.  He  first  heard  of  it  on  the  nth,  Nov.  n 
and  thereupon  issued  orders  to  continue  the  march 
on  Vienna,  while  Bernadotte  was  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  Danube  at  Mautern  or  Molk  and  follow 
Kutusoff. 

On  the  13th  Murat  seized  the  Floridsdorf  bridge  across  Nov.  13 
the  Danube  at  Vienna  by  a  stratagem — falsely  announcing  [Sketch 
an  armistice — so  that  Napoleon  could  cross  the  river  No:£\ 
there  immediately.  He  sent  Murat  northwards  through  P‘  *5  J 
Stockerau  and  Hollabrunn,  to  head  off  Kutusoff  from 
Brunn.  Kutusoff,  in  the  meantime,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Marshal  Schmidt,  had  made  a 
determined  attack  from  Krems  upon  Mortier,  who  was  Nov  ii 
advancing  alone  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  after 
an  action  to  the  west  of  Krems,  Mortier  was  driven  in 
disorder  across  the  river.  Three  days  later,  however, 
Kutusoff  heard  of  the  occupation  of  Vienna  and  the 
Floridsdorf  incident,  whereupon  he  immediately  con¬ 
tinued  his  retreat  to  Znaim,  sending  out  Bagration  to 
Hollabrunn  to  cover  the  flank  of  his  retreat  against 
attacks  from  the  direction  of  Vienna. 

On  the  other  side  Murat  was  at  Stockerau,  clear  ofNov.  u 
Vienna,  on  the  14th,  and  appeared  before  Hollabrunn 
next  day,  while  Kutusoff  was  passing  Maissau.  Bagra¬ 
tion,  in  his  turn,  now  hoodwinked  Murat  with  sham 
negotiations,  which  saved  time  for  Kutusoff.  Murat, 
exasperated  by  the  severe  rebuke  he  received  for  allow- 
mg  himself  to  be  duped,  attacked  Bagration  vigorously 
at  Schongrabern  on  the  16th,  but  too  late.  Two  days  Nov.  16 
later  Kutusoff  was  clear  of  Pohrlitz,  and  on  the  22nd  he  Nov.  22 
was  in  camp  five  miles  south-west  of  Olmtitz,  where 
Buxhowden  s  Russian  corps  and  an  Austrian  one  under 
Liechtenstein  joined  him.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand 
gathered  together  his  troops  that  had  crossed  at  Krems  Nov  17 
3n  the  14th  and  15th  and  pressed  on  to  Brunn.  There 
ie  came  to  a  halt;  he  had  only  about  50,000  men  actually 
n  hand  at  the  moment. 


Nov.  26 
[Map 
No.  3] 
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B.  The  Austerlitz  Campaign 
Distribution  of  Troops  at  the  End  of  November 

The  Allies— The  main  body,  85,000,  nominally  under 
the  command  of  Kutusoff,  but  really  under  that  of  the 
Tsar  Alexander,  was  encamped  at  Olschan,  five  miles 
south-west  of  Olmutz,  with  outposts  about  the  same 
distance  beyond  Olschan  again,  at  Prossnitz  and  Kralitz. 
Essen,  with  one  division,  10,000  strong,  was  expected  at 
Olmutz  the  first  thing  in  December. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  was  at  Czaslau,  in  Bohemia,  with 
15,000.  He  had  marched  out  of  Eger  to  Pilsen  on  the 
approach  of  Baraguay  d’Hillers’  Dragoons  through 
Waldmunchen  and  Klattau,  driving  them  back  across  the 
frontier,  and  had  then  pushed  on  to  Czaslau,  where  he 
came  into  contact  with  Bernadotte,  whom  Napoleon  had 
sent  forward  to  Iglau. 

The  Archdukes  Charles  and  John,  with  about  80,000 
men  between  them,  joined  forces  on  the  26th  near 
Marburg  (on  the  Drave),  where  they  were  12  or  15  days 
from  Vienna  ;  they  then  moved  by  a  circuitous  march 
to  Kormend,  arriving  there  on  December  6.  The  allies 
thus  had  a  total  of  about  180,000  formed  in  two  large 
groups. 

The  French.— Napoleon  had  been  between  Brunn  and 
Austerlitz  since  November  20,  with  50,000  men  (the 
Guard,  Lannes,  and  Soult);  Murat  was  at  Raussnitz,  with 
an  advanced  guard  thrown  out  to  Wischau.  Around 
this  main  group  were,  Bernadotte  (1st)  and  Wredes 
division,  at  Iglau,  Davout  (3rd)  between  Nikolsburg  and 
Pressburg,  Mortier  (8th)  just  arrived  at  Vienna.  Mar- 
mont  (2nd)  was  at  Leoben  and  Bruck ;  Baraguay 
d’Hillers  and  Klein  near  Linz,  watching  Bohemia  ;  the 
Bavarian  Corps  was  in  Salzburg.  Ney  with  two 
divisions  was  advancing  from  Bozen,  in  the  I  yrol,  to 
V iliac h  ;  Massena  with  35,000  was  around  Gorz,  Laibach, 
and  Venice. 

These  made  a  total  of  about  170,000  spread  over  a  iront 
of  250  miles. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  Tsar  Alexander  believed  that  Napoleon  had  only 
a  very  weak  force  near  Brunn,  so  he  decided  to  attack 
him  there,  He  did  the  very  thing  that  Napoleon  doubt- 
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less  hoped  he  would,  in  offering  battle  before  Prussia, 
still  wavering,  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  allies, 
and  before  the  Archdukes  John  and  Charles  had  joined 
the  main  army  of  the  allies.  Orders  were  issued  that 
Napoleon’s  advanced  guard  at  Wischau  should  first  be 
attacked,  and  that  the  army  should  then  advance  towards  Nov.  28 
Austerlitz  to  head  off  Napoleon  from  Vienna  and  drive 
him  northwards. 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  heard  on  the 
28th  that  the  allies  had  moved  out  of  Olschan,  resolved 
to  meet  them  either  at  Brtinn,  or  to  the  east  of  it, 
according  to  whether  Bernadotte’s  or  Davout’s  Corps 
was  the  first  to  join  him  before  a  battle  took  place.  To 
provide  against  all  emergencies,  he  ordered  a  second 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  Danube  at  Vienna  up¬ 
stream  from  the  Floridsdorf  bridge.  The  allies  advanced 
so  slowly  that  he  was  able  to  get  his  army  concentrated 
to  the  east  of  Brunn.  1  he  distance  from  Olmtitz  to 
Brunn  is  only  45  miles,  yet  Kutusoff  did  not  reach 
Austerlitz  till  December  1,  after  five  days’  marching. 

Kutusoff  left  Olmtitz  on  November  27  in  five  columns, 
and  advanced  to  Prossnitz.  Next  day  Murat  was  Nov.  28 
attacked  by  Bagration  with  the  advanced  guard  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  slowly,  while  the  allies  pressed  on 
to  Wischau.  The  same  evening  Napoleon  sent  orders 
to  Bernadotte  and  Davout  to  come  up  to  Brunn  by 
forced  marches.  At  first  he  also  thought  of  calling  in 
Mortier,  but  eventually  decided  to  leave  him  in  Vienna. 

On  the  29th  Napoleon  drew  back  Soult  from  Austerlitz  Nov.  29 
to  the  line  of  the  Goldbach  from  Sokolnitz  to  Schlap- 
panitz,  while  he  sent  the  other  divisions  forward  to  the 
same  point.  Only  Murat  remained  in  an  advanced 
position  on  the  Pratze  heights.  Napoleon  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Kutusoff  would  attack  him  on  the  30th,  in 
which  case  he  would  retire  slowly  behind  the  Schwarz- 
awa.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Kutusoff  branched  off 
the  main  road  towards  Kutscherau  and  Pavlovitz. 

Napoleon  consequently  remained  in  his  position  on  the  Nov.  30 
Goldbach  on  the  30th,  while  his  adversary  continued  his 
turning  movement  round  by  Butschowitz,  which  was  less 
than  fifteen  miles  from  the  French  line  on  the  Goldbach. 

On  the  evening  of  December  1  Kutusoff  encamped, 
with  Bagration  on  the  main  road  and  his  main  body 
between  Pratze,  from  which  Murat  had  retreated,  and 
Sokolnitz.  His  idea  was  to  advance  in  five  columns  the 
following  day,  and  attack  Napoleon’s  right  flank,  sending 
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his  main  force  round  by  Tellnitz  and  Sokolnitz  to  turn 
off  later  in  the  direction  of  Turas. 

Meanwhile,  Bernadotte  arrived  from  Briinn  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  1,  and  joined  the  remainder  on  the 
Goldbach,  while  Davout  reached  Raigern  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  Murat  also  fell  back  behind  the  Goldbach, 
and  Napoleon’s  left  wing  entrenched  itself  on  the  Santon 
Hill.  Napoleon  now  had  every  available  man  in  hand, 
and  he  resolved  to  let  the  enemy  attack  him  on  the 
Goldbach  on  the  2nd ;  if  they  continued  their  enveloping 
movement  over  and  south  of  the  Pratze  Hills,  he  intended 


to  take  them  in  flank  from  the  direction  of  Beliowitz,  and 
break  up  their  line. 

On  December  2  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought. 
About  8  a.m.,  while  three  columns  on  Kutusoffs  left 
wing  were  already  being  engaged  on  the  Goldbach  by 
Davout,  Napoleon  sent  forward  his  centre  from  Schlap- 
panitz  and  Beliowitz  against  the  enemy’s  fourth  column 
(Kutusoff  himself),  overpowered  it,  and  then  turned 
against  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  first  three,  which  were 
driven  down  upon  the  lakes  and  marshy  ground  around 
Satschan  and  practically  annihilated.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  left  had  also  engaged  Kutusoffs  fifth  column 
under  Bagration  on  the  Santon  Hill,  and  thus  the  allies 
line  of  battle  was  broken  apart. 
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Kutusoff  fell  back  south-eastwards  with  his  main  body 
to  Goding,  and  Bagration  to  Olmutz.  Napoleon  sent 
Murat  after  Bagration,  while  he  himself  followed  Kutusoff 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  had  driven  back  Wrede’s  division 
from  Deutschbrod  to  Iglau,  but  this  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  final  issue.  On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at 
Austerlitz,  he  retreated  to  the  Upper  Elbe. 

The  Emperors  Napoleon  and  Francis  met  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  and  came  to  an  agreement  about  terms  of  peace. 
The  Tsar,  however,  would  not  accept  the  terms  offered, 
so  the  Russian  troops  forthwith  evacuated  Austrian 
territory. 


C.  The  Operations  in  Italy 

When  Archduke  Charles  took  over  the  command  of  [Map 
the  army  in  Italy,  which  was  at  that  time  stationed  on  the  No* 
Adige,  between  Trient  and  Verona,  he  found  it  numbered 
scarcely  100,000;  and  as  he  estimated  the  French  army 
on  the  Chiese  under  Massena  at  about  75,000,  he  gave  up 
the  idea  of  offensive  action.  The  French,  however,  also 
remained  on  the  defensive ;  and  the  result  was  that 
neither  side  began  to  move  until  October  18,  and  then 
the  reaction  of  Ulm  made  itself  felt  at  once.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  operations  there  filled  the  first 
three  weeks  in  October,  and  Mack  surrendered  on 
the  17th. 

Massena  settled  down  before  Verona,  while  the  Arch¬ 
duke  took  up  a  position  at  Caldiero  to  bar  his  passage 
down  the  Adige  Valley,  throwing  out  a  flank  detachment 
of  15,000  into  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Verona.  Napoleon’s 
success  at  Ulm  induced  Massena  to  take  the  offensive  on  Oct.  29 
the  29th  with  a  view  to  detaining  Archduke  Charles  in 
Italy.  The  Archduke,  on  the  other  hand,  who  received 
orders  on  the  25th  to  retreat,  wanted  to  strike  a  parting 
blow  at  Massena,  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  too 
closely.  He  achieved  this  object  in  a  battle  at  Caldiero  Oct.  30-3 
on  the  last  two  days  of  the  month.  Massena  was  thrown 
back  upon  Verona  and  abandoned  the  pursuit;  the  Arch¬ 
duke  was  then  left  a  free  hand  to  carry  out  his  retreat. 

He  started  on  November  2,  crossed  the  Tagliamento  six 
days  later,  reached  Prewald  on  the  1 6th,  and  on  the  26th 
joined  Archduke  John  at  Marburg.  The  latter  had 
received  similar  orders  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  and  had 
marched  southwards  over  the  Brenner  Pass  and  then  east 
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down  the  valley  of  the  Drave.  Massena  followed  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  no  farther  than  Gorz,  because  he  had  to 
lay  siege  to  Venice  ;  he  merely  threw  forward  advanced 
detachments  to  Tarvis  and  Laibach. 


D.  Operations  in  the  Tyrol 

There  was  a  militia  force  in  the  Tyrol  at  this  time, 
organised  in  4  brigades  of  4  regiments  each,  and  each 
regiment  was  subdivided  into  4  battalions,  making  a 
total  of  64  battalions.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
about  30,000  Austrian  regulars  there  about  the  middle  of 
September  :  10,000  under  Jellachich  in  Vorarlberg  ;  10,000 
at  Trient,  under  Hiller ;  8,000  under  Auffenberg,  between 
Nauders  and  Landeck  ;  3,000  under  Rohan,  near  Glurns. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Auffenberg  advanced 
northwards  through  Reutte  to  Augsburg  to  join  Mack, 
but  the  latter  ordered  him  to  turn  off  to  Wertingen, 
where  he  was  defeated  on  October  8.  In  the  same  way 
Jellachich  was  ordered  up  to  Stockach  and  Biberach 
Oct.  7  early  in  October,  and  then  to  Ulm,from  which,  however, 
Oct.  13  he  was  turned  away  again  a  few  days  later,  and  ordered 
to  return,  along  with  the  garrison  of  Memmingen,  into 
Oct.  14  Vorarlberg.  Before  he  could  carry  out  these  orders, 
Soult  compelled  Memmingen  to  surrender  ;  but  Jellachich 
made  his  way  with  6,000  men  into  Vorarlberg. 

On  October  15  Archduke  John  took  over  the  supreme 
command ;  and  when  news  arrived  of  the  catastrophe  at 
Ulm,  he  called  up  Hiller  from  Trient  and  distributed  the 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Northern  Tyrol  as  follows: 
St.  Julien  with  5,000  between  Kufstein  and  Rattenberg ; 
Chasteler  with  3,500  from  there  to  Scharnitz  ;  Rohan 
with  2,500  between  Landeck  and  Fussen ;  Jellachich 
with  6,000  at  Lindau  and  Hohenembs. 

The  Tyrolese  Landsturm  held  the  mountains  at 
Kufstein,  the  Achen  Valley,  Scharnitz,  Ehrwald,  Reutte, 
and  Nassereit,  with  two  or  three  companies  each,  and 
kept  a  general  reserve  of  4,000  at  Innsbruck. 

The  Archduke  had  barely  arrived  at  the  front  when  he 
had  to  issue  fresh  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Vorarlberg 
and  then  of  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  retreat  of  the  main  army  from  the  Inn.  Jellachich 
received  orders  to  march  across  the  Arlberg  to  Landeck, 
join  Rohan  there,  and  then  fall  back  to  Innsbruck  ;  there 
the  Archduke  would  meet  him  and  together  they  would 
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retreat  eastwards  down  the  Pinzgau  to  Radstadt  to 
support  the  main  army  in  its  retreat  to  Vienna.  At  the 
same  time  a  brigade  of  3,000  was  detached  from  the  main 
army  to  go  southwards  through  Salzburg  and  cover  this 
retreat  down  the  Pinzgau.  But  the  Bavarian  corps 
captured  the  Pass  Lueg  (south  of  Salzburg)  on  October  3 1 ,  Oct.  31 
and  drove  Szenassy  back  upon  Radstadt. 

When  he  heard  of  this,  Archduke  John  ceased  to  retreat 
down  the  Pinzgau  and  turned  back  southwards  across 
the  Brenner  Pass.  Only  Chasteler’s  column  succeeded  in 
joining  Szenassy  at  Radstadt.  Nov.  10 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon’s  enveloping  attack  upon  the 
Tyrol,  which  was  intended  to  cover  his  right  flank,  was 
making  good  progress.  Bernadotte  had  detached  two 
divisions  of  the  Bavarian  Corps  from  Salzburgto  operate 
partly  up  the  Salzach  Valley,  partly  over  the  Stein  Pass 
against  Lofer.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Szenassy  was 
successfully  attacked  in  the  former  case ;  but  Deroi’s  Nov.  2-3 
division  was  repulsed  by  the  d  yrolese  Landsturm  to  the 
west  of  Lofer  and  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Salzburg. 

Ney,  however,  conducted  the  main  attack  with  the  6th 
Corps.  Leaving  Ulm  on  October  27  in  two  columns,  he 
forced  the  weak  defences  of  Scharnitz  and  Leutasch,  a  Nov.  4 
few  miles  north  of  Innsbruck,  and  reached  Innsbruck  Nov.  5 
itself  next  day.  A  few  days  later  Augereau,  with  the 
7th  Corps,  also  advanced  past  the  Lake  of  Constance  into 
Vorarlberg. 

In  the  face  of  this  converging  attack  by  the  French,  the 
evacuation  of  the  Tyrol,  and  especially  the  withdrawal  of 
the  forces  in  the  Upper  Inn  Valley  and  in  Vorarlberg, 
became  very  difficult.  The  Archduke  fortunately  joined 
Hiller  at  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  retreated  from  there  to  Nov.  8-10 
Brixen,  where  he  hoped  to  pick  up  Rohan  and  Jellachich. 

Ney  waited  five  days  in  Innsbruck  for  Deroi,  who,  Nov.  5-10 
alter  his  repulse,  left  Salzburg  once  more,  going  through 
Kufstein  this  time,  and  capturing  the  small  fortress  there. 

Ney  thereupon  continued  his  advance.  His  advanced  Nov.  n-12 
guard  was  delayed  two  days  at  Stafflach  by  the  Austrian 
rearguard  ;  but  as  the  Archduke  received  no  news  either 
of  Rohan  or  of  Jellachich,  he  continued  his  retreat  on  the 
13th  down  the  Puster  Valley  past  Villach  to  Klagenfurt,  Nov.  13 
hrowing  out  a  right  flank  detachment  to  protect  himself 
against  Massena.  He  reached  Klagenfurt  on  the  20th.  Nov.  20 
Massena  made  demonstrations  against  the  Flitsch  Pass 
md  to  the  west  of  it  on  the  19th  and  20th,  but  the  detach-  Nov.  19  20 
nents  left  there  by  Archduke  Charles  held  their  own. 
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As  soon  as  Archduke  John  evacuated  Brixen,  Ney 
occupied  it,  as  well  as  Muhlbach  immediately  to  the 
north  of  it,  sending  a  detachment  southwards  to  Bozen 
to  cut  off  a  few  Austrian  troops  that  were  separated  from 
their  army. 

Rohan  wanted  to  wait  at  Imst  for  Jellachich,  but  when 
Ney  entered  Innsbruck  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Landeck.  There  he  waited  five  days.  A  strong 
French  column  then  advanced  against  him  from  Inns¬ 
bruck,  so  he  again  retreated  down  the  Vintschgau;  but 
though  he  made  great  efforts,  he  failed  now  to  rejoin  the 
Archduke.  Then  came  news  that  Hiller  had  evacuated 
Bozen,  and  that  the  French  were  advancing  upon  it ;  he 
thereupon  resolved  to  attempt  to  escape  southwards  and 
round  by  Venice  with  his  5,000  men.  He  reached  Meran 
on  the  17th,  drove  Loison’s  advanced  guard  out  of  Bozen 
the  following  day,  was  at  Trient  on  the  19th  and  at 
Primolano  on  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd  he  captured  Bas- 
sano  by  surprise  and  reached  Castelfranco ;  there,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  attacked  by  St.  Cyr  from  the  direction  of 
Venice  with  far  superior  numbers,  was  surrounded,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  on  the  24th. 

Jellachich  met  with  a  similar  fate.  He  put  off  his 
retreat  just  too  long,  was  surrounded  at  Hohenembs  by 
Augereau  on  the  14th,  and  compelled  to  surrender  with 
4,000  men ;  only  his  cavalry  (twelve  squadrons)  and  six 
guns  managed  to  break  away  straight  across  the  enemy’s 
communications  into  Bohemia.  Chasteler  and  Szenassy, 
on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  rejoining  their  main 
body.  They  marched  over  the  Mandling  Pass  into  the 
Enns  Valley ;  there  they  received  orders  to  retreat 
through  Friesach  to  Klagenfurt,  where  they  eventually 
joined  Archduke  John  on  November  20. 

At  that  very  moment  Ney,  acting  on  orders  from 
Napoleon,  advanced  from  Brixen  in  pursuit  of  the 
Archduke  towards  Villach.  The  Archduke,  thanks  to 
the  good  start  he  had  gained,  evacuated  Carinthia  with¬ 
out  any  hindrance.  He  sent  on  his  baggage  by  Waras- 
din,  and  led  his  troops  to  Marburg,  where  Radetzky’s 
Brigade  (from  Archduke  Charles’  army)  had  already 
arrived.  The  two  Archdukes  joined  forces  a  few  days 
later  at  Windisch-Feistritz  and  Marburg;  but  on  hearing 
of  the  occupation  of  Leoben  and  Bruck  by  Marmont, 
followed  b}^  the  loss  of  Vienna,  they  fell  back  upon 
Kormend  and  Komorn  to  rejoin  the  main  army.  On  the 
6th,  however,  they  heard  of  the  peace  negotiations  that 
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followed  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  brought  their  army 
to  a  halt.  J 


By  the  1  reaty  of  Pressburg,  December  26,  Austria 
ceded  Venice,  Istna,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  and  the  outlying  Austrian 
districts  in  Western  Germany  to  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg 
and  Baden,  while  she  retained  Salzburg. 


The  war  dragged  on  for  a  long  time  in  Dalmatia.  Bv 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  Dalmatia  and  Cattaro  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  handed  over  to  the  French  within  six  weeks. 
General  Molitor,  with  a  corps  of  occupation  6,000  strong 
took  possession  in  February  1806,  sending  Lauriston 
down  to  Cattaro.  Russia,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  J  reaty  of  Pressburg,  sent  a  fleet  to  Cattaro 
with  a  landing  corps  to  which  6,000  Montenegrin  troops 

1*  ^  was  surrounded.  Molitor 

relieved  him  in  July,  but  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins  Tuiv 
kept  up  a  vigorous  resistance;  and  it  was  not  until J 
October  i  that  Marmont,  newly  appointed  to  the  Oct 

Uovernorship  of  Dalmatia,  finally  succeeded  in  drivintr  l8°6 
them  off.  s 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  l8o6*.  JENA 
{Map  3) 
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[See  also  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  “  Krieg,  1806  und  1807,”  Berlin,  1895.] 

The  Political  Situation 

In  1805  Napoleon,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neutrality  oi 
Prussia,  arranged  for  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by 
Prussian  troops.  After  the  successful  close  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1805,  however,  he  altered  his  oiders,  and  the 
efforts  of  Prussia  to  organise  a  North  German  Con¬ 
federation  were  so  seriously  threatened  that  she  saw  nc 
means  of  checking  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon  except 
by  war.  She  was  not  in  a  state  of  immediate  readiness 
for  a  campaign ;  but  she  declared  w7ar  on  August  9» 
mobilised  the  bulk  of  her  forces.  Lestocq’s  Corps— lr 
East  Prussia— was  not  given  the  order  to  mobilise  until 
the  end  of  September.  Prussia  could  count  on  the  supporl 
of  Russia,  but  that  was  still  far  off. 


The  Plans  of  Operations 


Napoleon  knew  the  unreadiness  of  Prussia  and  Russia 
so  he  continued  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  held  back  his, 
declaration  of  war  until  September  19,  while  all  the  time 
he  was  vigorously  pushing  forward  his  preparations  anc 
netting  his  troops  into  position,  so  that  w^hen  the  time 
came  he  would  be  quite  ready  for  the  prompt  executior 
of  his  own  plan.  He  hoped  once  more  to  strike  hrst  a 
the  Prussians,  and  then  at  the  Russians.  A  large  pro 
portion  of  his  forces  wTas  still  in  Southern  Germany 
He  now— early  in  October— gave  orders  for  them  te 
move  into  cantonments  along  the  Main,  as  though  h< 
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meant  to  advance  from  Mainz  through  Fulda  against 
Erfurt  and  Leipzig.  If,  however,  he  found  the  Prussians 
did  not  move  against  him  there,  he  intended  that  his 
army  should  concentrate  rapidly  around  its  own  right 
wing  and  advance  by  Bamberg  and  Baireuth  against 
Leipzig,  to  overthrow  the  Prussian  army,  which  would 
probably  be  found  there. 

I  he  Prussians — and  the  Saxons  with  them — had  formed 
no  definite  plans  when  the  operations  began.  They  were 
actually  marching  in  several  groups  along  the  Unstrut 
and  the  Saale,  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  with 
he  ultimate  intention  of  striking  off  in  the  direction  of 
Mainz  or  of  Wurzburg,  according  to  the  dispositions  of 
he  enemy. 

Positions  of  the  Adversaries  towards  the  End  of  September 

Prussians. — Of  their  total  war  strength  of  300,000  men, 
'Ome  150,000  were  advancing  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
vick,  and  were  spread  over  an  extent  of,  roughly,  150 
niles  as  follows : 

The  right  wing,  under  Ruchel,  advancing  through 
usenach  and  Craula,  20,000  strong. 

The  centre,  under  Brunswick  himself,  with  Scharn- 
orst  as  his  Chief  of  Staff,  through  Naumburg  at  first, 
nd  later  on  Erfurt,  60,000  strong. 

The  left  wing,  under  Hohenlohe,  with  Massenbach  as 
is  Chief  of  Staff,  through  Zwickau  at  first,  and  later 
n  Jena,  50,000  strong. 

A  reserve  corps  was  being  formed  under  Wurttem- 
erg  near  Magdeburg.  Lestocq  was  still  in  East  Prussia. 
rrench.  Napoleon,  out  of  his  total  war  strength  of 
30,000,  concentrated  the  six  corps  which  were  in  eanton- 
'.ents  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn,  and  the  Guard 
orps.  1  hey  took  up  their  positions  between  Sep- 
rnber  24  and  October  3  around  Mainz,  Wurzburg,  and 
aireuth.  They  numbered  some  160,000  in  the  fighting- 
ie,  and  200,000  in  all,  and  were  also  spread  over  a 
ont  of  about  150  miles. 

The  Guard  left  Paris  for  Mainz  on  September  20, 
ith  relays  of  100  four-horse  wagons,  and  covered  the 
stance  of  260  miles  in  eight  days. 

Further  Plans  of  Operations 

.  When  Napoleon  was  ready  to  cross  the  frontier  the 
ussians  still  had  no  clear  idea  of  their  own  plans  ;  and 
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although  numerous  councils  of  war  had  been  held  at  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick’s  headquarters,  they  had  come  to  no 
decision  about  the  best  way  to  open  the  campaign.  At 
a  council  in  Naumburg  on  September  25  it  had  been 
resolved  to  fall  in  overwhelming  strength  upon  the 
centre  of  the  French  army,  which  the  allies  rightly 
believed  to  be  in  position  with  its  left  wing  on  the  Sieg, 
and  its  right  near  Amberg.  For  this  purpose  two  corps 
of  observation  were  to  demonstrate  in  the  direction  of 
Hesse  and  Baireuth  respectively,  while  the  main  army 
thinned  as  it  would  be  without  these  detachments— was 
to  advance  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  I  huringian 
Forest,  across  the  Werra,  and  down  the  Main  Valley,  to 

fight  a  decisive  battle  there. 

On  October  5  this  plan  was  altered.  Instead  of 
taking  the  offensive  beyond  the  Thuringian  k  orest,  the 
Prussians  were  to  await  the  enemy’s  attack  near  Erfurt. 
The  Prince  of  Weimar,  however,  was  sent  forward 
with  over  10,000  men  as  a  sort  of  reconnoitring  party, 

in  the  direction  of  Schweinfurt. 

Napoleon’s  plan  was  to  get  his  army  massed  between 
Bamberg  and  Baireuth  on  October  5  and  6,  along  three 
lines  of  advance  that  he  had  selected,  and  to  move 
Oct.  7-8  against  Leipzig  on  the  7th  and  8th,  carrying  ten  day’s 
supplies  ;  then,  to  fall  with  his  whole  strength  upon  the 
enemy  wherever  they  might  be — to  the  left  at  Erfurt,  tc 
the  right  at  Dresden,  or  straight  before  him  at  Leipzig 
The  two  outer  lines  of  advance  were  some  35  or  4°  mlles 
apart ;  so  his  army  could  concentrate  upon  its  owr 
centre  in  one  day,  or  on  either  flank  in  two  days,  rn 
ordered  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  to  assemble 
his  forces  at  Wesel,  while  Mortier  was  to  form  a  new 
corps  at  Mainz  ;  both  these  corps  were  to  make  vigorous 
demonstrations,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  enemy’s  attentioi 
upon  them. 

1.  napoleon’s  advance,  up  to  the  battle  OF  JENA 

After  the  exhausting  marches  that  led  up  to  the  firs 
concentration  of  his  army,  Napoleon  gave  most  of  hi 
Oct.  4-5  troops  two  days’  rest.  Then  came  the  second  am 
closer  concentration  between  Bamberg  and  Baireuth 
Oct.  5-7  From  the  5th  to  the  7th  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  th 
5th  and  7th  Corps,  were  moved  as  secretly  as  possibl 
from  Wurzburg  to  Bamberg,  and  the  remaining  corp 
went  forward  to  the  frontier. 
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By  the  evening  of  the  5th  they  were  all  in  echelon  on  Oct.  5 
the  appointed  lines  of  march.  The  5th  Corps  (Lannes) 
on  the  extreme  left  and  the  7th  (Augereau)  next  it,  were 
north  and  south-west  of  Bamberg  respectively,  on  the 
road  from  Bamberg  to  Coburg  and  Saalfeld  ;  the  head  of 
:he  column  was  exactly  on  the  frontier.  The  centre 
column,  which  was  thrown  furthest  forward,  was  also 
'ust  upon  the  frontier.  It  consisted  of  two  light 
Drigades  of  the  cavalry  reserve  under  Murat,  with 
die  1st  Corps  (Bernadotte),  the  3rd  (Davout),  and  the 
juard,  and  it  stood  along  the  Bamberg-Lobenstein- 
Schleiz  road.  The  right  column  had  already  crossed  Oct.  7 
he  frontier,  and  the  4th  Corps  (Soult)  had  entered 
daireuth.  Its  line  of  advance  was  by  Hof-Plauen-Gera. 
dne  day’s  march  behind  the  4th  came  the  6th  Corns 
Ney). 

The  left  column  consisted  of  six  divisions,  the  centre 
olumn  of  seven,  and  the  right  of  six.  The  rear  corps  in 
:ach  case  had  orders  to  remain  always  half  a  day’s 
narch  from  those  in  front.  The  heavy  cavalry  was  on 
ts  way  up,  but  had  not  yet  joined.  1  he  three  columns 
tad  a  fighting  strength  of  about  40,000,  70,000,  and  50,000 
espectively. 

The  army  advanced  in  this  compact  formation,  and  on 
)ctober  8  the  head  of  the  left  column  reached  Coburg,  that 
f  the  centre  column,  still  thrown  well  forward,  reached 
iaalburg,  and  that  of  the  right  the  neighbourhood  of 
lof.  Tauentzien’s  Prussian  division  and  a  detach- 
lent  from  Saalburg,  which  were  in  an  advanced  position 
lere,  fell  back  upon  their  main  body  (Hohenlohe)  at 
•chleiz.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  heard  the  same  day 
lat  Tauentzien  had  fallen  back,  and  that  the  whole 
rench  army  had,  between  the  5th  and  the  7th,  moved 
ff  to  its  right  towards  Bamberg  and  Baireuth.  He 
lereupon  ordered  his  main  army  to  take  up  a  new 
osition  on  the  9th  and  10th,  south-east  of  Weimar, 
nd  ordered  Hohenlohe  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the 
aale  Valley,  south  of  Jena,  his  intention  being  that  they 
lould  cross  the  Saale  and  attack  Napoleon  together. 

ut  Napoleon  gave  him  no  time  to  carry  out  these 
Ians. 

On  October  9  Napoleon’s  left  column  was  one  day’s 
arch  south  of  Saalfeld,  where  reports  were  received 
iat  one  division— under  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand— of 
ohenlohe’s  army  was  in  Rudolstadt ;  the  centre  column 
cached  Schleiz,  where  an  action  was  fought  with 
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Tauentzien’s  retreating  forces,  and  the  right  column 
reached  a  position  north  of  Hof.  Napoleon  judged  the 
enemy  to  be  at  Erfurt. 

The  main  body  of  the  allies  marched,  as  ordered,  from 
Erfurt  to  Weimar,  Ruchel  going  to  Gotha.  Hohenlohe 
left  the  Saxon  division  beyond  the  Saale,  at  Pollnitz,  to 
join  hands  with  Tauentzien,  and  instructed  the  advanced 
guard  division  (Prince  Louis  Ferdinand),  which  was  at 
Rudolstadt,  also  to  fall  back  eventually  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saale,  near  Pollnitz,  and  thereby  throw  itself 
directly  across  the  line  of  Napoleon’s  advance. 

On  October  io  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army 
reached  its  appointed  position  south-east  of  Weimar, 
and  Ruchel  was  at  Erfurt.  Prince  Louis  terdinand’s 
division  was  completely  broken  up  by  Lannes  at  Saal- 
feld  ;  the  Prince  himself  lost  his  life,  and  his  troops  fled 
back  to  Jena,  whereupon  Hohenlohe  recalled  all  the 
troops  that  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale. 

On  the  French  side,  the  5th  Corps  was  at  Saalfeld, 
and  the  7th  reached  Coburg  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Of  the  centre  column,  the  1st  Corps  was  at  Auma,  the 
3rd  and  the  Guard  at  Schleiz,  and  the  4th  at  Plauen. 
Of  the  right  column,  the  6th  Corps  had  been  drawn  in 
towards  the  centre,  near  Schleiz,  in  expectation  of  a 
serious  engagement  near  Saalfeld.  1  he  fighting  at 
Saalfeld  proved,  however,  to  be  only  an  isolated  action ; 
and  as  Soult  reported — incorrectly — that  the  Saxons 
were  still  to  his  right,  at  Zwickau  and  Chemnitz, 
Napoleon  fell  back  on  the  nth  with  Murat  (1st  and  4th) 

to  Gera.  . 

The  same  day,  the  Prussian  mam  army,  somewhat 

disheartened  by  these  reverses  to  the  advanced  ti  oops, 
retreated  to  Weimar;  Ruchel  encamped  to  the  west  of 
that  city,  and  Hohenlohe  was  falling  back  on  Jena.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  serious  panic,  caused  by  a 
false  alarm,  broke  out  among  the  troops  near  Jena. 

Napoleon  reached  Gera  in  person  early  in  the  day, 
whilst  Soult  with  the  1st  Corps,  and  Murat,  arrived  to 
the  south  of  him  there,  Dupont’s  division  making  a  days 
march  of  over  30  miles.  On  the  centre  line  of  advance, 
the  3rd  Corps  went  up  to  the  front,  and  the  6th  followed 
it;  on  the  left,  the  5th  and  7th  reached  Neustadt  and 
Saalfeld  respectively.  All  these  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saale. 

While  in  Gera,  Napoleon  obtained  certain  information 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  of  the  enemy  in  Saxony, 
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but  that  their  main  force — as  he  had  originally  con¬ 
jectured — was  in  Erfurt.  He  consequently  issued  orders 
for  his  whole  army  to  wheel  round  to  the  left  on 
the  1 2th.  Davout,  with  the  3rd  Corps,  was  to  march  Oct.  12 
straight  to  Naumburg  and  cut  off  the  enemy’s  retreat 
to  the  Elbe ;  Bernadotte  and  Murat  were  to  follow  him. 

The  5th  and  7th  Corps  were  to  wheel  straight  round 
upon  the  Saale,  and  reach  it  at  Kahla  and  to  the  south 
of  Jena ;  the  Guard,  4th,  and  6th  Corps,  in  second  line 
at  Auma  and  Gera,  to  support  these  two  in  their 
advance  on  Jena. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  Hohenlohe  was  in  Oct.  12 
position  to  the  west  of  Jena,  and  Tauentzien  occupied 
the  steep  hills  bordering  on  the  Saale.  The  main  army 
was  to  the  east,  Ruchel  to  the  west,  of  Weimar.  The 
whole  force,  numbering  about  120,000,  was  strongly 
concentrated,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  who  had  appeared  before  Schweinfurt  on  the 
10th,  and  was  hurriedly  called  up  after  the  action  at  Oct.  10 
Saalfeld. 

On  the  French  side,  Davout,  with  the  3rd  Corps, 
reached  Naumburg,  and  there  came  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  enemy’s  retreating  pontoon  trains.  Berna¬ 
dotte  and  Murat  encamped  to  the  east  of  him,  while 
individual  patrols  rode  forward  as  far  as  Leipzig.  The 
whole  force  around  Naumburg  consisted  of  six  infantry 
and  two  cavalry  divisions.  Lannes  with  the  5th  Corps, 
and  Augereau  with  the  7th — four  divisions  in  all — reached 
the  Saale  Valley  south-west  of  Jena.  The  two  wings 
were  some  sixteen  miles  apart ;  about  the  same  distance 
in  rear  of  them  were  Ney  and  Soult  at  Auma  and  Gera. 

The  5th  and  7th  Corps  were  thus  in  a  somewhat  exposed 
position. 

The  allies,  however,  were  no  longer  thinking  of 
offensive  movements  across  the  Saale,  but  were  awaiting 
Napoleon  s  advance  from  Saalfeld.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  news  arrived  of  the  occupation  of  Naumburg. 
Though  received  at  first  with  incredulity,  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  true,  and  then,  in  order  to  keep  a  line  of 
retreat  open,  the  main  army  was  suddenly  ordered  to 
fall  back  across  the  Unstrut.  Hohenlohe  was  to  cover 
this  march  by  taking  up  a  strong  position  where  he  was 
already  encamped,  at  Kapellendorf,  half-way  between 
Weimar  and  Jena. 

On  October  13  Hohenlohe  consequently  remained  at 
Kapellendorf,  while  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Dornburg 
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to  protect  the  left  flank  against  the  French,  who  were 
crossing  the  Saale  there  ;  the  main  army,  after  a  trying 
march,  reached  Auerstadt,  and  Ruchel  fell  back  on 
Weimar. 

Napoleon  wanted  to  give  his  troops  a  day’s  rest.  They 
had  been  marching  without  interruption  for  eight  days. 
He  believed  the  Prussian  army  to  be  at  Erfurt,  which  is 
about  thirty  miles  from  Jena,  and  was  satisfied  that  he 
Oct.  13-14  would  have  time  enough  on  the  13th  and  14th  to  concen¬ 
trate  near  Weimar,  where  he  expected  a  battle  to  be 
fought  on  the  1 6th.  Suddenly  he  became  anxious  lest 
the  Prussian  army  should  either  be  thrown  against 
Lannes,  or  else  should  retire  further — which  we  now 
know  it  was  about  to  do.  So  he  ordered  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  5th,  7th,  6th,  and  4th  Corps  and  the  Guard 
at  Jena  ;  the  6th  and  4th  were  to  fall  back  there  at  once. 
He  himself  went  to  Jena.  There  he  found  the  Land- 
grafenberg,  a  hill  on  the  far  side  of  the  deep  Saale  Valley, 
two  miles  north  of  the  town,  was  only  held  by  a  weak 
force,  and  Lannes  was  ordered  to  capture  and  hold  it. 


Distribution  of  Troops  for  October  14 

The  Prussians  under  Hohenlohe  could  be  seen  en¬ 
camped  at  Vierzehnheiligen,  midway  between  Jena  and 
Apolda.  For  the  attack  on  their  position,  Augereau  was 
to  deploy  on  the  left  of  Lannes,  who  was  also  to  be 
directly  supported  by  Ney;  only  the  leading  troops  of 
Ney’s  corps,  however,  reached  the  Landgrafenberg  on 
the  13th,  the  remainder  being  unable  to  come  up  before 
noon  the  following  day.  Soult  was  to  attack  on  the 
right  of  Lannes  ;  but  exactly  the  same  delay  occurred 
with  him.  The  Guard,  which  reached  the  Landgrafen¬ 
berg  during  the  night  of  the  1 3th—  14th,  formed  the 
reserve.  Napoleon  only  wanted  for  the  present  to  ensure 
the  same  deployment  of  his  army  across  the  Saale  ;  he 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  offensive  decisively  until  the 
6th  and  4th  Corps  had  come  up.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  whole  Prussian  army  would  go  into  position  for 
battle  to  the  east  of  Weimar,  he  ordered  one  corps 
(Davout’s)  from  his  right  wing  at  Naumburg  to  march 
from  Kosen  on  the  Saale  to  Apolda,  and  take  the  enemy 
in  rear.  Murat  and  Bernadotte  were  to  cross  the  Saale 
by  Dornburg,  and  also  advance  upon  Apolda. 
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2.  BATTLES  OF  JENA  AND  AUERSTADT 

The  battle  of  Jena  began  with  an  attack  by  Lannes  battle 
upon  1  auentzien  s  advanced  position  ;  Lannes  was  sup- OF  Jena, 
ported  on  his  left  by  Ney’s  advanced  guard  and  Augereau  °ct-  I4> 
and  on  his  right  by  Soult’s  leading  division.  After*806 
Tauentzien  s  troops  and  another  detachment  on  the 
enemy’s  right  flank  had  been  driven  back,  Lannes  oc¬ 
cupied  Vierzehnheiligen.  Hohenlohe,  who  would  not 
believe  at  first  that  an  important  engagement  was  in 
progress,  advanced  with  his  main  body  against  Vierzehn- 
heiligen,  and  began  a  containing  action  there,  intending 
to  delay  his  real  attack  until  Rachel — who  had  been 
called  up— arrived  to  support  him. 

The  superior  methods  of  the  French,  however— fighting 
in  divisions,  with  the  three  arms  giving  mutual  and 
:ontinuous  support  to  one  another— overpowered  Hohen- 
°he  long  before  Rachel  could  come  up  ;  and  when  he 
eventually  did  approach  soon  after  midday,  intent  on  a 
:ounter-attack,  he  was  driven  back  in  complete  disorder 
lpon  Weimar.  Until  midday  the  allies  had  numbered 
|.o,ooo  against  50,000  french  ;  in  the  afternoon  reinforce¬ 
ments  brought  the  French  up  to  90,000,  while  Ruchel’s 
J^JsionS  were  only  from  15,000  to  18,000  strong  alto- 

■TJ16  battle  Auerstadt  was  fought  simultaneously  batti  f 
nth  the  other  at  Jena,  a  day’s  march  to  the  north.  The  of  Auer- 
lain  army  of  the  Prussians  was  on  the  march  to  Frei-STXt)T> 
'urg  when  it  came  unexpectedly  at  Hassenhausen,  about 
hree  miles  north-east  01  Auerstadt,  upon  Davout’s  corps 
larching  in  one  column  to  Apolda.  The  leading  divi- 
10ns  immediately  deployed  against  one  another  across 
ie  road.  Davout’s  second  division  came  upon  the  scene 
bout  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  and  was  thrown  out  to 
ie  right  to  surround  the  enemy’s  leading  division 
inally  as  the  Prussians  advanced  upon  the  left  wing 
t  the  french  about  10.30  a.m.,  Davout  sent  forward  his 
■k  ta  AVlslofn»  which  had  also  come  up  by  that  time 
ne  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
ie  battle;  Scharnhorst,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  was  away 
ith  an  isolated  force  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

|  uchers  cavalry  was  completely  broken  up,  and  the 
russians  lost  all  cohesion.  The  leading  division  could 
irely  hold  its  o\vp  at  Hassenhausen;  the  two  others 
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which  followed  came  into  action  to  support  it,  one  after 
the  other,  without  any  clear  plan  or  guidance.  All  their 
attacks  upon  the  French  positions  at  Hassenhausen  failed. 
About  midday  the  remnants  of  these  three  divisions  fell 
back  upon  Kalkreuth’s  two  reserve  divisions  which  had 
come  up  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  battlefield  ; 
but  these  two  were  also  swept  away  in  the  utter  con¬ 
fusion  that  had  overtaken  the  fighting  line. 

There  had  been  some  55,000  Prussians  in  action  against 
30,000  French,  while  their  superiority  in  artillery  and 
cavalry  was  even  more  striking.  The  Prussians  had 
80  squadrons  in  action,  the  French  only  9,  and  the  f  rench 
had  44  guns  against  230  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians. 

Bernadotte  had  received  the  same  orders  as  Davout, 
to  march  against  Apolda,  where  Napoleon  imagined  the 
enemy’s  left  flank  to  be.  He  advanced  very  slowly  to 
Dornburg,  and  consequently  did  not  come  into  either  of 
the  two  battles. 

In  their  retreat  the  remnants  of  the  Prussian  main 
army  met  with  the  beaten  forces  of  Hohenlohe.  1  he 
confusion  then  became  worse,  and  in  their  flight  this 
very  day  of  battle  the  Prussians  fled  as  far  as  Sommerda, 
twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Jena. 


NAPOLEON’S  PURSUIT  OF  THE  PRUSSIANS 

The  object  of  the  Prussians  now  was  to  reach  Magde¬ 
burg  and  the  Elbe  ;  to  do  this,  however,  they  had  to  go 
round  out  of  the  straight  way.  Hohenlohe  marched  by 
Quedlinburg  to  Magdeburg,  and  arrived  there  on  the  20th. 
Kalkreuth  went  by  Sommerda  and  Halberstadt  to  Rogatz, 
and  crossed  the  Elbe  there  on  the  21st.  Blucher,  re¬ 
treating  via  Brunswick,  reached  Sandau,  about  forty-five 
miles  north  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  24th.  1  he  Duke  of 

Weimar,  going  through  Muhlhausen  and  Wolfenbuttel, 
reached  Stendal  on  the  25th.  Finally,  the  Duke  of  Wtirt- 
,8  temberg,  who  reached  Halle  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
was  again  defeated  there  by  Bernadotte  on  the  17th  ;  he 
then  fell  back  on  Roslau,  where  he  crossed  the  Elbe  on 
the  1 8th. 

Napoleon  flung  his  troops  in  pursuit  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  stood  in  battle.  Ney  with  the  6th 
Corps  went  to  Erfurt,  Soult  with  the  4th,  and  Murat,  to 
Buttelstadt,  while  Bernadotte  with  the  1st  set  out  by 
Nebra.  Davout  swung  off  to  the  right  towards  Berlin, 
followed  by  the  5th,  7th,  and  the  Guard.  These  corps 
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crossed  the  Elbe  partly  at  Wittenberg,  partly  at  Roslau. 
Beyond  Magdeburg,  Bernadotte  and  Murat,  with  three 
cavalry  divisions,  advanced  together  through  Roslau  to 
Potsdam. 

Wittenberg  became  the  chief  depot  and  base  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  French  army,  instead  of  Kronach 
and  Porchheim.  1  he  main  line  of  communications, 
which  had  hitherto  run  from  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg 
through  Kronach  and  Porchheim  to  Schleiz,  was  also 
shifted  to  Mainz-Wiirzburg-Kronach-Wittenberg. 

Napoleon  entered  Berlin  on  October  25,  eleven  days 
after  the  battle,  and  Saxony  came  over  to  his  side. 

Hohenlohe’s  intention  was  to  continue  his  retreat  from 
the  Elbe  to  Stettin  and  the  line  of  the  Oder,  but  he 
found  himself  cut  off  by  the  5th  Corps,  which  Napoleon 
sent  northwards  from  Berlin  for  the  purpose.  He  tried 
to  go  round  by  Furstenberg  to  Prenzlau,  but  there  he 
was  eventually  forced  to  capitulate  on  the  28th.  Oct.  28 

Next  day  Stettin  surrendered  to  Lasalle’s  cavalry  Oct.  29 
patrols  ;  while  on  November  7  Blucher  also  surrendered 
at  Ratkau,  just  north  of  Liibeck.  He  had  become 
separated  from  Hohenlohe,  and  made  an  effort  to  escape 
along  the  coast  past  Liibeck,  in  the  hope  of  finding  refuge 
in  Denmark. 


Some  of  the  marches  performed  during  the  twenty- 
four  days’  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  Jena  were  very 
remarkable.  Murat,  with  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry 
reserve,  was — 

on  October  14  on  the  battlefield  at  Jena, 

15  at  Erfurt, 

1 6  „  Langensalza, 

17  ,,  Nordhausen, 

18  „  Halberstadt, 

20  before  Magdeburg, , 

22  before  Dessau,  i  l?°  days,  at 

25  at  Spandau, 

28  ,,  Prenzlau, 
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the  end  of  which  Hohen¬ 
lohe  surrendered  with 
1 20,000  men  ; 

29  ,,  Stettin,  which,  with  a  garrison  some 

10,000  strong,  surrendered  to 
Lasalle’s  Hussars; 

30  at  Anklam,  ^  .  , 

200  miles  in  10  days;  and 

•  Blucher  then  surrendered 

with  15,000  men. 


„  November  4  ,,  Schwerin, 

6  ,,  Liibeck, 

7  „  Ratkau, 
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Bernadotte  with  the  ist  Corps  was — 

on  October  14  at  Apolda,  between  Weimar  and  Auer- 

stadt, 

„  „  15  „  Nebra, 

„  ,,  16  „  Querfurt, 

,,  ,,  1 7  ,,  Halle,  where  he  fought  an  action, 

,,  ,,  20-22  at  Barby  and  Dessau, 

,,  ,,  29  at  Furstenberg, 

,,  ,,  30  ,,  Boitzenburg,  1 1  miles  west  of  Prenz- 

lau, 

,,  November  2  ,,  Alt-Schwerin, 

,,  ,,  4  ,,  Schwerin, 

,,  ,,  6  ,,  Lubeck  (where  he  fought  another 

action)  and  Travemunde. 

This  was  a  total  of  375  miles  in  23  days,  or  an  average 
of  16  miles  a  day  for  23  days  continuously. 

Ney’s  corps  marched  from  Roda  to  Weimar  011 
October  14,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Jena  on  the  way 
— 20  miles  by  road  alone.  The  following  day  it  went  on 
from  Weimar  to  Erfurt,  13  miles;  on  the  16th  to  Grafen- 
Tonna,  near  Langensalza,  15  miles;  and  on  the  17th, 
marching  day  and  night,  from  there  to  Nordhausen,  a 
distance  of  37  miles  ! 

As  for  the  fortresses — 

Erfurt  surrendered  with  10,000  men  on  October  14,  to 

Ney ; 

Spandau  surrendered  with  10,000  men  on  October  25, 
to  Lasalle  ; 

Stettin  surrendered  with  10,000  men  on  October  29,  also 
to  Lasalle  ; 

Kustrin  surrendered  with  10,000  men  on  November  1, 
to  Gudin  (3rd  Corps) ; 

Magdeburg  surrendered  with  22,000  men  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  to  Ney  ; 

Hameln  surrendered  with  10,000  men  on  November  20, 
to  Savary ; 

Nienburg  surrendered  with  5,000  men  on  November  26, 
to  Savary. 

The  first  four  of  these  surrendered  on  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  without  firing  a  shot.  By  the 
middle  of  November  the  whole  of  Prussia,  west  of  the 
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Vistula,  with  the  exception  of  Silesia,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Napoleon. 

This  strategic  pursuit  after  Jena  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  known  in  history.  Moltke,  in  referring  to  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  they  have  taken  place,  said, 
“  To  carry  through  a  pursuit  after  heavy  fighting,  a  man 
must  have  a  very  powerful  and  relentless  will,  such  as 
Napoleon  possessed.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1806-7:  EYLAU  AND  FRIEDLAND 

{Map  4) 

[See  also  Lettow-Vorbeck’s  work,  quoted  in  the  last  chapter.] 

Almost  the  entire  Prussian  army  was  destroyed  in  the 
surrender  of  Prenzlau  and  Liibeck.  Only  Lestocq’s 
Corps,  about  20,000  strong,  which  had  been  left  behind 
in  East  Prussia,  was  still  on  the  Vistula  intact,  while 
small  garrisons  held  Danzig,  Graudenz,  Thorn,  and 
Warsaw  (at  that  time  part  of  Prussia).  On  the  Russian 
side  Bennigsen  reached  Grodno  towards  the  end  of 
October  with  about  60,000  men  ;  Buxhowden  with  50,000 
was  seven  or  eight  days’  marches  behind  him  at  Vilna ; 
and  Essen  I.,  with  alDout  20,000  withdrawn  from  the 
army  operating  in  Turkey,  was  still  marching  upon 
Brzesc-Litewski,  where  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
arrive  before  the  early  days  of  January.  This  made  a 
total  of  about  160,000  allied  troops. 

The  French  army,  some  200,000  strong,  was  spread 
out  between  Liibeck  and  Posen  over  an  extent  of  250 
miles.  The  Guard  was  still  in  Berlin ;  Mortier’s  new 
corps,  the  8th,  was  advancing  from  Hanover  to  Rostock, 
ultimately  to  turn  northwards  towards  the  Swedish  city 
of  Stralsund  and  defend  the  coast  and  the  left  flank  of 
the  French  against  possible  landings  of  British  and 
Swedish  troops.  Another  corps,  the  9th,  under  Prince 
Jerome,  was  operating  in  Silesia  and  besieging  the 
fortresses  there.  It  captured  Breslau,  and  thus  covered 
the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

Plans  of  Operations 

Napoleon  assumed  that  the  Russians  advancing  would 
reach  Thorn  towards  the  middle  of  November,  and, 
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naking  his  plans  accordingly,  he  prepared  to  concentrate 
he  main  body  of  his  army  at  Posen. 

Davout  received  orders  to  occupy  Posen  and  place 
simself  in  contact  with  the  Russians  on  the  Vistula, 
ie  reached  Posen  on  November  9.  From  information 
ibtained,  he  inferred  that  the  Russians  were  moving 
ery  slowly,  and  found  that  on  November  5  they  had 
iOt  even  reached  Pultusk.  On  hearing  this,  Napoleon 
hrew  Davout  forward  to  Warsaw,  Augereau  to  Thorn, 
nd  Jerome  to  Kalisz,  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
imself  on  the  Vistula  at  Thorn  and  Warsaw. 

Bennigsen  did  not  arrive  in  Pultusk  till  the  middle  of 
November,  with  Buxhowden  in  rear  of  him  at  Byalistok. 
hey  originally  intended  to  take  up  a  position  at  Warsaw, 
ut  as  Napoleon’s  advance  to  the  Vistula  became  evident, 
iennigsen,  who  was  in  chief  command  for  the  time,  re¬ 
vived  to  evacuate  Warsaw  and  await  Buxhowden  in  a 
miporary  position  between  Pultusk  and  Ostrolenka. 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  NAPOLEON’S  ADVANCE  TO  WARSAW 

No  sooner  was  Ney  free  before  Magdeburg,  than 
lapoleon,  on  November  14,  set  his  main  body  in  motion 
pon  Warsaw,  sending  Murat  with  Lannes’  and  Soult’s 
Drps,  the  Guard,  and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  reserve,  on 
ie  footsteps  of  Davout.  On  November  30  Murat  and 
>avout  entered  Warsaw  together,  the  Russian  advanced 
uard  evacuating  the  town  on  their  approach.  Some  of 
ie  troops  had  covered  a  distance  of  about  375  miles  in 
lirty  days. 

Davout  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  Vistula.  He  was  Dec.  1- 
Towed  by  Murat  and  Lannes,  and  later  by  the  Guard, 
art  of  the  cavalry  reserve  came  up  with  Ney  (6th)  and 
ernadotte  (1st) ;  they  all  crossed  the  river  in  boats 
stween  the  6th  and  the  10th  near  Thorn,  which  is  Dec.  6- 
)out  125  miles  downstream  from  Warsaw.  Lestocq  fell 
ick  from  Thorn  to  Strassburg.  Next  came  Augereau 
th)  and  Soult  (4th) ;  in  this  barren  and  squalid  country 
ey  could  find  no  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and  had 
march  upstream  until  they  came  to  Plock  and  Zak- 
»czyn — as  late  as  the  22nd.  Napoleon  had  by  that  time  Dec.  22 
xided  to  push  on  still  farther. 

Bennigsen,  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  December,  had 
•ncentrated  his  army  around  Pultusk  and  Golymin. 
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One  division  stood  on  the  Lower  Narew,  opposite 
Okunin ;  another  was  on  the  Ukra.  Buxhowden  was 
at  Ostrolenka,  Lestocq  at  Biezun  and  Soldau.  In  this 
position  the  Russians  intended  to  await  Napoleon’s 
attack. 

ii.  napoleon’s  further  advance  across  the  ukra 

AGAINST  PULTUSK 

The  reports  Napoleon  received  about  the  movements 
of  the  Russians  were  very  vague,  but  he  judged  cor¬ 
rectly  that  their  main  force  was  at  Pultusk  and  Golymin. 
His  own  troops  were  seriously  in  need  of  a  long  rest, 
but  he  saw  he  could  not  remain  at  Warsaw  and  go  into 
winter  quarters  until  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  at 
least  a  few  marches  east  of  Pultusk.  He  consequently 
prepared  to  advance  in  three  columns  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  the  Ukra,  and  drive  them  beyond  the  river. 
Bernadotte  and  Ney  were  to  move  from  Biezun  and 
Mlawa  upon  Ciechanow,  Augereau  and  Soult  from  Plonsk 
to  Sochoczyn,  Davout,  Lannes,  and  the  Guard  from 
Warsaw  to  the  Lower  Ukra,  near  Okunin.  The  distance 
from  Ciechanow  to  Okunin  was  forty-five  miles. 

Dec.  23-24  Davout  crossed  the  Bug  during  the  night  of  the  23rd- 
24th,  and  the  following  morning  he  attacked  Ostermann 
at  Czarnowo  and  compelled  him  to  retire.  On  the  same 
day  Augereau  crossed  the  Ukra,  twenty-five  miles  up¬ 
stream,  at  Sochoczyn.  Ney  had  attacked  Biezun  on  the 
23rd,  and  then  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Lestocq,  not  towards 
Ciechanow,  but  towards  Soldau.  Only  Bernadotte 
remained  behind. 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Field-Marshal  Ka- 
Dec.  22  minskoi,  who  had  assumed  command  on  the  22nd,  was 
planning  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Pultusk  and 
Dec.  24  Golymin  upon  Sochoczyn  and  Plonsk  ;  but  his  divisions 
had  barely  started,  when  he  ordered  a  retreat  upon 
Ostrolenka.  Almost  immediately  after,  however,  his 
brain  gave  way,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  front. 
Bennigsen  resumed  command  of  his  own  portion  of  the 
army,  and  gave  orders  that  the  retreat  to  Pultusk  should 
Dee.  24-25  be  continued,  while  Buxhbwden  fell  back  on  Ostrolenka. 

On  the  other  side,  Napoleon  had  moved  his  main  body 
on  the  25th  to  Golymin,  where  he  came  in  contact  next 
day  with  BuxhOwden’s  rearguard.  Lannes,  however, 
who  had  been  thrown  forward  to  the  right  of  the  main 
body  against  Pultusk,  came  upon  Bennigsen’s  main  body 
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in  a  strong  position  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  was 
driven  back  after  a  vigorous  attack.  The  deep  mud  that 
lay  all  over  the  country  made  their  retreat  very  difficult 
for  the  Russians,  though  it  hampered  the  movements  of 
the  French  artillery  to  the  same  extent. 

On  December  27,  after  the  two  combats  at  Pultusk 
and  Golymin,  the  Russians  continued  their  retreat 
through  Ostrolenka  to  Bialla,  Novogrod,  and  Tykoczyn ; 
while  Lestocq,  after  fighting  Ney  twice — at  Biezun  on  Dec.  23 
the  23rd  and  at  Soldau  on  the  26th — fell  back  through  Dec.  26 
Neidenburg  on  Angerburg. 


III.  NAPOLEON  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS  AT  WARSAW. 
bennigsen’s  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  ABLE 

Napoleon  entered  Pultusk  on  January  1,  and  thought  1807. 
the  campaign  was  then  ended.  He  put  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters  at  once  in  the  districts  they  had  occu¬ 
pied,  and  a  week  later  they  went  into  fixed  quarters  Jan.  8 
extending  from  Warsaw  out  to  the  front.  Bernadotte 
and  Ney  were  to  encamp  behind  the  Passarge  from 
Osterode  to  Elbing,  and  in  the  barren  country  around 
Hohenstein  and  Neidenburg;  the  idea  in  their  case  was 
to  make  use  of  the  fertile  regions  near  the  sea  as  well  as 
the  others  less  favoured,  but  also  to  cover  Thorn  and 
the  siege  of  operations  against  Danzig  and  Graudenz. 

The  main  body  was  to  spend  the  winter  behind  the  Ukra 
and  the  Orzic,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Vistula,  the 
Narew,  and  the  Bug,  with  part  of  it  near  Warsaw.  The 
distance  from  Braunsberg  on  the  Passarge  to  Brok  on 
the  Narew  was  about  160  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

The  climate  and  the  condition  of  the  country  made 
communications  extremely  difficult.  The  Vistula  was 
impassable  for  many  days  owing  to  drifting  ice,  while 
thaws  setting  in  frequently  made  the  roads  impassable  as 
well.  Partly  for  these  reasons,  but  still  more  owing  to 
some  operations  Ney  embarked  upon  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive,  it  was  not  till  January  20  that  the  two  corps  of 
the  left  wing  were  in  their  allotted  winter  quarters.  Ney, 
setting  out  in  pursuit  of  Lestocq’s  corps  early  in  January, 
had  advanced  up  the  Alle  to  within  forty  miles  of 
Konigsberg.  The  Prussian  Court  fled  to  Memel.  On 
the  14th  Ney  was  planning  an  assault  upon  the  fortress  jan.  14 
at  Konigsberg ;  but  four  days  later  he  received  peremp¬ 
tory  orders  from  Napoleon  to  retire  into  his  cantonments 
at  Hohenstein  at  once. 
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Ney’s  independent  advance  against  Konigsberg  was 
undoubtedly  the  direct  cause  of  Bennigsen’s  next 
manoeuvres  on  the  Alle.  Bennigsen  had  obtained  the 
sole  command  of  both  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
Buxhowden’s  as  well  as  his  own.  On  January  14  he 
had  them  concentrated  at  Bialla,  and  he  decided  to  save 
Konigsberg  by  marching  round  through  Nikolaiken  and 
Rhein  against  Ney’s  right  flank.  When  Ney  began  his 
retreat  from  Bartenstein  and  Schlippenbeil  on  the  20th, 
the  head  of  Bennigsen’s  column  was  already  approaching 
Heilsberg,  a  day’s  march  south  of  Bartenstein.  Ney 
drew  his  neck  out  of  the  noose  in  time,  but  Bennigsen 
continued  his  advance  to  the  Passarge,  crossed  it  on  the 
24th,  and  fell  upon  Bernadotte’s  outposts  in  Liebstadt 
just  as  they  arrived  there.  Bernadotte  had  only  been 
two  days  in  his  winter  quarters  at  Elbing,  Preussisch- 
Holland,  and  Mohrungen  when — on  the  24th — he  had 
to  call  his  troops  out  again.  He  managed  to  get  them 
together  in  Mohrungen  the  following  day,  and  to  drive 
off  the  Russian  advanced  guard  which  had  come  up. 
To  avoid  a  serious  engagement  in  his  isolated  position, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Strassburg, 
heading  for  Thorn.  Bennigsen  concentrated  his  army 
north  of  Mohrungen  by  the  26th.  The  following  day, 
after  a  brief  pursuit  of  Bernadotte,  he  abandoned  the 
offensive,  because  he  had  relieved  Konigsberg  and  estab¬ 
lished  communication  through  Lestocq  with  Danzig, 
while  his  troops  were  exhausted  and  badly  in  need  of 
rest. 

From  that  rest,  however,  he  was  to  be  rudely  awakened 
by  Napoleon’s  counter-offensive. 

iv.  napoleon’s  counter-attack  :  battle  of  eylau 

Bennigsen’s  bold  manoeuvre  had  been  entirely 
concealed  from  the  French.  Not  until  January  24  did 
Napoleon  hear  from  Ney  and  from  Soult — who  was  be¬ 
hind  the  Orzic— that  strong  bodies  of  Russian  troops 
had  appeared  on  the  Alle.  Though  he  doubted  these 
reports,  he  considered  them  so  important  that  he 
immediately  sent  forth  a  volume  of  orders  for  con¬ 
centration,  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  depots 
and  hospitals  at  Pultusk,  Sierock,  Thorn,  etc.,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  bridges  near  those  centres,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  drifting  ice.  Though  he  knew 
nothing  yet  of  the  action  at  Fiebstadt,  he  ordered  Soult 
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and  Augereau  on  the  25th  and  26th  to  move  their 
rearward  troops  up  to  the  front.  Bernadotte  received 
orders  to  hold  Osterode — which,  however,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  on  the  26th — but  above  all,  to  unite 
with  Ney  to  cover  Thorn.  Lefebvre  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  10th  Corps,  which  was  to  be 
assembled  at  Thorn  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

When  he  heard  from  Bernadotte  about  the  action 
at  Liebstadt  three  days  before,  January  27,  Napoleon  Jan. 
could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  about  Bennigsen’s  offensive 
movement,  and  he  instantly  resolved  to  advance  against 
the  latter  and  drive  him  back.  His  marching  orders 
found  the  troops  already  prepared  for  the  advance. 
The  corps  detailed  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Konigsberg  were  the  following:  centre  column,  Murat 
with  three  cavalry  divisions,  and  Soult,  to  advance  by 
Willenberg  with  the  Guard  Corps  in  rear  (to  the  south) 
of  them  ;  right  column,  Davout  by  Mysziniec;  left  column, 
Augereau  by  Neidenburg,  followed  by  Ney,  and,  if 
possible,  Bernadotte  by  Strassburg. 

Lannes  (5th  Corps)  was  to  remain  on  the  Bug  and  the 
Narew,  facing  Essen,  who  had  advanced  to  Bryansk,  also 
to  cover  Warsaw  and  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

These  movements  of  concentration  around  Willenberg 
between  January  28  and  31  were  to  be  concealed  by 
a  screen  of  Murat’s  cavalry.  Napoleon  intended  on 
February  1  to  hurl  his  80,000  men  well  in  hand  upon 
the  enemy. 

In  the  endeavour  to  conceal  his  movements  he  was 
not  successful.  As  early  as  January  30  the  presence 
of  strong  bodies  of  French  troops  near  Willenberg 
was  reported  to  Bennigsen,  who  thereupon  drew  back 
his  left  flank  nearer  to  Allenstein.  Yet  he  did  not 
.  fully  realise  the  magnitude  of  his  danger;  he  even 
*  flattered  himself  that  the  movements  of  the  division 
he  had  left  at  Goniondz  and  the  advance  of  Essen’s 
division  would  force  Napoleon  to  evacuate  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  evening  of  February  1, 
however,  some  Cossacks  captured  a  despatch  from 
Napoleon  to  Bernadotte,  dated  at  Willenberg  on 
January  31,  from  which  Bennigsen  learnt  about  the 
French  concentration  that  had  been  in  progress,  and 
found  that  Napoleon  intended  to  advance  upon  Allen¬ 
stein  during  the  first  two  days  of  February,  to  roll  up 
the  left  wing  of  the  Russians. 

He  rapidly  drew  his  troops  together  at  Allenstein  Feb. 
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on  the  2nd,  and  Napoleon  began  a  frontal  attack  there 
next  day.  A  little  later  the  Emperor  extended  his 
right  wing  under  Davout  towards  Bergfried  and  Gutt- 
stadt  to  envelop  the  enemy,  whereupon  Bennigsen 
fell  back  in  the  night  to  Arnsdorf.  Napoleon  followed 
him,  pressing  on  with  his  main  body  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  Arnsdorf  while  Davout  led  the  right  wing 
past  Guttstadt  and  Heilsberg,  and  Ney,  advancing  with 
the  left  through  Deppen,  tried  to  cut  off  Lestocq’s 
corps,  but  was  only  partially  successful.  After  three 
days’  marching  Bennigsen  reached  Eylau,  where  the 
roads  to  Konigsberg  and  Friedland  divide,  and  there 
he  saw  that,  unless  his  army  was  to  become  com- 
Feb.  7  pletely  disorganised,  he  must  call  a  halt.  On  the  7th 
the  French  centre  column  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Russian  rearguard  that  had  been  left  behind  to  cover 
the  retreat,  and  drove  it  in  upon  the  town.  On  the 
Feb.  8  8th,  when  the  Russians  had  already  taken  up  a  position 
at  Eylau,  the  French  army  had  advanced  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  In  the  early  morning  Davout  was 
about  six  miles  to  the  right  rear  of  the  main  body,  on 
the  Bartenstein  road,  and  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  left  rear  was  Ney  watching  Lestocq. 

Battle  In  the  battle  of  Eylau  the  French  numbered  some 
of  Eylau,  65,ooq  against  8o,ooo  Russians;  Bennigsen’s  line  of 
^807 8’  battle  was  spread  over  a  front  of  about  8,000  yards. 

His  left  wing  was  thrown  slightly  forward,  and  the  main 
attack  took  place  there,  against  a  hill  called  the  Kreege 
Berg.  About  1,400  yards  from  the  Russian  line,  and 
to  the  west  of  Eylau,  ran  Soult’s  line;  to  the  right  of 
the  town  Augereau’s,  and  behind  that  the  Guard. 

Davout  was  to  attack  the  Russian  left  wing  ;  and  to 
support  that  attack  Napoleon  sent  forward  Augereau’s 
corps  in  the  forenoon.  It  unfortunately  missed  the  way 
in  a  blizzard,  stumbled  upon  all  the  guns  of  the  Russian 
centre,  and  was  driven  back  in  wild  disorder,  hotly  pur¬ 
sued.  But  Davout  turned  the  scale  in  the  afternoon 
by  overpowering  first  the  advanced  left  wing  of  the 
Russians,  and  then  the  left  wing  of  their  main  line  on 
the  Kreege  Berg,  driving  both  of  them  back  upon  the 
Domnau  road.  He  was  deprived  of  the  full  results 
of  his  success  by  Lestocq.  The  Prussian  general  had 
received  orders  to  break  away  from  Ney  and  come  to 
support  the  right  wing.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however, 
he  brought  his  corps,  about  5>000  strong,  round  in  rear 
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of  the  line  of  battle  to  assist  the  hard-pressed  left  wing, 
and  reached  the  Domnau  road  in  time  to  check  Davout’s 
pursuit. 

Ney  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  small  groups  of  this 
Prussian  corps,  and  had  pursued  them  as  far  as  Kreuz- 
burg  ;  then  he  was  recalled  to  the  battlefield  by  Napoleon, 
but  did  not  reach  it  till  late  in  the  evening,  when 
Bennigsen  had  already  decided  to  retreat.  Napoleon 
did  not  hear  of  the  success  of  the  two  corps  on  his 
flanks  until  nightfall. 

On  the  9th  and  ioth  Murat  and  Ney  were  sent  off  in  Feb.  9-10 
pursuit  beyond  the  Frisching.  Bennigsen  established 
himself  in  Konigsberg  on  the  ioth,  and  Lestocq  reached 
Wehlau  on  the  Pregel.  Napoleon  could  not  continue 
his  offensive  movement  across  the  Pregel  because 
sufficient  preparations  had  not  been  made  for  a  long 
winter  campaign. 

Bernadotte,  who  had  spent  the  first  four  days  of 
February  in  inactivity  at  Strassburg  waiting  for  further 
orders,  only  reached  Osterode  on  the  7th,  and  did  not  Feb.  7 
rejoin  the  main  army  until  the  nth.  Gudin’s  division  Feb.  u 
(of  Davout’s  corps,  the  3rd)  had  marched  from  Warsaw 
to  Fylau,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  in  12  days.  This  was  an  average  of  at  least  13 
miles  a  day,  over  extremely  bad  roads  often  covered  with 
snow. 


\ 


v.  napoleon’s  winter  quarters  on  the  passarge 

The  French  army  was  in  sore  need  of  rest,  and, 
moreover,  systematic  preparations  had  to  be  made  for 
assuming  the  offensive  later  on.  Napoleon  accordingly 
decided  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  confining  himself 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  line  of  the  Passarge  and  the 
country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  In  that 
way  he  would  also  cover  the  siege  of  Danzig,  which 
was  entrusted  to  Lefebvre  with  the  10th  Corps. 

He  began  his  retreat  on  the  16th,  and  it  was  continued  Feb.  16-20 
until  the  20th  without  interruption. 

In  his  orders  for  the  occupation  of  encampments  the 
'•  guiding  principle  was  that  the  various  corps  should,  in 
case  of  attack,  be  able  to  concentrate  within  two  days 
around  Osterode-Saalfeld,  which  was  a  good  central 
point,  and  a  strong  position  for  defence.  His  outpost 
line  was  to  run  along  the  Passarge  to  Elditten,  then 
across  through  Ankendorf  to  Guttstadt,  and  from  there 
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along  the  Alle.  The  1st  Corps  to  extend  to  Spanden, 
the  4th  from  there  to  Elditten,  the  6th  on  to  Guttstadt, 
the  3rd  bent  back  through  Allenstein-Hohenstein-Gilgen- 
burg ;  the  Guard  and  Headquarters  in  and  around 
Osterode,  altered  later,  for  convenience  in  obtaining 
supplies,  to  Marienwerder  and  Schloss  Finkenstein  re¬ 
spectively.  Three  divisions  of  the  cavalry  reserve 


were  allotted — one  each — to  the  1st,  6th,  and  3rd  Corps 
respectively,  while  the  remainder,  the  main  body,  en¬ 
camped  between  Elbing  and  Strassburg. 

In  every  case  the  main  body  of  a  corps  lay  about  one 
day’s  march  in  rear  of  the  outpost  line.  The  points  of 
assembly  for  the  different  corps  were:  Preussisch-Holland 
for  the  1st,  Mohrungen  for  the  4th,  Guttstadt  for  the 
6th,  and  Hohenstein  for  the  3rd.  Another  day’s  march 
in*rear  of  the.main  body^came  the  depots — hospitals, 
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ammunition  and  supply  stores,  workshops,  etc.  Another 
important  point  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
cantonments  was  the  erection  of  bridges  across  the 
Vistula  at  Marienburg  and  Dirschau  to  keep  communi¬ 
cations  open  with  the  10th  Corps,  and  their  protection 
by  small  fortifications.  To  facilitate  prompt  offensive 
operations,  bridge-heads  were  established  at  Braunsberg, 
Spanden,  and  Lomitten ;  communications  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  were  attended  to  ;  two  bridges  at  Deppen  were 
restored,  as  well  as  the  bridges  leading  up  to  them, 
while  other  bridges  were  destroyed — as  at  Aiken  and 
Sportehnen.  At  Elbing  two  armoured  carriages  were 
fitted  up,  to  oppose  small  landing-parties  from  Konigs- 
berg,  etc. 

The  6th  Corps  was  thrown  right  forward  into  an 
advanced  position,  like  a  lightning-conductor,  so  strong 
fieldworks  were  constructed  at  Guttstadt.  Ney  received 
special  instructions  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
Cossacks,  and  the  cavalry  outposts  there  were  sheltered 
behind  palisades. 

Orders  in  detail  were  issued  to  regulate  supplies  from 
the  base  at  Thorn,  whence  everything  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  wagons ;  and  the  same  keen  attention  was  paid 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  employment 
of  the  men  so  as  to  avoid  idleness.  Though  supplies 
were  abundant  around  Elbing  ‘and  the  Lower  Vistula, 
Napoleon  often  contemplated  moving  behind  the  Vistula 
to  make  supplies  still  more  easily  available.  But  he 
overcame  such  difficulties  as  there  were,  until  the  fall  of 
Danzig  made  the  whole  matter  very  much  easier. 

From  March  4,  when  Ney  reoccupied  Guttstadt,  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  on  February  27,  there 
was  comparative  quiet  until  the  beginning  of  June. 

Only  on  the  eastern  flank,  in  the  districts  running  down 
to  the  Narew,  where  Napoleon  kept  only  very  few 
troops,  and  where  Zayonchek  hovered  with  his  Polish 
corps,  did  the  Cossacks  keep  things  in  a  state  of  chronic 
unrest. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  Lefebvre  (10th  Corps)  fall  of 
invested  Danzig.  He  opened  his  first  parallel  on  Danzig, 
,  April  2  and  completed  his  third  by  May  1.  On  the  25th  May  25 
of  that  month  Danzig  capitulated,  after  a  feeble  attempt 
had  been  made  on  the  15th  and  16th  to  relieve  it  by  sea 
from  Pillau. 

The  10th  Corps  was  broken  up  to  reinforce  Mortier 
(8th),  and  a  reserve  corps  was  formed,  under  the 
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command  of  Lannes,  in  place  of  the  7th,  which  also 
ceased  to  be. 

On  the  Russian  side  Bennigsen  had  been  in  canton¬ 
ments  since  March  on  both  sides  of  the  Alle,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Bartenstein.  He  subsequently  moved 
further  forward,  making  Heilsberg  his  chief  position  for 
assembly  and  defence.  He  was  of  opinion  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  save  Danzig.  While  the  French  were 
well  accommodated,  though  short  of  food,  the  Russian 
army,  in  the  same  districts,  suffered  far  greater  privations. 

VI.  THE  FRIEDLAND  CAMPAIGN 

Distribution  at  the  End  of  May 

French. — After  the  fall  of  Danzig,  Napoleon  had  in 
hand  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  Corps,  with  the 
Guard  and  Lannes’  reserve  corps — a  total  of  about 
170,000  men. 

The  5th  Corps,  30,000  strong,  under  Massena,  was 
detached  at  Prasznitz  behind  the  Orzyc,  and  Pultusk  on 
the  Narew,  communications  with  the  main  army  being 
maintained  by  Zayonchek  with  his  10,000  Poles. 

In  rear  of  the  main  army  were  :  10,000  before  Graudenz, 
15,000  under  Jerome  in  Silesia,  50,000  under  Brune  along 
the  coast,  watching  Stralsund  and  Kolberg.  This  made 
a  grand  total  of  about  285,000  men. 

Allies. — 90,000  under  Bennigsen,  20,000  under  Lestocq, 
30,000  under  Tuschkow  on  the  Narew — a  total  of  about 
140,000,  in  addition  to  which  reinforcements  of  about 
20,000  were  approaching  from  Kaluga  (they  arrived  on 
the  Niemen  towards  the  end  of  June),  while  Bliicher, 
with  some  20,000  more,  was  in  Stralsund,  hoping  to 
operate  in  Napoleon’s  rear  against  Berlin,  with  the 
assistance  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  All  these,  with 
the  garrisons  of  Graudenz,  Kolberg,  etc.,  made  a  grand 
total  of  about  200,000. 

Plans  of  Operations 

Napoleon  was  only  waiting  for  the  fall  of  Danzig  before 
resuming  active  operations.  He  issued  orders  on  June  5, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  army  was  to  be  in 
June  10  readiness  to  advance  on  the  10th,  with  ten  days’  rations — 
four  carried  on  the  person  and  six  in  wagons. 

The  Russians,  however,  anticipated  his  attack,  f  or  a 
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long  time  before  Danzig  fell,  Bennigsen  had  been  strongly 
pressed  to  attack  the  French,  but  he  felt  that  his  resources 
and  preparation  were  inadequate.  At  length  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  his  inactivity  became  so  loud  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May— though  Danzig,  in  the  meantime, 
had  capitulated  and  Napoleon’s  position  was  by  so  much 
the  stronger — he  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive.  He 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  Ney’s  .exposed  situation  and 
throw  the  bulk  of  his  army  upon  him,  after  drawing  off 
the  attention  of  the  French  from  Guttstadt. 

For  this  purpose  the  Prussians  under  Lestocq,  and 
Kaminskoi’s  corps  on  the  Russian  right,  were  to  make 
demonstrations  against  Braunsberg,  Spanden,  and 
Lomitten  on  the  4th  and  5th,  while  the  main  army 
advanced  in  three  columns  from  Heilsberg  on  the  6th  June  4-6 
against  Ney  at  Guttstadt. 

The  chief  result  of  these  demonstrations  was  that 
Napoleon’s  suspicion  was  aroused.  By  midday  on  the 
5th  news  reached  him  at  Finkenstein  of  the  advance  of  June  5 
the  allies’  right  wing  against  the  Lower  Passarge,  and 
the  same  evening  he  issued  orders  for  the  concentration 
of  his  main  body— Murat,  Lannes,  Mortier,  and  Davout 
—between  Osterode  and  Saalfeld.  Ney  and  Soult,  if 
hard  pressed,  were  also  to  fall  back  there.  The  1st  Corps 
was  to  hold  the  Lower  Passarge. 

The  same  day  Bennigsen  attacked  Ney  at  Guttstadt. 

Ney  fell  back  slowly  to  Ankendorf,  where  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  position ;  his  idea  was  to  break  Bennigsen’s 
attack,  and  give  Napoleon  time  to  get  his  army  together. 

Next  day  he  continued  his  gradual  retreat  to  Deppen, 
while  Bennigsen  followed  him  cautiously.  The  other 
French  corps,  in  the  meantime,  were  all  moving  into 
their  places.  On  the  7th  Bennigsen  no  longer  trusted  June  7 
himself  to  attack  Ney  in  a  strong  position  ;  he  gave  out  as 
an  excuse  that  his  army  had  run  short  of  bread.  Napoleon, 
when  he  saw  Ney  was  holding  his  own  at  Deppen, 
ordered  the  other  corps  to  march  straight  to  Deppen 
instead  of  converging  on  Osterode  and  Saalfeld,  thus 
shifting  the  point  of  convergence  from  his  centre  to  a 
,  point  further  forward  on  the  line  of  advance. 

On  June  8  this  combined  move  on  Deppen  was  almost 
completed,  and  Soult  received  orders  to  attack  the 
Russian  right  wing  in  the  direction  of  Elditten.  Seeing 
his  flanks  so  seriously  threatened,  and  such  large  forces 
massing  in  support  of  Ney,  Bennigsen  abandoned  the 
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offensive  and  fell  back  upon  Guttstadt.  Next  day  the 
main  body  of  the  French  army  crossed  the  Passarge  near 
Deppen  in  close  formation,  by  several  bridges  thrown 
across  alongside  of  one  another.  Bennigsen  retreated 
from  Guttstadt  to  Heilsberg.  On  the  10th  Napoleon 
came  upon  the  Russians  in  an  entrenched  position  at 
Heilsberg  with  his  right  wing — Murat,  Soult,  and  Lannes. 
He  attacked  them  ;  but  their  position  was  too  strong, 
and  he  broke  off  the  attack,  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
newing  it  the  following  day,  when  the  remaining  corps 
had  come  up.  At  the  same  time  he  once  more  threw  out 
Davout  to  the  left,  to  envelop  the  Russian  right  wing 
and  seize  the  road  to  Konigsberg.  When  he  began  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  Davout’s  corps,  Bennigsen  fell  back 
from  his  fortified  position  at  Heilsberg,  and  retreated 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Alle.  Napoleon  only  sent 
some  cavalry  after  him ;  he  himself  with  the  main  body 
cut  across  to  Landsberg,  on  the  road  to  Konigsberg. 
He  reached  Eylau  on  the  13th,  and  the  same  day  Lannes, 
marching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Alle,  came  to  Domnau. 
Bennigsen,  retreating  down  the  right  bank,  was  at 
Schlippenbeil  on  the  morning,  and  at  Friedland  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day. 

On  the  14th,  Bennigsen,  finding  Lannes  drawing  near 
to  Friedland,  resolved  to  fall  upon  him,  and  check 
Napoleon’s  advance  on  Konigsberg  by  a  blow  at  his 
right  flank.  He  therefore  threw  his  main  body  across  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alle,  and  this  led  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  Friedland,  between  80,000  French  and  60,000 
Russians. 

The  previous  afternoon  Napoleon  had  heard  at  Eylau 
that  Bennigsen  had  strong  bodies  of  troops  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  at  Friedland ;  so  the  same  evening  he 
turned  off  all  those  of  his  corps  that  had  not  yet  passed 
Eylau,  in  the  direction  of  Friedland.  Davout  also,  who 
was  well  ahead  on  the  Konigsberg  road,  received  orders 
to  turn  back  at  once,  and  be  in  readiness  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  that  Napoleon  expected  on  or  about  the  15th. 

Lannes  came  into  conflict  with  Bennigsen  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  near  Friedland,  and  fell  back  very 
slowly,  as  the  pressure  of  the  Prussian  numbers  told 
upon  him,  until  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  whole  of  the  French  main  body  had  joined  him. 

Ney  (6th  Corps)  was  on  the  right  flank,  Mortier  (8th) 
and  the  cavalry  next  him,  with  the  1st  Corps  and  the 
Guard  in  second  line  behind  them.  As  soon  as  the  Guard 
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came  up  (about  5  o’clock),  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  the 
fatigued  state  the  troops  were  in,  issued  orders  for  the 
attack.  It  was  carried  out  in  echelon  from  the  right 
flank  against  the  Russian  left  in  Friedland,  and  along  the 
Alle,  and  was  supported  from  the  French  centre  by 
the  massed  guns  of  Senarmont’s  batteries.  The  Russians 
were  overthrown,  and  suffered  very  severe  losses  in 
their  retreat  over  the  only  bridge  across  the  Alle  that 
was  left  open  to  them. 

The  same  day  Soult  reached  Konigsberg,  which  was 
forthwith  evacuated  by  Lestocq. 

On  the  15th  Murat  and  Davout  pressed  on  northwards  June 
to  Tapiau,  and  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  went 
on  to  Wehlau,  on  the  Pregel.  Bennigsen,  though  he 
reached  Wehlau  before  the  French,  did  not  stop  there, 
but  drew  back  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  army  to 
Tilsit,  and  across  the  Memel  into  Russian  territory. 

By  the  19th  Napoleon  had  already  reached  Tilsit, 
nearly  60  miles  from  Friedland.  His  army  had  covered 
the  distance  of  140  miles  from  Osterode  in  13  days, 
fighting  two  battles  on  the  way. 

After  crossing  the  Pregel,  Ney  was  sent  out  towards 
Insterburg  and  Gumbinnen  to  check  the  Russian  rein¬ 
forcements  that  had  appeared  on  the  Niemen. 

On  June  21  an  armistice  was  concluded  which  held 
good  until  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  on  July  9.  By  that 
treaty  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  confined  to  the  land 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  A  "Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  was  created  out  of  the  old  Polish  provinces. 

The  province  of  Byalistok  was  handed  over  to  Russia, 
which  entered  into  alliance  with  France. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1809  I  ECKMUHL,  ASPERN,  AND  WAGRAM 

{Maps  2  and  3) 

[The  numerous  works  on  this  campaign  are  summed  up  in  Angeli’s 
account,  in  Vol.  IV.  of  his  book,  “  The  Archduke  Charles  as  a  General.” 
The  French  General  Staff  have  also  published  correspondence  that 
throws  new  light  on  many  points.  There  is  unfortunately  no  Austrian 
official  history  of  it.] 


Origin  of  the  War 

Napoleon’s  policy  of  fighting  England  through  the 
Continental  System  drew  him  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  consequent  weakening  of  the  French  forces  east  of 
the  Rhine  by  nearly  200,000  men,  the  successes  of  the 
July  22,  Spaniards  in  guerilla  warfare,  the  capitulation  of  Baylen 
1808  in  1808 — these  and  other  incidents,  combined  with  his 
own  strong  desire  to  restore  the  prestige  of  his  empire, 
which  had  been  seriously  shaken  in  1805,  drove  the 
Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  to  stand  forth  once  more  as 
the  champion  of  Germany  against  France.  In  this  he 
went  against  the  advice  of  Archduke  Charles,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  reforms  of  the  Austrian  military 
system  were  far  from  complete,  and  maintained — in 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Philip  Stadion — 
that  not  only  was  the  occasion  premature,  but  also  the 
hope  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Prussia  was  an 
illusion. 

Prussia  lay  completely  crushed,  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  German  Princes  had  joined  the  Rheinbund 
established  by  Napoleon  in  1806.  The  reforms  of  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  army 
since  1806,  tended  above  all  to  the  creation  of  indepen¬ 
dent  corps  after  the  French  model,  to  the  organisation 
ofLandwehr  reserves,  and  to  the  formation  into  batteries 
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of  groups  of  guns  hitherto  attached  to  regiments. 
None  of  these  reforms,  however,  had  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted,  none  had  had  time  to  become  set  in  the  military 
system.  Several  fortifications — on  the  Enns,  at  Bruck 
on  the  Mur,  etc. — which  had  been  laid  down  as  essential 
in  case  of  another  war  with  France,  had  not  even  been 
begun;  while  the  supply,  transport,  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  services  had  not  been  recast.  The  financial 
aspect  of  affairs  was  also  very  grave.  This,  however, 
was  actually  made  a  reason  for  opening  hostilities  early, 
the  idea  being  to  get  the  army  fed  and  supported  on 
foreign  territory  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  obtain 
instalments  of  the  subsidies  England  promised  to  pay  as 
soon  as  war  had  been  declared. 

tor  Napoleon  the  war  came  at  a  very  inconvenient 
moment.  At  the  Congress  of  Erfurt,  in  the  autumn  of 
1808,  he  tried  to  persuade  Austria  to  stop  preparing  for 
war.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  however,  he  saw 
it  could  hardly  be  avoided  any  longer ;  so  he  made 
arrangements  to  draw  upon  his  forces  in  Spain  for  an 
army  to  operate  on  the  Rhine  under  Massena,  while  the 
troops  in  Germany,  some  100,000  under  Davout,  were  to 
concentrate  around  Nurnberg  and  Regensburg,  and  the 
Baden,  Wurttemberg,  and  Bavarian  contingents  were  to 
be  in  readiness  to  take  the  field. 


Plans  of  Operations 

About  the  middle  of  February  1809  the  Austrians 
resolved  to  carry  on  operations  on  three  separate 
theatres :  Archduke  Charles  was  to  command  the  main 
army  in  Germany,  while  two  other  armies,  under  the 
Archdukes  John  and  Ferdinand,  operated  in  Italy  and 
,  Poland  respectively.  Hostilities  were  to  begin  on  all 
three  theatres  as  rapidly  and  suddenly  as  possible — 
especially  in  Germany — before  Napoleon  had  time  to 
bring  up  his  reinforcements  from  Spain.  In  the  Tyrol 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  people  themselves  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  division  under  Chasteler. 

Napoleon  was  counting  on  joining  together  Massena’s 
and  Davout’s  forces  on  the  Danube  and  the  Lech,  and  he 
issued  orders  that  if  the  Austrians  crossed  the  frontier 
before  April  15,  they  should  concentrate  at  Ingolstadt ; 
otherwise,  at  Regensburg.  Italy  was  to  be  defended  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  Poland 
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by  Prince  Poniatowski,  assisted  by  a  Russian  division. 
Both  these  armies  were,  if  possible,  to  act  on  the  offen¬ 
sive. 


Distribution  of  Troops  between  the  Middle  of 
March  and  Early  in  April 

Austrians. — The  army  and  reserves  were  mobilised 
during  January  and  February,  and  began  to  march  into 
position  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  The  first 
objective  was  Niirnberg,  the  idea  being  to  drive  Davout 
away  from  the  Danube  ;  for  this,  6  corps  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  Bohemia  and  2  in  Upper  Austria — a  total  of 
200,000.  Two  more,  60,000  strong,  under  Archduke  John, 
assembled  at  Klagenfurt  and  Laibach  with  a  view  to 
marching  from  Carinthia  into  Italy ;  Chasteler  was  to 
advance  from  Villach  to  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  1 
corps  of  30,000  was  to  be  at  Cracow  under  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  facing  Warsaw. 

French. — The  7th  Corps  (Bavarian,  3  divisions),  under 
Lefebvre,  stood  at  first  around  Munich,  Freising,  and 
Landshut. 

The  3rd  (5  divisions,  under  Davout)  advanced  from 
Erfurt  to  Bamberg  in  March,  but  was  ordered  down  to 
Regensburg  early  in  the  following  month. 

The  2nd  (2  divisions,  Oudinot)  and  4th  (4  divisions, 
Massena)  advanced  from  Frankfurt  and  Strassburg  to 
Augsburg,  on  the  line  of  the  Lech. 

The  Wiirttemberg  contingent,  8th  Corps  (Vandamme), 
and  Rouyer’s  division  encamped  around  Aalen-Heiden- 
heim. 

The  cavalry  reserve,  about  12,000  strong,  was  divided 
among  these  four  groups.  The  Guard  did  not  reach 
the  army  before  May.  This  gave  a  total  of  about 
160,000. 

Viceroy  Eugene,  in  Italy,  was  concentrating  slowly 
on  the  Livenza,  and  Poniatowski  in  Poland  near 
Warsaw. 


A.  The  Operations  in  Southern  Germany 

While  the  Austrian  main  army  was  still  moving  into 
position  in  Bohemia,  early  in  March,  continual  reports 
came  in  that  Davout,  whom  it  was  intended  to  drive 
back  from  the  Danube,  had  already  arrived  at  Niirnberg 
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and  occupied  Regensburg.  The  Archduke  consequently 
abandoned  the  original  plan,  and  decided  to  concentrate 
his  main  body  south  of  the  Danube. 

Of  the  six  corps  ordered  into  Bohemia,  four  were  March  20. 
turned  away  into  Upper  Austria,  only  the  1st  (Bellegarde)  et  seq. 
and  Ilnd  (Kolowrat) — four  divisions,  and  a  total  of 
50,000  remaining  in  Bohemia.  They  were  to  advance 
through  the  Upper  Palatinate  to  the  Altmtihl  against 
Davout  and  detain  him  there  while  the  Archduke 
advanced  along  the  main  line  of  operations  south  of 
the  Danube,  at  first  against  Landshut. 

Napoleon,  who  had  made  alternative  arrangements 
for  concentration  either  at  Regensburg  or  at  Ingolstadt, 
left  the  execution  of  them  to  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Berthier. 
Berthier  heard  on  April  10  that  the  Austrian  army  had 
crossed  the  Inn  ;  but  instead  of  concentrating  at  Ingol¬ 
stadt  as  Napoleon  intended  in  this  case,  he  issued  orders 
for  Regensburg.  He  brought  Davout  down  from  Bam- 
berg,  Nurnberg,  and  Amberg  to  Regensburg,  while  the  April  10- 
Vyurttemberg  troops  were  still  at  Aalen  and  Massena  16 
still  at  Augsburg,  so  that  on  April  16,  when  the  Arch¬ 
duke  arrived  on  the  Isar  within  three  marches  of 
Regensburg,  the  army  was  broken  up  in  three  groups 
about  90  miles  apart. 

Napoleon  himself  was  still  in  Paris  on  the  10th,  and  April  10 
Berthier  at  Strassburg;  none  of  the  corps  were  quite 
ready  to  take  the  field.  The  French  were  thus  com¬ 
pletely  taken  by  surprise,  although  the  transference  of 
troops  from  Bohemia  to  Upper  Austria  had  taken 
several  days. 


Progress  of  Events 

I*  THE  archduke’s  advance  across  the  inn  towards 

REGENSBURG 

I  he  Austrian  main  army  crossed  the  Inn  in  three  April  10 
columns.  At  Scharding :  Rosenberg  with  the  I  Vth  Corps, 
Liechtenstein  with  the  Reserve  Corps,  Vecsey’s  brigade 
to  the  west,  on  the  road  to  Straubing,  one  Landwehr 
brigade  laying  siege  to  Passau ;  at  Muhlheim  :  Hohen- 
zollern  with  the  Illrd  Corps;  at  Braunau :  Archduke 
Louis  with  the  Vth  Corps,  Hiller  with  the  Vlth,  and 
Kienmayer  with  two  reserve  corps.  Jellachich’s  brigade 
advanced  from  Salzburg  to  Munich. 
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The  advance  to  the  Isar  was  comparatively  slow.  It 
was  delayed  by  continual  rain,  bad  roads,  difficulties 
with  transport  and  supply,  and  constant  bivouacking, 
to  which  the  Austrians  resorted  with  a  view  to  sparing 
the  inhabitants. 

Keeping  loose  touch  with  the  Bavarian  cavalry  out¬ 
posts,  the  army  reached  Landshut  on  April  16.  They 
expected  to  find  three  Bavarian  divisions  in  position 
there  behind  the  Isar;  but  there  was  only  one,  which, 
threatened  simultaneously  in  front  and  in  both  flanks 
by  three  Austrian  corps,  promptly  fell  back  to  Abens- 
berg,  which  Napoleon  had  appointed  as  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Bavarians  acting  as  his  advanced 
guard. 

The  Archduke  advanced  a  short  way  beyond  Landshut 
on  the  16th,  and  formed  a  new  plan.  He  now  prepared 
to  interpose  between  Davout  and  the  Bavarians,  thinking 
that  Davout  was  marching  from  Ntirnberg  to  Ingolstadt 
— whereas  actually  he  was  already  at  Regensburg — and 
that  the  Bavarians  were  retreating  to  join  Massena 
(correctly  reported  to  be  at  Augsburg) — whereas  in 
reality  they  were  assembling  at  Abensberg  and  the 
neighbourhood.  If  he  succeeded  in  doing  that,  the 
Archduke  proposed  to  cross  the  Danube  at  Kehlheim 
and  Neustadt,  join  Bellegarde’s  army  of  50,000  at 
Eichstadt  on  the  Altmuhl,  and  then  fall  upon  Davout. 

With  this  plan  in  view  he  ordered  Bellegarde  and 
Kolowrat  to  Amberg  and  Beilngries,  while  he  himself 
advanced  to  Pfeffenhausen.  While  there  he  received 
the  unexpected  news  that  Davout  had  already  entered 
Regensburg,  while  Massena  was  still  near  Augsburg. 
He  thereupon  gave  up  his  intention  of  crossing  the 
Danube  at  Neustadt,  and  decided  to  lead  his  army  to 
Regensburg  and  strike  Davout  while  he  was  still  alone. 
Hiller  was  detached  with  the  left  wing  to  detain 
Massena  and  the  Bavarians.  The  Archduke  began  this 
movement  on  the  18th,  leading  the  Illrd,  IVth,  and  one 
reserve  corps  towards  Regensburg.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  was  near  Rohr,  which  is  6  miles  from 
Rottenburg  and  only  just  over  15  from  Regensburg. 
But  the  Vth,  Vlth,  and  the  other  reserve  corps, were  then 
still  moving  in  their  original  direction  towards  Mainburg 
and  Siegenburg,  so  that  a  gap  occurred  between  the 
two  groups,  which  Napoleon  immediately  detected  and 
made  use  of. 
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II.  napoleon’s  counter-offensive 


Napoleon  was  in  Paris  on  the  12th  when  news  April  12 
reached  him,  sent  by  semaphore,  that  the  Austrians 
had  crossed  the  Inn  two  days  previously.  That  was 
at  8  p.m. ;  he  started  a  few  hours  later,  and  reached 
Donauworth  in  four  days,  travelling  without  a  halt.  April  17 
He  knew  that  Davout  was  at  Regensburg,  Massena 
and  Oudinot  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Bavarians  at  Abens- 
berg.  He  could  ascertain  nothing  about  the  enemy, 
except  that  a  column  had  advanced  from  Landshut  the 
day  before.  The  first  thing  he  resolved  to  do  was  to 
get  his  forces  more  closely  concentrated,  and  draw  back 
Davout  from  Regensburg  to  avoid  his  being  overpowered 
while  unsupported.  Davout  accordingly  received  orders 
to  fall  back  on  Neustadt  and  Abensberg  (about  20  miles), 
Massena  to  advance  about  30  miles  to  Pfaffenhofen,  and 
Vandamme  to  follow,  in  the  direction  of  Ingolstadt ; 
Lefebvre  was  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Abens  to 
cover  these  movements  of  concentration.  Massena, 
Oudinot,  and  Vandamme  had  their  troops  in  movement 
early  on  the  18th  ;  but  Davout’s  orders  did  not  reach  April  18 
him  until  the  same  evening,  as  the  despatch-rider  had 
over  60  miles  to  go,  and  as  he  did  not  want  to  move 
until  the  whole  ol  his  large  force  was  ready,  he  only 

started  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  early  the  following  April  iq 
morning.  0 

April  19. — While  Davout  retreated  in  four  columns 
to  Abensberg  (his  baggage  next  the  river,  four  divisions 
along  two  lines  of  march  in  the  centre,  cavalry  and  some 
more  infantry  on  the  left,  or  exposed  flank),  Archduke 
Charles  advanced,  also  in  four  columns,  from  Rohr  to 
;  Regensburg.  He  detached  a  left  flank  column  under 
General  I  hierry  to  cover  his  advance  from  the  side  of 
Abensberg,  and  moved  on  a  frontage  of  about  10  miles. 

About  9  a.m.  his  left  wing  came  into  contact  with  Davout 
near  I  hann  and  Hausen.  Davout’s  two  leading  divisions 
were  already  clear  of  these  at  Postsaal,  but  the  two  rear 
divisions  came  into  action  against  the  Austrians;  the 
latter  fought  bravely,  but  received  no  support  from  the 
rest  of  the  column,  which  continued  its  march  to 
Regensburg,  and  were  consequently  driven  back.  At 
the  same  time  Tefebvre  drove  Phierry  out  of  Abensberg 
again.  "  ‘ 

Vandamme  reached  Ingolstadt  on  the  i8th,and  Neustadt 
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about  noon  the  following  day.  Massena  and  Oudinot, 
complying  with  Napoleon’s  injunctions  to  move  rapidly, 
left  Augsburg  at  2  a.m.  on  the  1 8th,  and  Oudinot,  with 
Massena’s  leading  troops,  was  at  Pfaffenhofen  (30  miles) 
by  noon  on  the  19th;  the  remaining  divisions  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  only  to  press  on  again  after 
a  short  rest.  Some  were  sent  up  to  Abensberg  and  the 
remainder  to  Au. 

By  this  southward  retreat  of  Davout,  carried  out  with 
great  good-fortune  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  by  Massena’s 


impetuous  advance  and  the  wonderful  marching  of  all 
his  troops,  Napoleon  managed  to  mass  the  whole  of  his 
army  of  150,000  on  a  front  of  less  than  30  miles  within 
two  days  of  his  arrival. 

On  this  day — the  19th — the  Archduke  had  50,000  men 
under  Bellegarde  north  of  the  river,  between  Amberg 
and  Regensburg,  while  his  main  body,  about  140,000, 
stood  between  Mainburg  and  Siegenburg  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Thann  and  Dinzling  on  the  other.  This 
main  body  was  also  spread  over  a  frontage  ol  about 
25  miles,  but  in  two  groups,  one,  well  concentrated, 
facing  Regensburg,  the  other,  less  compact,  along  the 
A  bens. 
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After  the  engagements  at  Thann  and  Hausen,  Napoleon 
became  convinced  that  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  were 
marching  upon  Regensburg,  while  in  the  direction  of 
Landshut  only  a  weak  force  was  opposed  to  him.  Under 
the  wrong  impression  that  the  Archduke’s  main  body 
was  still  further  off,  to  the  east  of  Landshut,  he  resolved 
to  advance  straight  against  Landshut  with  Lannes’  corps 
(taken  from  Davout’s  command),  Lefebvre’s,  Vandamme’s, 
Wrede’s,  and  Demont’s  divisions,  eight  in  all,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  order  Massena  forward  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  with  his  four  divisions.  Davout,  meanwhile,  was 
to  act  as  the  left  wing  refused,  and  detain  the  enemy’s 
force  immediately  opposite  him  ;  Oudinot  was  to  leave 
Massena  and  branch  off  to  the  .  left  towards  the  Lower 
Abens,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  support  either  Davout  or 
the  main  column. 

Towards  the  evening  Archduke  Charles  found  that 
Davout  had  just  managed  to  escape.  He  was  quite  as 
much  in  the  dark  about  what  was  happening  on  the 
other  side  as  Napoleon  himself ;  but  he  left  Hohenzollern 
and  Rosenberg  to  watch  Davout,  and  only  ordered  his 
Vth  and  Vlth  Corps  to  rejoin  him.  He  sent  Liechtenstein 
and  Kolowrat  northwards  to  occupy  Regensburg  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  troops  north  of  the  river.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  aiming  at  a  decisive  stroke,  for 
which  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  working  with 
immense  energy. 

April  20.— Early  on  the  20th  Napoleon  fell  upon  April 
Thierry’s  isolated  brigade  with  Lannes  and  Lefebvre,  and  a 
little  later,  on  the  arrival  of  Vandamme  from  Siegenburg, 
he  turned  them  against  the  Austrian  Vth  Corps  near 
Kirchdorf ;  both  these  bodies,  overwhelmed  and  envel¬ 
oped,  were  driven  back  upon  Pfeffenhausen  and  Rotten- 
burg.  There  Hiller  tried  to  join  them  on  to  the  Vlth  Corps, 
which  had  hurried  on  to  the  scene,  but  the  effort  was 

IT  c?mplete  failure. — Massena’s  leading  column  reached 
Freising,  twenty  miles  from  Pfaffenhofen ;  Davout  re¬ 
mained  where  he  was.  On  the  other  side,  Bellegarde 
reached  Neumarkt,  and  Kolowrat  occupied  Regensburg. 
From  there  he  was  not  drawn  in  to  the  main  body 
again ;  but  the  Archduke,  who  knew  nothing  as  yet 
ol  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  Hiller,  sent  him  forward 
to  the  AltmUhl,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  operat¬ 
ing  through  Ingolstadt  against  the  enemy’s  communi¬ 
cations.  With  the  idea  of  giving  this  plan  time  to 
develop  (it  could  not  be  completed  before  the  23rd),  the  * 
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Archduke  ordered  Rosenberg  and  Hohenzollern  to  take 
up  a  defensive  position  on  the  Laaber,  a  stream  to  the 
north-west  of  Lckmuhl. 

Napoleon  on  his  side  also  obtained  no  correct  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  enemy’s  movements  until  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  though  he  heard  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
that  there  was  still  a  large  hostile  force  to  his  left  near 
Thann  ;  he  then  sent  Lefebvre  and  Oudinot  with  two 
divisions  each,  so  that  Davout,  with  six  divisions  thus 
in  hand,  could  deal  decisively  with  the  enemy  in  front 
of  him. 

Still  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Archduke  was  there 
with  70,000  men,  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Landshut  the 
following  morning  with  Lannes,  Vandamme,  and  Wrede. 
There  he  hoped  to  join  Massena  and  destroy  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  main  body.  Hiller  had  taken  up  a  position  before 
the  defiles  of  Landshut  to  protect  the  advance  of  the 
commissariat  and  baggage;  but  when  he  heard  that  fresh 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  from  Freising  and 
were  already  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar — it  was 
Massena’s  cavalry  and  leading  column — he  sent  a 
regiment  against  them  and  fell  back  upon  Neumarkt, 
near  Muhldorf,  his  rearguard  halting  half-way  between 
Landshut  and  Neumarkt.  Wrede  and  Bessieres  followed 
him. 

Meanwhile,  Davout  proceeded  to  attack  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions  ;  but  he  met  with  such  stubborn 
resistance  on  the  heights  to  the  north-west  of  Lckmuhl 
that  he  became  convinced  the  Archduke  himself  must  be 
there  with  the  Austrian  main  body.  He  accordingly 
sent  an  orderly  officer  to  Landshut  urgently  calling  lor 
support.  This  officer  made  his  report,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  Napoleon  grasped  the  whole  situation.  All 
the  nearest  available  divisions  were  at  once  called  out. 
the  Emperor  hurried  off  with  them  to  Lckmuhl,  and  told 
Massena  to  follow. 

By  this  time  the  Archduke  also  knew  how  matters) 
stood,  and  he  recalled  Kolowrat  to  Rosenberg  with  the 
intention  of  assuming  the  offensive  reinforced  by  him 
The  decisive  moment  was  at  hand. 

April  22. — With  110,000  men  in  hand,  based  on  Regens¬ 
burg,  the  Archduke  advanced  to  the  attack  from  his 
right,  upon  a  frontage  of  about  ten  miles  betweer 
Eckmiihl  and  the  Danube.  While  this  movement  wa« 
in  progress,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Lckmuhl  about  midda\ 
with  Lannes  and  Vandamme.  He  fell  upon  Rosenberg 
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who  formed  the  Archduke’s  pivot  on  his  left  wing,  with  battle 
far  superior  numbers,  while  Davout  and  Lefebvre  at-OF.EcK- 
tacked  simultaneously  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Laaber, 
and  Lannes,  swerving  off  to  the  right,  turned  the  Austrian  1809  22’ 
left  wing.  In  the  face  of  this  concentrated  onset  by 
heavy  masses  of  the  enemy,  the  Archduke  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  offensive  movement,  which  had  scarcely 
begun,  and  recall  Rosenberg.  He  tried  to  send  Hohen- 
zollern  and  Liechtenstein  in  support  of  Rosenberg,  but 
they  were  overpowered  in  succession  by  Napoleon  before 
they  could  do  anything.  In  the  end  the  whole  Austrian 
army  retreated  to  Regensburg. 

The  troops  that  had  come  up  with  Napoleon  from 
Landshut  spent  the  night  in  Egloffsheim.  Never  before 
had  Napoleon  acted  with  more  intense  energy  than  in 
these  four  days  from  April  19  to  22,  nor  had  he  ever 
made  such  calls  upon  his  troops  and  obtained  such  a 
splendid  response. 

Next  day  the  Archduke  crossed  the  Danube  again  and 
led  his  army  to  Cham.  The  Austrian  cavalry  under  April  23 
Liechtenstein  covered  this  retreat  until  about  midday; 
then  Lannes’  infantry  began  to  appear,  [and  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  town.  Napoleon  marched 
into  Regensburg  that  night,  after  forcing  back  the 
Austrian  rearguard  and  cutting  off  a  portion  of  it. 


III.  NAPOLEON’S  ADVANCE  TO  VIENNA 

Napoleon  only  sent  Davout  and  Montbrun  across  the 
Danube  at  Regensburg  to  watch  the  Archduke;  he 
himself  immediately  turned  off  to  the  right  with  his  main 
body  through  Straubing  and  Landshut,  towards  the  Inn. 
Massena  crossed  the  Inn  at  Passau  on  the  28th,  and  then  Aprils 
marched  upstream  to  Scharding,  to  prevent  Hiller,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  at  Braunau,  from  reaching  the  Traun. 

Hiller,  however,  who  had  not  been  pursued  vigorously 
since  the  22nd,  and  had  made  a  successful  counter-attack 
upon  Wrede  at  Neumarkt  on  the  24th,  was  at  Ried  on  April  24- 
the  27th;  Jellachich  reached  Salzburg  the  same  day.  27 
Massena  accordingly  continued  his  advance  from  Schard¬ 
ing  to  Linz.  Napoleon’s  main  body  was  delayed  two 
days  at  Burghausen  by  broken  bridges  and  a  swollen 
stream  ;  but  the  leading  columns  reached  the  Traun  at 
Weis  and  Lambach  on  May  2;  so  that  Hiller,  in  spite 
of  orders  from  the  Archduke  to  wait  at  Linz  for  the 
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Austrian  main  body,  was  compelled  to  continue  his 
retreat  at  once.  He  wanted  to  halt  at  Ebelsberg,  but  the 
relentless  advance  of  Napoleon  to  Steyer  forced  him 
back  again  ;  there  was  a  fierce  fight  for  the  possession  of 
the  commanding  ground  at  Ebelsberg,  between  Massena’s 
columns  and  the  Austrian  rearguard,  in  which  both  sides 
showed  great  valour,  but  which  led  to  a  useless  loss  of 
life.  Hiller  then  retreated  across  the  Enns  towards  Molk, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at 
Mautern  in  order  to  rejoin  Archduke  Charles,  who  was 
retreating  through  Budweis  and  Zwettl.  For  the  defence 
of  Vienna  there  now  remained  only  Archduke  Maximilian 
with  about  20,000  men. 

Napoleon,  delayed  again  at  Enns  and  Steyr  by  broken 
bridges,  reached  Molk  on  the  7th  and  St.  Polten  the 
following  day.  There  he  learnt  that  Hiller  had  crossed 
to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  To  protect  his  left  flank  he 
completely  destroyed  the  bridges  which  Hiller  had  only 
partly  demolished ;  he  then  pressed  on  with  his  main 
body  and  reached  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  two  days  later. 
On  the  nth  he  established  batteries  commanding  the 
inner  defences  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
Lannes  to  Nussdorf,  and  detachments  from  Massena’s 
corps  across  the  Danube  Canal  to  a  position  commanding 
the  Floridsdorf  bridge. 

On  the  1 2th  Vienna  was  bombarded,  and  Archduke 
Maximilian,  seeing  his  line  of  retreat  across  the  Florids¬ 
dorf  bridge  seriously  threatened,  evacuated  the  city  next 
day,  in  spite  of  Archduke  Charles’  orders  to  hold  it 
until  the  17th.  The  Austrian  capital  accordingly  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon. 

The  distance  from  Regensburg  to  Vienna  is  220  miles, 
which  the  French  army  covered  in  sixteen  days,  making 
a  continuous  average  of  fourteen  miles  a  day  for  an  army 

of  over  100,000  men. 

♦ 

Meanwhile  Archduke  Charles,  after  a  short  halt  at 
Cham,  had  continued  his  retreat  to  Budweis.  Leaving 
there  three  days  later,  he  pressed  on  through  Zwettl, 
Horn,  and  Stockerau  to  the  Bisamberg  Hills,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  north  of  Vienna,  which  he  reached 
on  the  16th.  There  he  joined  forces  with  Hiller,  who 
had  previously  burnt  the  Floridsdorf  bridge  at  Vienna, 
and  left  only  small  picquets  on  the  islands  in  the  river. 

Throughout  these  three  weary  weeks  of  retreat  the 
Archduke  had  been  making  constant  efforts  to  keep 
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control  over  the  important  points  of  crossing  at  Linz, 

Enns,  and  Mautern,  and  then  to  remain  near  Vienna, 
partly  because  he  wanted  to  prevent  Napoleon  from 
crossing  and  marching  against  Budweis  or  Zwettl,  partly 
also  because  he  wanted  himself  to  fall  upon  the  trench 
Emperor  in  rear  and  check  his  advance  upon  Vienna. 

But  all  his  plans  as  well  as  other  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Vienna,  for  mobilising  the  Landwehr  and 
Hungarian  levies,  for  strengthening  the  defences  of 
Pressburg,  Komorn,  and  Raab,  were  brought  to  nought 
by  the  rapidity  of  Napoleon’s  march  to  Vienna.  For 
instance,  Kolowrat,  who  was  ordered  from  Budweis  to 
Linz  to  take  the  French  in  rear,  found  on  arrival  at 
Urfahr,  a  suburb  of  Linz  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
that  the  place  was  already  occupied  by  Vandamme ;  and 
an  elaborate  attack  on  the  Postling  Berg,  a  commanding 
hill  close  by,  was  defeated  by  Vandamme’s  counter- May  17 
measures,  supported  by  Bernadotte,  who  arrived  from 
Regensburg  at  the  critical  moment  with  the  Saxon 
contingent. 

IV.  THE  ASPERN  CAMPAIGN 


There  were  now  105,000  Austrians  opposed  to  110,000 
French  at  Vienna  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  May  13  Napoleon  had  tried  to  cross  the  Danube  at  [Sketch 
two  points.  One  attempt,  by  Lannes’  corps  at  Nussdorf,  Nov 7’ 
was  unsuccessful ;  the  six  voltigeur  companies  that  went  p‘  15 
across  had  scarcely  had  time  to  drive  in  the  enemy’s 
picquets  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  superior 
forces  and  nearly  all  captured.  The  other  attempt,  by 
Massena  at  Kaiser-Ebersdorf,  was  more  successful,  and 
the  French  established  themselves  on  the  opposite  bank. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  it  was  not  until  the 
1 8th  that  Napoleon  could  collect  enough  bridging  mate¬ 
rial  at  Ebersdorf  to  be  able  to  think  of  taking  his  whole 
army  across.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  sent  May  18 
Molitor’s  division  across  in  boats,  and  next  day  the  May  19-20 
bridging  was  begun.  By  midday  on  the  20th  a  bridge 
780  yards  long  was  ready  across  the  main  stream  and  a 
,  side  channel.  At  the  same  time  Molitor  threw  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  Stadler,  another  branch  of  the  river 
here,  crossed  over,  and  drove  back  the  Austrian  out¬ 
posts  upon  Aspern  and  Essling. 

Massena’s  main  body  was  all  in  readiness  at  Kaiser- 
Ebersdorf  early  on  May  20,  and  by  midday  the  next 
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dciy  tli i  ee  infantr y  and  two  cavalry  divisions  had  crossed 
over  in  the  footsteps  of  Molitor.  Napoleon  made  a 
reconnaissance  with  Massena  towards  Aspern  early  that 
day,  but  saw  nothing  except  some  watch-fires,  which  he 
took  to  be  those  of  the  Archduke’s  advanced  guard. 

At  first  Archduke  Charles  had  paid  special  attention 
to  the  crossing  at  Nussdorf.  But  when,  on  the  19th, 
Hiller  reported  the  occupation  of  Lobau  Island  by 
Molitor,  and  the  encounter  at  Essling,  followed  by  the 
concentration  of  large  bodies  of  f  rench  troops  on 
Simmering  Heath,  and  on  the  20th  observers  on  the 
Bisamberg  Hills  reported  that  the  French  had  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Danube  at  Ebersdorf  and  were  already 
filing  into  Lobau  Island,  he  issued  orders  for  his  army 
to  advance  into  the  Marchfeld  and  take  up  the  line 
Wagram-Strebersdorf.  This  move  was  carried  out  early 
on  the  21st,  and  escaped  Napoleon’s  notice,  d  he  same 
morning  the  Archduke  was  informed  that  strong  hostile 
bodies  had  occupied  the  Marchfeld;  he  resolved  to 
attack  them,  and  gave  orders  for  an  advance  to  re- 
capture  Aspern  and  Essling.  This  advance  began  at 
midday,  in  five  columns,  the  5th  Corps  remaining  near 
Strebersdorf  to  cover  the  right  flank.  The  necessary 

materials  for  demolition  of  bridges  had  previously  been 
collected. 

The  Archduke’s  two  right  wing  columns  came  into 
action  against  Aspern,  which  Massena  had  occupied  in 
force,  and  strongly  fortified ;  the  third  column,  followed 
by  reserve,  was  directed  between  Aspern  and 
Essling,  while  the  two  remaining  columns  were  to 
capture  Essling,  which  had  also  been  very  strongly 
fortified  by  Lannes.  The  Austrians  numbered  about 
80,000  to  40,000  French.  Napoleon’s  plan  was  to  hold 
on  to  Aspern  and  Essling  stubbornly,  as  strong  flank 
positions,  and  thus  to  gain  time  for  his  remaining 
divisions,  which  were  advancing  to  the  bridges,  to  cross 
over  into  the  Marchfeld. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  which  followed  fell  around 
Aspern,  which,  captured  and  recaptured  several  times  in 
succession,  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians 
towards  the  evening.  On  the  other  hand,  their  attacks 
upon  Ess hng  were  less  successful.  When  Napoleon 
detected  the  advance  of  the  third  Austrian  column,  he 
threw  some  cavalry  divisions  from  his  centre  against  it  ; 
but  the  Austrian  infantry  repulsed  these  attacks. 

A  rapid  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  river  seriously 
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damaged  the  main  bridge  early  on  the  21st,  but  by  mid¬ 
night  it  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  Nansouty’s 
cavalry  division  and  four  infantry  divisions,  making  a 
total  of  30,000  men,  to  cross.  When  the  battle  continued  May  22 
next  day,  Napoleon  detailed  three  divisions  to  re¬ 
capture  and  hold  Aspern,  and  sent  two  against  Essling, 
while  two  infantry  divisions,  the  Guard,  and  three 
cavalry  divisions  formed  the  centre.  At  3  a.m.  Massena 
seized  Aspern  by  a  sudden  enveloping  attack,  while 
Lannes  at  Essling  repulsed  the  onslaught  of  the  4th  and 
5th  Austrian  columns.  At  7  a.m.  Napoleon  launched  his 
centre  against  the  Austrian  centre ;  many  Austrian 
battalions  were  beginning  to  waver  when  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  advancing  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  15th 
Regiment  with  its  colours,  restored  order  among  them. 

About  9  a.m.  Napoleon  heard  that  the  bridges  had 
once  more  broken  down,  and  that  Davout,  though  he  was 
ready  at  Ebersdorf,  would  be  unable  to  cross  that  day. 
About  1  p.m.  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  Lobau  Island, 
concealing  it  by  attacks  upon  the  Austrian  columns 
that  were  once  more  marching  against  Aspern  and 
Essling. 

Massena  did  not  evacuate  Aspern  and  Essling  until 
3  a.m.  on  the  23rd,  taking  the  Guard  back  with  "him  to 
Lobau  Island  unpursued,  and  destroying  the  bridges 
over  the  Stadler  branch  of  the  river.  Partly  owing  to 
their  exhaustion,  and  partly  for  lack  of  bridging  material, 
the  Austrians  made  no  further  pursuit. 

The  battle  of  Aspern  was  the  bloodiest  that  had  been 
fought  since  the  Revolution,  and  it  still  holds  that  record. 

The  Austrians  lost  one  man  in  three  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  French  one  in  two.  Napoleon  was  beaten  for 
the  first  time  in  open  battle  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  pause  in  the  operations  in  order  to  put  his 
preparations  for  crossing  the  river  again  on  a  firmer 
basis. 


B.  The  Operations  in  Italy  and  Austria 

ARCHDUKE  JOHN  AND  THE  VICEROY  OF  ITALY 

The  operations  in  Italy  began  during  the  second  week  April  9 
in  April,  after  Archduke  John  reached  Villach  and!MaP2! 
Tarvis  with  the  Vlllth  and  IXth  Corps.  One  column 
tinder  Volkmann  advanced  against  Pontebba,  while  small 
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columns  advanced  over  the  Carnic  Alps  to  Tolmezzo 
and  Resciutta.  A  brigade  detached  in  Gorz  made  all 
arrangements  to  fall  upon  some  hostile  troops  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  of  them,  while  the  main  body  trudged 
April  9-10  through  snow  and  mist  over  the  Predil  Pass  to  Karfreit, 
and  occupied  Cividale  and  Udine.  The  French,  taken 
April  ii-  by  surprise  at  all  points,  fell  back  upon  Sacile,  where 
*3  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  gathered  together  about  30,000 

April  16  men ;  with  these  he  advanced  on  the  16th  to  attack  the 

Archduke,  who  had  reached  Pordenone  the  previous 
day.  He  was  defeated  and  thrown  back  across  the 
Piave  to  Caldiero,  east  of  Verona.  The  Archduke 
followed  through  Conegliano  and  Vicenza,  where,  on  the 
25th,  he  received  good  news  of  Chasteler’s  operations  in 
the  Tyrol.  On  the  27th  he  came  upon  the  enemy’s 
position,  but  there  was  no  further  attack.  It  was 

already  known  that  the  main  army  in  Bavaria  was  in 

April  29  sore  straits,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Archduke  received  orders  to  retreat.  He  began  his 
retreat  the  following  day,  after  beating  off  another 
attack  by  the  Viceroy  against  his  right  wing.  His  first 
intention  was  only  to  retreat  step  by  step,  and  he 
May  3-6  crossed  the  Piave  on  May  3,  and  the  Tagliamento 
three  days  later.  Then  he  heard  of  Napoleon’s  rapid 
advance  on  Vienna,  and  accordingly  hurried  his  march. 
May  15-16  He  was  at  Villach  on  the  15th  and  at  Klagenfurt  the 
following  day.  At  Klagenfurt  he  received  orders  from 
Archduke  Charles  to  march  on  Linz,  join  Kolowrat 
there,  and  operate  against  Napoleon  in  rear;  but  he 
thought  this  was  no  longer  feasible  (in  point  of  fact, 
Kolowrat’s  attack  on  Linz  had  failed  the  day  before), 
so  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Graz,  and  called  in 
Jellachich  and  Chasteler  to  join  him  there. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Macdonald  advanced  to 
Laibach,  Viceroy  Eugene  reached  the  Fella  Valley — 
“  the  Austrian  Thermopylae  ” — on  May  14.  He  was  de¬ 
layed  four  days  in  the  valley  by  the  little  fortresses  of 
Malborghet  and  Predil,  where  the  two  Austrian  officers 
in  command,  Hensel  and  Hermann,  were  both  killed  in 
heroic  resistance  to  overwhelming  odds.  In  the  course 
May  18-19  of  the  18th  and  19th  his  main  body  reached  Villach, 
where  he  left  one  division  to  hold  the  place  while  he 
hurried  forward  to  Leoben  in  accordance  with  Napoleon’s 
orders.  He  arrived  at  St.  Michael  just  as  Jellachich, 
May  25  coming  with  a  weak  brigade  from  Salzburg,  filed  into 
the  Mur  Valley.  The  Viceroy  attacked  and  overthrew 
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him,  and  then  continued  his  advance  to  Wiener- 
Neustadt. 

The  detached  column  left  by  Archduke  John  under 
Marshal  Gyulay  for  the  protection  of  Trieste  and  Croatia 
fell  back  from  Gorz  into  Croatia.  Macdonald  followed  in 
pursuit  as  far  as  Laibach,  but  turned  northwards  from 
there  to  Graz,  where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  May. 
Archduke  John  had  retreated  to  Kormend,  where  he 
remained  during  the  first  week  in  June. 


C.  The  Wagram  Campaign 

Both  generals  employed  a  few  days  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Aspern  in  calling  up  reinforcements. 
Archduke  Charles  recalled  Kolowrat,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  Linz  to  protect  Southern  Bohemia,  summoned 
Schustek  from  the  Vth  Corps  at  Krems  to  join  him, 
and  sent  orders  to  Archduke  John  to  fall  back  from 
Kormend  to  Pressburg. 

Napoleon  drew  in  Bernadotte  and  Vandamme  from 
Linz,  and  as  soon  as  Viceroy  Eugene  had  reached 
Wiener-Neustadt  and  Macdonald  Graz,  he  sent  both 
forward  to  cover  his  right  flank  and  press  on  into 
Hungary  with  a  view  to  heading  off  Archduke  John. 

Out  of  this  a  side  issue  arose  in  the  campaign. 

Archduke  John  began  his  retreat  from  Kormend  on 
June  6,  marching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  RaabjUne6 
through  Papa  to  Raab  city,  which  was  rapidly  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  where  a  portion  of  the 
Hungarian  levies  had  been  mobilised.  Vigorously 
pursued  by  Eugene  and  Macdonald,  he  took  up  a 
position  for  action  on  the  14th,  on  the  heights  to  the  June  14 
south-east  of  Raab,  but  was  again  worsted  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  continue  his  retreat.  He  lost  time  going 
round  by  Komorn,  and  did  not  reach  Pressburg  until 
July  4;  but  as  he  managed  to  get  there,  the  attempt  juiy  4 
to  head  him  off  had  failed. 

Marshal  Chasteler,  to  whom  Archduke  Charles  also  May  16 
sent  orders  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  did  not  succeed  in 
rejoining  his  chief.  He  left  Innsbruck  on  May  18,  and  May  18 
fell  back  from  Sterzing  to  Lienz  with  about  8,000  men.  ^MaP  2! 
He  was  at  Greifenburg  on  June  1,  relieved  the  small  June  1 
fortress  of  Sachsenburg  next  day — it  was  besieged  by 
Rusca — pressed  on  through  Villach,  and  entered  Klagen- 
furt  on  June  6,  after  driving  Rusca  out  of  a  position  June  6 
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to  the  west  of  the  town.  Four  days  later,  at  Gonobitz, 
June  10  he  joined  a  division  coming  up  from  Croatia  under 
Marshal  Gyulay,  but  left  them  again  to  rejoin  Archduke 
John.  This  he  failed  to  do,  but  branched  off  through 
Warasdin  to  Siimeg,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Flatten, 
picking  up  stray  bodies  of  troops  which  had  become 
scattered  after  the  fight  at  Raab  a  few  days  earlier. 

Marmont’s  march  from  Dalmatia  to  the  Danube  was 
another  side  operation  in  the  campaign.  Marmont,  in 
his  capacity  as  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  had  about  15,000 
men  under  his  command.  Of  these  he  received  orders 
to  leave  behind  only  as  many  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  guard  the  hospitals  and  magazines,  and 
assemble  the  remainder  near  Zara.  Towards  the  end 
April  27-  of  April  General  Stoichevich  crossed  the  frontier  into 
28  Dalmatia  near  Knin  with  about  11,000  Croatian  levies; 

Marmont  marched  against  him  and  drove  him  back 
again.  Stoichevich  made  a  second  attempt  the  follow- 
May  16  ing  month ;  this  time  he  was  killed,  and  his  successor 
retreated  to  Gospich,  and  from  there,  as  Marmont 
pursued  him,  to  Karlstadt.  Marmont,  after  frequent 
May  24-29  encounters  on  the  way,  reached  Ottochacz  on  the  24th, 
and  Modrus  five  days  later;  he  then  turned  off  to  the 
left  and  made  his  way  along  the  coast  to  Fiume,  and  so 
to  Laibach,  which  he  reached  early  in  June. 

Chasteler’s  march  down  the  Puster  Valley  against 
Rusca  prompted  Napoleon  to  order  Marmont  to  try  to 
cut  off  his  retreat;  but  Chasteler  passed  Gonobitz  on 
May  15  May  10,  whereas  Marmont  did  not  leave  Laibach  until 
May  19  the  15th.  He  came  upon  Gyulay’s  corps  four  days  later 
near  Cilli,  and  was  compelled  to  turn  away  northwards 
to  Unter-Drauburg ;  he  then  decided  to  continue  through 
Landsberg  and  across  the  mountains,  and  join  Macdonald 
at  Graz.  Macdonald,  in  the  meantime,  had  long  since 
advanced  against  Archduke  John,  leaving  only  a  weak 
brigade  at  Graz,  which  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
Eggenberg  before  the  advance  of  Gyulay’s  corps  from 
May  26  Unter-Drauburg.  Marmont  joined  this  brigade,  recap¬ 
tured  Graz,  and  followed  Gyulay  for  two  days  as  far 
as  Feldbach.  There,  however,  he  received  orders  from 
Napoleon  to  come  up  to  Vienna  by  forced  marches,  to 
take  part  in  the  decisive  battle  he  was  expecting;  he 
July  3  consequently  evacuated  Graz,  which  was  reoccupied  by 
Gyulay  later  on. 
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Napoleon’s  orders  from  Schonbrunn  on  June  28  and 
29  stated  that  he  intended  to  make  a  general  concentra¬ 
tion  before  crossing  the  Danube  again,  and  to  carry  it 
out  without  regard  for  his  communications  with  Italy. 
Rusca  accordingly  left  only  1,200  men  at  Klagenfurt, 
sick  or  unable  to  march  ;  with  the  remainder  he  advanced 
to  Bruck  and  the  Semmering  Pass.  Of  the  Viceroy’s 
army  only  1,200  remained  in  Raab,  and  4,000  by  Press- 
burg.  Lefebvre  was  to  leave  6,000  men  in  Linz  and  the 
two  Bavarian  divisions  watching  the  Tyrol ;  Wrede  from 
Linz,  Vandamme  from  Sieghartskirchen,  Bernadotte  from 
St.  Polten  and  Molk  were  all  to  converge  by  forced 
marches  upon  Kaiser-Ebersdorf,  so  as  to  reach  there 
by  July  4  and  5.  Napoleon  left  only  some  35,000  men 
detached  at  various  points,  while  he  gathered  in  175,000 
with  500  guns  in  the  Marchfeld,  outside  Vienna. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  defending  side  did  not 
succeed  so  well  in  drawing  in  its  detached  bodies. 
When  the  crisis  came  there  still  remained : 


Archduke  John  at  Pressburg 
with  about 

Part  of  the  Illrd  Corps  at 
Freistadt  watching  Linz 
Part  of  the  Vth  Corps  at 
Stockerau  and  Krems  . 
The  Hungarian  levies  at 
Komorn  watching  Raab 
Chasteler  on  the  lake  of 
Platten  .  .  .  . 

Gyulay’s  corps  near  Graz 
Detached  columns  in  North 
Bohemia  and  Saxony  . 

Making  a  total  of  about 


1 2,000 

1 2,000 

16,000 

12,000 

6,000 

22,000 

15,000 

95,000  on  detached  work. 


There  was  a  suggestion  to  detach  another  body  of  juiy 
about  15,000  for  reinforcements  in  Poland,  but  fortunately 
it  did  not  come  to  that,  and  on  July  5  Archduke  Charles 
had  135,000  men  and  400  guns  in  hand.  They  stood  thus  : 
The  Vlth  Corps  at  Floridsdorf,  Kagran,  Hirschstetten, 
Aspern,  and  Fssling,  under  Klenau;  General  Nordmann 
in  command  of  the  left  wing  at  Gross-Fnzersdorf  and 
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Miihlleiten;  in  rear  of  him,  forming  part  of  the  main 
body,  the  Illrd  Corps,  under  Kolowrat,  at  Hagenbrunn, 
Konigsbrunn,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Bisamberg  hills ; 
the  Grenadier  Corps  at  Gerasdorf;  along  the  Russbach, 
between  Deutsch  -  Wagram  and  Markgraf- Neusiedel, 
Bellegarde  with  the  1st  Corps,  Hohenzollern  with  the 
Ilnd,  Rosenberg  with  the  IVth  ;  the  cavalry  reserve  at 
Breitenlee,  Aderklaa,  and  Raasdorf. 

The  idea  of  this  grouping  was  to  strike  at  the  French 
army  while  it  was  crossing,  and  before  the  crossing  was 
completed,  as  the  Archduke  had  done  at  Aspern  ;  or  in 


case  this  plan  failed,  to  receive  the  enemy’s  attack  in 
position  on  the  Russbach. 

Napoleon’s  arrangements  all  aimed  at  effecting  the 
crossing  as  rapidly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  possible. 

July  4-s  He  decided  once  more  to  concentrate  his  army  in  the 
Lobau,  and  send  it  over  in  a  mass  by  the  southern  end 
of  the  Stadler  branch  opposite  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
the  Austrians  ;  the  troops  were  to  cross  on  ten  pontoon 
bridges,  which  were  ready  to  be  thrown  over  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  whole  movement  was  to  be  covered 
by  the  numerous  batteries  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Lobau,  and  armed  with  100 
heavy  guns. 
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During  the  month  of  June  two  very  solid  bridges — 
a  pile  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  each  protected  by 
stockades — had  been  thrown  across  the  Danube  from 
Ebersdorf  into  the  Lobau,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small 
flotilla  of  gunboats  had  been  raised.  To  divert  attention 
from  the  point  where  he  really  meant  to  cross,  Napoleon 
made  an  elaborate  pretence  of  preparations  for  throwing  June  30 
over  a  bridge  where  he  had  crossed  before  the  battle  of 
Aspern.  The  enemy  fell  into  the  trap,  and  massed 
troops  there.  Napoleon  then  continued  his  preparations  July  2 
opposite  Essling,  and  two  days  later,  on  the  evening 
of  July  4,  in  stormy  weather  that  favoured  secrecy,  he 
sent  his  main  body  across  by  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Stadler  branch.  By  noon  the  following  day,  in- July  5 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  his  whole  army  of  about  150,000 
was  in  position  between  Enzersdorf  and  Wittau.  During 
the  first  five  days  of  July,  Wrede  from  Linz,  Marmont 
from  Graz,  Davout  from  Kittsee,  and  Viceroy  Eugene 
from  Raab,  had  all  come  up  by  forced  marches  and 
joined  Napoleon  on  Lobau  Island  punctually  to  time. 

Archduke  Charles,  deceived  by  Napoleon’s  stratagems, 
had  drawn  up  his  troops  near  Essling ;  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  his  mistake,  he  drew  them  back  to  the 
Bisamberg  Hills  and  along  the  Russbach  in  order  to 
command  a  larger  extent  of  ground. 

When  the  day  of  battle  arrived,  the  Austrians  num-  Battle 
bered  1 10,000  against  Napoleon’s  170,000.  The  Vth  Corps  ^ 
was  detached  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bisamberg  Hills  july  5.6> 
to  prevent  any  attempts  at  crossing  near  Nussdorf.  At  1809 
6  a.m.  on  the  5th,  though  three  French  corps — the  4th, 

2nd,  and  3rd — were  already  formed  up  in  massed  order 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Wittau,  it  was 
reported  to  the  Archduke  from  Enzersdorf  that  no  im¬ 
portant  attack  was  to  be  expected  that  day.  Three 
hours  later  Massena  with  the  4th  Corps  occupied  that 
village,  which  the  Austrians  immediately  evacuated, 
and  Napoleon  thus  obtained  possession  of  a  vital  point 
from  which  to  carry  out  his  design  of  rolling  up  the 
Austrian  left  wing,  which  he  still  believed  to  be  there. 

When,  however,  he  found  the  Austrian  army  was  not 
where  he  thought,  but  some  six  miles  away  behind  the 
Russbach  and  on  the  Bisamberg  Hills,  to  which  it  had 
been  withdrawn  on  the  3rd  and  4th  without  his  know-  July  3-4 
ledge,  he  decided  to  advance  into  the  space  between 
Stammersdorf  and  Wagram,  while  the  light  cavalry 
reconnoitred  out  to  the  right  towards  the  March. 
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To  do  this  his  army  had  to  wheel  round  to  the  left 
and  spread  out  like  a  lan  ;  and  the  immediate  result  was 
that  Nordmann  and  the  Austrian  cavalry  fell  back  upon 
Markgraf-Neusiedel,  while  Klenau  evacuated  all  the  en¬ 
trenched  positions  he  held  along  the  river  by  Aspern 
and  Essling.  About  6  p.m.  the  movement  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  by  that  time  Bernadotte  (1st),  Oudinot  (2nd), 
and  Viceroy  Eugene  with  the  Guard  stood  in  three  lines 
about  Raasdorf  and  Aderklaa,  Massena  to  their  left  rear 
near  Breitenlee,  and  Davout  at  Riitzendorf.  From  these 
positions  Napoleon  ordered  them  to  advance  the  same 
evening  to  attack  Wagram  and  Baumersdorf  in  order  to 
pierce  the  Austrian  line  which  spread  over  a  frontage 
of  about  10  miles ;  his  tactical  deployment  was  not  quite 
complete,  because  Marmont  and  Wrede  were  not  yet 
in  position,  but  he  wanted  to  strike  home  before  the 
Archduke  could  call  in  all  his  detached  troops.  The 
attempt,  however,  failed.  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  were 
repulsed  at  Baumersdorf  with  heavy  loss  by  Hohen- 
zollern,  and  so  was  Bernadotte  at  Wagram  by  the  1st 
Corps  and  the  Grenadiers. 

For  the  following  day  the  Archduke  designed  an 
enveloping  attack  from  both  his  wings.  The  left  wing 
under  Rosenberg  started  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  right — which  was  led  by  Klenau,  and  which  had 
further  to  march  to  Aspern — could  get  into  position. 
Rosenberg  drove  the  F rench  out  of  Grosshofen.  N apoleon 
came  upon  the  scene  in  person,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  calling  up  his  reserves,  when  Rosenberg,  who  felt 
too  much  isolated,  fell  back  again.  At  the  same  time 
the  light  cavalry  reported  that  in  the  course  of  recon¬ 
naissance  out  towards  Marchegg  they  had  found  no 
signs  of  the  enemy.  This  reassured  Napoleon  about 
his  flanks,  and  he  returned  to  his  reserves  at  Raas¬ 
dorf.  Meanwhile,  Klenau  had  advanced  up  the  river 
bank  towards  Aspern,  and  Massena  was  ordered  to 
incline  to  the  left  against  him,  and  thus  cover  the  French 
left  flank ;  then,  with  a  view  to  overwhelming  the 
Austrian  position,  Napoleon  ordered  Davout  to  en¬ 
velop  the  enemy’s  left  wing,  and  sent  forward  his  re¬ 
serves  simultaneously  through  Aderklaa  against  Wagram. 
This  combined  attack  by  five  infantry  and  two  cavalry 
divisions,  supported  by  the  “  100-gun  battery,”  was 
repulsed  by  the  steadiness  and  accuracy  of  fire  of  the 
Austrian  Grenadier  Corps ;  but  Davout’s  manoeuvres 
compelled  Rosenberg  to  abandon  his  position  at  Mark- 
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graf-Neusiedel.  As  there  were  no  signs  of  Archduke 
John,  whom  he  had  summoned  up  from  Pressburg, 
Archduke  Charles  broke  off  the  battle  about  i  p.m., 
and  retreated  across  the  Bisamberg  Hills  along  the 
Stockerau-Hollabrunn  road,  while  Rosenberg  took  the 
direction  of  Bockfliess  and  Gaunersdorf. 

They  could  not  retreat  up  the  March  Valley,  because 
the  Russians  were  known  to  be  advancing  on  Cracow. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  supplies  and  all  resources, 
Prague  was  the  best  point  to  retreat  to.  In  Hungary 
the  local  levies  might  have  been  assisted  to  prolong 
the  campaign,  but  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Wagram 
was  to  make  retreat  in  that  direction  impossible. 

Archduke  John  had  received  his  orders  to  rejoin  the 
main  army  (dated  July  4)  early  on  the  5th.  As  the 
distance  from  Pressburg  to  Markgraf-Neusiedel  through 
Marchegg  was  about  twenty-five  miles,  he  could  only 
have  arrived  the  following  morning  by  starting  at  once. 

But  he  was  anxious  about  withdrawing  his  troops  in 
broad  daylight  and  leaving  his  bridge-head  at  Press¬ 
burg  bare,  so  he  did  not  start  till  the  evening  of  the  July  5-6 
5th,  reaching  Marchegg  about  10  a.m.  next  day;  there 
he  received  further  orders,  written  at  2  a.m.,  to  march  July  6 
with  all  speed.  After  a  short  rest  his  army  was  under 
way  again  at  midday,  and  reached  Siebenbrunn  about 
five  hours  later ;  but  they  were  then  only  in  time  to 
hear  the  booming  of  guns  to  the  north,  growing  fainter 
in  the  distance  as  the  evening  shadows  fell. 

Napoleon  sent  Massena  in  pursuit  towards  Stockerau  July  7 
and  Marmont  towards  Gaunersdorf;  he  himself  took 
the  main  body  along  the  Brunn  road  to  Wolkersdorf 
(west  of  Bockfliess),  while  the  light  cavalry  kept  in 
contact  with  Archduke  John,  retreating  once  more  to 
Pressburg,  and  reconnoitred  to  the  north-east  as  far  as 
Goding.  The  bridges  at  Ebersdorf  were  left  standing. 

The  Archduke  retreated  slowly,  checking  Massena’s 
pursuit  by  frequent  rearguard  engagements.  About 
midday  on  the  9th  he  reached  Schongraben  and  Gunters- July  9 
dorf  with  his  main  body.  I  he  same  day  Rosenberg 
.crossed  the  1  haya  at  Hoflein,  and  continued  his  retreat 
towards  Brunn.  The  result  was  that  Marmont,  crossing 
after  him  without  any  opposition,  was  only  the  same 
distance  (about  fifteen  miles)  from  Znaim  as  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  who  had  to  strike  off  towards  that  city^  if  he 
wanted  to  keep  on  the  main  road.  Fortunately  for  him, 
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the  Archduke  found  this  out  first,  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  hurried  off  in  the  course  of  the  night  with  the 
Grenadiers  and  Liechtenstein’s  cavalry,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  commanding  ground  at  1  esswitz,  just  east 
of  Znaim,  before  Marmont  came  up.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Marmont  appeared  on  one  side  while  Massena 
pressed  the  Archduke  on  the  other,  and  there  was  heavy 
fighting  both  at  Tesswitz  and  at  Klosterbruck.  On 
receipt  of  Marmont’s  reports  Napoleon  also  came  up 
and  joined  him  with  the  Guard.  The  other  French 
corps  could  not  arrive  on  the  scene  before  next  day ; 
but  the  Archduke  did  not  want  to  bring  on  another 
battle  like  that  of  Wagram.  He  preferred  to  negotiate 
while  he  had  his  army  well  in  hand  and  could  obtain 
better  terms,  so  he  proposed  an  armistice,  which  Napo¬ 
leon  immediately  accepted,  and  which  eventually  led  to 
the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  who  was  then  in  Budwitz, 
would  not  accept  the  conditions  at  first,  and  moved  his 
Gourt  to  Komorn,  whither  the  whole  army  followed 
through  BrUnn  and  Kremsier  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month.  Peace  was  not  concluded  until 

October  14. 

After  the  battle  of  Aspern  two  detached  corps  were 
formed  of  the  troops  in  Bohemia,  under  Marshal  Kien- 
mayer,  with  orders  to  march  into  Saxony  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  One  of  them  entered  Dresden  early 
in  July,  and  followed  the  garrison,  which  retieated  to 
Leipzig.  Napoleon  sent  his  brother  Jerome,  King  of 
Westphalia,  against  them  with  a  newly  formed  corps. 
The  other  met  a  similar  reserve  corps  under  Junot 
near  Baireuth  and  defeated  it.  Except  for  these  minor 
operations,  everything  remained  quiet  in  Germany. 

D.  The  Rising  in  the  Tyrol 

I.  THE  FIRST  LIBERATION 

The  rising  in  the  Tyrol  was  arranged  at  private 
conferences  in  Vienna  with  the  popular  leader  Andreas 
Hofer,  who  also  received  the  promise  of  a  corps  of 
regulars  to  assist  his  efforts.  Hofer  made  all  his 
preparations  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months ; 
thousands  were  in  the  secret,  yet  it  never  leaked  out 
up  to  the  last  moment.  There  were  Bavarian  troops  in 
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the  Tyrol  at  the  time ;  a  brigade  at  Innsbruck,  and 
small  garrisions  at  Hall,  Worgl,  Sterzing,  Bruneck,  and 
Trient.  On  April  11,  the  day  after  Archduke  Charles 
crossed  the  Inn,  the  rising  took  place.  Two  French 
brigades  were  actually  engaged  on  the  march  through 
Brixen  to  join  Massena  at  Augsburg.  Hofer  himself 
led  a  band  of  militia  to  Sterzing  and  overpowered  the 
garrison  there  ;  the  Landsturm  from  the  Puster  Valley 
drove  back  the  garrison  of  Muhlbach  to  the  bridge  at 
Laditsch,  and  in  so  doing  broke  up  one  of  the  French 
brigades  (Bisson’s)  in  two  portions.  One  of  them  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  Laditsch  bridge  to 
Trient ;  the  other  continued  its  march  to  Sterzing,  but 
its  rearguard  was  severely  handled  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  for  the  Tyrolese,  the  whole  corps, 

5,000  strong,  was  eventually  compelled  to  surrender. 

On  the  15th  Hofer,  Teiner,  and  Chasteler  entered 
Innsbruck.  Chasteler,  who  was  in  command  of  10,000 
regulars,  had  left  the  Vlllth  Corps  at  Villach,  reached  the 
frontier  of  the  Tyrol,  and  then  continued  his  march 
to  Franzensfeste,  just  north  of  Brixen.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  Schabs  Plateau  at  this  point  to  be  fortified,  and 
then  sent  on  his  corps  to  Trient,  upon  which  a  division 
of  the  French  Army  of  Italy,  under  Baraguay  d’Hillers, 
was  also  marching.  The  French  were  driven  out  ot 
Trient  and  retreated  to  Rovereto. 

In  the  Lower  Inn  Valley  Speckbacher,  another 
nationalist  leader,  controlled  the  rising;  the  Landsturm 
promptly  drove  out  all  French  and  Bavarian  garrisons 
from  the  place  and  laid  siege  to  the  small  fortress  of 
Kufstein. 

II.  RECONQUEST  OF  THE  TYROL,  AND  SECOND  LIBERATION 

On  April  28  Chasteler  at  Trient  heard  of  the  April  28 
reverses  around  Regensberg,  and  also  heard  that  Jella- 
chich  was  retreating  from  Munich  to  Salzburg.  Leaving 
only  four  battalions  in  Southern  Tyrol,  he  marched  off 
with  ten  to  protect  the  northern  districts.  He  posted 
Landsturm  companies  at  Reutte,  Ehrwald,  Nassereit, 

-  Scharnitz,  Leutasch,  the  Achen  Valley,  and  Lofer,  and 
established  a  reserve  between  Innsbruck  and  Hall. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  to  protect  his  right  flank  during 
his  advance  to  Vienna,  had  detailed  Lefebvre  with  three 
Bavarian  divisions  to  suppress  the  Tyrolese  risings. 
Lefebvre  sent  one  division  under  the  Crown  Prince  of 
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Bavaria  from  Salzburg  after  Jellachich,  who  was  retreat¬ 
ing  to  Rastadt,  but  it  was  checked  in  the  Lueg  Pass  by  a 
body  of  Landsturm  militia.  The  second  division,  under 
Wrede,  was  ordered  to  advance  through  Lofer  to 
Waidring,  and  the  third,  under  Deroy,  from  Traunstein 
through  Kufstein.  Wrede  reached  Unken  on  May  4, 
and  met  with  vigorous  resistance  the  following  day 
from  the  Tyrolese  Landsturm  under  Oppacher,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  small  detachment  of  regular  infantry,  at 
a  small  fortress  in  the  Strub  Pass,  to  the  west  of 
Lofer.  Only  when  two  battalions  marched  round  and 
took  them  in  rear  did  the  defenders  give  way  and 
retire  to  Waidring.  There  and  at  St.  Johann  General 
Fenner— sent  by  Chasteler  to  their  assistance— picked 
them  up  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Deroy’s  division  from 
Kufstein,  they  were  all  compelled  to  retreat  once  more 
to  the  east  of  Hall,  and  ultimately  to  Innsbruck.  Even 
from  there  Chasteler  had  to  withdraw  a  few  days  later, 
when  one  of  Deroy’s  columns  turned  his  position  from 
the  direction  of  Scharnitz.  The  following  day  Lefebvre 
entered  Innsbruck  ;  but  his  stay  there  was  not  to  be  of 
long  duration. 

Recalled  by  Archduke  Charles,1  and  with  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Napoleon  upon  him,  Chasteler  began  to 
evacuate  the  Tyrol  late  in  May ;  but  he  left  a  small 
brigade  under  Buol,  for  which  Hofer  pleaded  very 
earnestly,  at  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  this  brigade  was  now 
joined  by  masses  of  Landsturm  militia.  They  elected 
Andreas  Hofer  as  their  leader,  and  compelled  him  to 
march  them  against  the  Bavarians  on  Berg  Isel.  1  he 
first  attack  failed  ;  but  two  days  later  he  sent  a  message 
to  Teimer  at  Reutte  which  became  famous  :  “  My  dear 
brethren  of  the  Upper  Inn  Valley, — The  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  on  the  29th,  I  shall  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
Berg  Isel,  so  come  and  help  me.”  On  the  appointed 
day  Deroy  was  surrounded  on  the  Berg  Isel,  thrown 
back  upon  Innsbruck,  and  compelled  to  retreat  farther 
to  Kufstein  and  Wasserburg. 

The  same  day  the  Tyrolese  established  themselves 
again  on  the  Scharnitz  and  Leutasch  streams,  and  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  Vorarlberg  after  small  engagements  at 
Dornbirn  and  Lauterach,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
The  Tyrol  was  free  for  the  second  time  ;  and  Lefebvre 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Linz. 

1  See  p.  155. 
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III.  THE  SECOND  INVASION  OF  THE  TYROL,  AND  THE 

THIRD  LIBERATION 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Tyrolese  crossed  their 
frontier  several  times  into  Bavaria  and  Carinthia  to 
strike  at  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  but  Napoleon  did 
not  allow  this  to  deter  him  from  drawing  off  one  of  the 
Bavarian  divisions  for  the  critical  battle  in  the  March- 
feld.  After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  however,  he  returned 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Tyrol,  making  his  plans  this 
time  on  a  larger  scale,  with  50,000  men. 

1.  Lefebvre  was  to  advance  from  Salzburg  by 
Worgl  and  the  Pinzgau ; 

2.  One  column  each  up  the  Aachen  Valley,  by 
Mittenwald  and  Scharnitz,  by  Reutte,  and  by  Kempten 
and  Immenstadt ; 

3.  The  Wurttemberg  contingent  through  Vorarlberg ; 

4.  Rusca — who,  after  his  encounters  with  Chasteler 
early  in  June,  had  again  occupied  Klagenfurt,  then  moved 
northwards  to  Bruck,  and  finally  back  once  more  to 
Villach — was  now  to  advance  by  Sachsenburg  and  the 
Puster  Valley  ; 

5.  One  column  from  the  Venetian  territories  to 
Ampezzo ;  and 

6.  Another  from  Verona  through  Trient. 

At  first  General  Buol  refused  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol, 
but  he  had  to  yield  when  the  Armistice  of  Znaim  came 
into  force. 

On  August  2,  when  the  whole  of  Northern  Tyrol  had  Aug. 
already  laid  down  its  arms,  and  one  of  Lefebvre’s 
divisions — under  Rouyer — stood  at  the  Brenner  Pass 
with  a  strong  detachment  thrown  out  to  Nauders, 
Hofer,  Haspinger,  and  Speckbacher  once  more  called  out 
their  fellow-countrymen  for  the  defence  of  their  father- 
land,  and  20,000  Landsturm  militia  eagerly  obeyed 
the  call,  advancing  fearlessly  without  guns  against 
the  Bavarians,  who  numbered  25,000  with  40  guns. 
Haspinger  took  up  a  position  by  the  bridge  of  Oberau  Aug. 
(near  Brixen)  against  Rouyer’s  advanced  guard,  which 
he  and  Hofer  surrounded  in  the  Eisack  Valley,  eventually  Aug. 
forcing  Rouyer  back  to  the  Brenner  Pass.  Lefebvre 
came  up  in  person  the  following  day  with  his  second  Aug. 
division,  but  even  then  his  whole  force  was  beaten  at 
Mauls,  and  thrown  back  from  the  Brenner  Pass  to 
Innsbruck. 

A  week  later  Andreas  Hofer  attacked  Lefebvre  in  Aug. 
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position  with  the  main  body  of  the  Bavarian  contingent 
on  the  Berg  Isel,  outflanking  him  and  driving  him  east- 
Aug.  15  wards  out  of  Innsbruck.  Hofer  occupied  the  capital 
and  assumed  the  government  of  the  Tyrol,  while  Lefebvre 
Aug.  18  fell  back  through  Worgl  to  Salzburg  with  two  divisions, 
sending  the  third  to  Kufstein.  Rusca  was  also  un¬ 
fortunate  in  the  Pusta  Valley  ;  after  repeated  attacks  upon 
Aug.  11  the  Lienz  defiles  he  fell  back  baffled  to  Carinthia. 

Thus  did  the  Tyrolese  recover  their  liberty  for  the 
third  time ;  and  the  memory  of  it  will  never  fade  away. 

Aug.  16  Haspinger  advanced  to  Salzburg  without  any  delay, 
seized  the  Luftenstein  Pass,  south  of  Lofer,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  near  Unken.  One  column  marched  from 
the  Pinzgau  across  the  Tannen  Mountains  and  surprised 
Sept.  16  the  Bavarians  at  Werfen.  Haspinger  himself  followed  it 
and,  supported  by  the  Salzburg  Landsturm  under  Stauber, 
Sept.  25  attacked  the  Bavarians  in  the  Lueg  Pass  and  drove 
them  back  into  Salzburg.  He  then  advanced  to  Spital 
in  Carinthia  (to  which  Turk  was  also  leading  the  Land¬ 
sturm).  There,  however,  he  came  upon  Drouet  with 
part  of  the  7th  Corps,  whose  counter-attack  forced  him 
back  out  of  Carinthia  to  Lienz.  Hofer  was  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  Innsbruck  on  the  approach  of  three 
Oct.  14  divisions  up  the  Inn  Valley,  that  had  been  set  free  by 
the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn. 

But  his  people  would  not  let  him  be  crushed  ;  he  had 
once  more  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Landsturm, 
Nov.  2  and  it  was  not  until  next  month,  after  an  engagement  on 
the  Berg  Isel,  that  the  Tyrol  was  finally  lost.  Hofer 
went  back  to  his  inn — he  was  an  innkeeper  by  trade — 
and  called  upon  his  people  to  surrender.  The  rising 
continued,  however,  in  the  Puster  Valley,  around  Brixen, 
and  even  in  Hofer’s  own  district  of  Passever.  The 
people  could  not  believe  all  was  lost,  and  Hofer  was  yet 
again  persuaded  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  They 
achieved  small  successes  at  Meran  and  Passeyer,  but  at 
length  numbers  began  to  tell.  Hofer  took  to  flight;  but 
his  hiding-place  was  finally  betrayed,  and  on  February  12, 
1810,  the  great  patriot  was  shot  in  one  of  the  trenches  at 
Mantua. 

E.  Archduke  Ferdinand  in  Warsaw  and  Galicia 

The  Austrian  Vllth  Corps,  about  35,000  strong,  was  at 
first  concentrated  at  Cracow,  Konskie,  and  Radom ;  later 
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on  it  was  brought  together  at  Odrzywol,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Novemiasto.  One  detachment  remained 
at  Olkusz  to  cover  Cracow,  and  a  cavalry  detachment  at 
Okuniew  (east  of  Warsaw),  close  to  the  Austrian  frontier 
of  that  time. 

On  the  other  side,  Poniatowski  had  about  30,000  men 
in  Warsaw,  drawn  from  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  in  1807.  His  cavalry  was  thrown  forward  to 
Tarczyn. 

Of  the  Russian  contingent,  the  first  column,  about 
6,000  strong,  under  Galitzin,  arrived  on  the  scene  towards 
the  end  of  May. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  decided  in  the  first  place  to 
capture  Warsaw.  He  crossed  the  Pilica  at  Novemiasto 
on  April  15  and  defeated  the  Poles  at  Raszyn  four  days  April  19 
later,  whereupon  Poniatowski  evacuated  Warsaw,  but 
held  on  to  Praga  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  while 
he  retreated  to  Modlin  and  Sierock. 

The  Archduke  occupied  Warsaw  and  threw  a  bridge  April  20 
across  the  river  twenty  miles  upstream  in  order  to 
resume  the  offensive  on  the  other  bank.  Mohr’s  brigade 
also  advanced  from  there  to  Grochow,  near  Praga,  but  April  25 
was  forced  back  to  the  bridge  and  ultimately  driven  May  3 
across  it  again  to  the  left  bank.  At  this  juncture  the 
Archduke  heard  things  were  going  wrong  on  the  Danube, 
so  he  decided  to  march  down  the  Vistula  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  seize  Thorn,  place  himself  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Prussians  and  the  English  fleet  at  Danzig, 
and  rouse  the  patriotic  elements  in  Prussia  to  action. 

He  accordingly  advanced  to  Gombin.  On  May  14  Mohr 
stormed  the  bridge-head  at  Thorn  ;  but  his  bombardment 
of  the  fortress  itself  during  the  four  following  days,  and  May  15- 
an  expedition  to  Posen  to  put  down  insurrections  there, 
were  both  unsuccessful.  Before  long  the  Archduke  was 
confronted  with  a  general  national  rising  which  compelled 
him  to  keep  numerous  detachments  scattered  about. 

Meanwhile  Poniatowski,  with  the  idea  of  drawing 
closer  to  the  Russians  who  were  approaching  to  meet 
him,  retired  to  Lublin.  At  the  same  time  a  small  detach-  May  14 
ment  sent  round  by  Ulanow  seized  the  bridge-head  of  May  16 
Sandomierz  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  a  few 
days  later  Zamosc  also  fell  by  treachery  into  the  hands 
of  the  Poles. 

By  this  time  the  Archduke  had  found  that  any  hope  of 
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co-operation  between  the  English  and  Prussians  was 
illusory,  so  he  also  turned  back  through  Opatow  to 
Sandomierz  with  a  view  to  driving  out  Poniatowski 
again.  He  arrived  before  Sandomierz  on  June  7  and 
June  12  invested  the  place ;  Poniatowski  advanced  to  relieve  it, 
was  defeated,  and  retreated  to  Pulawy  and  Lublin,  while 
June  16  the  Archduke  stormed  and  captured  Sandomierz. 

To  protect  his  rear,  he  had  left  Mondet  between  the 
Bzura  and  Pilica  Rivers  watching  Dombrowski,  with  a 
force  of  12,000  which  was  gradually  increased  to  20,000. 
In  order  to  re-establish  communication  with  Dombrowski 
and  co-operate  with  him  in  the  relief  of  Sandomierz, 
Poniatowski  had  sent  Zayonchek’s  division  forward  to 
Pulawy ;  Mondet  attacked  and  defeated  it,  but  was  unable 
to  prevent  various  insurgent  corps  from  threatening 
Czenstochau  and  Miechow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  contingent  of  30,000  that 
Napoleon  had  asked  for  had  reached  Lublin  and  East 
Galicia  in  two  divisions.  Early  in  June  the  Archduke 
sent  General  Schauroth  with  about  4,000  men  to  Lem¬ 
berg  to  ascertain  their  movements.  Schauroth  advanced 
straight  between  the  two  hostile  bodies,  reached  Lemberg 
on  June  21,  and  drove  out  the  garrison;  but  five  days 
June  26  later  he  was  himself  driven  out  again  by  a  Russian  force. 
The  Poles  and  Russians  then  agreed  to  make  a  concentric 
advance  upon  Cracow  on  both  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
While  Poniatowski  crossed  at  Pulawy,  about  20,000 
Russians  advanced  to  the  River  Sau.  In  the  face  of 
this  concentric  advance  there  was  nothing  for  the  Arch¬ 
duke  to  do  but  detach  a  brigade  from  his  main  body  to 
go  to  Jaroslaw,  draw  back  Mondet  to  Konskie,  and 
July  2  retreat  to  Opatow  himself ;  communications  across  the 
Vistula  were  kept  open  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at 
Opatovice. 

Not  even  in  Opatow,  however,  could  the  Archduke 
hold  his  ground.  When  the  Russians  drove  Trauten- 
berg’s  brigade  westwards  across  the  Wisloka  towards 
the  end  of  June,  he  fell  back  to  Pinczow  and  Mondet  to 
Miechow,  Poniatowski  following  them.  Almost  simul- 
July  9  taneously  with  news  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  orders 
reached  the  Archduke  here  to  fall  back  to  Olmutz  and 
July  13  protect  it.  On  his  way  through  Cracow  on  July  13  he 
was  informed  of  the  armistice  that  had  been  concluded 
the  day  before. 

In  East  Galicia  there  had  been  about  5,000  men  at  the 
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beginning  of  April,  and  when,  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  the  Poles  appeared  on  the  Sau  and  before  Zamosc  May 
and  sent  forward  a  strong  detachment  to  Lemberg, 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  commanded  this  Austrian  force, 
assembled  it  behind  the  Dniestr  at  Stanislau.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  Polish  garrison  at  Lemberg  was  driven  June 
out  by  Schauroth,  who  in  his  turn  had  to  retire  before 
the  Russians ;  Schauroth  thereupon  took  up  a  new 
position  at  Sambor. 

Early  in  June  the  general  insurrection  assumed  larger 
proportions  in  East  Galicia,  as  in  other  neighbouring 
regions.  A  strong  band  of  insurgents  from  Tarnopol 
occupied  Zaleszczycki,  and  attacked  some  old  defences  June  2-3 
there  a  few  days  later.  The  attack  was  beaten  off,  and  June  8 
so  was  another  attempt  they  made  at  Horodenka,  a 
few  miles  to  the  west.  ^  Hohenlohe  then  marched  from  June  18 
Zaleszczycki  against  Czortkov,  driving  the  insurgents 
before  him  to  Tarnopol.  There  he  heard  of  the  armistice,  July  jc 
and  halted. 

After  the  armistice  was  announced,  Poniatowski  re¬ 
mained  in  Cracow  and  Galitzin  in  Tarnow;  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  troops  were  divided  between  Prerau(near  Olmutz) 
and  Sillein  in  the  Waag  Valley.  Hohenlohe  was  at 
Tarnopol. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  Austria  lost  Upper 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  Gorz,  Trieste,  Istria,  Fiume,  and 
that  portion  of  Croatia  that  lay  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Save.  Out  of  these  provinces,  with  Ragusa  and 
Dalmatia,  Napoleon  formed  the  Illyrian  Dependency,  to 
which  Marmont  was  appointed  as  Governor-General. 

In  addition  to  these,  Austria  had  to  cede  Salzburg  and  a 
portion  of  Upper  Austria  to  Bavaria,  and  West  Galicia, 
Cracow,  and  the  Tarnopol  district  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw.  1  hus  the  material  losses  were  very  great ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  reaction  of  the  national 
risings  of  1809  was  of  extreme  importance,  and  its  effect 
s  still  felt  at  the  present  day. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 8 1  2  I  MOSCOW 
{Map  4) 

[The  best  works  are  those  of  Bogdanowitsch  in  Russian,  and  Thiers 
(“  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  PEmpire”)  in  French.] 

Origin  of  the  War 

The  real  cause  of  this  war  was  Napoleon’s  persistent 
endeavour  to  force  Russia  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
the  Continental  Blockade,  and  his  determination  to 
destroy  England’s  trade  and  influence  by  his  absolute 
predominance  on  the  Continent.  To  some  extent  it 
was  waged  in  national-economic  interests ;  essentially, 
however,  it  was  a  war  for  absolute  sovereignty  in  1 
Europe.  The  immediate  cause  of  war  was  Napoleon’s  i 
unbridled  attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  relative  j 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

Plans  of  Operations 

Napoleon  had  recognised  two  years  before  that  war  i 
with  Russia  was  inevitable  if  his  political  ambitions 
were  to  be  realised.  He  naturally  wanted  to  assume  [ 
the  offensive  when  the  time  came,  and  had  been  steadily 
preparing  himself  during  those  two  years.  From  the 
very  first  he  foresaw  that  he  might  have  to  push  forward 
as  far  as  Moscow,  and  in  any  case  he  resolved  to  throw 
back  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Dniepr  and  the  Dvina. 
He  secured  the  alliance  of  Austria,  and  compelled  Prussia 
to  lend  him  troops,  while  Turkey  assisted  him  by  detain¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army  to  the  south-east. 

The  Russians  also  foresaw  the  war,  and  made  pre¬ 
parations,  but  with  far  less  energy  and  intensity  than 
Napoleon.  They  had  no  active  plan,  but  merely  proposed 
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to  resist  Napoleons  attack;  hence  their  hesitation  as  to 
whether  they  should  meet  that  attack  by  advancing  to 
Warsaw,  or  even  to  the  Oder,  or  await  it  behind  their 
own  frontiers.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  the 
Russian  military  system  had  been  entirely  recast.  The 
term  of  service  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  army  was  expanded  by  conscription  ;  but  the  exemp¬ 
tions  were  so  numerous  that  in  the  end  only  the  servile 
peasant  classes  were  enrolled.  A  reserve  was  also 
organised.  According  to  the  returns,  this  new  system 
should,  in  1812,  have  produced  an  active  army  of  500,000, 
and  a  reserve  of  at  least  1,000,000;  but  when  the  army 
began  to  mobilise  on  the  frontier  in  April  and  May,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  only  300,000  instead  of  half 
a  million.  Out  of  these,  moreover,  about  65,000  were 
drawn  off  for  the  operations  in  Turkey,  and  could  not 
be  available  before  the  end  of  August  (then  near  Chotym). 
In  this  war  there  also  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Russia  a  sort  of  Landwehr,  or  national  militia.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  volunteers,  and  armed  only  with 
pikes. 

From  the  very  first  this  startling  difference  between 
what  was  supposed  to  be  and  what  actually  was  banished 
every  thought  of  assuming  the  offensive. 


Mobilisation  and  Distribution  of  Forces  at  the  End  of  May 

French. — Napoleon  moved  his  “Grande  Armee”  into 
position  on  the  Vistula  in  the  course  of  February  to 
May,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Pulawy  and  Lemberg.  At 
the  end  of  May  it  stood  thus : 

The  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Corps 
and  the  main  body  of  tne  cavalry  reserve,  at  Elbing, 
Danzig,  and  Thorn. 

The  centre,  4th  and  6th  Corps,  at  Plock  and  Wyszo- 
grod,  under  Viceroy  Eugene. 

The  right  wing,  6th  (Polish)  and  8th  (Wurttemberg) 
Corps  at  Warsaw,  and  the  7th  (Saxon)  at  Pulawy ;  the 
whole  under  King  Jerome. 

Out  to  the  left  was  the  10th  (Prussian)  Corps  at 
Konigsberg,  and  to  the  right  an  Austrian  contingent  at 
Lemberg.  The  Guard  was  at  Posen.  The  9th  and  11th 
Corps  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the  summer  months 
and  kept  in  reserve  at  Berlin  and  Mainz. 

This  field  army  consisted  of  31  infantry  and  27  cavalry 
divisions,  and  numbered  450,000  men,  including  50,000 
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to  resist  Napoleons  attack;  hence  their  hesitation  as  to 
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tions  were  so  numerous  that  in  the  end  only  the  servile 
peasant  classes  were  enrolled.  A  reserve  was  also 
organised.  According  to  the  returns,  this  new  system 
should,  in  1812,  have  produced  an  active  army  of  500,000, 
and  a  reserve  of  at  least  1,000,000;  but  when  the  army 
began  to  mobilise  on  the  frontier  in  April  and  May,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  only  300,000  instead  of  half 
a  million.  Out  of  these,  moreover,  about  65,000  were 
drawn  off  for  the  operations  in  Turkey,  and  could  not 
be  available  before  the  end  of  August  (then  near  Chotym). 
In  this  war  there  also  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Russia  a  sort  of  Landwehr,  or  national  militia.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  volunteers,  and  armed  only  with 
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what  was  supposed  to  be  and  what  actually  was  banished 
every  thought  of  assuming  the  offensive. 


Mobilisation  and  Distribution  of  Forces  at  the  End  of  May 

French . — Napoleon  moved  his  “Grande  Armee”  into 
position  on  the  Vistula  in  the  course  of  February  to 
May,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Pulawy  and  Lemberg.  At 
the  end  of  May  it  stood  thus  : 

The  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Corps 
and  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry  reserve,  at  Elbing, 
Danzig,  and  Thorn. 

The  centre,  4th  and  6th  Corps,  at  Plock  and  Wyszo- 
grod,  under  Viceroy  Eugene. 

The  right  wing,  5th  (Polish)  and  8th  (Wurttemberg) 
Corps  at  Warsaw,  and  the  7th  (Saxon)  at  Pulawy ;  the 
whole  under  King  Jerome. 

Out  to  the  left  was  the  10th  (Prussian)  Corps  at 
Konigsberg,  and  to  the  right  an  Austrian  contingent  at 
Lemberg.  The  Guard  was  at  Posen.  The  9th  and  11th 
Corps  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the  summer  months 
and  kept  in  reserve  at  Berlin  and  Mainz. 

This  field  army  consisted  of  31  infantry  and  27  cavalry 
divisions,  and  numbered  450,000  men,  including  50,000 
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cavalry  and  1,000  guns,  and,  with  all  the  non-combatant 
details  included,  its  establishment  was  well  over  a  million. 
Its  frontage,  extending  from  Konigsberg  to  Lemberg, 
was  about  400  miles,  or  40  days’  marches. 

End  of  Russians. — The  army  on  the  western  frontier  of  Russia, 

May  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Czar  Alexander, 
numbered  230,000,  and  was  disposed  thus : 

The  1st  Army,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  at  Keidany, 
Vilna,  and  Lida,  130,000  strong. 

The  2nd  Army,  under  Bagration,  at  Wolkowisk,  Bya- 
listok,  and  Brzesc-Litewski,  5<*jeeor' 

The  3rd  Army,  under  Tormassov,  at  Lutsk,  45,000. 

The  whole  .army  comprised  21  infantry  and  8  cavalry 
divisions,  and  was  also  spread  out  upon  a  frontage  of  400 
miles. 

Plans  of  Operations 

Napoleon  intended,  in  continuation  of  his  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  Vistula  at  the  beginning  of  June,  to  advance 
to  the  Niemen  and  cross  it  at  Kovno  with  his  left  wing, 
which  was  the  strongest  part  of  his  army,  taking  the 
enemy  by  surprise ;  from  there  he  meant  to  press  on  to 
Vilna,  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  position  (which  he  rightly 
supposed  to  be  between  Szavle,  Vilna,  and  Grodno),  and 
force  them  to  a  decisive  battle  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

After  much  discussion,  the  Russians  adopted  General 
Phull’s  plan  of  campaign.  The  1st  Army,  if  attacked, 
was  to  fall  back  upon  Drissa,  where  a  large  entrenched 
camp  had  been  pitched,  while  the  2nd  Army  fell  upon 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Napoleon  advanced  at  first  from  Warsaw  to  Brzesc,  the 
2nd  Army  was  to  retire  to  the  fortifications  of  Borisov, 
while  the  1st  Army  operated  against  the  flanks  of  the 
French.  Both  these  plans,  however,  were  soon  aban¬ 
doned,  partly  because  Napoleon’s  overwhelming  supe¬ 
riority  in  numbers  made  them  impracticable,  partly 
because  the  camp  at  Drissa  fell  far  short  of  expectations; 
and  the  Russians  fell  back  upon  the  plan  of  a  “methodic 
retreat.” 

Progress  of  Events 
1.  napoleon’s  advance  to  the  niemen 

The  advance  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen  began  on 
June  6,  and  took  eighteen  days  to  accomplish. 

The  left  wing — the  main  body  of  the  army — moved  in 
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four  and  sometimes  five  columns,  the  centre  column 
marching  through  Marienwerder,  Mohrungen,  Eylau,  and 
Insterburg;  the  centre,  under  Viceroy  Eugene,  through 
Soldau,  Rastenburg,  and  Mariampol ;  the  right  wing, 
under  Jerome,  on  both  sides  of  the  Narew,  through 
Grodno  and  Byalistok. 

Schwarzenberg’s  corps  marched  via  Drohiczin,  on  the 
Bug- 

Napoleon’s  idea  in  all  this  was  that  the  main  body 
should  move  (unperceived,  if  possible)  to  the  Pregel,  and 
then,  based  on  Konigsberg,  press  on  rapidly  to  Kowno, 
while  the  centre,  based  on  Thorn  at  first  and  later  on 
Konigsberg,  advanced  simultaneously.  The  right  wing 
was  to  protect  this  advance  and  keep  in  touch  with 
Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon  opposed  no  troops  to  Tor- 
massov  at  Lutsk. 

Thus  the  whole  advance  was  a  vast  wheel  to  the  right, 
in  which  the  outer  flank  swung  round  an  arc  of  about 
225  miles  from  Danzig  to  Kowno,  and  the  centre  round 
an  arc  of  180  miles,  while  the  right  wing,  upon  which 
the  movement  pivoted,  advanced  from  Warsaw  to 
Grodno.  Jerome  was  to  hold  the  Russians  at  Brzesc 
and  Wolkowisk,  until  the  French  left  wing  had  pierced 
the  Russian  line  at  Vilna.  If  during  the  advance  the 
Russian  army  moved  forward  through  Grodno  towards 
Warsaw,  Jerome  was  to  hold  them  in  front,  eventually 
falling  back  upon  the  bridge-heads  at  Pultusk,  Sierock, 
and  Modlin,  while  Eugene  and  the  main  body  struck 
them  in  flank. 

On  June  23,  just  before  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen, 
the  French  troops  had  advanced  thus  far :  a  left 
flanking  column  of  30,000  under  Macdonald,  to  Tilsit ; 
Napoleon  with  the  main  body — 1st  and  2nd  Cavalry 
Corps  under  Murat,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Corps  and  the 
Guard,  a  total  of  230,000 — to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Niemen,  near  Kowno,  in  massed  formation  ;  Viceroy 
Eugene,  with  the  4th  and  6th  Corps  and  four  cavalry 
corps,  70,000  in  all,  to  Kalvarya-Suvalki ;  King  Jerome, 
with  80,000,  to  Novogrod  (5th  and  8th  and  four  cavalry 
corps),  and  Brok  (7th  Corps) ;  Schwarzenberg,  with 
the  Austrian  contingent  of  40,000  (two  infantry  and  two 
'  cavalry  divisions),  to  Lublin. 

Napoleon  had  the  frontiers  so  well  patrolled  that  the 
Russians  knew  nothing  whatever  about  this  movement, 
though  it  took  eighteen  days.  On  June  23rd  they  still 
stood  in  very  loose  formation,  with  the  1st  Army 
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between  Keidany  and  Lida,  the  2nd  Army  somewhat 
better  concentrated  at  Wolkowisk,  and  the  3rd  far  away 
to  the  south,  at  Lutsk. 

11.  napoleon’s  advance  to  vilna 

June  23-24  In  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  Napoleon  began  to  cross 
the  Niemen  a  little  way  upstream  from  Kowno.  He 
sent  his  troops  across  massed,  on  four  bridges,  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance.  He  then  formed  the  main 
body  into  three  columns,  and  led  it  rapidly  to  Vilna — 
covering  60  miles  in  four  days — in  order  to  take  the 
Russian  1st  Army  by  surprise  and  drive  off  the  Russian 
1  st  Corps  from  Szavle  northwards.  The  Russians, 
however,  retreated  before  him.  The  roads  were  almost 
impassable ;  guns  and  wagons  continually  became  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  mud. 

On  June  28th  Napoleon  reached  Vilna,  and  the  Russian 
1st  Army  was  then  at  Svyenczany,  heading  for  Drissa 
in  accordance  with  Phull’s  plan.  But  this  plan  was 
abandoned  when  Bagration  received  orders  to  retreat 
to  Minsk  with  the  2nd  Army,  instead  of  taking  Napoleon 
in  rear  ;  or,  if  his  retreat  to  Minsk  were  cut  off,  to  join 
the  1  st  Army  via  Orsza.  When  the  1st  Army  reached 
Urissa,  the  defences  were  found  to  be  inadequate,  and 
the  supplies  that  had  been  collected  there  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  ;  consequently,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  being 
July  14  surrounded,  the  camp  was  evacuated  after  a  few  days’ 
halt  there. 

June  29  to  Napoleon  employed  three  days  in  obtaining  informa- 
July  1  tion  about  the  enemy’s  movements ;  he  then  sent  Murat, 
Oudinot,  and  Ney  after  the  Russian  1st  Army.  Davout 
was  ordered  to  Minsk  with  three  divisions  to  cut  off 
Bagration’s  retreat  through  Wilejka  and  Minsk  ;  Bagra¬ 
tion  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  off  to  Njesvish  and 
Bobrinsk,  pursued  somewhat  feebly  by  Jerome,  but  with 
July  21  great  vigour  by  Davout,  who  again  headed  him  off  from 
the  north  at  Mohilev. 


II.  NAPOLEON’S  ADVANCE  TO  VITEBSK,  AND  RETREAT  OF 
THE  RUSSIANS  TO  SMOLENSK 

On  July  1  Napoleon  decided  to  advance  due  east  with 
Viceroy  Eugene’s  troops  and  the  Guard  (which  had 
hitherto  been  held  back  at  Vilna),  with  a  view  to  striking 
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at  the  southern  flank  of  the  Russian  ist  Army  and 
driving  it  northwards  off  the  road  to  Moscow.  The 
Guard,  with  the  4th  and  6th  Corps,  were  accordingly 
sent  forward  in  two  columns  through  Glubskoje  and 
Dokszicy,  from  which  double  line  Napoleon  could  turn  July  9 
them  either  towards  Drissa  and  Polock  or  towards 
Vitebsk.  On  hearing  that  the  Russians  had  evacuated  July  14 
Drissa  and  were  retreating  up  the  Dvina,  Napoleon 
pressed  on  to  Vitebsk ;  but  Barclay,  marching  nearly 
20  miles  a  day,  arrived  there  first.  On  arrival  at 
Vitebsk,  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Luszesa  to  await  Bagration,  who  was  approaching 
from  Orsza.  But  the  French  drove  in  his  advanced  July  25-26 
troops,  and  on  the  27th  Napoleon  gathered  his  forces 
together,  hoping  to  fight  the  long-expected  battle  next 
day.  He  was  disappointed.  On  the  night  of  the  27th- 
28th  Barclay  received  intelligence  of  the  fighting  at 
Saltanovka,  as  the  result  of  which  Davout  had  again 
succeeded  in  defeating  Bagration’s  plans,  and  preventing 
him  from  marching  to  Orsza;  he  accordingly  evacuated 
his  position  the  same  night,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  July  28 
avoiding  a  battle,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Smolensk, 
where  at  length  he  joined  Bagration  on  August  3. 

The  Czar  Alexander  had  left  the  army  at  Drissa ; 
but  before  he  left  it  was  decided  that  Wittgenstein’s 
corps  should  stand  fast  at  Drissa  to  cover  the  road  to 
St.  Petersburg,  while  Tormassov  with  the  3rd  Army 
attacked  the  French  in  rear.  Napoleon  replied  to  this 
by  detaching  Oudinot  with  the  2nd  Corps,  and,  finding 
one  was  not  enough,  the  6th  (Bavarian)  Corps  as  well, 
to  Polock,  to  cover  his  left  flank.  In  addition  to  these 
he  also  sent  Reynier  with  the  7th  Corps,  and  later  on 
Schwarzenberg,  against  Tormassov. 

Both  sides  had  lost  nearly  one-third  of  their  numbers 
in  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  campaign.  The  French, 
who  had  been  continuously  on  the  march  for  two  months, 
suffered  heavily  from  dysentery,  the  result  of  scarcity  of 
bread  ;  the  supply  columns,  floundering  in  muddy  roads, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  of  the  troops. 

The  latter  consequently  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  meat, 
which  they  found  everywhere,  and  fresh-cut  corn,  which 
they  either  baked  roughly  or  boiled  in  water;  dysentery 
and  kindred  complaints  became  very  prevalent.  The 
Russian  losses  were  chiefly  due  to  wholesale  desertion. 

Napoleon  was  compelled,  by  the  exhaustion  of  his 
troops  and  the  urgent  necessit}r  to  let  his  supplies  come 
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up,  to  call  a  halt  towards  the  end  of  July.  He  placed 
his  army  in  cantonments  around  Vitebsk  and  Orsza ; 
but  it  was  to  be  for  barely  eight  days. 


IV.  THE  OPERATIONS  AROUND  SMOLENSK 

For  Barclay  de  Tolly,  after  he  had  joined  Bagration 
and  rested  his  troops  three  days,  found  himself  driven 
by  growing  discontent  among  his  troops  to  offer  battle. 
They  were  weary  of  continuous  retreating  before  the 
enemy,  and  clamoured  for  a  fight ;  so  on  August  7 
he  moved  forward  against  Vitebsk.  After  two  days’ 
marching,  however,  he  came  upon  the  French  outposts; 
his  spirit  failed  him  at  the  thought  of  meeting  Napoleon 
in  person,  and  he  remained  inactive.  Meanwhile,  his 
advance  had  put  Napoleon  on  the  alert.  The  very 
evening  after  it  began,  he  issued  orders  for  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  his  army  a  few  miles  west  of  Inkovo ;  but, 
finding  that  nothing  happened  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  days,  he  altered  its  course  with  the  following  idea 
in  view  :  to  cross  the  Dniepr  on  bridges  which  Davout — 
who  was  already  on  the  spot — would  throw  across,  below 
Orsza ;  to  advance  rapidly  from  there  to  a  surprise 
attack  upon  Smolensk,  and  so  compel  Barclay  to  give 
battle.  His  army  crossed  at  Rosasna  on  the  12th  and 
13th.  Davout  had  formed  a  temporary  base  at  Orsza, 
with  bakeries  and  magazines,  based  upon  which  it 
advanced  to  Smolensk.  The  1st  Corps  was  left  behind 
on  the  river  to  cover  this  advance,  which  it  did  so 
effectively  that  the  whole  movement  between  the  9th 
and  the  14th  remained  concealed  from  Barclay.  While 
he  stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dniepr  awaiting  an 
attack  from  Vitebsk,  Murat  and  Ney  drove  back  the 
solitary  Russian  corps  which  was  on  the  south  bank 
from  Krasnoi  to  Smolensk  in  a  series  of  engagements 
between  the  14th  and  16th.  The  following  day  Napoleon 
with  his  leading  columns  appeared  before  the  city,  which 
two  Russian  corps  hastily  occupied,  and  to  which  Barclay 
fell  back  with  all  speed. 

On  the  evening  of  August  18  Napoleon  moved  forward 
to  the  attack,  and  bombarded  the  town.  Barclay  found 
it  impossible  to  hold  the  place,  so  he  evacuated  it  in  the 
course  of  the  night  and  retreated  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Dniepr.  This  movement  left  the  road  to  Moscow 
entirely  unprotected ;  but  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
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pressure  of  the  French,  he  contrived  to  get  back  on  to  it 
the  following  evening,  and  thus  secure  his  line  of  retreat 
eastwards. 


v.  napoleon’s  advance  to  MOSCOW 

The  results  of  two  engagements  at  Gorodeczno  and 
Polock  showed  Napoleon  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Russian  flank  columns;  in  the  former  Schwar-Aug.  12 
zenberg  and  Reynier  defeated  Tormassov,  and  in  the 
latter  St.  Cyr  defeated  Wittgenstein.  Meanwhile,  the  Aug.  18 
campaign  could  not  end  at  Smolensk. 

The  Russian  army  was  not  yet  defeated,  and  the 
Russian  capital  was  not  yet  captured.  Napoleon  still 
had  about  150,000  men  actually  in  hand,  so  he  continued 
his  advance,  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  been  brought  up  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  a  strength  of  120,000.  Little  dreaming  that 
Barclay’s  Fabian  tactics  were  to  lead  to  ultimate  success, 
the  Czar  relieved  him  of  his  command  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Smolensk ;  and  Kutusoff  was  appointed  to  Aug.  29 
succeed  him,  with  instructions  to  accept  the  battle  for 
which  every  one  was  longing.  A  few  days  later,  when 
the  army  arrived  at  Borodino,  it  was  decided  to  take  up 
a  position  there  to  cover  Moscow.  Kutusoff  drew  up 
his  troops  on  a  frontage  of  about  5J  miles,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  roads,  and  in  rear  of  the  Kalodscha, 
on  the  gentle  slopes  running  from  Schevardino  through 
Borodino  to  the  river  Moskva. 

Napoleon  gave  his  army  a  short  rest  at  Gsatsk  and 
then  resumed  the  advance,  in  three  columns.  On 
September  5  the  leading  troops  of  his  right  and  centre 
columns  came  upon  the  Russian  left  wing  thrown 
slightly  forward  at  Schevardino,  and  forced  it  back  to 
Semenovski,  in  line  with  Borodino.  The  following  day  sept.  6 
Napoleon  advanced  to  the  attack.  His  left  wing — 
Viceroy  Eugene— kept  close  to  the  road  and  was  massed 
against  Borodino.  1  he  centre  column  deployed  against 
Schevardino.  Further  south— more  as  an  independent 
column — Poniatowski  led  the  right  wing  against  Utiza. 

Two  corps  of  cavalry  maintained  connection  between 
the  left  wing  and  the  centre,  and  the  whole  frontage 
was  about  3J  miles.  Two  Russian  columns  on  the  right 
wing,  between  the  main  road  and  the  Moskva,  were 
opposed  only  by  some  of  Eugene's  light  cavalry. 
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In  the  battle  of  Borodino  next  day  the  French 
numbered  130,000  against  120,000  Russians.  Napoleon’s 
plan  was  to  send  forward  Ney’s  and  Davout’s  corps 
supported  by  a  strong  battery  of  guns  against  the  left 
wing  of  the  Russian  main  position  on  the  heights  of 
Semenowski,  while  Eugene  was  to  seize  Borodino  and 
Poniatowski  to  advance  upon  Utiza.  By  midday 
Napoleon  was  master  of  the  “  Bagration  trenches”  on 
the  Semenowski  Hills,  and  four  hours  later  a  combined 
attack  by  Eugene,  Davout,  and  some  cavalry  had  placed 
the  “  Rajewski  trenches,”  south  of  Borodino,  in  his  hands 
as  well.  There  was  very  hard  fighting,  however, 
because  Kutusoff  sent  reinforcements  from  his  right 
wing  round  to  the  left  and  made  repeated  efforts  to 
recapture  both  lines  of  trenches.  Napoleon  did  not 
make  use  of  the  Guard,  which  formed  a  general  reserve. 

Kutusoff  eventually  drew  off  his  army  in  broken 
condition,  having  suffered  heavily,  and  retreated  to 
Mosaisk.  The  distance  from  there  to  Moscow  is  60 
miles,  and  Napoleon  entered  the  old  capital  of  Russia  a 
week  later.  The  Russians  then  retreated  southwards  to 
Tarutino,  where  they  held  a  flank  position  commanding 
the  French  communications  and  line  of  retreat,  and  had 
the  fertile  districts  of  Kaluga,  Tula,  and  Orel  behind 
them.  Kutusoff  had  reported  a  victory  after  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  so  that  the  Czar  thought  it  was  only  a 
question  of  cutting  off  Napoleon’s  retreat. 

VI.  napoleon’s  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  SMOLENSK 
Distribution  of  Troops  about  the  Beginning  of  October 

Napoleon’s  corps  stood  thus  : 

The  main  army,  consisting  of  the  1st, 

3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  Corps  and 
cavalry  reserve  in  extensive  can¬ 
tonments  in  and  around  the  ruins 
of  Moscow ;  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard  under  Murat  by  Tarutino, 

about . 1 10,000  in  all 

Covering  the  left  flank,  Macdonald 
with  the  10th  Corps  at  Riga  and 
Oudinot  (later  on  St.  Cyr)  with 
the  2nd  and  6th  at  Polock  on  the 
Dvina,  each  25,000;  in  all  .  .  S0)000 

Carried  forward  >  .  160,000 
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Brought  forward 

Covering  the  right  flank,  Schwarzen- 
berg  with  the  Austrian  contingent 
and  Reynier  with  the  7th  Corps  in 
Volhynia,  falling  back  upon  Brzesc, 

about . 

Dombrowski  with  part  of  the  5th  at 
Minsk  and  Borisov,  about 
Victor  with  the  9th  as  a  general 
reserve,  fallen  back  on  Smolensk  . 

Making  a  total  of  about 


160,000 


40,000 

10,000 

40,000 

250,000 


On  the  Russian  side  : 

The  main  army,  considerably  rein¬ 
forced,  under  Kutusoff  at  Tarutino, 

about . 140,000 

Wittgenstein  on  the  Dvina,  to  the 
north  of  Polock,  about  .  .  .  50,000 

Under  Steinheil  on  the  march  from 
Riga  to  Polock,  about  .  .  .  20,000 

Tschitschagov  in  Volhynia  with  his 
own  and  Tormassov’s  troops,  about  60,000 
General  Ertel  at  Pinsk  and  Mozyr 
with  about . 20,000 

Making  a  total  of  about  290,000 


New  Plans  of  Operations 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  relative 
strength  of  the  adversaries  was  not  yet  unfavourable  to 
Napoleon,  it  was  certain  to  become  so  as  time  went  by. 
Above  all,  the  serious  depletion  of  his  cavalry  could  not 
easily  be  made  up.  These  considerations  compelled  him 
to  accept  Moscow  as  the  limit  of  his  advance.  His 
offers  of  peace  led  to  nothing ;  so,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  winter  in  Moscow,  he  issued  orders  for  retreat  on  nrf 
October  15. 

In  order  to  give  his  retreat  the  appearance  of  an 
offensive  movement,  and  to  direct  it  through  parts  of 
the  country  that  were  not  bare  wilderness,  he  proposed 
to  retreat  by  the  old  highway  through  Fominskoye  to¬ 
wards  Malo  Jaroslavecz,  and  from  there  round  by  the 
Kaluga  district  to  Juchnow,  Jelnia,  and  Smolensk. 

Meanwhile  at  St.  Petersburg  the  Czar  Alexander, 
misled  by  Kutusoft’s  report  of  a  Russian  victory  at 
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Borodino,  issued  operation  orders  according  to  which 
Kutusoff  was  to  pursue  Napoleon  in  retreat,  while 
Wittgenstein,  coming  from  Riga,  and  Tormassov  and 
Tschitschagov  from  Lutsk  (Volhynia),  were  to  converge 
upon  Borisov  on  the  Beresina,  fall  upon  Napoleon  in 
rear,  annihilate  his  armies,  and  capture  him. 

Although  the  strategical  data  upon  which  this  plan 
was  based  were  quite  incorrect,  it  was  actually  carried 
out,  though  in  a  very  much  modified  form,  towards  the 
end  of  November.  It  is  easy  enough  to  frame  plans, 
but  very  hard  to  carry  them  through. 

The  Retreat 

Oct.  15  Napoleon  had  already  sent  a  division  of  the  4th  Corps 
as  an  advanced  guard  to  Fominskoye,  when  news 
Oct.  18  reached  him  in  Moscow  that  Murat  had  been  defeated 
at  Winkowo,  six  miles  north  of  Tarutino.  Ney  was 
sent  down  to  reinforce  Murat,  and  Napoleon  concen¬ 
trated  his  troops  against  Woronowo  instead  of  Fomin¬ 
skoye.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  Kutusoff’s 
attack  was  not  the  beginning  of  a  general  offensive 
Oct.  21  movement.  Napoleon  accordingly  turned  back  to  his 
original  direction  through  Fominskoye  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  possession  of  Malo  Jaroslavecz.  From 
there  he  could  either  turn  against  Kaluga  or  attack  the 
Russians  in  flank. 

Oct.  23  Kutusoff,  however,  discovered  this  intention  in  good 
time,  and  also  marched  to  Malo  Jaroslavecz.  On 
October  24  a  battle  was  fought  there  when  the  leading 
columns  of  the  rival  armies  came  into  collision.  Each 
general  kept  his  main  body  back,  as  neither  wanted  to 
be  drawn  into  a  decisive  engagement  at  this  point. 
Oct.  25-26  Kutusoff  retreated  to  Kaluga  on  the  25th,  but  the 
following  day  Napoleon  did  likewise,  taking  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mosaisk,  Gsatsk,  and  Smolensk.  He  sent  all 
Oct.  29  his  troops  that  way ;  Kutusoff  thereupon  turned  at 
Spaskoye  and  struck  off  to  the  north-west,  inclining 
to  the  left  again  towards  Wjasma.  There  Milorado- 
vitsch,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  attacked 
the  French,  but  was  repulsed.  On  the  day  of  this  en- 
Nov.  3  gagement  the  weather  broke ;  in  the  extreme  cold  that 
set  in,  bivouacs  led  to  great  suffering,  and  the  snow 
destroyed  all  the  animals’  forage.  This  destruction  of 
forage  which  followed  the  first  heavy  snowfall  rapidly 
reduced  the  French  army  to  75,000  men  and  about  100 
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horses,  so  that  Napoleon  entered  Smolensk  a  few  days  Nov  9 
later  without  cavalry,  without  wagons,  and  with  scarcely 
any  guns. 

At  Smolensk  intelligence  was  received  that  St.  Cyr 
had  been  defeated  at  Polock,  that  Victor,  who  had  gone 
to  his  assistance,  had  also  been  driven  back  by  Witt- Oct.  18 
genstein  to  Czereja,  near  Vitebsk,  and  finally  that  the 
Russians  had  seized  Vitebsk  itself.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  there  could  be  no  question  of  staying  any  longer  Nov.  7 
in  Smolensk,  and  Napoleon  had  no  alternative  to  a 
retreat  to  Borisov  and  Minsk,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  winter.  He  did  not  know  that  Tschitschagov 
was  already  on  his  way  to  Minsk. — Kutusoff  was  still 
pursuing  the  French  army  very  cautiously. 

VII.  THE  RETREAT  TO  THE  BERESINA 

The  retreat  from  Smolensk  began  on  November  12, 
and  was  carried  out  in  six  successive  columns  one  day’s 
interval  apart,  all  on  the  same  road.  The  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Russians  to  -impede  this  retreat  led  to 
several  small  actions  around  Krasnoi.  But  on  the  17th  Nov.  17 
Napoleon,  who  had  halted  with  the  Guard  at  Krasnoi 
to  assist  the  4th  and  5th  columns  (Davout  and  Eugene) 
to  close  up  on  one  another,  personally  directed  a  counter¬ 
attack  upon  Kutusoff,  who  drew  off  his  troops  and 
ceased  to  pursue  the  French.  Only  the  last  column 
(Ney)  was  obliged  to  cross  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  Dniepr  to  the  northern  bank,  and  even  this  one, 
though  pursued  and  harassed  by  Platov,  made  its 
way  successfully  to  Orsza. 

At  Orsza  Napoleon  heard  that  Tschitschagov  had  Nov.  20 
occupied  Minsk,  and  that  Wittgenstein  was  pressing 
ever  harder  upon  Victor.  In  spite  of  this  he  detached 
Oudinot  with  the  fcnd  Corps  from  Victor,  and  sent  him 
in  support  of  Dombrowski’s  division,  which  Tschi¬ 
tschagov  had  driven  southwards  out  of  Borisow. 
Tschitschagov  had  left  Sacken  behind  at  Brzesc  with  Oct.  28 
30,000  men  watching  Schwarzenberg,  had  reached  Minsk 
three  weeks  later,  pressed  on  to  Borisov,  and  seized  Nov.  17 
the  place,  driving  Dombrowski  out  of  it,  and  making 
himself  master  of  the  Beresina  and  of  Borisov,  which  Nov.  17 
was  the  key  of  the  position.  He  thus  stood  with  more 
than  40,000  men  upon  Napoleon’s  main  line  of  retreat, 
and  was  in  communication  with  Wittgenstein,  who,  with 
30,000  men  at  Czaszniki,  threatened  the  right  flank  of 
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that  line.  Napoleon  at  this  moment  was  about  eighty 
miles  off,  at  Orsza.  All  the  chief  points  of  crossing 
from  Zembin  to  Uscha  were  guarded. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three  armies,  each  stronger 
than  his  own,  encircled  him,  and  that  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  had  reached  a  pitch  of  difficulty  which  on  other 
occasions  in  history  has  usually  led  to  the  surrender 
of  whole  armies,  Napoleon  contrived  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina.  By  this  its  last  achievement  the 
“  Grande  Armee  ”  won  fresh  laurels. 

Oudinot  overpowered  Tschitschagov’s  advanced  guard 
at  Losznica  on  November  23,  and  reached  Borisov,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  Russians  from  destroying  the 
bridge  there  or  turn  them  out  of  the  fortress.  Napoleon 
then  sent  him  to  attempt  a  crossing  a  little  higher  up¬ 
stream,  and  make  demonstrations  between  Borisov  and 
Uchalody  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east.  Oudinot  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  off  Tschitschagov  to  the  south,  and 
Nov. 25-26  on  the  26th  Napoleon  threw  two  bridges  across  (the 
river  was  about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  ice-floes 
increased  the  difficulty)  at  Studenka,  by  which  the  main 
Nov.  27-28  body  crossed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  days. 

Tschitschagov  returned  to  Borisov  on  the  27th,  and 
planned  a  combined  attack  with  Wittgenstein  along  both 
banks  of  the  river  against  the  French  bridges.  It  was 
a  disjointed  effort,  however,  which  was  defeated  in  one 
case  by  Oudinot  and  in  the  other  by  Victor,  and  General 
Nov.  29  Eble  with  the  brave  French  pontoon  detachments  was 
free  to  destroy  the  bridges  at  leisure.  The  French  army 
at  this  stage  consisted  of  about  30,000  armed  combatants 
and  55,000  others — unarmed  soldiers,  non-combatants, 
and  camp  followers.  Napoleon  did  not  retreat  through 
Minsk,  as  he  originally  intended,  but  took  the  only  way 
that  remained  open  to  him — due  west  through  Molo- 
deczno  to  Vilna.  In  the  extreme  cold  which  had  set  in 
— over  450  of  frost  at  times — and  continued  privation 
during  a  fourteen-days’  march  to  Vilna,  the  army  wasted 
away  still  further.  Napoleon  handed  over  the  command 
to  Murat  at  Molodeczno,  and  hurried  on  to  Paris. 

At  Vilna  Wrede’s  and  Loison’s  divisions,  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  7th  and  10th  Corps  respectively, 
rejoined  the  remainder,  but  the  general  confusion  over¬ 
took  them  as  well  as  the  others.  Vilna  also  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  Murat  recrossed  the  Niemen  at  Kovno 
Dec.  15  with  a  miserable  body  of  some  5,000  combatants  and 
45,000  others,  while  Poniatowski  and  Davout  led  the 
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remnants  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  1st  Corps  across  at 
Merecz. 

Only  Cossacks  continued  the  pursuit  west  of  the 
Beresina.  The  Russian  army,  also  reduced  to  about 
60,000  men  and  200  guns,  entered  Vilna  about  the  middle  Dec.  15-18 
of  December. 

Napoleon  had  led  450,000  men  and  150,000  horses 
across  the  Russian  frontier  at  the  end  of  June,  and  had 
received  reinforcements  of  150,000.  Of  these  600,000 
there  only  returned  45,000  under  Schwarzenberg,  25,000 
with  Macdonald  and  70,000  of  the  main  body ;  a  total 
of  140,000.  Thus  the  French  lost  about  450,000, 
probably  150,000  sick  or  prisoners  and  the  remaining 
300,000  killed  and  missing. 

The  Russians  probably  lost  about  250,000,  but  of 
these  50,000  were  wounded  men  who  recovered.  The 
main  army  numbered  120,000  when  the  French  began 
to  retreat,  but  after  deducting  casualties,  detachments 
left  in  charge  of  prisoners,  on  garrison  duty,  etc.,  only 
40,000  very  exhausted  troops  entered  Vilna  two  months 
later.  Tschitschagov’s  forces  fell  from  30,000  to  16,000 
between  the  Beresina  and  Vilna;  Wittgenstein’s  army 
kept  up  its  numbers  best,  and  appeared  on  the  frontier 
35,000  strong  to  cut  .off  Macdonald’s  retreat  to  the 
Niemen.  The  total  strength  of  the  Russians  on  the 
frontier  at  the  end  of  December  was  about  140,000, 
including  15,000  Cossacks. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 8 1 3  :  LEIPZIG 

{Map  3) 

A.  Retreat  of  the  French  from  Konigsberg  to  the 
Elbe,  and  Reconstruction  of  the  “  Grande  Armee  ” 

1.  THE  RETREAT  TO  POSEN 

[Map  4]  Napoleon,  when  he  left  the  army  in  December  1812, 
gave  instructions  that  the  line  of  the  Niemen  should  be 
held  with  Kovno  as  a  bridge-head,  but  Murat  was 
unable  to  do  it.  By  December  15  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  Kovno  to  the  Cossacks,  who  were 
on  his  heels.  Scarcely  50,000  in  number,  and  with 
only  the  feeblest  cohesion,  did  the  shattered  remnants 
of  the  Grande  Armee  reach  Konigsberg  a  few  days 
before  Christmas ;  there  they  hoped  to  obtain  some 
rest,  and  Heudelet’s  division  was  thrown  out  eastwards 
to  cover  their  flanks.  The  remnants  of  the  1st,  Polish 
(5th),  and  Bavarian  (6th)  Corps  had  struck  out  from 
Olita  and  Merecz  to  Plock  and  Warsaw.  Only  the 
wing  columns  remained  intact;  Macdonald,  who  left 
Dec.  18-30  Riga  on  December  1 8th,  reached  Tilsit  on  the  30th  and 
Jan.  3-4,  Konigsberg  five  days  later,  with  his  force  then,  how- 
i8i3  ever,  reduced  by  the  departure  of  the  Prussian  con¬ 
tingent  of  10,000  under  an  agreement  to  remain  neutral 
and  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Russians  for  two 
months.  Combined  with  Heudelet,  Macdonald  covered 
Murat’s  retreat  to  Elbing  against  attacks  by  Wittgenstein 
and  Tschitschagov  from  the  direction  of  Kovno. 

On  the  southern  flank  Schwarzenberg,  with  about 
45,000,  fell  back  through  Byalistok  to  Pultusk  and 
Wegrow,  near  Warsaw,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 
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weeks.  About  30,000  Russians  under  Sacken  followed 
him  cautiously  through  Brzesc  and  Byalistok. 

The  main  army  of  the  Russians,  about  45,000  strong, 
went  into  quarters  at  Vilna  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  rested  there  until  the  second  week  in  j  an.  8-9 
January. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  Murat  found 
that  line  was  also  untenable.  He  had  sent  home 
the  bulk  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
who  had  escaped  alive,  because  Napoleon  wanted  them 
for  the  nucleus  of  his  reconstructed  army ;  and  after 
deducting  30,000  men  to  garrison  Danzig,  and  5,000 
each  for  Thorn  and  Modlin,  there  were  very  few  left. 

What  remained  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  9th  Corps 
and  the  Guard  retreated  through  Marienwerder  and 
Bromberg  to  Posen,  where  Murat  handed  over  the  Jan.  16 
command  to  Eugene.  The  remains  of  the  1st  and 
Bavarian  Corps  followed  them  there  a  few  days  later,  jan.  21 
and  a  few  scattered  bodies  continued  to  Kiistrin.  When 
the  Russians  arrived  on  the  Vistula,  operations  came 
to  a  standstill  for  a  time,  which  enabled  Eugene  to  rest 
his  troops  at  Posen  until  the  middle  of  February.  By 
that  time  driblets  coming  in  had  gradually  raised  his 
forces  to  about  30,000. 


II.  RETREAT  FROM  THE  VISTULA  TO  THE  ODER,  AND 
EVACUATION  OF  BERLIN 

Wittgenstein  only  crossed  the  Vistula  at  the  beginning 
of  February  after  safeguarding  his  right  flank  towards 
Danzig.  He  had  about  20,000  men  with  him,  and  sent 
three  or  four  advanced  parties  of  about  1,800  each  ahead. 
Tschitschagov  laid  siege  to  Thorn  with  his  force  of 
15,000.  The  Czar  Alexander,  who  joined  the  army  at 
the  end  of  1812  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  person,  advanced  slowly  with  Kutusoff  through 
Grodno  and  Merecz  to  Plock  and  Warsaw. 

Schwarzenberg  thereupon  fell  back  to  Warsaw,  and  jan.  25 
continued  his  retreat  from  there  on  February  6,  when 
Reynier  had  obtained  a  good  start  towards  Kalisz  and 
Poniatowski  towards  Czenstochau.  He  ultimately  re¬ 
treated  by  Miechov  and  Cracow  to  Austria.  Wittgen¬ 
stein  and  Kutusoff  drove  Eugene  on  the  one  hand  out  of 
Posen  towards  Frankfurt,  and  Reynier  on  the  other  from 
Kalisz  towards  Glogau. 

Eugene  was  joined  on  the  Oder  by  two  divisions  of 
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the  11th  Corps  and  the  strong  garrison  of  Berlin,  which 
brought  his  forces  up  to  60,000;  but  he  did  not  halt  in 
his  retreat.  The  enemy’s  advancing  columns  threatened 
Berlin;  he  had  to  detach  troops  to  hold  Stettin,  Kustrin, 
and  Glogau ;  and  the  defection  of  Prussia  became  more 
March  4  imminent  from  day  to  day.  So  on  March  4  he  evacuated 
Berlin  and  the  line  of  the  Oder,  and  again  turned  his 
footsteps  westwards  to  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig.  Finally, 
Hamburg  and  Stralsund  also  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  French  troops  about  the  middle  of 
March  was  then  as  follows  : 

Davout  (7th  Corps)  at  Dresden  and  Meissen, 

about  20,000 

Eugene  (11th  and  Guard)  at  Torgau,  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  Leipzig,  about  ....  60,000 
Lauriston  (the  new  5th  Corps)  at  Magdeburg, 

about . 35»°°° 

Morand  and  Carra  St.  Cyr  at  Liineburg,  about  .  6,000 

In  all,  about  120,000  on  a  frontage  of  250  miles  behind 
the  Elbe. 

An  “Army  of  the  Main”  was  being  formed  which  was 
to  support  the  “  Army  of  the  Elbe.”  Portions  of  the 
new  1st  and  2nd  Corps  were  already  available,  and  were 
sent  under  Vandamme  to  reconquer  Hamburg  and  the 
Lower  Elbe. 

March  17  The  Russians  and  Prussians  entered  into  alliance,  and 
their  combined  forces  were  disposed  thus : 

Blucher’s  army,  15,000  Russians  under  Winzin- 
gerode  at  Bautzen  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Prussians  around  Dresden,  about  .  .  40,000 

Wittgenstein’s  army,  at  first  15,000  strong  at 
Berlin,  joined  later  by  York’s  corps  and 
then  about  .  .  .  •  •  •  3  5 ,000 

The  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  of  which, 
however,  35,000  only  came  in  in  the  early 
days  of  April,  about . 65,000 

A  total  of  about  125,000  regular  troops  and  15,000 
Cossacks. 

In  addition  to  these,  20,000  garrisoned  Warsaw, 
Zamosc,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder.  Sacken  with 
10,000  was  besieging  Czenstochau  and  holding  Ponia- 
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towski  in  check,  driving  him  southwards  into  Austrian 
territory  early  in  May.  Strong  reinforcements — about 
150,000,  raised  under  a  new  conscription  of  December  8, 

1812,  which  called  out  8  men  per  500  inhabitants — were 
due  from  Russia,  but  could  not  be  expected  before  June. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  65,000  of  the  Russian 
main  body,  there  actually  came  in  the  way  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  15,000  in  the  course  of  April,  15,000  more  in  May, 

30,000  in  June,  and  about  55,000  later  on,  in  September. 

I  he  Prussians  had  just  their  55»000  and  no  further 
reinforcements,  because  the  new  Landwehr  Regulations 
of  March  1813  did  not  yield  any  increase  of  numbers 
before  autumn  the  same  year. 

Sweden  had  promised  to  contribute  30,000  men,  and  a 
portion  of  this  force  landed  at  Stralsund  in  March,  March  18 
shortly  after  Morand  marched  out. 

The  distance  from  Vilna  to  Kalisz  is  about  375  miles, 
so  the  Russian  main  army  covered  an  average  of  less 
than  four  miles  a  day  between  January  7  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April. 


III.  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

The  entire  force  at  Napoleon’s  disposal  in  summer  1812 
1812  came  to  1,230,000;  840,000  French,  350,000  from 
the  German  Confederation,  40,000  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Danish,  and  other  levies.  Of  these,  by  the  end  of  that 
year,  he  had  280,000  under  arms  in  Spain  and  about 
650,000  east  of  the  Niemen  ;  100,000  were  on  garrison 
work,  lines  of  communication,  and  in  fortresses  east  of 
the  Elbe,  in  Prussia,  and  Poland.  West  of  the  Elbe,  in 
the  States  of  the  Confederation,  in  Italy  and  France 
herself,  300,000  more  were  employed  in  the  same  way. 

In  September  the  conscripts  of  1813  were  called  out  in 
advance  for  December.  When  Napoleon  appeared  un¬ 
expectedly  in  Paris  on  December  18,  all  he  found  ready 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  army  was  a  force  of  about 
80,000  who  had  been  under  arms  since  the  spring  of  1812, 
but  were  originally  not  intended  to  serve  beyond  the 
frontier.  Napoleon  had  this  condition  of  their  service  Jan.  1813 
revoked,  and  then  raised  a  fresh  levy  of  250,000 — 100,000 
who  had  not  been  used  up  from  the  levies  of  1809  to 

Ifi12’ vrru  I5°>000  °f  1814  in  anticipation.  This  was  not 
all.  When  the  defection  of  Prussia  became  a  certainty, 

180,000  more  from  the  eight  years  1807  to  1814  were  April 
called  up,  which  included  10,000  for  the  Imperial  Guard. 
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These  two  large  bodies  gave  a  total  of  430,000  recruits. 
They  were  chiefly  untrained  men,  who  could  not  be  made 
ready  to  take  the  field  before  July  and  August.  For 
immediate  purposes  Napoleon  drew  30,000  from  Spain. 
He  called  for  similar  levies  from  the  German  Princes, 
but  found  a  less  ready  response  than  on  former  occasions. 

With  the  survivors  of  the  Russian  campaign  and  those 
he  brought  from  Spain  as  a  nucleus,  however,  Napoleon 
actually  contrived  to  put  together  a  new  “  Grande  Armee” 
of  250,000  men  and  500  guns  within  three  months.  The 
men  were  young  and  untrained,  but  when  put  to  the  test — 
especially  if  Napoleon  himself  led  them — they  were  not 
found  wanting.  Of  course  they  had  not  the  endurance 
of  veterans,  and  even  the  genius  of  Napoleon  could  not 
prevail  against  increased  numbers  of  casualties  from 
sickness  and  exhaustion.  The  cavalry  suffered  most, 
for  lack  of  trained  riders  as  well  as  horses.  Napoleon 
put  5,000  in  the  field — chiefly  recruits  who  had  barely 
had  four  months’  instruction,  and  who  were  very  un¬ 
equally  matched  against  28,000  cavalry  veterans  on  the 
side  of  the  allies,  especially  in  those  days  when  cavalry 
were  still  called  upon  to  attack  unbroken  infantry  on  the 
battlefield.  The  French  artillery  were  slightly  better  off. 


B.  The  Spring  Campaign 

Napoleon's  Plans  and  Distributions  at  the  End  of  April 

Napoleon’s  original  intention  was  to  operate  on  the 
Vistula  again,  supported  on  the  left  flank  by  his  30,000 
men  in  Danzig  and  on  the  right  by  Schwarzen berg’s 
45,000  at  Warsaw  ;  but  about  the  middle  of  February, 
when  Schwarzenberg  fell  back  upon  Cracow,  he  had  to 
give  up  that  idea.  With  the  evacuation  of  Berlin  in  March 
went  all  hope  even  of  being  able  to  begin  on  the  Oder. 
The  direction  in  which  Eugene  continued  after  that  event 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor’s  wishes.  Napoleon 
recognised  the  extreme  importance  of  holding  Hamburg 
and  the  Lower  Elbe  for  the  maintenance  of  French 
power  in  Westphalia  and  Holland,  and  also  saw  that  the 
Mainz-Leipzig  line  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  new 
Army  of  the  Main  ;  so  he  ordered  Eugene  to  turn  from 
Leipzig  to  Magdeburg  at  once,  to  protect  the  line  of  the 
Elbe  indirectly  by  taking  up  a  position  before  the  latter 
fortress,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  Vandamme’s 
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(later  on  Davout’s)  operations  against  Hamburg.  When 
the  time  came  to  evacuate  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  the 
retreat  was  to  be  upon  the  fortress  of  Wesel,  not  upon 
Mainz  ;  in  the  meantime  a  line  of  communications  was 
set  up  from  Wesel  through  Hanover  to  Magdeburg. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  Viceroy 
marched  to  Magdeburg  with  the  11th,  5th,  and  7th  Corps,  March  21 
and  took  up  a  position  before  the  fortress.  The  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  that  Wittgenstein  had  to  abandon  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Elbe  with  a  strong  force,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  check  at  Mockern.  Aprils 

About  this  time  the  newly  formed  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Main  began  to  pass  through  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  On  April  25  Ney  (3rd  Corps)  arrived  at  Kosen 
and  Auerstadt,  the  Guard  behind  him  at  Erfurt,  then 
Marmont  (6th)  at  Gotha ;  while  Bertrand  (4th  Corps, 
chiefly  Italian  troops)  approached  Jena  from  Augsburg 
and  ‘Bamberg,  and  the  12th  Corps  reached  Coburg. 
Napoleon  drew  in  Viceroy  Eugene’s  three  corps  from 
Magdeburg  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  and  southwards 
to  join  himself  near  Leipzig ;  in  this  way  his  entire  force 
of  about  200,000  was,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  drawn  April  29- 
together  in  two  strong  columns  converging  upon  Leipzig  3° 
through  Merseburg  and  Weissenfels. 


Plans  and  Distribution  of  the  Allies 

The  allies  originally  intended  to  crush  the  supremacy 
of  the  French  by  means  of  national  risings  supported  b}' 
independent  bodies  of  troops.  It  never  occurred  to  the 
boldest  fancy  that  Napoleon  would  reappear  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  April  with  200,000  men.  But  when,  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  the  movements  of  strong  April  181 
bodies  of  French  troops  to  the  north  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest  began  to  be  reported,  the  allies  concentrated  their 
forces  more  closely. 

Wittgenstein  moved  southwards  through  Roslau  to 
Leipzig,  and  Bliicher  from  Altenburg  to  Peggau,  so  that 
by  April  29  about  100,000  men  were  assembled  in  that  April  29 
neighbourhood.  Kleist  was  in  Leipzig;  the  Russian 
cavalry,  15,000  strong,  at  Weissenfels,  already  in  contact 
with  the  leading  columns  of  the  French  at  Naumburg. 

On  Scharnhorst’s  suggestion  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
flank  attack — from  Peggau  to  Lutzen  — against  Napoleon 
as  he  advanced  upon  Leipzig. 


April  30 
May  1 
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Progress  of  Events 

I.  NAPOLEON’S  ADVANCE  TO  LEIPZIG,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF 

GROSS-GORSCHEN  (OR  LUTZEN) 

On  April  30  Ney  drove  the  Russian  advanced  guard 
out  of  Weissenfels,  and  still  further  back  the  following 
day,  along  with  reinforcements  that  had  joined  them,  to 


Leipzig.  On  the  evening  of  May  1  the  leading  corps  of 
the  northern  column — the  5th,  Lauriston — stood  at  Lin- 
denau,  near  Leipzig,  followed  by  the  11th  and  7th ;  of  the 
southern  column,  the  Guard  was  at  Liitzen,  the  4th  and 
6th  between  there  and  Naumburg.  Ney  with  the  3rd 
Corps  was  to  the  right  rear,  in  Gross-Gorsehen  and 
neighbouring  villages,  covering  the  forward  movement 
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to  Leipzig  ;  the  6th  Corps  was  under  orders  to  advance 
to  Peggau  on  the  2nd. 

Napoleon  rode  forward  with  Ney  on  the  morning  of 
May  2  to  where  the  5th  Corps  was,  near  Leipzig,  and  May  2 
that  afternoon  the  allies  advanced  to  the  attack.  Witt¬ 
genstein  had  led  his  army  across  the  Elster  that  morning 
at  Peggau  and  pressed  on  towards  Leipzig.  The  allies 
met  with  vigorous  resistance  sooner  than  they  expected, 
at  Gross-Gorschen.  They  tried  to  envelop  Ney,  but  in 
the  end  they  were  enveloped  themselves,  for  Napoleon 
sent  the  11th  Corps  round  to  the  left,  and  the  4th  and  6th 
to  the  right  of  Ney,  to  take  them  on  both  flanks.  About 
5  p.m.  he  sent  up  the  Guard  as  well  to  support  Ney, 
whereupon  the  allies,  who  were  in  very  bad  humour 
with  one  another,  retreated ;  the  Prussians  fell  back 
eastwards  to  Elsterwerda  and  Grossenhayn,  to  cover 
Berlin,  while  the  Russians  headed  for  Dresden. 

Napoleon  was  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  turn  his  victory 
to  full  account.  He  entered  Dresden  on  May  8.  Ney 
was  sent  forward  by  Torgau  to  Berlin  with  the  3rd,  5th,  Mays 
and  7th  Corps  and  three  light  cavalry  divisions — a  force 
of  60,000  in  all.  Saxony  came  over  to  the  side  of  Napo¬ 
leon  again  ;  Viceroy  Eugene  returned  to  Italy,  to  operate 
against  Austria  from  there. 

1  he  allies  joined  forces  again  at  Konigsbruck  and 
i  Dresden,  and  continued  their  retreat  together  to  Bautzen. 

Only  Bulow  was  detached  to  fall  back  upon  Berlin  and 
cover  the  capital. 


II.  OPERATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ELBE  AND  THE  ODER 

When  Napoleon  arrived  in  Dresden  his  army  was  in 
three  groups:  the  main  body  in  and  around  Dresden, 

Ney  with  three  corps  at  Luckau,  facing  Berlin,  Victor 
with  the  2nd  Corps  at  Wittenberg  ready  to  advance  in 
support  either  of  the  main  body  or  of  Ney. 

The  allies,  reinforced  by  20,000  of  Barclay  de  Tolly’s 
troops  released  from  Thorn,  had  taken  up  an  extended 
position  near  Bautzen;  Bulow  had  halted  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Berlin. 

While  in  Dresden,  where  he  had  intended  to  await  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  Napoleon  heard  that  the  allies 
were  entrenching  themselves  near  Bautzen,  scarcely  three  May  17 
days  marches  from  him,  and  were  apparently  preparing 
for  battle;  he  immediately  resolved  to  attack  them.  He 


May  19 

May  20 

Battle 

of 

Bautzen, 
May  21, 
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recalled  Ney  post-haste  from  Luekau  to  Bautzen.  But 
as  the  distance  was  about  eighty  miles,  Ney  could  not  be 
expected  to  arrive  there  before  the  early  hours  of  the 
2 1  st ;  so  Napoleon  himself  set  out  on  the  1 8th,  so  as  to 
arrive  in  position  near  Bautzen  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  and  attack  the  following  morning  with  the  support 
of  Ney  on  his  left  flank. 

The  allies  threw  out  a  flank  column  under  York  and 
Barclay  to  drive  off  Ney,  and  a  twofold  action  was  fought 
between  Barclay  and  Ney  at  Konigswartha  and  York 
and  Lauriston  at  Weissig;  the  result  of  it  was  that  the 
allied  troops  were  forced  back  upon  their  position  at 
Bautzen. 

The  same  day  Napoleon  attacked  the  advanced  troops 
of  the  allies  at  Bautzen  and  on  the  Spree,  forcing  them 
back  upon  the  main  position  to  the  east  of  Bautzen.  He 
had  about  160,000  men  against  100,000.  Next  day  Ney 
fell  upon  their  right  flank,  while  Napoleon  advanced 
upon  Wurschen  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ney  failed 
to  strike  in  at  the  right  moment,  and  owing  once  more  to 
his  weakness  in  cavalry,  the  Emperor  failed  to  secure  a 
decisive  success. 

After  the  battle  the  Prussians  retired  to  Liegnitz,  and 
the  Russians,  who  wanted  to  be  nearer  Austria,  to 
Schweidnitz.  Ney  followed  to  Liegnitz — his  advanced 
guard  being  caught  in  an  ambush  on  the  way,  at  Haynau 
— and  continued  from  Liegnitz  to  Breslau.  Napoleon 
only  went  as  far  as  Jauer. 

1  he  rival  armies  were  both  exhausted. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  once  more  assumed  com¬ 
mand  on  the  death  of  Kutusoff,  led  the  Russian  troops 
back  to  Warsaw  to  reorganise  them  there.  The  Prussians 
were  forced  back  into  the  extreme  south  of  Silesia,  and 
the  coalition  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  breaking  up 
when  Austria  stepped  in  and  saved  the  situation. 

Metternich  had  been  endeavouring  since  the  early  part 
of  the  year  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Gross-Gorschen  he  once  more  approached 
Napoleon  and  the  Czar  Alexander  as  a  negotiator.  At 
the  same  time  Schwarzenberg’s  army  was  united  with  a 
portion  of  the  Galician  Reserve  Corps  and  the  troops  in 
Bohemia  to  form  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Eger  and 
the  frontier  of  Saxony.  This  movement — though  it 
could  not  be  completed  before  the  middle  of  June — 
threatened  the  right  flank  of  the  French  advance  on 
Breslau  so  seriously,  that  Napoleon  gave  up  that  advance 
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as  impracticable.  Hoping  still  to  impress  Austria  by  the 
display  of  one  army — from  Italy — at  Laibach,  another — 
from  Bavaria — near  Bamberg  on  the  Regnitz,  and  his 
own  in  Saxony,  he  broke  off  operations  and  offered  an 
armistice.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  led  to  the  June  4 
armistice  of  Poischwitz,  near  Jauer,  by  the  terms  of  which 
he  undertook  to  evacuate  Breslau  immediately.  The 
armistice  was  eventually  extended  to  the  middle  of 
August,  and  in  the  meantime  the  negotiations  between 
Metternich,  Napoleon,  and  the  allies  were  actively 
pushed  forward.  The  situation  was  very  delicate,  and 
everything;  depended  upon  Austria  ;  whichever  side  she 
took  was  likely  to  be  successful,  and  the  others  anxiously 
sought  her  alliance.  Napoleon,  however,  refused  to  give 
up  an  inch  of  the  ground  he  had  conquered ;  Austria 
consequently  went  over  to  the  allies  and  declared  war 
against  him.  This  decision,  which  was  taken  under  very  Aug.  u 
difficult  circumstances,  was  the  turning-point  towards  the 
ultimate  downfall  of  Napoleon. 


Changes  during  the  Armistice 

Davout  had  recaptured  Hamburg  toward  the  end  of  May  30 
May  and  had  30,000  men  there  with  him ;  20,000  more 
under  Vandamme  went  to  rejoin  Napoleon  at  Jauer. 
Continuous  reinforcements  brought  the  French  forces  in 
Germany  up  to  500,000,  with  which  Napoleon  hoped  to 
outnumber  any  combination,  even  when  Austria  had 
joined  the  other  side. 

By  the  time  Austria  and  Bernadotte  had  joined  them, 
however,  the  allies  could  dispose  of  800,000.  Field- 
Marshal  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  Austrian  army  in  March,  with  Marshal 
Radetzky  as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  Two  months  later  he  con-  May  1813 
centrated  his  forces  on  the  Eger  at  Budin  and  Saaz  and 
around  Prague,  about  130,000  in  number.  In  addition  to 
these,  one  reserve  corps  of  30,000  stood  at  Iglau,  but  moved 
later  to  theTraun,in  Upper  Austria,  when  the  Bavarians 
declared  for  Napoleon,  and  another  of  40,000  under 
Marshal  Hiller  in  the  Mur  Valley  watched  Italy.  In 
'three  months  Austria  put  200,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  550,000  men  in  the  field. 

Prussia  raised  160,000  under  Scharnhorst’s  new  Land- 
wehr  system.  They  were  in  three  corps,  the  1st  under 
York,  the  Ilnd  under  Kleist,  the  Illrd  under  Billow.  A 
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fourth  under  Tauentzien  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Landwehr  reservists.  The  Russians  were  about  180,000 
in  number,  and  finally  Bernadotte  brought  30,000 
Swedes. 

Both  adversaries  employed  the  time  during  the  armistice 
in  training  their  numerous  unskilled  levies  ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
Napoleon’s  influence  on  one  side  and  the  patriotic  fervour 
of  all  the  allies  on  the  other,  the  efficiency  of  the  troops 
on  both  sides  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 


C.  The  Autumn  Campaign  in  Germany 


Establishment  and  Distribution  of  the  Combatants  about 

the  Middle  of  August 


The  Allies. — 1.  The  main  army  1  A 

under  Schwarzenberg  on  the  l1^0’000  v  us  nans> 

Elbe  and  the  Eger,  at  Saaz,  \  8°’0O°  £usslans- 
Budin,  and  Melnik  .  .  .)  40.°°°  Pruss.ans ; 

2.  The  army  in  Silesia  under  ‘ 

Bliicher  at  Breslau  and 
Striegau  ..... 

3.  The  Northern  Army  under 

Bernadotte,  with  Billow  and 
Tauentzien  at  Spandau  and 

Berlin . 

Wallmoden,  with  25,000  near 
watching  Davout. 

4.  A  Russian  reserve  army  was  being  assembled  at 

Kalisz  under  Bennigsen.  It  arrived  on  the  Eger 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and  was  then 
60,000  strong. 


40,000  Prussians, 
70,000  Russians ; 

25,000  Swedes, 
30,000  Russians, 
70,000  Prussians , 

Schwerin,  was 


The  total  field  force  of  the  allies  was  thus  about 
560,000,  and  that  of  reserve,  garrisons,  etc.,  about  190,000; 
in  addition  to  these  were  the  two  Austrian  reserve  corps, 
70,000  in  all,  facing  Bavaria  and  Italy. 

The  French. — Napoleon  with  four  corps — St. 

Cyr’s  (14th),  Vandamme’s  (1st),  Poniatow- 
ski’s  (8th),  Victor’s  (2nd),  and  the  Guard, 
and  three  cavalry  corps,  between  Dresden, 

Pirna,  Zittau,  Gorlitz  and  Bautzen,  facing 

the  army  in  Bohemia . 170,000 
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Ney  (later  on  Macdonald)  thrown  forward  with 
four  corps— Marmont’s  (6th)  and  Mac¬ 
donald’s  (11th)  between  Bunzlau  and  Low- 
enberg,  the  3rd  and  5th  between  Liegnitz 

and  Goldberg . 120,000 

Oudinot  at  Luckau,  facing  the  Northern  Army, 
with  Bertrand  (4tli),  Reynier  (7th),  and 
the  12th  .......  70,000 

Girard  at  Magdeburg  with . 15,000 

Davout  near  Hamburg  with  25,000,  and  the 

garrison  of  Hamburg . 35, 000 

The  entire  force  at  Napoleon’s  disposal  numbered 

about  600,000,  including  30,000  Bavarians  on  the  Inn, 

60,000  Italians  under  Viceroy  Eugene  at  Udine,  and 
100,000  on  detached  duties  in  fortresses,  on  lines  of 
communication,  etc.  The  allies  outnumbered  him  on 
the  main  theatre  of  operations  by  about  100,000,  if  not  Aue.  i8u 
more. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Napoleon’s  idea  was  to  establish  himself  firmly  on  the 
Elbe,  and  particularly  to  take  up  a  central  position 
around  Dresden,  Bautzen,  and  Gorlitz  with  300,000  men, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  from  interior  lines  against  the 
converging  masses  of  the  enemy  wherever  he  might 
detect  a  weak  point. 

Oudinot,  supported  by  Girard  and  Davout,  was  to 
operate  against  the  Northern  Army  of  the  allies,  in  the 
direction  of  Berlin  and  Stettin. 

The  Elbe  was  Napoleon’s  base  of  operations.  Pirna 
and  Meissen  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  a  double 
bridge-head  was  established  at  Dresden.  Torgau, 
Wittenberg,  and  Magdeburg  were  also  strengthened 
and  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  rapidly 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  river.  Davout  did  the  same 
at  Hamburg.  Based  upon  that  city,  he  was  to  guard 
the  Lower  Elbe,  and  support  the  operations  against 
Berlin.  Bridges  were  thrown  across  at  Pirna  and 
Konigstein,  where  castles  already  stood  which  com¬ 
manded  the  crossings ;  and  a  new  road  was  constructed 
leading  from  the  bridge  at  Konigstein  to  Stolpen. 
Large  stores  and  ammunition  depots  were  set  up 
everywhere. 

The  main  line  of  communications  ran  through  Mainz, 
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Cassel,  Erfurt,  and  Naumburg  to  Leipzig,  while  another 
line  from  Wesel  to  Hanover  fed  Hamburg  and  Magde¬ 
burg.  For  the  protection  of  these  lines  fortifications 
were  erected  in  some  places,  the  reserve  troops  were 
specially  distributed,  and  careful  arrangements  made 
for  convoys,  to  ensure  that  they  only  moved  in  strong 
bodies  with  suitable  escorts,  etc.  Napoleon’s  prepara¬ 
tions  and  precautions  were  a  model  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  campaign. 

It  was  upon  Austria  that  the  military  as  well  as  the 
political  leadership  devolved.  In  accordance  with  the 
July  13  plan  of  operations  devised  by  Trachenberg  and  Radetzky, 
Aug.  7,  120,000  Prussians  and  Russians  advanced,  just  before 

et  seq.  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in  four  columns,  under  Kleist 
and  Barclay,  from  Silesia  through  Glatz  and  Melnik  to 
the  Eger.  The  idea  of  these  movements  was  to  surround 
Napoleon  on  three  sides — from  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  the 
Eger — to  threaten  his  line  of  retreat  through  Leipzig 
and  Erfurt,  and  wear  him  out  without  risking  a  pitched 
battle,  in  wThich  the  allies  feared  his  powers  of  leadership 
would  assert  themselves. 

Napoleon’s  forces  in  Saxony  and  Lausitz  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  280,000,  whereas  in  reality  he  had  370,000.  The 
allies  proposed  to  lead  their  main  army  across  the 
Erzgebirge  towards  Leipzig  the  moment  the  armistice 
came  to  an  end.  Had  they  known  his  real  strength,  they 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  such  a  bold  move,  in 
which  their  forces  must  of  necessity  be  split  up  into 
three  or  four  separate  columns  over  a  frontage  of 
50  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Napoleon  had  known 
the  strength  of  the  Northern  Army  more  accurately,  he 
would  have  made  Oudinot  much  stronger  than  he 
actually  was. 


Progress  of  Events 

1.  napoleon’s  attack  upon  blucher,  and  oudinot’s 

ADVANCE  TO  BERLIN 

Under  the  impression  that  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
in  Silesia  would  make  a  stand  against  him,  Napoleon 
turned  his  attention  in  that  direction  first.  The  forward 
movement  of  Kleist  and  Barclay  escaped  his  knowledge, 
and  was  to  give  him  the  first  surprise  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign. 
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He  left  Dresden  on  August  17,  when  the  armistice 
came  to  an  end,  and  moved  forward  the  8th  Corps  to 
Gabel  to  obtain  closer  information  about  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  He  ascertained 
that  the  Austrian  army  had  started  on  the  17th  to 
advance  westwards  through  Prague,  and  that  some 
40,000 — there  were  actually  120,000 — Prussians  and 
Russians  had  joined  it  at  Melnik.  From  this  he  wrongly 
inferred  that  the  Silesian  army  must  number  200,000 
(which  was  twice  its  real  strength),  and  decided  that  he 
must  drive  it  back  before  he  could  turn  against  the 
Austrian  army. 

On  the  strength  of  this  decision  he  left  about  100,000 
men  at  Gabel,  and  25,000  around  Dresden  and  Pirna, 
while  he  himself  took  the  Guard  (60,000)  to  join  Ney’s 
120,000,  with  the  intention  of  overwhelming  the  Silesian 
army.  He  had  previously  warned  Ney  to  fall  back  upon 
Bunzlau  and  Lowenberg  if  the  enemy  in  too  great  Aug.  17 
strength  should  attack  him  alone. 

Blucher,  on  hearing  of  the  abuse  of  neutral  territory  Aug.  14 
by  the  French,  sent  his  three  corps  forward,  and, 
advancing  slowly  upon  a  broad  front,  reached  Bunzlau 
with  his  right  wing  and  Lowenberg  with  his  main  body, 
while  he  had  detachments  thrown  forward  through 
Landshut  and  Hirschberg.  At  Lowenberg  he  came  into 
conflict  with  Napoleon  and  the  Guard  ;  he  immediately 
drew  back  his  troops,  but  Napoleon  was  too  prompt  for 
him,  and  forced  him  back  upon  Goldberg  and  Jauer.  Aug.  21- 

Ihe  french  Emperor  left  Macdonald  with  three  corps 
(3rd,  11th,  and  5th),  and  one  corps  of  cavalry,  100,000  in 
all,  to  follow  Blucher ;  Macdonald  received  instructions 
to  drive  Blucher  beyond  Jauer,  and  so  cover  the  rear  of 
Napoleon,  who  intended  to  hurry  off  with  the  Guard 
and  Marmont’s  corps  (6th)  and  deal  with  the  Austrian 
main  army  near  Dresden.  St.  Cyr  had  reported  from  Aug.  23 
Dresden  on  the  23rd  that  the  Austrian  army  had  crossed 
the  Erzgebirge  the  day  before.  Aug.  22 

Now,  however,  a  hitch  occurred.  Not  only  Ney,  whom 
Napoleon  had  ordered  to  rejoin  him  in  person,  but  also 
his  corps  (the  3rd),  had  turned  back  from  the  pursuit  Aug.  24 
of  Blucher  and  marched  from  Liegnitz  to  Bunzlau. 

1  Macdonald  recalled  the  troops,  but  two  days  elapsed  Aug.  26 
before  they  were  in  their  place  again  with  the  other 
two  corps.  He  immediately  ordered  them  forward 
across  the  Katzbach,  with  a  view  to  attacking  Blucher 
near  Jauer. 
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Aug.  24  Meanwhile  Blucher,  hearing  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  that  the  French  had  halted  on  the  Katzbach,  came 
Aug.  25  to  a  fresh  decision.  He  advanced  from  Jauer  next  day, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Katzbach  with  Yorck 
and  Sacken  to  attack  the  3rd  Corps  at  Liegnitz,  while 
Langeron  remained  where  he  was  near  Lowenberg.  An 
Aug.  26  action  followed  to  the  south  of  the  Katzbach  between 
the  leading  divisions  and  the  cavalry  of  the  French 
centre  column  (11th  Corps),  which  was  driven  back  by 
Yorck’s  and  Sacken’s  cavalry  down  the  Katzbach  Valley. 
Thereupon  Macdonald’s  right  wing  (5th  Corps),  though  it 
had  forced  back  Langeron’s  troops  into  and  across  the 
Neisse,  and  the  3rd  Corps,  which  only  came  up  on  the 
left  wing  late  in  the  evening,  also  retreated.  In  spite 
of  Bliicher’s  eagerness,  only  the  advanced  guard  pursued 
the  French  army,  and  that  slowly;  rain  was  falling 
continuously,  and  the  rivers  had  swollen  to  such  an 
extent  that  troops  could  only  get  across  by  the  main 
bridges  at  Goldberg  and  Liegnitz.  With  the  exception 
of  one  division  (Puthod’s),  which  retreated  down 
the  Bober  from  Hirschberg  towards  Lowenberg,  fell 
into  the  midst  of  Langeron’s  troops  and  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  the  French  were  still  in  fairly  good 
Aug.  29  order  on  the  Bober  three  days  after  the  engagement. 

Blucher  did  not  reach  that  river  with  his  main  body  until 
the  evening  of  the  29th ;  the  following  day  he  was  on 
the  Queiss.  Constant  marching  to  and  fro,  bad  roads, 
and  difficulties  with  the  supplies  had  all  told  upon  the 
newly  raised  and  ill-clad  Landwehr  troops  of  the  allies. 
Moltke  in  later  years  wrote:  “The  exertions  and  losses 
from  which  Yorck’s  corps  suffered  in  1813  between 
August  14  and  26  were  so  great  that  it  lost  12,000  men, 
or  one-third  of  its  strength.  Three  Landwehr  battalions 
were  entirely  wiped  out.  On  August  25,  the  day  before 
the  engagement  on  the  Katzbach,  Yorck  told  Blucher 
that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  holding  his  corps 
together  any  longer,  and  handed  in  his  resignation.” 

Oudinot's  Advance  to  Berlin. — While  Napoleon  was 
advancing  with  the  Guard  into  Silesia  and  Bliicher  was 
falling  back  on  Jauer,  Oudinot  had  carried  out  his  orders 
and  marched  upon  Berlin.  On  August  19  he  assembled 
his  three  corps,  (the  12th,  7th,  and  4th)  60,000  strong,  at 
Baruth,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  capital,  and  the  follow- 
Aug.  20  ing  day  he  moved  more  to  his  left  towards  Luckenwalde, 
so  as  to  draw  nearer  to  Girard,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Magdeburg.  He  then  moved  northwards 
through  the  marshy  regions  around  there,  drove  back  the  Aug. 21-22 
enemy’s  advanced  troops,  and  emerged  into  the  open 
country  south  of  Berlin,  not  expecting  to  meet  with  any 
vigorous  resistance.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  advanced 
on  a  very  close  front,  scarcely  7  miles  broad  ;  he  now 
extended  it  to  about  10  miles.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
23rd  his  right  wing  (Bertrand)  came  upon  a  strong  Aug.  23 
position  held  by  Tauentzien  at  Blankenfelde,  attacked  it 
without  vigour,  and  fell  back  again  into  the  defiles  from 
which  it  had  just  come.  Reynier  with  the  centre  column 
reached  Gross-Beeren  at  noon  on  that  day ;  the  left  wing 
was  not  clear  of  the  defiles  until  the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  Northern  Army, 

100,000  strong,  stood  barely  three  miles  from  the  mouth  Aug.  21-22 
of  these  defiles.  Bernadotte,  who  heard  of  Oudinot’s 
advance  on  the  21st,  immediately  assembled  it  there  with 
the  intention  of  striking  at  him  in  flank  as  he  filed  out  of 
the  marshes.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  Billow’s 
Prussian  Corps  fell  upon  Reynier  in  far  superior  strength 
and  drove  him  out  of  Gross-Beeren.  Part  of  Oudinot’s 
left  wing  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  compelled  Billow  to  draw  back  his  right 
flank ;  but  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  in  such 
great  strength  there  that  Oudinot  gave  up  his  advance  to 
Berlin,  and  retreated  to  Jiiterbogk,  ultimately  continuing 
from  there  to  Wittenberg.  Bernadotte  hardly  pursued 
him  at  all,  but  remained  near  Potsdam  with  the  Russian 
and  Swedish  troops.  Reports  were  coming  in  of  an 
advance  of  the  French  from  Magdeburg,  and  he  con¬ 
jectured  that  Davout  was  there;  not  until  Hirschfeld’s 
division,  which  he  sent  out  that  way,  had  driven  Girard’s  Aug.  27 
weaker  force  out  of  Hagelsberg  did  he  advance  to 
Wittenberg. 


II.  SCHWARZENBERG’s  ADVANCE  ;  BATTLE  OF  DRESDEN 

Meanwhile,  Schwarzenberg’s  army  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  south  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  had  begun  to  advance. 
The  Austrians  marched  through  Melnik  and  Schlan  to 
Komotau,  the  Prussians  to  Brtix,  and  the  Russians  to 
'  Teplitz.  After  a  much-needed  day  of  rest — the  Prussians 
had  marched  165  miles  in  12  days— the  army  crossed  the 
Erzgebirge  in  four  columns,  undisturbed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Napoleon'  at  Gabel.  It  was  thought  that  an 
advance  into  Saxony  would  paralyse  any  effort  on  the 
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part  of  Napoleon  to  move  from  Gabel  upon  Prague. 
Aug.  23  Finding  no  opposition  from  the  direction  of  Leipzig,  the 
Aug.  25  army  branched  off  to  Dresden,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
25th.  It  was  about  to  attack  the  fortifications  forthwith 
when,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Czar  Alexander, 
the  attack  was  stopped. 

This  delay  enabled  Napoleon  to  support  St.  Cyr 
Aug.  23-26  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  Guard  and  Marmont’s 
corps  had  advanced  nearly  eighty  miles  in  four  days 
between  the  23rd  and  26th,  and  during  the  general 
advance  on  Dresden,  Napoleon  had  asked  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  direct  these  corps 
by  Stolpen  and  Konigstein  against  Schwarzenberg’s  right 
flank.  In  the  end,  however,  he  sent  only  Vandamme 
that  way,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body  himself  to 
Dresden,  to  prevent  his  Saxon  ally’s  capital,  which 
was  seriously  threatened,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Battle  Battle  of  Dresden. — Schwarzenberg’s  orders  for  the 

Dresden  were  several  columns  should  drive  the 

Aug.S26,N’  French  back  from  all  their  advanced  positions  upon 
1813  ’  the  actual  defensive  ring  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  after 

which  the  reserve  artillery  would  come  up  and  bombard 
the  town  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  allies  actually  did  establish  themselves  before  the 
city,  and  only  about  2,000  or  3,000  yards  from  it,  and  the 
bombardment  began  ;  but  then  came  a  counterstroke  by 
Napoleon.  The  Emperor  arrived  in  Dresden  about 
9  a.m.  From  then  till  5  p.m.  the  Guard  was  filing  in  a 
continuous  stream  over  the  Elbe,  and  reinforcing  St. 
Cyr’s  hard-pressed  troops.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  up, 
Napoleon  ordered  a  general  advance,  in  order  to  re¬ 
capture  sufficient  space  for  deployment  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  2nd  and  6th  Corps,  which  were  coming  in  in 
the  course  of  the  following  night,  were  to  reinforce  the 
right  wing  and  centre  respectively. 

Aug.  27  Napoleon  also  arranged  for  next  day  that  Murat,  with 
40,000  men,  should  lead  the  main  attack  to  the  north  of 
the  Weisseritz  against  Schwarzenberg’s  left  wing,  which 
was  his  weak  point ;  the  centre  was  only  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  front  of  it,  while  the  left  wing  advanced  along 
the  Pirna  road  against  Barclay  (the  right  wing  of  the 
allies)  and  set  up  communication  with  Pirna,  10  miles 
away,  where  Vandamme  was  opposed  to  Ostermann. 

Schwarzenberg  on  this  day  sent  Klenau,  with  25,000 
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to  the  north  of  the  Weisseritz  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  attack  on  Dresden  with  150,000  men 
against  120,000.  Klenau,  however,  failed  to  reach  the 
appointed  place  before  midday,  and  by  that  time  two 
Austrian  divisions  that  were  already  there  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  Murat ;  they  were  only  taken  up  in 
retreat  by  Klenau,  and  thereupon  Schwarzenberg 
ordered  a  general  retreat  during  the  night  of  the  27th- 
28th. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  allies  would  retreat  partly 
towards  Pirna  and  partly  towards  Freiberg,  Napoleon 
designed  that  Mortier,  Vandamme,  and  St.  Cyr  should 
pursue  along  the  former  road,  Murat  along  the  latter, 
and  Marmont  in  between.  But  on  the  28th  it  became  Aug.  28 
evident  that  they  were  taking  a  more  westerly  direction 
towards  Marienberg ;  so  Vandamme  was  ordered  towards 
Teplitz,  St.  Cyr  next  him,  and  Marmont  on  the  right. 
Mortier  with  the  Young  Guard  was  to  remain  at  Pirna. 

The  bulk  of  the  allied  forces  retreated  to  Komotau, 

Brtix,  and  Teplitz,  by  various  difficult  mountain  roads, 
made  worse  by  the  incessant  rain  that  fell. 

Ostermann,  operating  from  Pirna  against  Vandamme, 
fought  his  way  round  the  latter — though  with  heavy 
losses — on  to  the  road  to  Nollendorf.  At  the  request  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  who  were  then  in  Teplitz,  he  took 
up  another  position  at  Priesten,  a  few  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Nollendorf,  to  keep  off  Vandamme  from  Teplitz. 
Schwarzenberg  sent  two  divisions  to  reinforce  him, 
which  brought  his  numbers  up  to  100,000.  In  the  action 
which  followed  next  day,  the  Russians  held  the  enemy  at  Aug.  30 
Priesten,  while  Colloredo  with  one  of  these  two  divisions 
overpowered  Vandamme’s  left  wing ;  Kleist’s  division 
also  came  on  the  scene  unexpectedly,  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Vandamme  immediately  ordered  a  retreat ;  he  repulsed 
and  broke  up  a  portion  of  Kleist’s  force,  but  in  the  end 
was  completely  routed,  and  himself  captured.  St.  Cyr 
had  arrived  at  Lauenstein  a  few  miles  to  the  north  the 
same  evening,  while  Mortier  remained  in  Pirna. 

Napoleon  received  intelligence  in  Dresden  of  the  Aug.  25 
disaster  to  Oudinot  at  Gross-Beeren ;  three  days  later,  Aug.  28 
on  his  return  there,  he  heard  what  had  happened  to 
Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach.  This  must  have  been  the 
main  reason  why  he  did  not  order  a  pursuit  for  the 
29th  and  30th,  and  why  he  kept  back  Mortier  at  Pirna. 

But  this  failure  to  turn  his  own  success  at  Dresden  to 
greater  profit  had  very  important  results. 


in.  napoleon’s  second  attack  upon  blucher;  ney’s 

ADVANCE  TO  BERLIN  ;  SCHWARZENBERG  RESUMES  THE 
OFFENSIVE 

When  Bliicher’s  advanced  guard  appeared  before 
Bautzen  on  September  i,  Napoleon,  instead  of  marching 
on  Berlin,  as  he  had  decided  to  do  on  receiving  news  of 
Sept.  1-3  Oudinot’s  defeat,  turned  against  Blucher  a  second  time 
with  the  Guard.  In  three  engagements,  at  Hochkirch, 
Markersdorf,  and  Gorlitz,  he  forced  him  back  to  Lauban 
and  Lowenberg. 

At  the  same  time  Ney  advanced  from  Wittenberg  to 
repeat  Oudinot’s  attack  upon  Berlin.  With  the  same 
three  corps,  60,000  strong,  he  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Luckau,  where  Napoleon  wanted  to  have  troops  once 
more  covering  his  left  flank  and  rear.  In  an  action  at 
Sept.  5  Zahna,  near  Wittenberg,  he  forced  back  Tauentzien  with 
the  left  wing  of  the  Northern  Army,  which  then  stood 
before  Wittenberg;  but  the  following  day  he  was  him- 
Sept.  6  self  enveloped  on  both  flanks  by  the  centre  and  right 
flank  of  the  allies,  and  in  a  double  action  at  Dennewitz 
and  Juterbogk  was  defeated  and  driven  southwards  to 
Torgau. 

Napoleon’s  theatre  of  operations  was  being  gradually 
Sept.  5  compressed.  Even  before  Ney’s  defeat  occurred  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  attack  upon  Blucher  when 
Schwarzenberg  moved  forward  his  right  wing  from  Leit- 
Sept.  8  meritz  to  Zittau  (to  the  north-east).  On  September  8  he 
Sept.  10  re-entered  Dresden  from  near  Gorlitz  with  the  Guard, 
and  went  south  to  Nollendorf,  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia. 
Sept.  7  Meanwhile,  Schwarzenberg  had  halted  his  right  wing 
again  and  carried  part  of  it  across  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  with  a  view  to  forming  up  on  the  heights  around 
Aussig  on  the  10th  and  attacking  Napoleon  from  there. 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  heard  by  this  time 
of  Ney’s  defeat  and  retreat  to  Torgau,  and  no  longer 
trusted  himself  to  attack  the  enemy’s  strong  positions  at 
Aussig  and  press  on  from  there  to  Prague ;  so  he  remained 
stationary  for  nine  days  on  the  bleak  ridges  of  the  Erzge¬ 
birge,  waiting  in  vain  for  Schwarzenberg  to  advance 
again  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow. 

Middle  of  Now  at  length,  after  the  defeat  of  four  French  generals 
September  at  Gross-Beeren,  on  the  Katzbach,  at  Priesten,  and  at 
Dennewitz,  the  allies  worked  in  unity  upon  one  plan  of 
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operations.  Blucher,  who  always  hankered  after  the  sole 
command  of  the  Prussian  troops,  had  drawn  Tauentzien 
away  from  the  Northern  Army  closer  to  himself.  He 
now  received  orders  to  take  his  whole  army — avoiding 
a  frontal  attack  upon  Dresden — and  join  forces  with 
Bernadotte,  with  a  view  to  operating  in  conjunction 
with  him  against  Napoleon’s  main  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  between  Erfurt  and  Leipzig,  while  Schwarzenberg 
advanced  across  the  Erzgebirge  to  Leipzig  in  rear  of  the 
French  Emperor  at  Dresden. 


IV.  napoleon’s  CONCENTRATION  AROUND  MEISSEN;  BLUCHER’s 
ADVANCE  TO  JOIN  THE  NORTHERN  ARMY;  NAPOLEON’S 
ATTACK  UPON  DUBBEN 

Between  September  17  and  22  Bliicher  gradually 
forced  back  Macdonald  from  Gorlitz  to  Bautzen  and 
Bischofswerda,  where  he  was  only  twenty  miles  from 
Dresden.  Napoleon  advanced  against  him  through 
Dresden  for  the  third  time,  hoping  to  be  able  to  bring 
matters  to  decisive  issue. 

An  action  was  fought  at  Bischofswerda,  but  Blucher  Sept.  22 
avoided  a  decision.  Napoleon  heard  at  the  same  time 
that  Bernadotte  had  crossed  the  Elbe  below  Wittenberg 
with  part  of  the  Northern  Army.  He  was  being  pressed 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  no  longer  saw  any  means 
of  falling  upon  any  one  of  the  three  armies  of  the  allies, 
so  he  drew  back  to  Dresden  and  completely  evacuated 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  He  assembled  his  reserves  gept.  2- 
at  Meissen;  Ney  with  the  4th  and  7th  Corps  (the  12  th  etseq.  J’ 
had  been  disbanded)  was  sent  against  Bernadotte,  while 
Murat  with  the  2nd  and  8th  Corps  received  orders  to 
protect  the  northern  entrances  to  the  Erzgebirge  against 
Schwarzenberg  from  a  position  near  Chemnitz.  St.  Cyr 
was  to  remain  in  Dresden  for  the  present. 

Napoleon’s  hour  of  trouble  had  arrived,  and  Radetzky’s 
plan  of  a  gradual  envelopment  was  being  fully  justified. 

The  French  army  of  recruits,  which  was  insufficiently 
fed  in  spite  of  all  Napoleon’s  efforts,  overtaxed  by 
constant  marching  without  the  stimulus  of  victory,  and 
weakened  by  desertions,  had  shrunk  to  300,000;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of  the  allies  had  risen 
to  450,000. 

Marmont  fell  back  from  Grossenhayn  to  Meissen  with  Sept.  25 
the  6th  Corps  on  the  25th,  and  Bliicher  immediately 
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Sept.  27  seized  Grossenhayn  and  sent  forward  advanced  troops 
after  him.  Screened  by  these  advanced  troops,  he  led 
on  his  main  body  to  join  Bernadotte,  who  had  crossed 
Sept.  24  the  Elbe  a  few  days  earlier  at  Acken  and  Roslau.  Berna¬ 
dotte  was  now  advancing  slowly  to  Halle,  and  was  thus 
already  in  Napoleon’s  rear.  Billow  had  remained  before 
Wittenberg  to  besiege  the  place.  The  Prussian  generals 
were  serving  very  unwillingly  under  Bernadotte,  and 
nearly  all  the  discord  that  arose  among  the  allied  com¬ 
manders  was  in  the  Northern  Army. 

Oct.  2  Blticher  arrived  on  the  Elbe  below  Torgau  early  in 
October  without  meeting  with  any  check.  He  forced  a 
Oct.  3  passage  at  Wartenberg  the  day  after  his  arrival  there, 
Oct.  4-5  and  then  pressed  on  to  Dessau,  where  he  joined  the 
Northern  Army. 

Napoleon  help'd  of  his  crossing  on  the  5th,  and  decided, 
on  the  false  assumption  that  Blucher’s  main  body  and 
portions  of  Bernadotte’s  force  were  still  at  Wittenberg, 
to  support  Ney,  falling  back  meanwhile  with  Marmont 
and  the  reserves  to  Wurzen,  and  down  both  banks  of 
Oct.  7  the  Mulde  to  Wittenberg.  Starting  on  the  7th,  he 
Oct.  11  reached  Dtlbben  four  days  later.  Reynier  defeated 
Billow’s  corps  near  Wittenberg  and  pursued  it  to 
Roslau,  but  Napoleon  was  baffled  in  his  attempt  to 
engage  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Army.  Bernadotte 
and  Bliicher  fell  back  before  him,  but  towards  Halle, 
not,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  the  direction  of  Berlin ;  and 
almost  at  once — with  an  eye  on  what  was  happening  in 
Murat’s  direction — he  issued  orders  for  the  concentration 
of  all  his  forces  around  Leipzig. 


v.  schwarzenberg’s  advance,  and  napoleon’s 

RETREAT  TO  LEIPZIG 

Simultaneously  with  Blucher’s  advance  to  join  the 
Northern  Army,  Schwarzenberg  advanced  with  his 
cavalry  from  Komotau,  Kaaden,  and  Karlsbad  to 
Chemnitz  and  Zwickau  towards  the  end  of  September. 
Bennigsen  was  left  at  Aussig  with  60,000  men  to  keep 
communications  open  with  Prague,  and  ultimately  to 
operate  against  Dresden. 

Sept.  28  The  day  after  he  started,  his  cavalry  drove  Lefebvre’s 
cavalry  division  out  of  Altenburg,  and  advanced  to 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Leipzig.  A  detachment 
Sept.  30  under  Tchernitchev  arrived  at  Cassel  two  days  later, 
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but  was  driven  out  again  on  October  4.  The  main 
body  of  Schwarzenberg’s  infantry  did  not  reach  Zwickau 
and  Chemnitz  until  the  9th.  Oct.  9 

Murat  retreated  slowly  to  Borna  and — after  a  small 
engagement  on  the  nth — to  Liebertwolkwitz.  There  he  Oct.  n 
fought  an  important  cavalry  action  two  days  later,  and  Oct.  13 
successfully  held  his  ground. 

Napoleon’s  main  body  then  stood  over  thirty  miles  to 
the  north,  on  the  Mulde  ;  yet  the  Emperor  contrived  to 
bring  it  down  to  Leipzig  in  two  days  and  give  timely  Oct.  14-15 
assistance  to  Murat.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  two 
main  armies  of  the  allies,  converging  from  Halle  and 
Borna,  joined  together  in  his  rear  at  Ltitzen  on  the  14th  ; 
still,  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  forced  out  of  Leipzig  until 
a  great  battle  had  been  fought. 

On  the  15th  the  rival  armies  formed  up  for  battle.  Battle 
Napoleon’s  main  body  stood  in  rear  of  Murat  at 
Wachau,  facing  Schwarzenberg,  130,000  against  200,000,  oet.T^i’s, 
Ney  and  Marmont  with  50,000  faced  Blucher  at  1813 
Mockern,  to  the  north  of  Leipzig.  Bertrand  with  20,000 
faced  Gyulay  at  Lindenau.  Bernadotte’s  main  body, 
Bennigsen’s  corps,  and  on  the  Lrench  side  Reynier’s 
corps,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Gyulay  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  16th,  attacking 
Bertrand’s  position  at  Lindenau  ;  but  he  was  repulsed, 
and  retreated  up  the  Lister  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of 
the  allied  army.  The  latter  advanced  in  six  columns 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleisse  against  the  front  of 
the  Lrench  line  of  battle.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting  took 
place  around  Wachau,  close  to  which,  on  a  hill  called  the 
Galgenberg,  Napoleon  had  placed  six  12-pr.  batteries  of 
the  Guards  Corps,  which  broke  up  the  attack  of  two 
Austrian  columns  advancing  in  this  direction.  To  press 
home  this  success,  Napoleon  then  sent  forward  Murat 
from  his  centre  with  three  cavalry  divisions  straight 
against  Schwarzenberg’s  position,  where  both  the  allied 
Emperors  and  the  King  of  Prussia  also  stood  ;  but  some 
of  them  fell  into  marshy  ground,  while  the  remainder 
charged  too  early,  spent  their  energy,  and  were  easily 
overthrown  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  also 
sent  forward  the  5th  Corps  from  the  commanding 
ground  between  Wachau  and  Liebertwolkwitz  against 
Schwarzenberg’s  right  wing  ;  but  the  effort  failed,  and 
it  marked  the  failure  of  Napoleon  to  beat  back  the 
enveloping  mass  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  Lrom  Mockern, 
to  the  north  of  Leipzig,  Marmont  and  Ney  were  forced 
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back  by  Blucher  and  Langeron  southwards  and  west¬ 
wards  upon  the  city. 

Oct.  17  Next  day  Napoleon  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
Reynier  with  the  7th  Corps,  which  went  into  position 
to  the  east  of  Leipzig.  Opposite  this  position  Berna- 
dotte  formed  up  his  troops.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Halle,  and  now  prepared  to  close  the  gap  between 
Blucher  and  Schwarzenberg.  Schwarzen berg’s  right 
wing  was  reinforced  at  the  same  time  by  Bennigsen. 

Napoleon’s  front  now  extended  over  a  semicircle  over 
eleven  miles  in  length  from  the  northern  side  of  Leipzig, 
south-eastwards  to  Probstheyda.  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  only  Bertrand  remained,  covering  the  line 
of  retreat.  Schwarzenberg’s  intention  was  to  advance 
with  his  main  body  next  day  up  the  Pleisse  and 
attack  Probstheyda.  The  French  now  numbered  200,000 
against  300,000. 

Oct.  18  The  battle  on  the  18th  centred  around  Probstheyda, 
which  was  captured  and  lost  again  several  times.  The 
issue  was  decided  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Saxons  of 
the  7th  Corps  and  a  cavalry  division  from  the  Wurttem- 
berg  contingent  went  over  to  the  allies ;  the  French 
could  then  no  longer  hold  their  own  there.  Blucher,  mean¬ 
while,  was  only  watching  the  northern  front  of  Napoleon’s 
position ;  to  the  west  Bertrand  asserted  himself  against 
Gyulay  with  some  success,  and  kept  the  line  of  retreat 
Oct.  18-19  open.  During  the  following  night  Napoleon  began 
to  retreat ;  Macdonald,  Lauriston,  Poniatowski,  and 
Reynier  were  to  remain  in  Leipzig  with  what  was  left 
of  their  corps,  to  hold  the  town  and  cover  the  retreat. 
Oct.  19  On  the  19th  Napoleon  reached  Liitzen  with  his  main 
body,  while  the  allies  stormed  Leipzig.  The  bridges 
across  the  Elster  were  blown  up  before  all  the  French 
could  get  across,  and  the  whole  of  their  rearguard  was 
thus  cut  off.  Poniatowski,  who  had  just  been  created  a 
Marshal,  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  swim  across. 

Only  Schwarzenberg  attempted  a  direct  pursuit, 
though  Blucher  followed  on  a  parallel  line  to  Wetzlar. 
Napoleon  pressed  on  to  Erfurt  (where  the  Poles  also  left 
him)  and  Hanau  on  the  Main,  arriving  there  at  the  end 
Oct.  30  of  the  month.  There  he  found  Wrede,  who  had  come 
up  from  Aschafifenburg  with  a  mixed  force  of  60,000 
Bavarians  and  Austrians  to  cut  off  his  retreat  westwards. 
Napoleon  drove  him  off  and  continued  his  retreat.  He 
Nov.  2-3  reached  Mainz  in  the  early  days  of  November  with  only 
70,000  men — an  exhausted  and  fever-stricken  fragment  of 
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the  great  host  with  which  he  had  taken  the  field  less 
than  three  months  before. 

St.  Cyr  surrendered  in  Dresden  a  few  days  later  with  Nov.  u 
35,000  men,  and  Rapp  in  Danzig  on  January  1  following,  Jan.  1, 
with  20,000  more.  Napoleon’s  power  was  shattered.  1814 


D.  The  Campaign  in  Italy 

Plans  of  Operations  and  Distribution  of  Forces  about  the 

Middle  of  A  ugust 

1  he  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  had  cut  off  Austria  from  the  [Map  2] 
sea  and  pushed  back  her  frontier  to  Linz  on  the  west, 
from  there  up  the  Traun  to  Tamsweg  (north  of  Villach), 
then  south-east  to  the  Save,  and  finally  to  the  Kulpa,  a 
river  which  rises  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Fiume. 

But  the  population  of  the  seven  Illyrian  Provinces 
remained  loyal  at  heart  to  Austria,  and  so  did  the 
lyrol,  which  had  been  divided  between  Bavaria  and 
Italy.  I  he  garrisons  in  Illyria  consisted  chiefly  of 
local  troops  under  French  officers  ;  the  Croatian  brigade 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  was 
stationed  around  Karlstadt  and  Fiume. 

While  Schwarzenberg’s  forces  and  the  Galician  Corps 
of  Observation — about  85,000  in  all — were  assembling  on 
the  Eger  around  Prague  as  the  main  army,  orders  were 
issued,  after  the  occupation  of  Dresden  by  Napoleon 
towards  the  middle  ol  June,  for  the  formation  of  two 
reserve  corps  at  Iglau  (in  Bohemia)  and  Odenburg 
(south  of  Vienna).  The  first  of  these  was  subse- [Map  3] 
quently  moved  under  Reuss  against  the  Bavarians  on 
the  Braun,  the  other  under  Hiller  to  Bruck,  on  the 
Mur.  T  he  2nd  Reserve  Corps,  at  first  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier,  was  to  take  the  offensive 
on  the  first  opportunity  as  a  separate  army,  sending 
detachments  into  the  Tyrol,  into  Istria,  and  along  the 
frontier,  and  preparing  the  way  by  national  risings  for 
throwing  off  the  French  yoke. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  by  Napoleon  early  in 
August,  Hiller  moved  forward  to  Klagenfurt  and 
1  Volkermarkt,  so  as  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Drave 
covering  the  shortest  line  of  operations  to  Vienna,  and 
ultimately  to  advance  through  Villach  and  Tarvis  down 
the  Isonzo  Valley  against  Viceroy  Eugene’s  left  wing. 

One  brigade  was  thrown  forward  towards  Aussee  and 
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Salzburg  to  keep  in  touch  with  Reuss,  another  to 
Tamsweg,  to  turn  back  from  there  through  Gmund  up 
the  Drave  Valley  to  Spital,  and  a  third  was  sent  to  Cilli 
to  keep  communication  open  with  Marshal  Radivojevich 
at  Agram. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  Viceroy  had  concentrated 
about  60,000  men  in  six  divisions  on  the  Isonzo  and 
Tagliamento,  around  Udine.  The  reserve  division  was 
to  advance  into  the  Tyrol  later  on.  One  brigade  was 
thrown  forward  toTarvis  and  Villach,  another  to  Laibach 
and  Trieste,  and  the  six  Croatian  battalions  were  to 
assemble  near  Karlstadt.  The  Viceroy  held  that  his 
forces  were  only  sufficient  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  Illyria,  created  in  1809,  and  that  they  were 
too  weak  to  assume  the  offensive  either  against  Villach 
and  Klagenfurt,  or  against  Laibach,  Cilli,  and  Agram. 
Not  fully  appreciating  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
line  through  Villach  and  Klagenfurt,  he  decided  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Laibach  with  his  main  body  and  be  ready  from 
there  to  support  either  his  advanced  troops  at  Tarvis  or 
Radivojevich  at  Agram. 

Progress  of  Events 

I.  OPERATIONS  AROUND  VILLACH  AND  KLAGENFURT 

When  the  armistice  expired  on  August  18,  Eugene 
advanced  to  Laibach  with  five  divisions,  sending  the 
Aug.  21  sixth  to  Tarvis.  Three  days  later,  as  his  columns  stood 
between  Adelsberg  and  Gorz,  he  heard  that  the  Austrians 
had  appeared  in  force  at  Klagenfurt  and  Villach,  and  that 
Aug.  19  a  French  regiment  which  occupied  Villach  had  been 
driven  back  across  the  Drave.  He  immediately  turned 
back  with  three  divisions,  and  moved  up  the  Isonzo  to 
Tarvis  to  support  his  one  and  a  half  division  there. 

Aug.  19  Meanwhile  on  the  Austrian  side  Frimont’s  division 
had  advanced  from  Klagenfurt  and  established  itself  in 
Villach  and  before  Rosegg,  with  a  brigade  thrown  out  to 
Spital.  In  a  series  of  small  actions  during  the  next  four 
days  the  French  were  slowly  driven  southwards  from 
Villach.  Further  south  General  Nugent  (from  Radivo- 
jevich’s  division)  had  crossed  the  Save  on  the  17th  and 
Aug.  17-20  entered  Karlstadt  on  the  20th.  From  there  he  pressed 
on  to  Fiume ;  the  garrison  retreated  towards  Adelsberg, 
whereupon  the  Croatian  battalions  all  went  over  again  to 
the  Austrian  side. 
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The  Viceroy’s  attempt  to  recapture  Villach  was  re¬ 
pulsed  ;  but  the  French  seized  a  weakly  defended  bridge¬ 
head  at  Rosegg  and  made  the  Austrian  position  at  Villach 
untenable.  Frimont  was  compelled  to  fall  back  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  French  attack  on  the  Loibl  Pass, 
ten  miles  south  of  Klagenfurt,  was  completely  defeated, 
and  the  French  were  thrown  back  upon  Krainburg, 
where,  however,  they  were  supported  by  their  troops  at 
Laibach.  The  result  of  all  this  fighting  was  that  Eugene 
was  thrown  on  the  defensive  at  Villach ;  and  when 
Nugent  entered  Lippa  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he  Aug.  31 
had  to  think  about  supporting  his  right  wing.  He  con¬ 
sequently  moved  two  divisions  from  Tarvis  towards 
Krainburg  and  Laibach.  To  cover  this  advance,  three 
brigades  moved  against  the  Austrian  position  near  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Loibl  Pass  and  captured  it, 
which  made  the  French  masters  of  the  pass  and  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Drave.  Eugene  reached  Krains- 
burg  on  September  5. 


11.  eugene’s  counter-offensive  ;  Austrian  successes  on 

THE  SAVE  AND  AROUND  TRIESTE 

While  this  took  place,  the  Austrian  brigade  at  Cilli 
under  Folseis  moved  westwards  to  Stein,  while  Milutino- 
vich  marched  up  from  Karlstadt  to  Weixelburg.  Nugent 
defeated  two  French  columns  about  the  same  time  at  Sept.  7 
Jelschane,  one  coming  from  Adelsberg  and  the  other 
from  Trieste,  and  thus  broke  the  enemy’s  resistance  here. 

The  day  after  that,  Folseis  fell  upon  Belloti’s  brigade 
near  Stein,  and  routed  it. 

The  only  way  the  Viceroy  could  have  counteracted 
these  successes  would  have  been  by  striking  vigorously, 
with  superior  force,  at  some  one  point ;  instead  of  which 
he  scattered  his  forces  about  in  various  directions.  He 
arrived  at  Laibach  on  September  11,  and  sent  one  column 
to  Adelsberg  and  Fiume;  it  reached  Fiume  four  days  Sept.  15 
later,  compelled  Nugent  to  fall  back  towards  Lindars, 
and  then  turned  against  Capodistria,  which  was  held  by 
a  detachment  from  Nugent’s  force.  A  second  column 
recaptured  Weixelburg,  but  was  immediately  driven  out  Sept.  14 
again  ;  Eugene  renewed  the  attack  successfully  a  week 
later,  but  when  a  third  column  of  his,  moving  eastwards  Sept.  22 
from  Adelsberg,  was  attacked  and  routed  at  Gross-Lasitz 
on  the  25th,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  give  up  his 
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designs  on  Weixelburg.  The  Austrians  then  concen- 
Sept.  26  trated  around  Adelsberg,  whereupon  the  Viceroy,  to 
save  his  communications  with  Trieste,  gave  orders  for 
the  evacuation  of  Laibach  and  retreat  to  the  Isonzo. 

Since  the  middle  of  September  there  had  also  been 
fighting  in  the  Tyrol.  Marshal  Fenner,  the  former  com- 
Sept.  12  mander  of  the  Tyrolese  “  Jager,”  captured  the  Miihlbach 
Pass,  pressed  on  to  Trient,  driving  back  the  enemy  before 
him,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  open  arms  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  new  French  commander  marched 
against  him  from  Trient,  and  drove  him  right  back  again 
to  the  Puster  Valley;  but  even  this  could  not  entirely 
compensate  for  the  Austrian  successes  at  Laibach. 

Pursued  by  the  small  bodies  of  troops  which  formed 
the  Austrian  left  wing,  Eugene  reached  the  Isonzo  after 
a  series  of  rearguard  actions,  and  his  left  wing  fell  back 
upon  Tarvis  about  the  same  time.  Grenier,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  left  wTing,  left  one  division  to  hold  Tarvis, 
while  the  remainder  of  his  force  retreated  further ;  but 
Oct.  7  Hiller,  who  was  in  hot  pursuit,  drove  it  out  again  in 
complete  disorder. 

hi.  hiller’s  movement  to  trient  ;  eugene’s  retreat 

TO  VERONA 

Oct.  3  Four  days  before  that,  Fenner,  with  his  riflemen  and 
a  regular  brigade  in  support,  had  advanced  through 
the  Puster  Valley  against  the  French  in  position  near 
Bruneck,  and  driven  them  out.  He  then  surrounded  and 
Oct.  7  overpowered  them  in  the  Miihlbach  Pass  as  well,  and 
drove  them  southwards  to  Trient.  Thus  by  the  10th  the 
left  wfing  of  the  Austrians  was  on  the  Lower  Isonzo,  two 
Oct.  10  brigades  (Vecsey’s  and  Mayer’s)  were  around  Cividale 
and  Venzone,  Hiller’s  main  body  was  between  I'arvis 
and  Villach,  and  Fenner  was  advancing  on  Trient. 

Hiller  had  already  decided,  after  the  capture  of  Laibach, 
that  after  driving  Grenier  out  of  Tarvis  he  would  not 
pursue  with  his  main  body,  but  would  instead,  in  order 
to  avoid  crossing  the  numerous  watercourses  of  Friaul, 
perhaps  in  the  face  of  opposition,  branch  off  to  the  Tyrol 
and  thus  compel  the  Viceroy,  by  a  strategic  flank  move¬ 
ment,  to  evacuate  the  Venetian  territories.  He  now 
carried  out  this  plan.  Vecsey’s  and  Mayer’s  brigades 
joined  the  left  wing,  which  had  orders  to  follow  the 
enemy  slowly,  while  he  himself  marched  westwards  to 
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Brixen  and  Trient,  and  Eckhardt’s  brigade  moved  south¬ 
wards  from  the  Puster  Valley  to  Belluno  and  Bassano. 

Fenner  arrived  in  Trient  on  the  15th,  and  Hiller  joined  Oct.  15-25 
him  there  ten  days  later  with  the  main  body.  Eckhardt 
was  approaching  Bassano  when  the  Viceroy  was  still  in 
Sacile,  and  he  thus  threatened  the  latter  directly  in  rear. 

Eugene,  however,  was  destined  to  escape  with  only  a 
fright.  While  Fenner  established  himself  at  Ala  on  the 
edge  of  the  Rivoli  plateau,  Eckhardt  held  his  own  against 
Grenier  at  Bassano  until  the  end  of  the  month,  only 
falling  back  to  Primolano  on  the  approach  of  Eugene’s  Nov.  i 
main  body.  But  as  he  was  unsupported,  Eugene  was 
able  to  reach  Verona  unharmed  and  check  the  further 
advance  of  the  Austrians.  Hiller  had  in  the  meantime 
been  reinforced  by  one  division  ;  yet  instead  of  advancing 
boldly  on  Verona,  he  turned  off  down  the  Sugana  Valley 
to  support  his  left  wing.  This  brought  him  against 
Eugene’s  front ;  and  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  a 
frontal  attack,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  taking  up 
a  position  between  Legnago,  Caldiero,  and  Vicenza,  and 
besieging  Venice. 

Nugent’s  small  brigade  had  been  very  active  all  this 
time.  When  the  fortress  at  Trieste  fell  towards  the  end 
of  October,  he  immediately  embarked  his  troops  on 
board  English  ships,  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Po,  and  seized  Ferrara,  thereby  threatening  the  Viceroy’s 
right  wing.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  there  and  retreat 
southwards  to  Ravenna;  but  when  Murat  appeared  on 
the  Po  soon  after,  Nugent  returned  to  Ferrara  and  re¬ 
opened  communication  with  the  Austrian  main  body, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  driven  the  French  out  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rovigo. 

The  reconquest  of  Dalmatia  had  also  begun  in  October.  oct.  to 
The  people  were  always  friendly  to  the  Austrian  cause  ;  Dec. 
with  their  assistance  a  small  brigade  under  Tomasich 
seized  Knin  and  Clissa,  and  eventually  compelled  the 
French  garrison  of  Zara  also  to  surrender.  From  Zara, 
Tomasich  sent  detachments  to  occupy  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Dalmatia  was  entirely 
clear  of  the  French. 

• 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 8 14  IN  FRANCE 
(Map  1) 

General  Situation  before  the  Opening  of  Hostilities 

The  main  armies  of  the  allies  remained  stationary  on  the 
Rhine  throughout  November  1813  ;  only  in  Holland  and 
around  the  fortifications  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  did 
active  operations  continue,  and  Napoleon  thus  gained 
time  for  fresh  preparations.  Had  they  possessed  un¬ 
doubted  numerical  superiority,  the  allies  would  have 
been  justified  in  advancing  straight  on  Paris ;  but  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  they  did  possess  it.  Ber- 
nadotte  had  turned  off  with  the  Swedish  contingent  to 
Holstein  to  compel  Denmark  to  give  up  her  hold  on 
Norway.  Bennigsen  was  still  before  Hamburg  trying 
to  drive  Davout  away  from  that  neighbourhood.  Biilow 
was  marching  from  Hanover  into  Holland  to  support  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  his  return  there  to  besiege  Wesel, 
Dec.  21  and  ultimately  to  occupy  Utrecht  (December  21).  Finally, 
Kleist  remained  before  Erfurt  till  the  end  of  the  year 
■  with  20,000  men. 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  raised  280,000  more 
men  in  October,  and  had  drawn  away  a  few  divisions 
from  Spain,  so  that  one  had  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
surprises.  The  allies  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that 
the  French  army  was  suffering  severely  from  sickness  ol 
various  kinds,  that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  properl} 
equipped,  and  that  its  actual  strength  fell  far  short  of  its 
strength  on  paper.  Apart,  however,  from  political  and 
other  causes  which  tended  to  postpone  the  reopening 
of  hostilities,  the  condition  of  the  French  troops  wher 
they  arrived  on  the  Rhine  was  so  pitiful  that  a  suspensior 
of  hostilities  was  absolutely  essential  unless  they  were 
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to  embark  on  a  winter  campaign  barefooted  and  in  rags. 
Boots  and  clothing  had  to  be  repaired,  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  ammunition,  and  horses  had  to  be  collected. 


Relative  Strength  of  Adversaries  towards  the  Close  of 

the  Year  1813 

The  Allies. — There  were  in  all  150,000  Russians,  100,000 
Austrians,  60,000  Prussians,  30,000  Bavarian,  and  12,000 
Wiirttemberg  troops  on  the  Rhine. 

(a)  The  main  army  under  Schwarzenberg,  between 
Basle  and  Mannheim  : 

1st  (Austrian)  Light  Division,  under  Bubna  .  7,000 

2nd  (Austrian)  Light  Division,  under  Moritz 

Liechtenstein . 4,000 

1st  (Austrian)  Army  Corps,  under  Colloredo  .  15,000 
find  (Austrian)  Army  Corps,  under  Alois  Liech¬ 
tenstein  ........  15,000 

III rd  (Austrian)  Army  Corps,  under  Gyulay  .  15,000 
IVth  (Wiirttemberg)  Army  Corps,  under  the 

Prince  of  Wiirttemberg  ....  12,000 

Vth  (Austro-Bavarian)  Army  Corps,  under 

Wrede . 48,000 

Vlth  (Russian)  Army  Corps,  under  Wittgenstein  20,000 
The  Austrian  Reserve,  under  Hesse-Homburg .  20,000 
The  Russian  and  Prussian  Guard  and  Reserve, 
under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Platow’s  Cos¬ 
sacks,  about  .......  35,000 

In  all,  roughly  200,000,  with  682  guns. 

(b)  Bliicher’s  army,  at  Coblenz,  Mainz,  and  Mannheim  : 

1st  Prussian  Army  Corps,  under  Yorck  .  .  22,000 

Sacken’s  (Russian)  Army  Corps  ....  22,000 
Langeron’s  (Russian)  Army  Corps,  including 

10,000  Cossacks  ......  35,000 

In  all,  80,000  men  and  312  guns. 

(c)  The  Ilnd  Prussian  Army  Corps  under  Kleist, 
about  9,000  strong  with  16  guns,  joined  Bliicher’s  army 
during  the  first  week  in  February. 
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(d)  In  Holland  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  : 

The  Illrd  Prussian  Army  Corps,  under  Balow.  30,000 
Winzingerode’s  (Russian)  Corps  .  .  .  40,000 

In  all,  70,000  men  and  228  guns. 

This  gave  the  allies  a  grand  total  of  350,000  men  and 
1,238  guns. 


The  French. — 1st  Corps  (Maison),  in  Belgium  . 
11th  Corps  and  2nd  Cavalry  Corps  (Macdonald), 
on  the  Rhine  between  Krefeld  and  Nym- 

wegen  . 

5th  Corps  and  3rd  Cavalry  Corps  (Sebastiani), 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle  and  Koln 
6th  Corps  and  1st  Cavalry  Corps  (Marmont),  on 

the  Rhine  near  Landau . 

4th  Corps  (Morand)  at  Mainz  .  .  .  . 

2nd  Corps  and  5th  Cavalry  Corps  (Victor),  be¬ 
tween  Strassburg  and  Basle . 

The  Old  Guard(Mortier),  in  Brussels 
and  Luxemburg 

The  Young  Guard  (Ney)  in  Paris, 

Lille,  Thionville,  and  Brussels 
The  Reserve  (Gerard),  in  Paris 


in  course 
of  forma¬ 
tion 


9,000 

12,000 

5,000 

15,000 
1 5,000 

10,000 

30,000 


In  all,  about  100,000  men.  This  was  the  actual  strength 
at  the  front  at  the  end  of  the  year  1813. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  allies,  adopting  the  main  principles  of  the  plan  of 
gradual  envelopment  advocated  by  Trachenberg  and 
Radetzky,  proposed  to  outflank  the  French  line  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  fortresses  lying  behind  it.  With  this 
object  in  view  Schwarzenberg,  early  in  December  1813, 
moved  to  the  left  with  the  main  army  of  the  allies 
towards  Basle  and  Schaffhausen,  his  idea  being  to 
advance  through  Switzerland  in  the  general  direction 
of  Dijon  and  Langres.  His  left  wing  was  to  besiege 
Geneva  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  threatening  Lyon 
and  occupying  the  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard  Passes  in 
the  rear  of  Viceroy  Eugene.  Blucher  was  to  advance  on 
Metz  as  soon  as  Schwarzenberg  had  crossed  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  the  two  were  to  join  forces  again  on  the 
line  Langres-Metz  about  January  20.  Both  armies  would 
then  advance  on  a  joint  front  through  Troyes  and  Vitry 
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to  Paris ;  if  Napoleon  assumed  the  offensive  against 
them,  they  would,  as  in  1813,  threaten  his  flanks  and  rear 
while  avoiding  a  decisive  engagement. 

Biilow  and  Winzingerode  were  to  advance  together 
with  80,000  men  from  Holland  into  Belgium  and  France. 
Bellegarde,  in  Italy,  was  to  operate  from  the  line  of  the 
Adige  against  Eugene,  driving  him  northwards,  and  then 
advance  through  Lyon  in  co-operation  with  Wellington. 
Bellegarde  was  joined  later  on  by  Murat  with  20,000 
men. 

At  first  Napoleon  could  only  oppose  40,000  to  Schwar- 
zenberg  and  Bliicher.  Marmont  was  to  take  com¬ 
mand  north  of  Mainz,  Morand  in  Mainz  itself,  and  Victor 
at  Strassburg,  all  three  falling  back  slowly  on  Chalons 
as  the  enemy  pressed  them.  Macdonald  was  to  detain 
Billow,  if  possible,  and  Maison  to  cover  Antwerp. 

This  demonstration  of  defence  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains  was  intended  to  gain  time  while 
Napoleon  put  reinforcements  into  the  field.  With  his 
inferior  resources  he  could  only  decide  to  concentrate  at 
Chalons  and  then  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  assume  the 
offensive.  He  tried  to  set  Soult  and  Suchet  free  for  a 
decisive  stroke  by  hastily  coming  to  terms  with  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  of  Spain  ;  but  this  plan  failed,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  February  only  three  divisions  had  rejoined  him 
from  Spain. 

Eugene  was  to  defend  Italy,  and  Napoleon  counted  at 
first  on  Murat’s  co-operation.  When  Murat  went  over 
to  the  allies,  the  Emperor  thought  of  calling  Eugene  up 
to  Lyon,  but  he  eventually  ordered  him  to  remain  where 
he  was. 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  SCHWARZENBERG’S  ADVANCE  TO  THE  AUBE 

Schwarzenberg’s  operations  began  when  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  December  21,  his  centre  at  Basle  and 
Laufenburg,  his  left  wing  at  Schaffhausen. 

While  the  centre  and  left  wing  (Ist-IVth  Corps)  then 
made  a  long  circular  march  through  Switzerland  and 
across  the  Jura  Mountains  and  slowly  advanced  from 
there  in  the  direction  of  Langres,  the  right  wing — Witt¬ 
genstein  and  Wrede — established  itself  in  Alsace.  Early 
in  January  Schwarzenberg’s  headquarters  were  at  Vesoul.  Jan.  10 

Bliicher  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his  right  wing  (part  of  Jan.  1-3 
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Langeron)  at  Lahnstein,  his  centre  (Yorck  and  Langeron) 
at  Kaub  and  his  left  wing  (Sacken)  at  Mannheim.  He 
met  with  no  opposition,  but  his  left  wing  threatened 
Marmont,  who  thereupon  fell  back  to  Metz.  Blucher 
then  left  Langeron  before  Mainz  with  30,000  men,  while 
he  slowly  followed  Marmont  with  the  remainder  as  far 
as  the  Saar,  which  he  crossed  on  the  10th.  Marmont 
reached  Metz  unharmed,  and  Victor  Nancy  ;  both 
then  joined  Ney  and  retreated  farther  to  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  Mortier  falling  back  from  Langres  to  Bar-sur- 
Aube  at  the  same  time. 

Jan.  11  Victor  fought  an  action  at  Epinal,  and  Mortier  two  at 
Jan.  17-1  8  Langres  and  Chaumont,  which  marked  the  endeavour  to 
defend  the  lines  of  the  Vosges  and  Cote  d’Or. 

Jan.  24  Schwarzenberg  halted  four  days  at  Langres  and  then 
appeared  before  Bar-sur-Aube,  driving  Mortier  back 
upon  Troyes. 

Blucher,  who  had  detached  Yorck  to  capture  Metz, 
I  hionville,  and  Luxemburg,  arrived  in  consequence  of 
Jan.  17  this  with  only  30,000  men  before  Nancy ;  he  entered 
Jan.  20-27  Toul  three  days  later,  and  moved  on  from  there  to 
Joinville  and  Brienne.  At  Brienne  he  found  the  Austrians, 
who  had  arrived  there  two  days  before  him  (Gyulay) ; 
Schwarzenberg’s  right  wing  was  still  on  the  march  and 
only  arrived  at  Joinville  a  few  days  later.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  as  Blucher  inclined  to  his  left  on  leaving  Toul, 
and  Yorck  could  not  be  expected  to  reach  St.  Dizier 
before  the  30th,  the  line  Chalons-Vitry-St.  Dizier  was 
very  weakly  guarded.  Yet  it  was  just  upon  this  line 
that  the  French  frontier  corps  had  fallen  back,  and  it  was 
Jan.  26  here  that  Napoleon  now  advanced. 

11.  napoleon’s  first  attack  upon  blucher 

Napoleon  ordered  Macdonald  to  fall  back  from  Krefeld 
through  Namur  and  Mezieres  to  Chalons,  where  he  was 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Meanwhile,  the 
Emperor  vigorously  pushed  forward  the  preparation  and 
concentration  of  several  brigades  under  Augereau’s 
command  near  Lyon ;  he  then  moved  in  person  to 
Chalons,  where  he  took  command  of  the  forces  of  Ney, 
Jan.  26  Victor,  Marmont,  and  a  little  later  of  Mortier  as  well — in 
all,  about  50,000  men. 

With  a  view  to  striking  the  allies  in  flank  as  they 
Jan.  27  advanced,  he  moved  to  Vitry  and  threw  out  a  small  flank 
column  to  St.  Dizier.  Hearing  there  that  Blucher  had 
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marched  to  Brienne  early  on  the  26th,  he  decided  to 
follow  and  fall  upon  him  in  rear.  He  advanced  in  three 
columns  and  attacked  Blucher  in  Brienne ;  Blucher  Jan.  28 
hastily  recalled  Sacken,  who  had  already  crossed  the 
Aube,  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  Napoleon,  and  fell 
back  in  the  course  of  the  following  night  to  Bar-sur-Jan.  29-3 
Aube.  Sacken  halted  a  few  miles  south  of  La  Rothiere. 

Napoleon  established  himself  in  Brienne,  but  made  no  Jan.  30 
further  attack,  as  he  found  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
main  army  of  the  allies  in  a  strong  position.  He  waited 
for  them  to  attack  ;  but  as  nothing  happened  on  the  31st, 
he  prepared  to  fall  back  westwards  next  day.  Then,  Feb.  1 
however,  he  was  attacked.  Schwarzenberg  had  con¬ 
centrated  his  main  body,  nearly  125,000  strong,  around  Jan.  30-3 
Bar-sur-Aube  and  Joinville,  and  had  ordered  Wrede  to  join 
it  near  Brienne  on  February  1.  Bliicher  was  in  command 
of  about  80,000  near  Bar-sur-Aube  ;  with  these  he  attacked 
the  French  position  at  La  Rothiere;  but  it  was  a  plain 
frontal  attack  and  began  too  late  in  the  day,  so  that 
Napoleon  was  enabled  to  hold  his  own  till  darkness  fell, 
and  did  not  begin  to  retreat  to  Troyes  until  the  following 
morning,  when  threatened  in  flank  by  Wrede.  He  was 
pursued  without  vigour  and  reached  Troyes  the  following 
day. 

On  the  side  of  the  allies  Schwarzenberg,  in  order  to 
get  back  into  the  original  order  of  march,  sent  Bliicher 
round  to  the  right  flank  again  to  continue  the  advance 
through  Chalons  and  Meaux,  while  he  kept  abreast  with 
him  on  the  line  Troyes-Sens. 

hi.  napoleon’s  second  attack  upon  blucher 

In  spite  of  Napoleon’s  energetic  intervention,  Blucher 
was  still  convinced  that  it  was  a  question  of  a  direct 
advance  on  Paris  and  at  the  most  one  battle  before  the 
capital.  He  consequently  allowed  Yorck,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  driven  Macdonald  out  of  Chalons,  to 
follow  the  latter  down  the  Marne  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
detached  Sacken  to  La  Ferte  to  cut  off  Macdonald’s 
retreat.  The  result  was  that  when  Kleist’s  and  Kapze- 
witsch’s  corps — about  16,000  strong — arrived  to  the  west 
.  of  Chalons,  about  February  10,  Blucher’s  army  was  spread 
out  between  La  Ferte,  Montmirail,  and  Vertus— a  line 
about  forty-five  miles  long. 

Napoleon  was  in  Troyes  looking  in  vain  for  an  oppor-  Feb.  4-5 
tunity  of  striking  a  crushing  blow  at  Schwarzenberg 
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when  he  heard  of  this  disjointed  pursuit  of  Macdonald. 
He  immediately  moved  across  to  Nogent.  Then,  leaving 
Feb.  6  Victor  and  Oudinot  near  there  on  the  Seine  with  30,000 
men,  he  turned  off  with  the  Guard — also  30,000— to 
Sezanne.  From  there  he  smote  Olsufiew’s  isolated  corps 
on  the  10th  at  Champaubert.  Leaving  Marmont  to  check 
Feb.  n  Bliicher’s  advance  from  Vertus,  he  led  his  main  body 
against  Yorck  and  Sacken,  who  were  marching  to  La 
Ferte  on  the  heels  of  Macdonald,  when  they  received 
orders  from  Blucher  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  to  fall 
back  upon  Montmirail  and  Vertus.  He  met  Sacken  and 
a  portion  of  Yorck’s  corps  at  Montmirail  on  the  nth. 
The  separation  of  Yorck’s  corps  made  him  superior  in 
Feb.  1 1- 12  numbers,  and  he  forced  them  back  to  Chateau-Thierry, 
where  the  remainder  of  Yorck’s  force  stood.  Meanwhile 
Blucher  took  no  action  against  Marmont. 

On  the  13th  Napoleon  left  Mortier  to  contain  Yorck  and 
Sacken  while  he  dashed  off  with  his  main  body  to  Mont¬ 
mirail  to  strike  Blucher;  Marmont  received  orders  to  fall 
back  on  Montmirail  and  draw  Blucher  after  him.  Blucher 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  followed  Marmont  to  within  a  few 
Feb.  14  miles  of  Montmirail,  where  Napoleon  joined  the  latter 
with  a  division  and  6,000  cavalry  under  Grouchy.  When 
he  found  Napoleon  was  present  in  person,  Blucher 
immediately  ordered  a  retreat ;  but  he  was  headed  off  at 
Etoges  by  Grouchy,  and  attacked  a  second  time.  He 
eventually  reached  Chalons  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
(a  distance  of  forty  miles),  and  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  days  drew  in  Yorck  and  Sacken,  who  had  also 
retreated  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Rheims.  Continuing 
his  retreat  on  the  1 8th,  he  acted  upon  Schwarzenberg’s 
suggestion,  and  led  his  troops  round  by  Arcis-sur-Aube 
to  Mery-sur-Seine,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  main  army, 
Feb.  21  arriving  there  on  the  21st. 

IV.  napoleon’s  FIRST  ATTACK  UPON  SCHWARZENBERG 

While  Napoleon  was  away  operating  against  Blucher 
at  Montmirail,  Schwarzenberg  seized  Troyes  and  con- 
Feb.  7  tinued  his  advance  on  an  outspread  front  to  the  Yonne 
Feb.  11  and  the  Seine.  On  the  nth  the  Prince  of  Wurttemberg 
stormed  Sens  and  threw  forward  advanced  troops  to 
Feb.  12  Fontainebleau.  Next  day  Schwarzenberg  made  a  general 
attack  on  the  line  of  the  Seine  from  Nogent  to  Montereau, 
and  Victor  and  Oudinot  fell  back  to  within  about  twelve 
miles  of  Paris.  Napoleon  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
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Blucher  alone  and  turning  back  too,  but  he  eventually 
decided  to  remain  another  day  at  Chateau-Thierry.  On 
this  day,  the  14th,  Schwarzenberg  came  within  one  day’s  Feb.  14 
march  of  Paris  and  right  in  rear  of  Napoleon  ;  the  Em¬ 
peror  thereupon  retreated  hastily  after  another  fight  at 
Vauchamp  (three  miles  east  of  Montmirail)  in  order  to 
save  his  capital. 

He  now  had  to  choose  between  two  courses  He 
could  either  throw  himself  directly  across  Schwarzen- 
berg’s  path  on  the  Yeres,  or  fall  upon  his  right  flank  at 
Nogent.  To  reassure  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  he 
chose  the  former  course.  After  sending  Macdonald  from  Feb.  13 
Meaux  to  the  assistance  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  he  him¬ 
self  followed  with  the  Guard  and  Ney  in  two  forced 
marches,  travelling  fifty  miles  in  two  days  and  a  night. 
Mortier  and  Marmont  remained  watching  Winzingerode, 
at  Soissons,  and  Blucher,  also  in  that  neighbourhood. 

On  the  17th  Napoleon,  with  50,000  men,  attacked  Feb.  17 
Wittgenstein’s  advanced  guard  near  Mormant  and  de¬ 
feated  it,  whereupon  Wittgenstein’s  main  body  promptly 
fell  back  to  Provins,  and  Wrede  with  the  Vth  Corps  to 
Bray.  The  following  day  Napoleon  turned  against  the 
next  column,  the  Prince  of  Wurttemberg’s  (I Vth),  at  Mon- 
tereau,  and  also  drove  it  back  across  the  Seine.  This 
compelled  the  Prince’s  advanced  troops  to  evacuate 
Fontainebleau  again.  Napoleon  then  crossed  the  Seine 
with  Macdonald  at  Montereau  in  pursuit  of  Schwarzen¬ 
berg  (which  lost  him  one  day),  while  Oudinot  followed 
through  Bray. 

Napoleon  ascribed  Schwarzenberg’s  retreat — which 
now  took  place — entirely  to  his  successes  at  Mormant 
and  Montereau.  But  Schwarzenberg,  on  hearing  from 
Blucher  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  had  already 
ordered  a  retreat  on  the  15th,  with  the  intention  of  sup¬ 
porting  Blucher  ;  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Corps  were  to  fall 
back  on  Sezanne  while  the  left  wing,  which  was  thrown 
far  out  towards  Paris,  retreated  to  Troyes.  It  was  due 
to  this  order,  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  general 
plan  of  combined  operation,  that  the  main  army  of  the 
allies  was  saved  an  advance  on  a  front  broken  by  the 
Seine  and  the  Yonne,  and  defeat  in  detail  by  Napoleon. 

When  Schwarzenberg  heard  of  Napoleon’s  retreat 
from  the  line  of  the  Yeres  and  Bliicher’s  retreat  towards 
Chalons,  he  hastened  to  concentrate  all  his  available 
forces  behind  the  Seine  around  Mery  and  Troyes.  Not 
until  all  his  corps,  about  180,000  strong,  were  massed  in 
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this  small  area,  did  he  resolve  to  risk  a  battle.  But  before 
Napoleon  could  get  his  60,000  men  across  the  Seine  at 
Nogent  and  accept  this  battle,  the  situation  suddenly 
changed. 

v.  napoleon’s  third  attack  upon  blucher 

On  the  22nd  Schwarzenberg  received  intelligence  that 
Augereau  was  advancing  from  Lyon  to  Dijon,  whereupon 
the  1st  Corps  was  sent  back  to  Dijon  to  reinforce  the 
allies  there,  and  the  idea  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  was 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time  Billow  reported  his  arrival 
at  Laon  with  30,000  men,  adding  that  he  and  Winzin- 
gerode  were  in  a  very  exposed  position  there.  On  the 
urgent  instance  of  Blucher,  who  wanted  to  avenge  his 
defeat,  and  also  to  get  his  army  away  from  a  part  of  the 
country  that  had  been  drained  of  all  its  supplies,  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  separate  army  on  the  right  wing. 

Blucher  was  to  join  forces  with  Billow  and  Winzin- 
gerode,  making  a  total  of  130,000  men,  and  to  advance 
independently  on  Paris.  Schwarzenberg,  who  had  to 
send  the  1st  Corps  and  Moritz  Liechtenstein’s  cavalry 
to  Dijon  against  Augereau,  was  to  remain  on  the  Aube 
with  the  remainder  and  hold  Napoleon,  retreating,  if  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  Langres ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Napoleon  fell  back,  he  was  to  press  forward 
after  him. 

Blucher  marched  off  to  the  right  flank  on  the  24th. 
Schwarzenberg  then  evacuated  Troyes,  and  fell  back 
slowly  to  the  Aube,  and  across  it  to  Colombe.  Napoleon 
occupied  Troyes  and  followed  him.  Blucher’s  plan  was 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Billow  and  Winzingerode  at 
Meaux  on  the  march  to  Paris.  After  crossing  the  Aube, 
he  drove  back  Marmont  through  Sezanne  to  La  Ferte, 
whereupon  Marmont  joined  Mortier  at  Meaux.  Blucher 
crossed  the  Marne  at  La  Ferte  on  the  27th  with  Yorck’s 
and  Kleist’s  corps  ;  there  he  proposed  to  wait  for  Billow. 
Langeron  and  Sacken  were  still  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Marne  near  Chateau-Thierry.  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
however,  crossed  over  and  attacked  Yorck  and  Kleist, 
defeating  them  and  driving  them  back  into  La  Ferte. 
Blucher  immediately  concentrated  his  four  corps  at 
Chateau-Thierry;  but  now  he  heard  Napoleon  was 
approaching  again. 

Napoleon  had  been  informed  by  Marmont  of  Blucher’s 
separation  from  the  main  army,  and  he  asked  himself 
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whether  he  should  continue  to  follow  Schwarzenberg 
or  throw  himself  upon  Bliicher  again.  He  chose  the 
latter  course,  on  account  of  the  impression  Bliicher’s 
advance  would  make  in  Paris.  Leaving  30,000  men  on 
the  Aube  under  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  to  try  to 
keep  back  Schwarzenberg,  he  took  the  remaining  25,000 
to  join  the  15,000  that  were  with  Marmont  and  Mortier. 

He  headed  for  La  Ferte,  crossed  the  Aube  at  Arcis,  and 
reached  the  Marne  on  March  2,  having  covered  75 
miles  in  5  days.  The  following  day  he  sent  troops 
across  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  La  Ferte;  March  3 
it  took  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bridging 
materials. 

On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  Bliicher  had 
retreated  northwards  with  all  his  forces  to  Soissons, 
with  the  idea  of  joining  Biilow  further  north  than  he 
originally  intended.  Billow,  in  the  meantime,  had 
attacked  Soissons,  and  the  small  fortress  surrendered 
just  at  the  auspicious  moment  for  Bliicher,  who  avoided 
a  blow  from  Napoleon  by  drawing  back  his  troops, 
exhausted  by  continual  night  marching,  upon  the  fortress 
and  joining  Billow  there.  The  two  together  took  up  a 
position  with  1 10,000  men  behind  the  Aisne,  between 
Soissons  and  Berry. 

Napoleon  then  decided  to  strike  at  Bliicher’s  left 
flank,  basing  himself  on  Reims,  and  to  endeavour  to 
drive  off  the  two  allied  generals  northwards.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  led  his  main  body  off  to  the  right  to  Berry-  March  4- 
au-Bac ;  Marmont  and  Mortier  were  left  at  Soissons  to 
make  demonstrations.  On  the  6th  he  crossed  the  Aisne 
near  Berry.  Bliicher  thereupon  sent  Biilow  back  to  March  6 
Laon  ;  Woronzow  and  Sacken  were  to  cover  this  move¬ 
ment  from  Craonne  (5  miles  north-west  of  Berry) ; 
Winzingerode,  Yorck,  and  Kleist  were  at  the  same  time 
to  march  round  to  the  north  and  east  of  Berry,  and 
fall  upon  Napoleon’s  right  flank.  This  complicated 
manoeuvre  led  to  an  engagement  at  Craonne,  in  which 
Napoleon  attacked  and  defeated  Woronzow;  Yorck,  March  7 
Kleist,  and  Winzingerode  were  not  involved  at  all. 
Bliicher  then  withdrew  all  his  forces  to  Laon. 

As  soon  as  Bliicher  was  out  of  Soissons  again,  March  8 
Napoleon  branched  off  to  Ange  Gardien,  half-way 
between  Soissons  and  Laon.  Marmont,  with  about 
12,000  men,  remained  near  Craonne  as  a  right  flank 
column.  Napoleon  attacked  Laon  on  the  9th — with  March  9 
35,000  men  against  100,000 — but  was  repulsed;  Marmont 
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was,  also  attacked  and  driven  off  by  Bliicher’s  left  wing 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  after  which  Blticher 
hoped  that  Napoleon  would  retreat  with  his  main  body 
next  day. 

Instead  of  this,  Napoleon  not  only  held  his  ground, 
March  io  but  even  attacked  Laon1  a  second  time.  This  made  such 
an  impression  on  Gneisenau — who  was  acting  for 
Blticher,  while  the  latter  was  ill — that  he  recalled  Yorck 
and  Kleist  from  the  pursuit  of  Marmont.  Napoleon’s 
March  u  attack  failed  again,  however,  and  he  fell  back  to  Soissons 
on  the  i  ith. 

In  spite  of  its  superiority  of  two  to  one,  Bliicher’s 
army  was  not  sent  in  pursuit.  Gneisenau  put  the  allied 
troops  into  quarters  for  a  few  days’  rest,  and  did  not 
March  18  resume  active  operations  until  six  days  later,  when  it 
was  found  that  Napoleon  had  turned  back  against 
Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon  was  consequently  left  a  free 
hand  to  prepare  for  fresh  efforts. 


VI.  NAPOLEON’S  ATTACK  UPON  ST.  PRIEST 

March  ii  On  arriving  at  Soissons,  Napoleon  wanted  to  give 
his  weary  troops  a  short  rest ;  but  he  heard  next  day 
that  St.  Priest,  who  was  approaching  from  the  Rhine, 
and  had  halted  on  the  7th  near  Reims  to  await  rein¬ 
forcements,  had  now  driven  out  the  small  garrison  of 
March  12  Reims  and  forced  it  back  on  Fismes,  where  Marmont 
stood.  Making  Marmont  his  advanced  guard,  Napoleon 
accordingly  marched  out  of  Soissons  again  on  the  night 
of  the  1 2th- 1 3th,  leaving  only  Mortier  with  15,000  men 
to  keep  off  Blticher.  The  distance  from  Soissons  to 
Reims  is  about  30  miles. 

St.  Priest  had  put  his  troops  into  good  quarters  in 
and  to  the  west  of  Reims.  When  Marmont  attacked  his 
March  13  advanced  posts  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  he  thought 
he  only  had  a  reconnaissance  in  force  to  deal  with  ;  but 
the  same  evening  Napoleon’s  main  body  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  completely  defeated  the  allied  troops  that 
were  deployed  to  the  west  of  the  town. 


vii.  napoleon’s  second  attack  upon  schwarzenberg 

March  14-  Napoleon  entered  Reims  on  the  14th,  and  rested  his 
16  main  body  there  the  two  following  days  ;  Ney  went  on  to 
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Chalons.  The  Emperor  was  once  more  between  Blucher 
at  Laon  and  Schwarzenberg.  Meanwhile  Schwarzen- 
berg  had  been  driving  back  the  30,000  men  under  Oudinot  Feb.  26, 
and  Macdonald  across  the  Aube  to  Troyes,  and  from**"?- 
there  again — in  anticipation  of  some  success  on  the  part 
of  Blucher — across  the  Seine  beyond  Provins. 

Once  more,  as  in  February,  Napoleon  had  to  consider 
whether  he  should  throw  himself  right  across  Schwarzen¬ 
berg’s  path  or  fall  upon  him  in  flank  and  rear.  This 
time  he  chose  the  latter  course — among  other  reasons, 
because  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Augereau 
in  this  direction.  Augereau  had  moved  early  in  "March 
from  Lyon  to  Lons-le-Saunier,  where  he  threatened 
Besangon  and  Geneva;  but  Napoleon  was  not  yet 
aware  that  a  hostile  force  under  Bianchi  had  arrived  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  forty  miles  south  of  Dijon,  and  that 
the  1st  Corps  and  Austrian  reserves  had  immediately 
continued  their  advance  southwards,  driving  back 
Augereau  and  occupying  Lyon. 

To  cover  his  rear  Napoleon  left  20,000  men  on  the 
Aisne;  with  25,000  more  he  marched  to  the  Aube,  draw-  March  17- 
ing  back  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  from  Provins  to  rein-  >9 
force  his  right  wing. 

When  he  heard  of  Bluchers  failure  and  Napoleon’s 
advance  from  Reims  to  Chalons,  Schwarzenberg  drew 
in  all  his  advanced  troops  to  Troyes;  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 8th  his  whole  army  was  concentrated  between  Arcis  March  18 
and  Troyes,  so  that  when  Napoleon  captured  Plancy 
next  day  after  a  short  engagement  with  some  Russian 
cavalry,  he  saw  at  once  that  if  he  advanced  farther,  it 
would  be  a  plain  frontal  attack,  not  one  upon  the  enemy’s 
flank  or  rear.  He  consequently  decided  to  retreat  through 
Arcis  to  Vitry,  call  down  Marmont  and  Mortier  from  March  20 
Epernay,  and  attack  Schwarzenberg  a  second  time.  His 
idea  was  to  move  round  through  St.  Dizier  to  Chaumont, 
after  gathering  in  all  available  troops  and  raising  his 
numbers  to  about  65,000;  then,  based  on  Metz,  and  out 
ol  the  immediate  reach  of  Blucher  and  Schwarzenberg, 
to  operate  against  Schwarzenberg’s  rear. 

f  or  the  same  day — the  20th — Schwarzenberg  had  March  20 
ordered  a  concentric  advance  of  all  his  corps  against 
Napoleon’s  position  around  Plancy  and  Arcis.  The 
result  was  an  engagement  at  Arcis  between  Napoleon 
and  Schwarzenberg’s  right  wing  under  Wrede.  On 
the  2 1  st,  when  Napoleon  saw  that  Schwarzenberg’s  far  March  21 
superior  forces  were  all  concentrating  against  Arcis,  he 
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broke  off  the  fighting,  and  marched  off  in  the  evening  to 
Vitry,  leaving  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  to  cover  his 
rear. 

March  21  He  reached  Sommepuis,  ten  miles  short  of  Vitry, 
the  same  night ;  during  the  next  three  days  he  crossed 
the  Marne  south  of  Vitry,  turned  off  to  St.  Dizier,  and 
pressed  on  to  Doulevent  and  Joinville,  while  his  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  occupied  Bar-sur-Aube  and  Chaumont. 
The  Congress  which  was  sitting  at  Chaumont  fled  to 
Dijon.  While  Napoleon  was  carrying  out  this  move¬ 
ment,  Schwarzenberg  crossed  the  Aube  to  the  south-east 
of  Arcis  and  marched  against  him  at  Vitry.  At  the  same 
time  Blucher  crossed  the  Marne  without  opposition  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  Epernay,  and  Chalons ;  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  in  compliance  with  orders,  had  fallen  back 
from  Fismes,  near  Reims,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chalons. 

During  these  four  days  from  March  21  to  24  the  two 
French  Marshals,  who  were  without  certain  knowledge 
about  the  movements  either  of  Schwarzenberg  or  of 
Napoleon,  had  arrived  in  front  of  Vitry,  where  they 
found  they  were  cut  off  from  Napoleon  by  the  whole  of 
Schwarzenberg’s  army,  and  threatened  in  rear  by  the 
Prussians  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

On  the  24th  some  Cossacks  captured  a  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  the  Empress  which  revealed  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  to  Schwarzenberg.  He  thereupon  decided  to  leave 
only  one  corps — Winzingerode’s — to  follow  Napoleon, 
while  he  marched  straight  to  Paris  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne  with  Blucher’s  army  and  the  remainder 
of  his  own.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when  Napoleon 
appeared  at  Plancy,  Schwarzenberg  did  not  retreat — as 
he  expected — to  Bar  and  Chaumont,  but  advanced  to 
Vitry  instead,  upsetting  all  Napoleon’s  calculations  for 
a  decisive  success.  The  Emperor  arrived  in  Doulevent 

March  24  on  the  24th,  and  hoped  to  find  Schwarzenberg  with  a 
large  force  around  Chaumont  and  Bar  next  day.  To  his 
amazement  he  found  that  no  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy 
were  either  before  or  to  the  right  of  him,  and  only  one 
fairly  strong  corps  had  followed  him  as  far  as  St. 

March  27  Dizier.  He  turned  round  upon  Winzingerode  and 
scattered  his  forces,  only  to  discover  that  Schwarzenberg, 
without  taking  further  notice  of  him,  had  marched  off  to 
Paris  three  days  earlier. 
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VIII.  schwarzenberg’s  ADVANCE  ON  PARIS 

When  Marmont  and  Mortier  at  Vitry  became  aware  March  24 
of  Schwarzenberg’s  advance,  they  immediately  fell  back 
on  Paris.  They  became  involved  in  a  rearguard  engage¬ 
ment  and  were  severely  handled  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  March  25 
of  the  fact  that  their  flanks  were  continuously  threatened 
by  Bliicher,  they  retreated  along  the  Seine  so  skilfully 
that  they  were  in  Paris  before  any  of  the  allied  forces, 
and  took  up  a  position  by  Montmartre  Hill  and  Belleville  March  30 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  allies  were  delayed  in 
their  advance  by  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  army 
had  to  cross  by  the  bridges  at  Meaux,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  the  30th  that  they  came  up  and  attacked  the  two 
Marshals  (with  100,000  against  40,000).  The  latter  were 
driven  in  upon  the  city,  and  the  allies  entered  Paris  the 
following  day. 

When  Napoleon  found  that  his  movements  against  March  27 
Schwarzenberg’s  rear  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect, 
he  was  undecided  whether  to  turn  back  from  St. 

Dizier  through  Vitry  and  pursue  the  allies,  or  to  endea¬ 
vour,  on  the  assumption  that  Paris  could  hold  out  until 
April  3  or  4,  to  reach  the  capital  to  the  south  of  them 
through  Troyes  and  Fontainebleau,  and  join  Marmont 
and  Mortier  there.  He  adopted  the  latter  course,  and 
hurried  forward  in  person  to  take  command  in  Paris.  Early  days 
Twenty  miles  south  of  Paris,  however,  he  met  Belliard’s  of  APril 
and  Mortier’s  troops  retreating  southwards  to  the  Loire 
under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  that  the  two  marshals  had 
signed  a  few  hours  previously.  He  turned  back  to 
IFontainebleau,  gathered  together  the  troops — about 
30,000  in  number — that  were  coming  in  by  forced  marches 
from  Troyes,  and  prepared  to  recapture  Paris. 

Marmont  forsook  him,  however,  and  all  resistance  was 
then  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  on  the  6th.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  May  30,  France  resumed  her  boundaries  of  1792,  May  30 
with  the  inclusion  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 

Operations  in  Italy,  1814 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  1813,  Marshal  Belle- 
garde  took  over  the  command  in  Italy  from  Hiller,  but 
the  situation  on  the  Adige  remained  unaltered.  In  spite 
of  the  uncertainty  into  which  the  French  were  thrown 
by  Murat’s  movements,  Viceroy  Eugene  held  his  ground 
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until  eai  ly  in  February  1814*  But  when  Murat  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  allies,  Nugent  was  reinforced  from  Rovigo, 
and  gradually  advanced  towards  Modena  and  Piacenza; 
the  Viceroy  was  then  compelled  to  abandon  the  line  of 
the  Adige  and  fall  back  behind  the  Mincio,  supported  on 
one  side  by  Peschiera  and  on  the  other  by  Mantua  and 
Borghetto  (across  the  river  from  Valeggio).  In  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  he  received  a  communication 
from  Murat  explaining  his  attitude,  which  set  his  mind 
at  ease,  so  he  decided  to  assume  the  offensive  from  Goito 
and  Mantua  against  Bellegarde,  who  was  following  him 
on  a  parallel  line  through  Mantua  and  Valleggio.  At 
the  same  moment,  under  the  impression  that^  Eugene 
would  retire  farther  to  Cremona,  Bellegarde  was  issuing 
orders  for  his  main  body  to  advance  on  the  8th  from 
around  Valeggio  to  Volta;  only  one  division  was  to 
remain  behind  to  watch  Mantua.  In  an  action  on  the 
Mincio  on  that  day  the  French,  advancing  from  Goito 
and  Mantua  to  Roverbella,  drove  back  the  detachments 
from  the  Austrian  left  wing  which  stood  there  and  near 
Pozzolo,  while  on  the  other  hand  Eugene’s  left  wing, 
which  was  weak,  succumbed  to  some  Austrian  columns 
which  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Pozzolo  and  Valeggio.  In 
the  end  both  sides  abandoned  the  offensive  and  drew 
back  their  troops  during  the  night  and  the  following  day 
into  their  original  positions  across  the  river  ;  there  they 
were  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  this 
there  were  only  minor  operations  in  the  Tyrol  and  on  the 
Po.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  after  the  southern  columns 
(Austrian)  of  the  allies  had  occupied  Lyon  and  were 
nearing  Grenoble,  Eugene  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Italy  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  was  being 
arranged.  The  Austrians  occupied  Milan  and  Turin; 
while  Murat  (who  had,  after  all,  not  succeeded  in  becoming 
King  of  Italy)  returned  to  Naples. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  PENINSULAR  WAR 

j  {Map  5) 

Political  Situation  m  the  Peninsula  in  1807-8 

Napoleon  and  Alexander  agreed  at  Tilsit  to  make 
Denmark  and  Portugal  join  in  the  Continental  Blockade 
against  England.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  an  English 
i  fleet  appeared  in  the  Sound  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  Danish  fleet ;  the  Danes  refused,  so  Copenhagen 
was  bombarded  and  the  fleet  captured  or  destroyed. 
Napoleon  replied  to  this  act  of  force  by  another  :  he  sent 
an  army  into  Portugal. 

On  October  25,  1807,  Junot  crossed  the  Bidassoa  with 
25,000  men,  where  it  marks  the  frontier  between  Spain 
and  France  ;  20,000  Spaniards  joined  him,  and  he  entered 
Lisbon  on  the  last  day  of  November.  The  Royal  House 
11  fled  to  Brazil.  Junot  failed  to  seize  the  English  ships, 
but  all  the  harbours  of  Portugal  were  closed  to  them. 

Partly  to  support  Junot  against  landings  of  British 
troops,  partly  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  Spain  down  to 
the  Ebro  and  thus  secure  a  practical  advantage  in 
negotiating  with  her,  Napoleon  sent  three  more  corps, 
about  75,000  strong,  into  Spain  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter.  Murat  was  in  command.  They  were 
to  occupy  Navarre  first,  with  the  fortresses  at  Pampeluna 
and  San  Sebastian,  then  Catalonia,  with  Figueras  and  the 
citadel  of  Barcelona.  Godoy  thereupon  attempted  to 
move  the  Court  of  Charles  IV.  to  Seville,  but  the  people 
,  in  Madrid  opposed  the  more  vigorously  and  Charles  IV. 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand. 

When  he  heard  of  this,  Murat  marched  with  30,000 
men  from  Burgos  to  the  capital.  Charles  revoked  his 
abdication,  but  Ferdinand  VII.  refused  to  accept  the 
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revocation.  With  a  view  to  ending,  or  more  probably 
April  1808  making  use  of,  this  confusion,  Napoleon  came  down  in 
person  to  Bayonne,  cajoled  both  parties  into  handing 
over  the  crown  to  himself,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  brother 
Joseph. 

Napoleon  deceived  himself  with  the  idea  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  grateful  to  him  for  putting  their 
affairs  in  order  and  giving  them  a  new  government.  A 
May  2  popular  rising  in  Madrid  early  in  May  was  suppressed  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  by  Murat,  but  it  spread  fiercely 
all  over  the  provinces.  Local  governing  bodies  and 
Juntas  sprang  up  everywhere ;  general  levies  were 
raised  to  reinforce  the  regular  troops  in  addition  to 
independent  bodies  of  militia.  The  Junta  of  Seville 
assumed  the  government  of  the  country  in  general,  and 
accepted  the  assistance  that  was  promptly  offered  by 
Great  Britain.  The  French  columns  that  were  sent  to 
disperse  the  various  assemblies  had  little  trouble  at  first ; 
the  insurgents  in  Arragon  were  shut  up  in  Saragossa, 
Bessieres  broke  up  two  Spanish  corps  near  Valladolid, 
Moncey  advanced  to  Valencia,  and  Dupont  to  Cordova. 
On  the  strength  of  these  successes  and  after  a  powerful 
section  of  the  aristocracy  had  declared  for  France,  King 
Joseph  entered  Madrid  on  July  20. 

But  almost  simultaneously  with  this  the  French  cause 
received  a  severe  blow.  Dupont,  who  was  in  command 
of  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordova,  found  it 
necessary  to  send  large  detachments  to  guard  his  line  of 
communications,  which  ran  across  the  Sierra  Morena,; 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  Tagus  over  a  length  of  some  220 
miles ;  and  he  was  left  with  only  8,000  in  hand  for  active 
operations  against  the  insurgents  in  his  district.  On  the 
approach  of  a  Spanish  force  of  40,000  under  Castanos 
from  Seville  and  another  of  irregulars  from  Granada,  he 
fell  back  up  the  Guadalquivir  to  Andujar.  Wedell’s 
division  was  sent  to  his  assistance  from  Madrid,  but  did 
not  reach  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena — 
12  miles  from  him — until  the  middle  of  July.  In  the 
meantime  Castanos  had  surrounded  Andujar,  bringing 
up  strong  bodies  from  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
establishing  himself  with  about  18,000  between  Wedell 
and  Dupont. 

Capitu-  Dupont,  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  capitulated  on 
LATioN  of  Juiy  22  to  the  despised  Spanish  peasants.  The  result 
!;^Y12K7N’  of  this  disaster  was  that  King  Joseph  had  to  evacuate 
1808  Madrid  again  on  August  1,  ancl  Moncey  to  give  up  his 
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designs  on  Valencia,  while  the  siege  of  Saragossa  was 
raised  on  the  14th ;  and  all  three  corps  fell  back  in  the 
course  of  the  month  to  the  north  of  Burgos  and  across 
the  Ebro  to  Pampeluna  and  Bilbao. 

Junot’s  position  in  Lisbon  also  became  critical;  and  Early  in 
when  Wellington  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  Au^ust 
with  15,000  British  troops,  he  could  only  muster  about 
9,000  to  lead  against  him ;  the  remainder  were  scattered 
about  holding  detached  posts.  Junot  was  defeated  at  Aug.  20 
Vimiero  and  compelled  to  sign  the  humiliating  Convention 
of  Cintra,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  had  to  evacuate 
Portugal  immediately,  while  at  the  same  time  the  English 
fleet  was  bound  to  transport  his  troops  back  to  France. 

This  Convention  was  considered  far  too  lenient  in 
England,  and  Wellington  was  severely  blamed ;  the 
more  so  because  15,000  more  British  troops  landed  in 
Portugal  soon  after. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Anglo-Spanish. — The  Central  Junta  now  set  to  work,  August 
on  an  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm,  to  raise  new  *nd  ,  , 
armies  for  the  purpose  of  driving  back  the  French  q,ullJLr 
even  from  behind  the  Ebro.  They  hoped  to  muster 
180,000  men  by  the  end  of  October,  in  addition  to  40,000 
British  that  would  join  them  from  Lisbon  and  Corunna. 

But  there  was  no  clear  plan  of  operations,  and  the  Junta, 
which — like  every  Republic — was  jealous  of  a  successful 
general,  did  not  even  give  the  chief  command  to  the 
victor  of  Baylen.  Castanos  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  command  of  the  relatively  weak  “  Central  Army,”  End  of 
which  stood  on  the  Ebro  above  Saragossa,  30,000  strong,  0ctober 
while  Palafox,  the  Governor  of  Saragossa,  stood  next 
him  near  Pampeluna  in  command  of  nearly  50,000.  A 
third  army  was  formed  in  Asturias  under  Blake  ;  10,000 
men  under  La  Romana,  just  returned  from  operating  in 
Denmark,  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  force.  The  formation 
and  distribution  of  these  three  armies  led  at  length  to  a 
plan  of  campaign,  which  was  to  advance  from  both  wings 
against  the  French  in  an  enveloping  movement  and  cut 
them  off  from  France. 

Early  in  October  25,000  British  troops  under  Moore 
advanced  from  Portugal  into  Spain.  The  infantry 
moved  in  three  columns  far  apart  from  one  another,  by 
Celorico,  Guarda,  and  Coria,  while  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  roads  were  reported 
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impassable  for  them,  were  sent  round  entirely  by  them¬ 
selves  south  of  the  Tagus  through  Truxillo  to  Madrid. 
I  he  infantry  arrived  in  Salamanca  between  November  13 
and  23,  but  the  others  did  not  join  them  till  December  4 
and  5.  A  second  British  force  landed  at  Corunna 
towards  the  end  of  October,  about  12,000  strong,  and 
reached  Astorga  a  month  later,  also  split  up  in  groups. 
All  these  gave  the  allies  a  total  of  about  160,000,  but 
there  was  no  prospect  of  combined  action  on  the  Ebro 
before  the  middle  of  December.  Blake,  however,  would 
not  wait  so  long,  because  he  quite  rightly  foresaw  that 
the  French  would  also  be  strengthening  their  position 
the  whole  time. 

Aug.  2  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the  catastrophe  at  Baylen 
on  his  way  back  from  Bayonne  to  Paris.  He  decided 
to  intervene  in  person  in  Spain,  with  the  twofold  object 
of  restoring  his  prestige  there  and  of  impressing  Austria, 
which  was  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
the  disasters  of  1805.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  have 
150,000  men  available  south  of  the  Pyrenees  before  the 
end  of  October;  so  he  employed  the  three  months' 
interval  in  negotiating  once  more  with  Russia  at  the 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  with  a  view  to  covering  his  rear 
against  Austria. 

There  were  three  bodies  of  French  troops  that 
Napoleon  had  told  off  to  watch  the  coasts  in  Spain. 
They  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
men  were  drawn  from  the  recruit  levies  of  1807.  When 
European  relations  became  strained  and  the  intervention 
of  Great  Britain  began  to  appear  probable,  Napoleon,  in 
the  winter  of  1807,  drew  first  of  all  the  Guard  and  ten 
regiments  from  various  corps  of  the  “Grande  Armee” 
in  East  Prussia,  then  also  portions  of  different  dragoon 
and  artillery  regiments,  with  a  view  to  reorganising  them 
and  sending  them  to  reinforce  the  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  troops  in  Spain.  Troops  were  also  taken  from 
Genoa,  Turin,  and  the  south  of  France:  in  all  about 

Aug.  5,  100,000.  After  the  Capitulation  of  Baylen,  Napoleon 

1808  drew  110,000  more  from  Germany:  Victor’s  corps  from 
Berlin,  Ney’s  and  Mortier’s  from  Silesia,  the  Polish 
contingent  8,000  strong,  and  three  dragoon  divisions. 
Holland  had  to  contribute  3,000  men,  Saxony  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  7,000  each.  In  October 
Lannes’  and  Soult’s  corps  followed  ;  so  that  only  100,00c 
French  troops  were  left  in  Germany,  while  more  than 
300,000  marched  into  Spain, 
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Of  these  there  were,  towards  the  end  of  October,  only 
125,000  combatants  on  the  Ebro  around  Miranda  and 
Vitoria,  and  45,000  in  Catalonia.  Mortier’s  corps  (the 
6th)  and  Junot’s  (the  8th),  50,000  strong,  would  not 
be  in  time  to  cross  the  frontier  before  December ;  Soult 
received  orders  to  halt  while  still  in  the  east  of  France, 
on  account  of  the  preparations  that  were  being  made  in 
Austria.  But  Napoleon  thought,  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  Spanish  mobilisation,  that  the  130,000  men  he  already 
had  on  the  spot  would  be  enough  to  open  hostilities 
with,  although  they  themselves  were  imperfectly  organ¬ 
ised  and  seriously  deficient  in  boots  and  clothing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  sealed  an  alliance  with  Russia  at  Erfurt, 
he  hurried  into  Spain,  travelling  on  horseback  to  save 
time,  and  arrived  in  Bayonne  on  November  3. 

Distribution  of  Forces  early  in  November  1808 

In  the  centre,  on  the  main  road  from  Miranda  through 
Tolosa  to  Bayonne,  stood  the  cavalry  reserve  under 
Bessieres,  Soult  (2nd  Corps),  Victor  (1st),  Ney  (6th), 
and  the  Guard;  about  75,000  opposed  to  the  “Army  of 
Estremadura”  under  Belvedere,  15,000  strong. 

On  the  right  wing,  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  stood 
Lefebvre  (4th),  with  10,000  men  against  Blake’s  45,000. 

On  the  left  wing,  between  Logrono  and  Pampeluna, 
came  Moncey’s  (3rd)  corps  and  another  division,  45,000 
strong,  against  Castanos  and  Palafox  with  75,000,  partly 
regular  troops,  partly  militia. 


Progress  of  the  War 
1808 

I.  NAPOLEON’S  ADVANCE  TO  BURGOS 

Napoleon’s  idea  was  to  advance  to  Burgos  and  inter¬ 
pose  between  the  enemy’s  two  flank  forces  ;  he  would 
thus  break  up  their  position,  and,  by  detaching  troops 
to  strike  their  flank  forces  in  rear,  bring  the  latter 
between  two  fires.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan  in  its 
original  form  proved  impossible,  because  Blake,  before 
the  end  of  October,  drove  Lefebvre  back  from  Bilbao  to 
Durango,  within  one  day’s  march  of  the  main  road  into 
France.  This  necessitated  moving  Victor’s  corps  to 
Bilbao  just  before  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  scene ;  but 
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the  two  Marshals  did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  on 
November  5  a  division  which  had  been  left  behind  alone 
was  again  forced  back  to  Bilbao  by  Blake.  Then,  how¬ 
ever,  Napoleon  intervened,  and  brought  his  two  marshals 
into  line  so  promptly  that  they  advanced  together  against 
Blake’s  main  body  at  Espinosa,  and  completely  de¬ 
feated  it: 

Simultaneously  with  this,  Napoleon,  immediately  after 
his  arrival,  set  his  own  main  column  in  motion  against 
Burgos.  Soult  led  the  way,  and  scattered  Belvedere’s 
1  troops  at  Burgos  ;  from  there  he  was  turned  off*  north¬ 
wards  against  Reinosa  next  day,  to  cut  off*  Blake’s  retreat. 
He  arrived  in  Reinosa  on  the  14th,  but  Blake’s  retreating 
troops  had  already  passed  through  the  day  before.  Large 
numbers  of  them — chiefly  peasant  militia — formed  small 
guerilla  bodies  of  20  to  100  men,  and  harassed  Soult’s 
line  of  retreat  and  that  of  the  main  column.  The  whole 
system  of  communications  was  seriously  hampered,  and 
in  many  cases  whole  companies  or  squadrons  had  to  be 
detached  to  escort  single  despatch-riders.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  guerilla  warfare  against  the  communications 
of  the  French,  which  continued  for  six  years. 

Napoleon  sent  Soult  up  to  Santander,  drew  back 
Victor’s  corps  on  to  the  main  road  again  at  Burgos,  and 
sent  Lefebvre’s  small  corps  out  to  the  right  on  the  Carrion 
as  a  flanking  column,  while  Ney  and  the  cavalry  advanced 
along  the  main  road  to  Madrid. 

Napoleon  heard  at  Burgos  on  the  1 8th  that  Castanos 
still  stood  at  Tudela  on  the  Ebro,  and  decided  to  advance 
against  him.  He  placed  Lannes  in  command  of  a  division 
at  Logrono-'and  of  Moncey’s  corps  at  Lodosa,  with  orders 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  resolutely  on  the  22nd,  while 
Ney  branched  off*  to  the  left  from  Aranda  towards 
Almazan  and  Soria,  to  cut  off  Castanos’  retreat.  Lannes 
succeeded  in  defeating  both  the  Spanish  armies  on 
November  23  near  Tudela,  but  the  attempt  to  cut  them 
off  was  a  failure,  because  Ney  did  not  reach  Soria  until 
the  22nd. 

II.  THE  ADVANCE  TO  MADRID 

Napoleon  remained  without  news  of  Lannes’  success 
until  the  26th,  and  he  had  already  detached  Victor  to 
follow  and  support  Ney ;  but  Victor  was  immediately 
called  back  and  sent  on  again  along  the  main  road  to 
capture  Madrid.  Napoleon  advanced  with  him.  On  the 
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30th,  Victor,  preceded  by  a  squadron  of  Polish  light  horse  Nov.  30 
making  a  great  display,  attacked  the  Spanish  entrench¬ 
ments  in  the  Somosierra  Pass  and  drove  back  the 
defenders,  some  9,000  in  number,  on  Madrid.  Two  days 
later  Napoleon  appeared  before  Madrid,  which  the  mili- Dec.  2 
tary  authorities  wanted  to  evacuate,  but  the  citizens 
proposed  to  defend.  He  bombarded  the  city  on  the  3rd,  Dec.  3-4 
and  entered  it  the  following  day.  During  this  advance, 
with  a  view  to  keeping  his  forces  as  compact  as  possible, 
he  ordered  Lefebvre  to  advance  down  the  Carrion  to 
Madrid,  and  Soult — leaving  only  one  division  behind  in 
Asturias — to  move  down  the  same  river  as  far  asjBurgos  ; 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  December  he  would  have  the 
1st,  6th,  and  4th  Corps  and  the  Guard  in  hand  at 
Madrid,  and  only  Soult  (2nd)  and  Moncey  (3rd) 
would  be  detached — the  latter  near  Saragossa.  Junot 
(8th)  and  Mortier  (5th)  were  crossing  the  frontier  to 
join  him.  Castanos  had  fallen  back  in  the  first  place 
on  Madrid,  and  then,  after  the  4th,  had  again  withdrawn  Dec.  4 
with  the  garrison  of  Madrid  to  Truxillo. 


III.  napoleon’s  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  THE  BRITISH  TROOPS 

During  the  latter  half  of  November  Moore  was 
watching  the  course  of  events  from  Salamanca  with  his 
four  brigades,  in  a  state  of  enforced  inactivity.  When 
he  heard  on  the  28th  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Nov.  28 
Tudela,  he  ordered  a  retreat ;  but  when  further  news 
came  in  that  Napoleon  had  advanced  to  Madrid,  he 
stood  fast  and  drew  in  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  which 
had  just  gone  round  dangerously  close  to  Madrid.  At 
the  urgent  request  of  La  Romana,  who  was  in  Leon 
gathering  together  the  remnants  of  Blake’s  army, 
he  decided  to  attack  Soult’s  weak  corps  and  then 
advance  to  Burgos,  so  as  to  check  Napoleon’s  further 
advance  southwards.  He  marched  off  for  this  purpose  Dec.  10 
on  the  10th.  When  Napoleon  heard  of  this,  he  left 
Madrid  with  Ney’s  corps  and  the  Guard,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  off  Moore’s  retreat,  while  Soult  held 
him  in  front.  Lefebvre  and  Victor  on  the  Tagus  were 
to  cover  Madrid  and  his  left  flank,  while  Moncey  con¬ 
tinued  to  watch  Palafox  in  Saragossa  until  reinforced  by 
Mortier. 

Moore  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  the  Esla  towards  Dec.  24 
Soult  when  he  heard  of  Napoleon’s  approach  from 
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Madrid.  He  immediately  turned  back  through  Benavente 
to  Astorga,  where  he  arrived  before  Napoleon.  When 
he  found  he  had  not  succeeded  in  cutting  off  Moore’s 
retreat,  Napoleon  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  person  and  also 
withdrew  tne  Guard ;  Ney  was  sent  on  alone  to  support 
Soult.  The  latter  had  marched  against  La  Romana  from 
Palencia,  had  defeated  him,  and  pressed  on  to  Astorga; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  Moore  was  already  gone.  He 
pursued  Moore  as  far  as  the  coast,  where,  at  Corunna, 
his  advanced  guard  and  the  British  rearguard  came  into 
contact  on  January  14.  The  British  forces,  reduced  to 
18,000  by  this  time,  were  driven  back  upon  their  ships 
after  the  battle  of  the  16th ;  Corunna  and  Ferrol,  with  all 
the  supplies  they  contained,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Soult. 

After  Napoleon  left  Madrid  to  go  against  Moore,  two 
newly  formed  Spanish  corps  marched  against  Lefebvre 
and  Victor  on  the  Tagus ;  but  one  of  them  was  defeated 
at  Merida  and  thrown  back  across  the  Guadiana  upon 
Cordova,  while  the  other,  advancing  from  Cuenca,  was 
also  defeated  and  dispersed  at  Ucles. 

In  Arragon,  Lannes,  with  Moncey’s  and  Mortier’s 
corps,  40,000  in  all,  had  been  holding  Palafox  locked  up 
in  Saragossa  with  50,000  since  the  end  of  December,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  ultimately  took  place  on 
February  20,  was  already  expected  towards  the  end 
of  January.  St.  Cyr  also  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Catalonia,  after  which  he  relieved 
Barcelona  and  advanced  against  Tarragona  ;  yet  in  spite 
of  all,  the  guerilla  warfare  against  communications  was 
carried  on  with  particular  vigour  in  this  very  neighbour¬ 
hood,  based  on  the  Spanish  strongholds  at  Gerona  and 
Hostalrich. 

Napoleon  reinstated  his  brother  in  Madrid  ;  and  when, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  he  was  called  back  to  France 
by  the  menace  of  another  war  with  Austria,  he  could 
look  back  upon  a  series  of  successes  which  gave  reason 
to  hope  that  Spain  would  soon  be  mastered.  He  even 
took  away  30,000  men  for  service  on  the  Rhine,  without 
feeling  it  endangered  his  interests  in  Spain  in  any  way. 


1809 

Seeing  towards  the  end  of  December  that  La  Romana 
had  fallen  back  upon  Orense — in  the  Minho  Valley — and 
that  British  troops  were  about  to  land  in  Portugal 
again,  Napoleon  sent  Soult  into  Portugal  with  the  2nd 
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and  8th  Corps,  while  Ney  was  told  to  keep  Galicia 
and  Asturias  in  subjection  with  the  6th.  At  the  same 
time  Victor  (1st)  was  to  march  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  from  Merida  against  Lisbon,  and  Lapisse’s  division 
was  to  be  on  the  Coa  as  a  link  between  these  forces ; 
the  main  body  and  the  Guard  were  to  remain  in  Castile 
round  about  Madrid,  in  readiness  to  deal  with  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  in  Andalusia. 

I.  SOULT’s  CONQUEST  OF  NORTHERN  PORTUGAL 

Soult  moved  southwards  from  Santiago  di  Compostella  Feb.  1809 
early  in  February,  and  began  to  meet  with  vigorous 
resistance  as  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  Minho.  Through 
lack  of  bridging  materials  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
force  a  passage ;  so  he  left  his  artillery  and  baggage  in 
the  small  fortress  of  Tuy,  and  moved  with  only  his 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  a  few  light  guns  upstream  to 
Orense,  where  he  established  himself  on  both  sides  of  Till 
the  river  and  halted  fourteen  days  to  rest  his  troops.  March  4 
When  he  resumed  his  advance,  he  once  more  met  with 
opposition,  partly  from  guerilla  bodies,  partly  from 
regular  troops — 16,000  under  La  Romana.  He  only 
managed,  by  sharp  fighting,  to  seize  Braga  and  Chaves. 

On  March  29  he  stormed  Oporto,  which  was  defended 
by  40,000  militia.  From  Oporto  he  tried — but  without 
success — to  link  himself  up  with  Victor  advancing  down 
the  Tagus,  by  means  of  Lapisse’s  division,  which  was  to 
the  north  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  meanwhile  he  drew  in 
his  guns  and  baggage  from  where  he  had  left  them,  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  long  halt  near  Oporto. 

11.  Wellington’s  advance  to  oporto 

The  whole  month  of  April  went  by,  however,  without 
any  news  of  Victor.  Lapisse  had  joined  him,  which 
upset  the  general  plan  and  was  not  necessary  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  reports  came  in  continually  during  the 
following  month  that  strong  British  forces  were  being  May 
assembled  at  Lisbon.  Wellington  landed  there  on 
April  26  with  about  20,000  men  and  large  subsidies  in 
money,  which  enabled  him  to  finance  a  Portuguese 
corps,  which  he  placed  under  Beresford’s  command. 

He  advanced  from  Coimbra  with  over  25,000  men  against  May  4 
Soult,  while  20,000  were  detached  at  Abrantes  to  hold 
Victor  in  check. 
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Wellington’s  right  wing — Beresford — crossed  the 
May  10  Douro  about  30  miles  upstream  from  Oporto  and  drove 
May  n  Loison’s  division  out  of  Amirante  ;  the  following  day  a 
second  column  under  Hill  crossed  a  little  further  west, 
while  Wellington  made  a  direct  attack  at  the  same  time 
May  12  on  Oporto.  Soult  was  preparing  to  rejoin  Loison  on 
the  1 2th,  unaware  that  the  latter  had  been  outflanked 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  when  he  stumbled  upon  Hill 
May  12-19  and  Beresford  and  was  driven  off  in  the  direction  of 
Braga,  Montalegre,  and  Orense,  surrounded  and 
harassed  the  whole  time  by  guerilla  bands.  On  the 
23rd  he  reached  Lugo  without  guns  or  wagons  ;  there 
he  relieved  a  French  brigade  that  had  been  hemmed  in 
by  La  Romana,  and  which  was  intended  to  keep  com¬ 
munications  open  with  Ney.  (The  distance  from  Oporto 
to  Lugo  is  155  miles,  which  he  covered  in  12  days.) 
With  assistance  from  Ney,  Soult  restored  his  troops  to 
fighting  condition,  and  then  put  them  into  quarters  for 
a  rest  at  Zamora  on  the  Douro,  covering  the  enemy’s 
direct  line  of  advance  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

hi.  Wellington’s  advance  against  victor;  talavera 

When  Soult  had  been  driven  off,  Wellington  turned 
back  to  Coimbra  and  Abrantes,  with  the  intention  of 
advancing  against  Victor.  He  was  counting  on  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  co-operation 
with  the  Junta  was  extremely  difficult,  because  although 
it  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  British,  it  distrusted 
them  profoundly,  and  was  entirely  unable  to  grasp  the 
situation  from  the  military  point  of  view.  It  refused  to 
allow  Wellington  to  take  supreme  command,  and  also 
refused  to  allow  him  to  take  Cadiz  as  his  base.  Only 
General  Cuesta’s  army  (14,000)  joined  him  and  advanced 
with  him  against  Victor,  who  immediately  fell  back  up 
the  Tagus  Valley  to  meet  reinforcements  promised  him 
from  Madrid.  Another  Spanish  army  under  Venegas, 
25,000  strong,  operated  independently  from  Granada 
against  Toledo,  threatening  Madrid ;  Beresford  also 
operated  apart  from  Almeida  against  the  right  wing  of 
the  French.  The  total  numbers  were  roughly  150,000 
of  the  allies  against  120,000  French. 

King  Joseph  and  Jourdan,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  finding 
themselves  threatened  from  Truxillo  and  Granada, 
decided  to  leave  only  one  weak  corps  at  Toledo  to 
cover  Madrid,  while  they  sent  the  main  body  to  rein- 
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force  Victor,  and  directed  Soult  and  Ney  to  operate 
from  Zamora  against  Wellington’s  left  flank.  By  this 
arrangement  50,000  men  were  united  under  Victor,  with 
King  Joseph  and  Jourdan  nominally  in  chief  command. 

But  although  Soult  was  still  many  days  distant,  they 
impatiently  attacked  Wellington’s  60,000  in  an  extended  Battle 
position  at  Talavera  without  waiting  for  him,  and  were  0F  Tala 
repulsed.  Wellington,  in  the  choice  of  his  position,  as  juiyA258 
well  as  his  occupation  of  it  and  methods  of  meeting  the  1809 
attack,  adhered  completely  to  the  old  line  of  battle 
system ;  and  after  the  battle  he  made  no  pursuit. 
Jourdan  was  consequently  able  to  establish  himself  July  29 
behind  the  Alberche  in  front  of  Talavera,  and  even  to 
detach  Sebastiani’s  corps  to  Toledo  against  Venegas. 

Soult  was  also  enabled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
operations. 


IV.  SOULT  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  WELLINGTON 

Soult’s  corps  (2nd  and  6th)  marched  southwards 
along  the  Portuguese  frontier  several  days’  marches 
behind  one  another  without  being  molested  by  Beres- 
ford ;  Ney  with  the  6th  reached  Salamanca  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  while  Mortier  (5th),  advancing  from  Sara¬ 
gossa,  joined  Soult  at  Plasencia  on  August  1. 

Wellington  originally  intended  to  advance  against 
Soult,  under  the  impression  that  the  latter  had  only  a 
weak  force  ;  when  he  found  his  mistake,  he  promptly 
fell  back  across  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo.  Soult  with  his 
three  corps  together  had  about  55,000  men  in  hand.  He 
reached  the  Tagus  on  August  7  and  found  the  bridges  at 
Almaraz  and  Arzobispo  broken,  but  forced  a  passage 
the  next  day.  His  own  corps  (2nd)  crossed  above,  and 
Mortier’s  at  Arzobispo,  while  Ney  was  to  cross  by  a 
ford  at  Almaraz  and  threaten  Wellington’s  left  flank. 

Ney,  however,  failed  to  find  this  ford,  and  Wellington 
withdrew  in  safety  to  Badajoz.  His  troops  suffered 
heavily  while  there  from  Guadiana  fever,  as  Victor’s 
had  suffered  on  previous  occasions.  The  French  were 
also  exhausted  by  continual  marching,  so  Soult  aban¬ 
doned  the  pursuit. 

A  portion  of  the  Spanish  forces  under  Cuesta  had 
moved  eastwards  to  the  Madrid-Cordova  road,  when 
Wellington  fell  back.  They  thus  became  involved  in  the 
defeat  which  Sebastiani,  advancing  from  Toledo,  inflicted  Aug.  u 
on  Venegas  near  A1  monacid  de  Toledo. 
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As  Soult  and  Ney  moved  southwards  to  the  Tagus, 
La  Romana  and  Beresford  had  sent  strong  advanced 
parties  against  Madrid.  After  Wellington’s  retreat,  Ney 
turned  back  towards  Salamanca  and  occupied  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 


V.  ACTION  AT  OCANA 

The  French  did  not  follow  up  Sebastiani’s  victory  over 
Venegas,  and  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  organise  a  new 
army  of  50,000  in  the  south.  Under  the  command  of 
Arrizaga  this  force  drove  back  Sebastiani  to  Ocana,  and 
then  swung  round  his  left  wing  until  it  was  quite  close 
to  Madrid.  Soult,  who  was  in  supreme  command  here, 
forthwith  turned  back  Victor’s  corps  from  Toledo  to 
cover  Madrid,  sent  reinforcements  to  Sebastiani,  and 
then,  as  he  found  these  two  corps  held  their  ground, 
advanced  with  Mortier’s  corps  through  Toledo  against 
Arrizaga’s  left  wing  at  Ocana.  The  three  French  corps 
Nov.  18  made  a  concentric  attack  on  the  Spaniards  and  com¬ 
pletely  routed  them  ;  the  remnants  of  their  forces  fled 
southwards  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Morena. 

All  this  time  Wellington  was  involved  in  disputes  with 
the  Junta  of  Seville,  and  delayed  at  Badajoz ;  then,  in 
the  course  of  September,  he  retreated  into  Southern 
Portugal.  The  French  had  also  been  successful  in 
Arragon  and  Catalonia,  although,  after  Mortier  left  there 
for  Madrid  in  June,  Suchet  (in  place  of  Moncey)  had 
remained  alone  near  Saragossa,  with  only  20,000  men. 
Attacked  by  some  Spaniards,  he  drove  them  back  east- 
Dec.  n  wards  into  Catalonia,  and  on  December  11  St.  Cyr 
captured  Gerona. 


1810 

I.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ANDALUSIA 

In  the  new  situation  brought  about  by  the  battles  of 
Talavera  and  Ocana  the  French  had  to  decide  whether 
they  would  operate  against  Seville  and  Cadiz  or  against 
Lisbon.  In  the  former  case  they  would  threaten  the 
arsenal,  depots,  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  latter  the  chief  base  of  the  British  forces.  King 
Joseph,  who  was  inclined  to  adopt  conciliatory  methods, 
thought  the  pacification  of  the  Spaniards  would  be 
brought  about  more  speedily  by  the  occupation  of 
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Andalusia;  Napoleon’s  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
that  the  British  should  be  attacked  in  Lisbon  and  driven 
out  of  the  country,  as  they  were  the  most  difficult  of  his 
adversaries,  and  the  real  promoters  of  the  Spanish 
insurrections.  But  his  orders  arrived  too  late.  The 
reinforcements  sent  down  to  Spain  after  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  (October  1809)  were  scarcely  in  sight,  when 
Soult  advanced  across  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  to  the  Jan.  1810 
Guadalquivir.  Victor  occupied  Cordova  on  January  22, 
Sebastiani  Granada  a  few  days  later,  and  Mortier  Seville 
early  in  February.  The  Supreme  Junta  fled  to  Cadiz. 

Soult  promptly  followed  it  there,  and  Victor’s  corps  cut 
off  the  island  fortress  by  seizing  the  strong  inland  posi¬ 
tions  at  Chiclana.  But  they  could  do  nothing  against 
the  enemy’s  communications  by  sea  ;  and  though  Soult 
brought  gun  after  gun — about  300 — into  action  against 
the  place,  he  failed  to  capture  the  defences  and  set  Victor’s 
corps  free  to  act  elsewhere.  The  result  was  that  some 
25,000  French  troops  were  detained  there  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  occupation  of  Andalusia — about  two 
and  a  half  years.  It  is  true  that  they  were  keeping  a  still 
larger  Anglo-Spanish  force  of  about  35,000  cut  off  from 
the  field ;  but  by  the  time  Soult  had  detached  nearly 
20,000  more  of  his  60,000  to  garrison  various  towns,  he 
had  at  the  most  20,000  left  available  for  field  operations, 
and  even  after  the  Spaniards  had  taken  over  some  of 
these  garrison  duties,  he  still  had  less  than  35,000  in 
hand.  Added  to  this,  communications  with  Madrid  and 
the  other  provinces  were  frequently  interrupted  for  weeks 
and  months  on  end,  so  that  combined  operations  were 
difficult  to  organise.  Thus  it  was  that  the  whole  task  of 
driving  out  Wellington  eventually  fell  upon  Massena. 
Napoleon’s  plan  that  Massena  and  Soult  should  converge 
together  on  Lisbon,  Soult  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus  and 
the  other  to  the  north,  was  not  carried  out.  Looked  at 
solely  from  the  military  point  of  view,  the  conquest  of 
Andalusia,  or  at  any  rate  the  extension  of  the  French 
occupation  to  Granada  and  Malaga,  proved  a  heavy 
burden  in  the  end. 


II.  MASSENA’s  ADVANCE  TO  LISBON 

For  his  descent  into  Portugal  in  May  1810  Massena 
assembled  his  command  at  Salamanca:  Ney’s  corps 
(6th)>.  Junot’s  (8th),  and  a  new  one,  the  7th,  under 
Reynier ;  about  45,000  combatant  troops  and  30,000 
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others.  Ten  thousand  remained  in  Asturias,  15,000  on 
the  Esla  (near  Zamora),  and  20,000  near  Valladolid,  to 
cover  the  right  flank  and  rear.  In  June  Massena  began 
the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  fell  on  July  10; 
he  then  turned  against  Almeida,  which  also  fell,  on 
August  25.  Wellington  had  advanced  earlier  in  the 
year  to  the  Coa,  around  Guarda  and  Almeida,  leaving 
20,000  men  under  Hill  on  the  Tagus  to  watch  Reynier, 
who  was  keeping  open  Massena’s  communications  with 
Soult. 

After  the  capture  of  Almeida,  however,  Massena  gave 
up  these  communications  with  Soult  and  drew  in  Reynier, 
in  order  to  advance  against  the  Mondego  and  attack 
Wellington  before  Hill  had  time  to  rejoin  him.  Welling¬ 
ton  fell  back  before  him  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mondego.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  supplies  more 
easily,  Massena  did  not  follow  him  straight,  but  marched 
round  through  more  fertile  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river.  Wellington,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been 
rejoined  by  Hill,  took  up  a  very  strong  position  at 
Sept.  27  Busago.  Massena  attacked  him  vigorously  there,  and 
lost  a  quarter  of  his  force — already  none  too  strong — 
without  succeeding  in  breaking  through ;  he  then 
marched  round  to  Coimbra,  and  Wellington  fell  back 
behind  the  strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  he  had 
been  preparing  for  months  beforehand.  Massena  arrived 
Oct.  8  before  the  lines  early  in  October ;  but  as  he  knew  his 
40,000  men  were  weaker  by  about  one-third  than  the 
British  force,  he  did  not  venture  on  an  attack. 

Torres  Vedras. — In  1809  the  Spaniards  had  refused  all 
Wellington’s  requests  to  be  allowed  to  use  Cadiz  as  his 
base,  and  he  had  then  begun  to  establish  a  safe  landing- 
place  and  stronghold  for  his  depots  in  Lisbon.  Civilian 
labour  was  called  in,  and  by  October  1810  a  large  number 
of  fortifications  had  sprung  up  on  the  coast  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Lisbon,  defending  the  anchorage.  It  was 
arranged  that  in  case  of  an  attack  the  fleet  should  land 
about  6,000  men  and  100  guns  to  occupy  them  ;  further¬ 
more,  entrenchments  and  batteries  were  constructed  on 
the  heights  north  of  Lisbon,  where  the  four  main  roads 
from  the  north  and  east  crossed  them,  and  in  this  way  a 
safe  camping-ground  was  marked  off.  These  fortifications 
were  about  12  miles  from  the  Portuguese  capital  on  the 
right  flank,  where  they  touched  the  Tagus,  and  about 
25  miles  off  on  the  left  flank,  by  the  coast.  The  lines 
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extended  over  a  front  of  some  22  miles,  and  required 
30,000  men  and  250  guns  for  their  defence.  As  Welling¬ 
ton  still  had  30,000  men  in  hand  to  meet  Massena’s  attacks 
after  making  all  the  necessary  deductions,  they  were 
practically  impregnable. 

To  meet  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
supplies  caused  by  continual  raids  on  his  depots  and 
communications,  Massena  tried  to  obtain  a  footing  to  the 
south  of  the  Tagus  also,  but  failed.  Soult,  who  should 
have  been  able  to  help  him  from  Badajoz,  knew  nothing 
of  the  difficulties  he  was  in  until  early  in  181 1.  When  the 
winter  rains  began,  Massena  fell  back  a  few  miles  to  the 
line  Leiria-Santarem,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.  This  situation  continued  until  March  the  March 
following  year.  *8ii 

With  the  continuous  and  comparatively  peaceful 
occupation  of  Andalusia  and  the  retreat  of  Wellington 
to  Lisbon,  the  overthrow  of  Spain  and  Portugal  appeared 
complete.  Yet  the  progress  of  the  French  on  the  Lower 
Ebro  and  along  the  coast  was  the  only  part  of  their 
success  that  could  in  any  sense  be  called  permanent. 

Early  in  1810  they  had  occupied  Barcelona,  and  Suchet, 
operating  from  Arragon  in  step  with  Soult  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  attacked  Valencia.  In  compliance  with  orders 
received  from  Napoleon  he  turned  back  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition  in  March,  in  order  to  silence  the  fortress  on  the 
Ebro  before  going  any  farther.  On  May  14  he  cap¬ 
tured  Lerida  after  several  fruitless  attempts  had  been 
made  to  relieve  it,  and  on  June  3  he  also  seized  the  small 
fortress  of  Mequinensa.  Then,  while  Macdonald,  with 
30,000  men  based  on  Gerona,  held  Catalonia  in  sup¬ 
pression,  Suchet  with  20,000  marched  down  the  Ebro  and  jan.  2, 
stormed  Tortosa,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  country  to  1811 
the  north  of  the  Ebro  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  also  gave  every  sign  of  becoming  more  settled  and 
peaceable. 


181 1 

I.  MASSENA  IN  EVIL  STRAITS  ;  SOULT’s  ADVANCE  UPON 

BADAJOZ 

Reduced  by  hunger,  privation,  and  sickness,  and 
without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  a  successful 
assault,  Massena’s  army,  after  five  months  spent  before 
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Wellington’s  entrenchments,  was  in  desperate  straits. 
Napoleon  sent  him  orders  to  hold  out  and  promised  that 
he  would  form  a  reserve  army  at  Valladolid,  while  Soult 
had  also  been  ordered  to  advance  to  his  assistance.  Both 
these  measures  came  too  late.  Soult  only  heard  oi 
Massena’s  position  early  in  January.  He  then  advanced 
with  a  force  of  20,000  from  Cordova  and  Seville  against 
Badajoz,  but  was  detained  besieging  Olivenza  until  the 
22nd,  and  again  before  Badajoz,  where  some  12,00c 
Spanish  troops  already  stood,  and  to  which  Wellington 
now  detached  La  Romana’s  corps,  until  March  11.  Not 
until  he  had  defeated  La  Romana  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Badajoz  did  the  fortress  surrender.  Massena 
could  not  wait  for  this  success  ;  a  week  before  it  came 
he  left  the  Tagus  and  retreated  northwards.  On  his 
departure,  however,  Soult  no  longer  dared  to  advance 
90  miles  alone  against  Wellington,  who  had  three  times 
as  many  men  in  hand.  So  the  whole  operation  against 
Lisbon  failed  through  the  lack  of  timely  co-operation  and 
of  unity  in  the  leadership. 


II.  MASSENA’S  RETREAT  TO  SALAMANCA 

I 

Massena’s  first  care  was  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  carry 
his  sick  and  his  depots  with  him,  so  he  retreated  towards 
Coimbra  and  Oporto  instead  of  going  up  the  Tagus 
Valley.  In  the  latter  case  he  would  have  drawn  nearer 
to  Soult,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  would  have  had  to 
pass  Abrantes,  which  was  held  by  the  enemy.  But  when 
he  found  a  new  British  force  was  landing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mondego,  and  Wellington  was  pursuing  him  closely, 
he  turned  off  eastwards  to  avoid  falling  between  two 
fires.  This  took  him  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
through  bare  and  hilly  country  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  drained  of  all  its  supplies  by  Wellington  the  year 
before ;  and  the  sufferings  of  his  troops  were  increased. 
He  made  a  short  halt  at  Guarda ;  then  his  left  wing 
under  Reynier  was  pressed  very  hard  at  Sabugal, 
and  he  continued  his  retreat  across  the  hills  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  the  Coa.  Here  he  repelled  an  attack 
by  Wellington  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  but  had  to  fall 
back  again — joined  by  the  garrison  of  Almeida — into 
Salamanca,  where  he  put  his  troops  into  quarters. 
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III.  soult’s  second  attack  upon  badajoz 

Soult  was  not  left  long  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Badajoz.  Soon  after  he  had  captured  the  place,  he 
received  information  that  Victor’s  corps  had  been  attacked 
by  superior  forces  at  Chiclana,  outside  Cadiz.  It  was  March  5 
a  reminder  to  him  that  he  himself  was  tied  down  in 
Andalusia.  He  detached  Mortier  with  15,000  men  to 
watch  the  Portuguese  frontier;  with  the  remainder  he 
marched  southwards  to  Cadiz  to  support  Victor,  and 
oppose  any  attempts  to  land  British  troops  there’  He 
succeeded  in  his  object.  But  Mortier  was  no  sooner  left 
alone  near  Badajoz,  than  Wellington,  now  free  from  the 
threat  of  Massena’s  presence,  laid  siege  successively  to 
Olivenza  and  Badajoz  with  a  British  force  under 
Beresford  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  freshly  organised 
Spanish  force.  Beresford  took  up  a  position  south-east 
ol  Badajoz,  near  Albuera,  watching  Girard  (Mortier’s 
successor),  who  had  fallen  back  to  Llerena.  Soult  was 
consequently  obliged  to  return  to  Badajoz  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  spared  from  Cadiz.  He  joined  Girard  at  Llerena,  battle 
and  attacked  Beresford  with  great  vigour  at  Albuera  ;  but  of 
he  failed  to  capture  the  position  and  was  compelled  to  ^LBUERA 
fall  back  again  to  Llerena.  May  13 


iv.  soult’s  third  attack  on  badajoz 

Meanwhile  Marmont  had  taken  over  the  chief  command  June 
at  Salamanca  from  Massena,  with  orders  to  join  Soult 
near  Merida,  and  with  him  renew  the  attack  on  Lisbon. 

With  the  reserve  corps  under  Hrouet  (the  9th),  which 
aad  been  assembled  at  Valladolid  and  which  also  joined 
^oult  about  this  time,  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
marshals  came  to  about  65,000.  d  hey  met  twenty  miles 
aorth  of  Merida,,  and  marched  straight  upon  Campo  June  17 
Mayor  and  Badajoz.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  their 
approach,  Wellington  raised  the  siege  of  Badajoz  and 
withdrew  to  Portalegre,  while  the  Spaniards  once  more 
vvent  off  independently  and,  after  advancing  from  Huelva 
0  threaten  the  French  at  Seville,  returned  to  Cadiz. 

We  can  pass  over  the  continual  marching  to  and  fro 
)n  the  Portuguese  frontier  which  occupied  the  summer 
ind  autumn  of  this  year ;  it  recalls  the  strategy  of  the 
.any  Revolution,  which  consisted  in  wearing  out  your 
me  my  by  continual  manoeuvring  and  in  establishing 
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“  cordons  ”  of  detached  positions.  Nor  is  there  any  neec 
to  dwell  upon  the  various  attempted  landings  anc 
counter-attacks  in  the  south  of  Spain  ;  the  only  note¬ 
worthy  point  is  that  Suchet  made  steady  progress  ir  j 
Catalonia.  Towards  the  end  of  June  he  stormed  Tarra¬ 
gona,  for  which  he  was  made  a  marshal ;  late  in  Octobei 
he  captured  Murviedro — the  Saguntum  of  ancien 
history — and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  Valencia 
which  was  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  th( 
operations  of  the  following  year. 

1812  I 

Napoleon  decided  early  in  1812,  with  the  Russian 
campaign  on  his  hands,  to  withdraw  60,000  trainee 
soldiers  from  Spain,  to  content  himself  with  the  occu 
pation  of  the  country  north-east  of  the  Ebro,  and  to  drav 
back  all  his  forces  there.  Joseph  and  the  generals  ii 
Spain,  however,  opposed  this  evacuation,  and,  unfor; 
tunately  for  him,  Napoleon  allowed  himself  to  be  woi 
over  by  their  arguments,  to  which  Soult’s  success  arounc 
Valencia  lent  additional  weight.  He  consequently  lef 
matters  as  they  stood,  and  Marmont  remained  neaj 
Salamanca  with  60,000  men,  Soult  with  60,000  in  Anda 
lusia,  King  Joseph  with  60,000  in  and  around  Madrid: 
Suchet  with  40,000  in  Valencia  and  along  the  coast  neaj 
there :  in  all,  220,000  men  for  operations  in  the  field,  anc 
about  75,000  on  lines  of  communication  and  simila 
detached  work. 

Wellington  had  about  85,000  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  in  the  field  in  January,  in  addition  to  which  h 
could  count  upon  about  55,000  Spanish  troops — not  in 
eluding  guerillas — in  either  of  the  two  fields  ot  operation 
between  which  his  choice  lay,  Castile  or  Estremadurc 
The  total  strength  of  the  allies  in  the  field  was  abou 
250,000 ;  and  Wellington,  encouraged  by  the  weakenim 
of  the  French  forces  in  Spain,  hoped  to  take  the  offensiv 
up  the  Tagus  Valley  and  towards  Salamanca  in  May  an< 
June. 

I.  WELLINGTON  ADVANCING  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  UPON 

SALAMANCA 

Wellington  stormed  and  captured  Ciudad  Rodrigo  o: 
January  19  and  Badajoz  on  April  6.  Soult  was  befor 
Cadiz,  which  he  at  length  had  some  hope  ol  capturing 
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when  these  two  events  called  him  back  once  more  to 
the  Guadiana.  When  he  reached  Llerena,  Badajoz  had 
already  fallen,  so  he  turned  back  to  Andalusia.  Welling¬ 
ton,  leaving  Hill  behind  on  the  Tagus,  marched  against 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  assuming  the  offensive 
towards  the  end  of  spring.  Hill  attacked  the  bridge  at  May  19 
Almaraz,  which  was  protected  by  fortifications,  and  thus 
broke  off  communications  between  Marmont  and  Soult, 
whereupon  Wellington  advanced  with  his  main  body 
from  the  Agueda  against  Salamanca. 

At  first  Marmont  could  only  oppose  about  30,000  men 
to  Wellington,  and  he  took  his  stand  with  them  on  the 
Guarena  and  near  the  bend  of  the  Tormes.  Wellington 
seized  Salamanca  towards  the  middle  of  June,  and  en¬ 
trenched  himself  there.  Marmont  fell  back  to  the  north 
of  the  Douro,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  Bonnat’s  division 
[15,000  strong)  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  weeks;  in 
addition  to  these,  King  Joseph  announced  his  intention 
of  bringing  20,000  more  from  Madrid  to  Salamanca. 

Wellington  now  stood  in  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  enemy’s  forces  ;  yet  he  contented  himself  with  follow¬ 
ing  Marmont  slowly  to  Toro  and  Tordesillas  on  the 
Douro. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  when  Bonnat  joined  Mar¬ 
mont,  but  King  Joseph  was  still  some  eight  days  distant, 
Marmont  assumed  the  offensive  alone,  for  fear  of  having 
to  serve  under  the  King  or  Jourdan. 

II.  MARMONT’s  COUNTER-ATTACK  ;  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA 

He  began  by  making  demonstrations  at  Toro  ;  then  he 
threw  his  45,000  men  rapidly  across  the  Douro  at  Tor¬ 
desillas,  and  advanced  up  the  Trabancos  and  Guarena, 
manoeuvring  Wellington  back  upon  Salamanca.  When 
he  arrived  in  line  with  that  city  he  turned  southwards  to 
Alba,  with  a  view  to  attacking  Wellington  from  the 
south-east.  Wellington,  in  the  meantime,  had  drawn  up 
his  forces  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills  at  Arapiles  just 
to  the  south  of  Salamanca,  and  was  awaiting  the  attack 
there.  In  order  to  avoid  a  difficult  frontal  attack, 
Marmont  extended  his  line  still  further  to  the  left,  and 
Wellington  was  enabled  to  throw  his  reserves  upon  the  battle 
French  centre  and  crush  it  before  Marmont  could  carry  of  Sala 
out  his  enveloping  movement.  The  French  retreated  ^anca, 
to  Arevalo  and  Burgos.  King  Joseph  had  advanced  to  {g^22’ 
within  four  days  of  Salamanca  when  the  battle  was 
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fought,  but  he  now  fell  back  again  upon  Madrid. 
Wellington  pursued  Marmont  for  eight  days,  as  far  as 
Valladolid ;  from  there  only  a  portion  of  his  forces  con¬ 
tinued  the  pursuit  to  Burgos,  while  he  himself,  lured  by 
the  prospect  of  striking  at  the  capital,  turned  off  with  his 
main  body  to  Madrid.  Hill  was  advancing  in  the  same 
Aug.  10  direction,  and  King  Joseph  was  compelled  to  evacuate i 
Aug.  13  Madrid,  which  Wellington  entered  three  days  later. 


III.  THE  FRENCH  ADVANCE  FROM  THE  UPPER  EBRO  AND 

VALENCIA 

Wellington’s  slow  advance,  followed  by  his  movement 
to  Madrid,  enabled  the  French  to  strengthen  their  footing 
on  the  Upper  Ebro  and  then  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Marmont  had  been  wounded  at  Salamanca,  and  his 
Aug.  14  successor,  Clausel,  attacked  the  pursuing  column  so 
vigorously  at  Burgos  that  Wellington,  after  a  fourteen- 
days’  halt  in  Madrid,  was  compelled  to  return  to  the 
north.  He  held  his  ground  in  Burgos  and  laid  siege  to 
the  fortress  there,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the 
French,  until  a  month  later  the  latter  resumed  the  offen¬ 
sive  and  again  compelled  him  to  retreat.  Driven  back 
upon  Briviesca  and  Miranda,  they  had  in  the  course  ol 
these  four  weeks  assembled  40,000  men  under  Souham, 
Oct.  21  and  they  now  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Burgos  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  movement  that  Soult  began  from 
Valencia  on  October  3. 

On  leaving  Madrid,  King  Joseph  joined  Suchet  near 
Valencia,  and  instructed  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and 
come  to  him  with  all  his  forces.  Soult  was  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  over  these  drastic  measures,  and  pointed  out  that 
as  long  as  Andalusia  was  occupied,  Wellington  could 
not  advance  further  until  he  had  moved  against  him 
(Soult).  But  Joseph  would  not  give  way,  so  Soult  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  evacuate  the  province.  He  raised  the  siege  ol 
Aug.  20  Cadiz  and  fell  back,  followed  by  the  Spanish  armies  from 
Cadiz  and  Murcia,  through  Granada  to  Almanza,  where 
he  rejoined  King  Joseph.  The  9,000  sick  he  had  with 
him,  and  his  baggage,  went  on  to  Valencia,  which  now 
became  the  chief  base  of  the  French. 

On  October  3  Soult  took  the  offensive  against  Madrid, 
where  Hill  had  been  left  in  command ;  the  main  column 
(35,000)  advanced  through  Almanza  and  Alcazar,  and 
another  of  15,000  through  Requena.  On  his  approach 
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Hill  promptly  evacuated  Madrid — in  some  disorder — 
and  Soult  reinstated  King  Joseph  in  the  capital  without 
striking  a  blow.  He  now  stood  about  ninety-five  miles 
from  Wellington,  who  was  at  Valladolid  at  the  moment. 

In  the  course  of  this  general  advance  of  the  French, 
Souham  had  relieved  Burgos,  and  had  forced  Wellington 
back  upon  Valladolid,  and  followed  him  through  Valencia, 
driving  him  across  the  Douro.  Wellington  reached  Are¬ 
valo  early  in  November,  and  called  in  Hill  to  rejoin  him. 
After  the  recapture  of  Madrid,  Soult  also  took  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  then,  following  Wellington’s  further  retreat,  he 
turned  off  in  the  direction  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  where 
Hill  opposed  his  crossing  of  the  river.  Wellington  now 
stood  once  more  in  Salamanca— as  in  July — interposing 
between  two  hostile  forces ;  but  his  troops  were  so  much 
reduced  by  continual  marching  that  he  issued  orders  for 
retreat  into  Portugal.  While  they  still  stood  there,  King 
Joseph  was  in  favour  of  a  direct  concentric  attack  on 
Wellington’s  central  position ;  but  Soult,  convinced  that 
Wellington  would  not  accept  battle,  refused  to  give  up 
his  flanking  position,  and  decided  instead  to  advance 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  manoeuvre  the  British 
troops  further  back  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  drew 
in  Souham  closer  to  himself,  and  actually  did  drive  the 
British  back  in  a  state  of  ever-increasing  disorder  and 
exhaustion  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  But  his  own 
forces,  shrunk  in  numbers  to  60,000,  were  so  weary  that 
he  stopped  the  pursuit,  and  Wellington  was  enabled  to 
put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  undisturbed. 

The  net  result  of  the  campaign  was  that  although 
the  French  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Andalusia, 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  thrown  back 
to  the  Portuguese  frontier. 


1813 

Relative  Strength  and  Plans  of  Operations 

Large  schemes  of  operation,  such  as  a  general  advance 
into  Portugal  or  the  reconquest  of  Andalusia,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  justified  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1812  by  the  situation  in  Spain  alone,  had  ceased 
to  be  possible  since  Napoleon’s  catastrophe  in  Russia. 
The  Emperor  sent  orders  in  December  01  that  year  that 
30,000  more  men  and  Soult — who  could  not  work  with 
King  Joseph — were  to  return  to  France,  to  join  the  army 
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that  was  being  formed  for  a  campaign  in  Saxony.  This 
left  King  J  oseph  only  about  100,000  men  in  Madrid, 
Castile,  and  Navarre,  while  Suchet  was  in  command  of 
35,000  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  About  40,000  more 
were  on  detached  duties,  in  small  posts  and  on  the  lines 
of  communication.  To  oppose  these  170,000,  Wellington 
had  100,000  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  and  about  110,000 
Spanish  regulars. 

In  spite  of  the  indifferent  success  achieved  up  to  the 
present,  and  of  the  frequent  retreating  movements  which 
were  part  of  Wellington’s  system,  the  allies,  during  their 
rest  in  winter  quarters  until  May  1813,  acquired  fresh 
strength  and,  on  the  whole,  fresh  confidence  of  ultimate 
success.  The  Spaniards  also  shook  off  some  of  the  mis¬ 
trust  which  they  had  hitherto  felt  towards  Protestant 
allies,  in  view  of  the  striking  talent  of  the  British  general ; 

May  1813  so  that  when  he  again  began  to  advance  into  Castile  he 
could  count  on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a  Spanish  army 
operating  to  the  north  in  Asturias  and  Leon,  and  another 
advancing  from  the  south,  from  Andalusia.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Wellington’s  plan  was  to  move  the 
northern  army  upon  Bilbao,  and  his  own — the  centre — 
on  Salamanca;  then,  combining  these  forces,  to  operate 
on  the  Upper  Ebro,  where  he  could  open  communication 
easily  with  England  through  Santander.  The  southern 
army,  on  the  right  wing,  was  to  advance  simultaneously 
through  Madrid  and  Burgos  to  Vitoria. 


I.  BATTLE  OF  VITORIA 

The  gradual  forward  movement  of  these  three  armies 
to  Asturias,  Valladolid,  and  Madrid  in  the  course  of  May — 
May  1813  after  harvest  time,  as  in  previous  years,  when  the  horses 
could  be  more  easily  fed  and  transport  could  be  reduced — 
was  carried  out  so  silently  that  King  Joseph  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  it  was  too  late  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  a  hasty  retreat  towards  Burgos  and  Bayonne.  He 
evacuated  Madrid  on  June  4,  and  covered  the  distance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  Vitoria  in  fifteen  days. 
1  here  could  be  no  question  of  halting  either  at  Burgos  or 
Miranda,  for  Wellington  threatened  all  these  points  from 
the  mountain  country  on  his  right  flank.  At  length  he 
June  19-20  took  up  a  position  on  the  mountain  basin  around  Vitoria, 
where  the  two  main  roads  to  Bayonne  branched  off 
towards  Irun  and  Pampeluna,  and  threw  out  detachments 
to  occupy  Bilbao  and  Logrono.  This  time,  however,  the 
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offensive  was  out  of  the  question.  Wellington  advanced  battle 
to  the  attack  on  June  22,  in  three  columns.  King  Joseph  OF 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Pampeluna.  Foy 
with  the  right  wing  fell  back  on  San  Sebastian,  Clausel  1813  ’ 

from  Logrono  to  Jaca  and  the  Pyrenees.  As  Wellington 
only  pursued  slowly,  the  French  were  enabled  to  establish 
themselves  close  to  the  frontier,  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  resting  on  Bayonne  behind  them. 


II.  SOULT  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Vitoria,  Napoleon  sent 
back  Soult  from  Dresden  to  take  command  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Soult  arrived  on  the  scene  on  July  12,  and 
after  reorganising  his  forces  attempted  an  advance  across 
the  mountains  the  same  month,  to  relieve  Pampeluna. 

Leaving  one  corps  of  25,000  on  the  Bidassoa,  he  advanced  July  24 
with  the  remainder — 60,000 — in  three  columns  from  Pied 
de  Port  to  Pampeluna,  his  main  body  moving  down  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles,  and  drove  back  Wellington’s 
right  wing  under  Hill  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Wellington,  however,  hastened  up  with  his  main  body, 
and  threw  the  French  back  across  the  mountains.  Soult 
held  on  to  Pied  de  Port,  but  led  his  main  body  along  the 
high-road  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz;  from  there  he  advanced  Aug.  31 
again  at  the  end  of  August  against  Wellington’s  left  wing 
this  time,  with  a  view  to  saving  San  Sebastian.  Wel¬ 
lington,  however,  compelled  San  Sebastian  to  surrender 
on  September  9,  and  Pampeluna  was  also  captured  five  Oct.  13 
weeks  later. 

A  few  days  before  Pampeluna  fell,  Wellington  moved  Oct.  7 
his  main  body  forward  from  San  Sebastian  to  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  a  column  of  15,000  forded  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa  at  low  tide  ;  100,000  of  the  allies  and  70,000 
French  now  stood  in  the  narrow  space  between  the 
frontier  and  the  Adour.  In  the  course  of  November 
and  early  in  December,  Wellington  pushed  forward  his 
right  wing  across  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive  to  the  Lower 
Adour,  but  Soult  checked  his  enveloping  movement  by  a  Dec.  10-13 
succession  of  counter-attacks,  and  continued  to  hold  his 
ground  near  Bayonne  throughout  the  succeeding  winter. 

In  the  first  half  of  1813  Suchet  had  also  held  his 
ground  on  the  coast  in  Valencia,  and  had  warded  off  an 
attempted  landing  of  Anglo-Spanish  troops  to  recapture 
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Tarragona.  After  the  battle  of  Vitoria  he  received 
orders  to  draw  back  nearer  to  the  frontier,  whereupon 
he  evacuated  Valencia  and  retreated  slowly  into  Cata¬ 
lonia  as  far  as  the  Llobregat. 


1814 

1.  Wellington’s  advance  to  the  garonne 

As  early  as  November  1813  Napoleon  was  thinking  of 
drawing  off  the  100,000  men  under  Soult  and  Suchet  for 
his  own  decisive  struggle  in  France  and  Germany.  But 
his  negotiations  with  Ferdinand  VII.  for  the  return  of 
the  latter  to  Spain  did  not  lead  to  any  result  until  March 
1814,  so  during  the  first  two  months  of  that  year  he  could 
only  take  20,000  from  Soult  and  10,000  from  Suchet.  The 
conscripts  who  came  to  take  the  place  of  these  veterans 
were  no  substitute  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  Soult 
found  valuable  material  in  the  National  Guard  enrolled 
in  the  Basque  provinces  of  France.  He  now  had  about 
60,000  men  remaining  for  active  operations,  and  Suchet 
about  35,000. 

On  the  side  of  the  allies  the  Spaniards  deserted  whole¬ 
sale  on  approaching  the  frontier,  while  Wellington 
himself  sent  some  of  the  remainder  back  as  they  had 
no  discipline,  and  plundered  beyond  all  control.  He 
fought  his  last  campaign  in  this  war  with  some  85,000 
Anglo-Portuguese  troops  and  20,000  Spanish  regulars. 

In  accordance  with  Schwarzenberg’s  general  plan  of 
operations,  Wellington  took  the  offensive  early  in  the 
year,  and  conformed  to  the  advance  of  the  allies  across 
the  Rhine  and  through  Switzerland  into  France.  He 
marched  straight  along  the  coast  to  Bayonne.  To  avoid 
being  enveloped,  Soult  detached  15,000  men  to  hold 
Bayonne  and  its  defences,  while  he  took  up  a  position 
with  the  remainder  at  Orthez,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Bayonne  on  the  Adour.  In  consequence  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  Wellington  invested  Bayonne  and  then  immediately 
threw  his  main  body  upon  Soult’s  right  wing  and  drove 
him  out  of  his  position.  Soult  fell  back  at  first  upon 
St.  Sever,  but  then,  avoiding  Bordeaux  where  Royalist 
feeling  was  strong,  branched  off  eastwards  to  Toulouse. 
From  there  he  could  either  join  Napoleon  near  Lyon  or 
go  back  and  rejoin  Suchet. 
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II.  SOULT’s  RETREAT  TO  TOULOUSE 

He  reached  Tarbes  on  March  4.  Wellington  only 
sent  Hill  after  him  and  advanced  to  Bordeaux  him¬ 
self,  so  Soult  attacked  Hill  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  Wellington  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
assistance.  Threatened  by  far  superior  numbers,  Soult 
fell  back  upon  Toulouse  and  entrenched  himself  to  the  March  20- 
east  of  the  town.  On  his  arrival  three  days  later,  Wei-  27 
lington  tried  to  cross  the  river  below  Toulouse,  but 
failed.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  waters  were  very 
high.  He  was  more  successful  in  a  second  attempt  on  of  Tou- 
April  4,  but  not  till  six  days  later  was  he  able  to  attack  louse, 
Soult  s  strong  position.  Driven  out  from  there,  Soult  Ai,ril  10-11 
fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Carcassonne  to  rejoin  Suchet,  April  12 
who,  retreating  himself  from  Perpignan  to  Narbonne, 
had  just  met  Ferdinand  VII.  on  his  way  back  to  Spain. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  had  abdicated  in  Paris.  April  6 

The  question  whether  the  Spaniards  alone  could  have 
beaten  back  the  French  invasion  without  the  support  of 
other  regular  troops  like  those  of  Wellington  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  British,  without  assistance  from  the  Spaniards,  could 
never  have  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate  Spanish 
territory.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  their  command 
and  of  King  Joseph’s  doubtful  authority,  the  French 
completely  drove  the  British  out  of  the  field  in  July  1809 
and  again  in  1812;  Wellington’s  systematic  retreats  in 
1809  and  1810  were  a  virtual  admission  of  complete 
defeat — for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate — and  the  same 
can  almost  be  said  of  the  autumn  campaign  in  1812.  If 
the  French  failed  to  follow  up  their  success  on  these 
occasions,  the  reason  was  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  master  the  enemy’s  bases— Lisbon  and  Cadiz— from 
the  land  side  alone.  Apart  from  these  two  points,  they 
overran  most  of  the  country.  A  few  provinces,  in  which 
the  French  generals  acted  with  moderation  and  tried  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants,  could  be  considered  pacified — 
Arragon,  for  instance,  where  Suchet,  or  Andalusia  where 
Soult,  was  in  command.  Soult,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to 
enlist  the  services  of  over  30,000  Spaniards  fora  National 
Guard  in  181 1,  and  was  able  to  entrust  them  with  garrison 
duties  in  several  towns  and  with  the  care  of  depots, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  along  with  detachments  of 
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French  troops.  About  5,000  Spanish  volunteers  also 
served  with  French  troops  in  the  field  and  fought  gal¬ 
lantly  at  Badajoz  and  Cadiz,  while  King  Joseph’s  Spanish 
Guard  remained  loyal  to  him  to  the  end.  Thus  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  if  events  in  Russia  had  not 
interfered,  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  French  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  very  brief  duration. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
England,  though  she  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
the  United  States  in  1812,  still  left  her  forces  in  Spain 
intact,  and  that  the  British  navy  constantly  propped  up 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  by  landings  along 
the  coast.  It  is  certain  that  the  disastrous  campaign  in 
Russia  turned  the  scales  definitely  in  favour  of  the  allies 
in  Spain,  and  ensured  Wellington’s  ultimate  success. 
The  war  in  Spain  kept  300,000  men  tied  down  there  on 
the  French  side.  On  the  other  were  50,000  Anglo- 
Portuguese  troops  under  Wellington,  which  rose  to 
80,000  in  1813,  and  100,000  the  following  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish 
armies.  At  times  there  were  as  many  as  four  corps  of  50,000 
men  each  in  the  field  simultaneously,  in  addition  to 
about  100,000  guerilla  troops  who  were  always  ready  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  communications,  to  attack  and  break 
up  small  convoys,  to  waylay  weak  detachments  or  lay 
ambushes  for  them,  and  to  raise  the  enemy’s  fear  of 
these  unusual  modes  of  warfare  by  acts  of  barbarous 
cruelty. 

But  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  threatened  in  front, 
flank,  and  rear,  and  obliged  to  scatter  their  forces  about 
in  detached  posts,  the  French  always  managed  to  keep 
their  numbers  in  the  field  up  to  50,000  and  even  to 
80,000 ;  they  pressed  forward  over  400  miles  to  Lisbon 
and  Cadiz,  held  their  ground  for  years  not  merely  against 
untrained  levies  but  against  seasoned  troops  as  well. 
If  the  French  army  had  the  advantage  of  discipline 
based  upon  a  fine  sense  of  honour,  as  opposed  to  the 
rougher  methods  of  the  British,  in  which  qorporal 
punishment  played  an  important  part,  the  British 
infantry  was  not  inferior  in  battle  to  the  French.  The 
latter  showed  great  dash  in  the  attack,  the  former 
great  tenacity  in  defence.  As  for  cavalry  and  artillery, 
Wellington  himself  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the  French  in  both  these  arms.  German  troops  fought 
with  the  same  distinction  on  both  sides — Brunswick 
troops  for  instance,  with  the  British,  and  Westphalians 
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with  the  French.  The  Spaniards,  after  the  regular 
troops  had  been  dispersed,  could  only  be  treated  as  raw 
levies  which  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  action, 
though  individual  leaders  and  groups  of  men  often 
showed  striking  bravery,  and  their  steadiness  increased 
as  time  went  on.  Even  in  guerilla  warfare  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  varied  considerably  in  the  different  provinces. 
In  mountain  districts  like  Asturias  and  Galicia  the 
inhabitants  showed  least  activity ;  in  Catalonia,  where 
the  people  were  of  a  warlike  stock,  they  showed  most. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  war  was  the  en¬ 
durance  and  tenacity  with  which  levies  were  continually 
raised  and  organised  in  the  different  provinces,  the 
total  population  of  which  amounted  to  only  13,000,000. 
But  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  could  not  by  itself  have  saved  the  country  from 
subjection,  if  it  had  not  been  aided  by  external  causes. 
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The  General  Situation  and  Plans  of  Operations 

Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes  on  March  i,  and  the 
troops  all  went  over  to  him  in  a  body.  He  entered 
March  20  Paris  on  the  20th.  His  negotiations  for  peace  were 
weakened  by  Murat’s  precipitate  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
March  25  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  renewed 
their  alliance  for  his  expulsion. 

The  allies  arranged  to  take  the  field  as  follows : 
100,000  British,  German,  and  Dutch  under  Wellington, 
120,000  Prussian  and  other  German  troops  under  Bliicher, 
in  Belgium;  150,000  Russian  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  on 
the  Middle  Rhine;  220,000  Austrian  under  Schwarzenberg 
on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  60,000  Austro-Sardinian  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont:  650,000  in  all,  who,  as  in  1814, 
were  to  make  a  concentric  advance  on  Paris  and  occupy 
Lyon. 

Napoleon  had  200,000  men  in  the  field  by  the  beginning 
of  June;  the  National  Guard,  which  he  reconstituted, 
numbered  200,000 ;  and  50,000  more  were  detached  in 
depots.  He  could  either  await  the  enemy’s  attack,  which 
would  give  him  time  to  organise  and  equip  the  National 
Guard  thoroughly,  and  might  lead  to  many  other  chances, 
or  advance  to  the  attack  himself,  and  endeavour  to  crush 
one  portion  of  the  allies’  forces  before  the  others  could 
lend  it  effective  assistance.  He  selected  the  latter 
alternative,  and  decided  to  strike  at  Wellington  and 
Bliicher,  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  immediately.  Of  his 
200,000  men  he  kept  120,000  in  hand  as  his  main  army, 
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and  sent  25,000  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  under  Lecourbe 
and  Suchet,  25,000  to  the  Rhine  under  Rapp,  20,000  into 
La  Vendee,  and  10,000  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Distribution  of  Forces  about  June  1 

Wellington’s  100,000  men  were  in  cantonments  with 
the  right  wing  under  Hill  between  Ghent  and  Ath,  the 
left  wing  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  between  Brussels 
and  Mons.  His  line  of  outposts  ran  along  the  French 
frontier  between  Courtrai,  Tournai,  Mons-,  and  Charleroi. 

1  he  Prussians  and  Germans  under  Blucher  had  been 
moved  nearer  to  Belgium  in  May,  so  as  not  to  leave 
Wellington  isolated.  T  hey  now  stood  in  cantonments, 
about  120,000  strong,  with  Ziethen’s  corps  at  Charleroi, 
Pirch  near  Namur,  and  Thielemann  at  Ciney.  One 
corps  Biilow  s  stood  in  second  line  at  Liege,  35  miles 
from  Namur.  The  outpost  line  ran  along  the  Sambre 
to  Ham,  and  from  there  to  Dinant  and  Rochefort. 

Napoleon,  with  Soult  as  his  Chief  of  Staff,  assembled 
his  forces  thus :  In  first  line,  the  1st  Corps  (d’Erlon), 
20,000  strong,  at  Valenciennes ;  the  2nd  Corps  (Reille), 
25,000  strong,  at  Avesnes  ;  the  3rd  Corps  (Vandamme) 
20,000  strong,  at  Rocroi ;  the  4th  Corps  (Gerard),  15,000 
strong,  at  Metz.  In  second  line,  the  6th  Corps  (Lobau), 
10,000  stiong,  at  Laon ;  the  Guard,  20,000  strong,  at 
Compiegne. 

The  Cavalry  Reserve  under  Grouchy,  consisting  of 
four  cavalry  corps  each  about  3,500  strong,  was  in 
cantonments  in  rear  of  the  centre,  by  Avesnes,  Guise, 
and  Laon. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Wellington  and  Blucher  originally  intended  to  cross 
the  frontier  into  France  themselves  on  June  15,  but  June 
came  round,  and  they  had  taken  no  steps  in  that  direction, 
n  case  Napoleon  should  take  the  initiative,  they  agreed 
that  Blucher  should  concentrate  on  the  Namur-Nivelles 

m-  "n°ac^  near  Sombreffe,  and  Wellington  either  at 
Nivelles,  Braine-le-Comte,!  or  Ath,  according  to  the 
dnection  of  Napoleon’s  approach.  They  would  halt  at 
these  points  and  then  act  as  circumstances  might  direct. 

Napoleon  deployed  his  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
distract  the  enemy’s  attention  from  his  real  objective— 
Lharleroi.  LI  is  idea  then  was  to  draw  them  together 


June  13 


June  14. 
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rapidly  from  their  extended  positions  (from  Lille  to 
Metz,  180  miles  apart)  to  the  line  Maubeuge-Philippe- 
ville  (25  miles  apart),  and  then  to  spring  forward  from 
Charleroi  to  Fleurus  and  Sombreffe,  driving  his  army 
like  a  wedge  between  Wellington  and  Blucher,  and 
breaking  through  their  line.  He  hoped  that  in  that  case 
the  Prussians,  anxious  about  their  base  of  operations, 
which  lay  to  the  east,  would  fall  back  upon  Liege,  while 
the  British  forces  would  in  the  same  way  be  tied  down 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 


Napoleon  was  the  first  to  take  action,  when  he  ordered 
a  complete  closing  of  the  frontier  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
cealing  his  movements  of  concentration,  which  were  to 
begin  on  June  9. 

Four  days  later  all  his  corps,  except  the  4th,  were 
already  in  the  space  between  Maubeuge,  Beaumont,  and 
Philippeville,  on  a  front  of  only  25  miles. 

On  the  14th  he  moved  them — some  of  the  roads  were 
very  bad— forward  and  to  the  right  towards  Charleroi, 
and  they  were  now  closely  massed  in  a  space  15  miles 
square,  in  three  columns,  the  2nd  and  1st  Corps  on  the 
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wing1,  the  3rd,  6th,  and  the  Guard  in  the  centre _ 

with  the  head  of  the  column  just  on  the  frontier  ten  miles 
short  of  Charleroi  and  its  rear  by  Beaumont — the  4th 
Corps  on  the  right  wing,  at  Philippeville. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  15th  the  French  army  was  June  15 
drawn  in  still  closer  on  a  front  of  about  six  miles,  facing 
Charleroi ;  but  as  no  hostile  forces  were  found  there  the 
left  wing-crossed  the  Sambre  at  Marchiennes  (three  miles 
west  o  Charleroi)  and  the  centre  at  Charleroi,  the  right 

wing  (4th)  appearing  before  Chatelet  (three  miles  east 
of  Charleroi). 

in£?rmati°n  about  Napoleon’s  concentration 
reached  the  allies  on  the  13th,  but  they  heard  nothing  June  13 
definite  until  the  following  day.  Full  details  came  in  on  ' 

.he  15th,  when  the  commander  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
hep“,n§ht  c°lanm  went  over  to  them.  According 
0  B  uchers  first  arrangements  on  the  14th,  Ziethen,  if 
attacked  next  day,  was  to  fall  back  from  Charleroi  to 
yeurus,  Pirch  from  Namur  to  Mazy,  Thielemann  from 
^.ney  t0  Namur,  and  Biilow  from  Liege  to  Hannut  In 
fns  way  three  corps  would  have  stood  on  the  line 
Meurus-Mazy-Namur  by  the  evening  of  the  15th,  with 
e  fourth  22  miles  in  rear  of  them,  and  on  the  16th 
hey  would  have  joined  together  at  Sombreffe  ;  the  1st, 
lnd,  and  IllrdCorps  would  have  marched  there  in  a  few 
lours,  but  the  IVth  would  not  have  arrived  until  the 
'ivening  Sombreffe  was  thus  a  risky  place  of  assembly, 
is  Napoleon  at  Charleroi  was  within  one  day’s  march  of 
t,  whereas  the  Illrd  Corps  was  twice  and  the  IVth  three 
imes  as  far  away,  and  the  time  required  for  concentration 
here  could  only  have  been  gained  by  Ziethen’s  corps 

lg  '^-probably  agalnst  far  superior  numbers. 

Wellington  only  began  to  concentrate  his  forces  on 

h^t'\ing  1.n^or,Jlat-lon  from  Ziethen  at  midday  on  the  15th 
at  Napoleon  had  seized  Charleroi  that  morning.  His 
ilace  of  assembly  at  first  was  Mons,  but  he  changed  it 

fniX  T  A  CV6lC,  N°  definite  arrangements  were 
InCC  holding  Quatre-Bras,  where  the  Charleroi- 

he  Frln  C  p 1  vei  les-Som  b reffe  roads  cross,  so  that  if 
ne  french  left  column  had  advanced  boldly  alone:  the 
prmer  road,  it  would  have  found  only  weak  outpost 
e  achments  there.  Fortunately  the  Prince  of  Weimar 
dvanced  from  Nivelles  about  midday  on  the  15th,  and 
ccupied  the  place  with  about  4,000  men. 

Napoleon’s  advance  across  the  Sambre  with  his  main 
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column  was  slightly  delayed.  Van  damme  received  his 
orders  too  late.  The  despatch-bearer  met  with  an 
accident,  and  his  corps  (the  3rd)  only  heard  on  the 
approach  of  the  Guard  following  it  that  it  was  supposed 
to  have  set  out  at  3  o’clock.  It  did  so  at  6  p.m.  Vet  in 
spite  of  this  Ziethen  was  surprised  in  Charleroi  and 
driven  back  to  Fleurus. 

The  French  left  wing  (Ney)  pushed  back  the  enemy’s 
outposts  at  Marchiennes  to  Gosselies  and  krasnes,  but 
failed  to  reach  Quatre-Bras. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  Napoleon’s  army  was 
concentrated  on  a  front  of  seven  miles.  The  2nd  Corps 
on  the  left  spent  the  night  at  Frasnes  and  the  1st  at 
Gosselies ;  in  the  centre  the  3rd  encamped  near  k  leurus, 
the  Guard  and  the  6th  around  Charleroi  ;  the  right 
wing  stood  in  Chatelet  and  on  the  Sambre. 

Wellington  had  scarcely  begun  his  movements  of  con¬ 
centration  yet,  and  the  front  of  the  allies  still  extended 
from  Ath  to  Liege.  Three  of  Blucher’s  corps  moved  on 
the  15th,  according  to  the  plan  that  has  already  been 
outlined  ;  on  the  evening  of  that  day  Ziethen  stood  on 
the  heights  by  Ligny,  north  of  k  leurus,  Pirch  at  Maz}7, 
and  Thielemann  at  Namur.  Billow's  corps  alone  did  not 
act  immediately  upon  the  orders  received  at  noon,  and 
was  still  at  Liege  that  evening. 

On  reviewing  his  impressions  of  the  15th  Napoleon 
decided  for  the  following  day  to  send  forward  the  3rd 
and  6th  Corps  and  the  Guard  through  Fleurus,  and  the 
4th  to  the  right  of  them  to  Sombreffe  and  Brussels,  and 
to  attack  Blucher  if  he  should  offer  battle.  Ney  with  the 
1st  and  2nd  Corps  was  to  seize  Quatre-Bras  and — if  this 
battle  with  Blucher  should  take  place — operate  as  far  as 
possible  against  Blucher’s  rear  and  right  flank. 

Evening  Bliicher  had  decided  in  the  meantime  to  take  up  a 
of  the  15th  battle  position  on  the  16th  with  Ziethen’s  and  Pirch’s 
two  corps  behind  the  stream  that  ran  through  Ligny. 
Thielemann  was  to  deploy  to  the  left  of  Pirch,  across  the 
road  to  Sombreffe  ;  Billow  was  again  called  up  to  join 
the  others. 

On  the  threatened  left  flank  of  Wellington  at  Quatre- 
Bras  Weimar’s  brigade  was  reinforced  in  the  course  of 
the  night  ( 1 5 th-i 6th)  by  a  second  brigade  from  Nivelles, 
with  orders  to  hold  Quatre-Bras  as  long  as  possible. 
Wellington  also  promised  to  support  Blucher  from  the 
direction  of  Quatre-Bras. 

These  arrangements,  which  were  all  carried  out  on  the 
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16th,  led  to  the  battle  of  Ligny  and  the  action  at  Quatre- 
Bras. 

The  Prussian  1st  Corps  had  taken  up  a  position  partly 
in  line  with  the  village  of  Bry  to  the  north  of  the  Ligny 
stream,  partly  in  Ligny  itself  and  St.  Amand,  and  the 
Und  Corps  stood  behind  it.  I  he  III rd  was  deploy¬ 
ing  straight  across  the  high-road,  behind  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Ligny  stream,  and  formed  the  left 
wing  refused.  Blucher  had  about  80,000  men  against 
Napoleon’s  70,000. 

When  Napoleon  sent  forward  the  3rd  Corps  (Van- 
damme)  from  Kleurus  towards  midday,  he  already  knew 
that  7  hielemann  was  advancing,  and  that  strong  hostile 
forces  stood  on  the  road  facing  Sombreffe.  He  there¬ 
upon  ordered  his  own  army  to  advance  thus  :  the  3rd 
Corps  on  the  left,  the  4th  to  the  right  on  the  high-road, 
the  Guard  and  the  6th  in  rear  of  Fleurus.  But  when  he 
saw  the  Prussian  1st  and  Ilnd  Corps  in  position  to  his 
left  on  the  heights  of  Brye,  about  4,500  yards  away,  he 
altered  his  plans.  Only  cavalry  was  sent  against  the 
rrussian  illrd  Corps,  and  was  quite  sufficient  to  hold  it  • 
he  turned  his  main  body  half-left,  sending  the  3rd  Corps 
to  attack  St.  Amand  and  the  6th  Ligny,  with  the 

Guaid  and  the  6th  following  up  their  advance.  About 

2  p.m.  fresh  orders  were  sent  to  Ney,  also  directly  to  his 
1st  Corps  (d’Erlon),  to  wheel  round  to  the  right  against 
Blucher  with  a  view  to  supporting  Napoleon’s  frontal 
attack  upon  Ligny.  Everything  depended  upon  this 
co-operation.  But  when,  towards  7  p.m.,  there  were  still 
no  signs  of  the  approach  of  Ney,  Napoleon  brought  the 
Guard  into -action  ;  and  they  drove  the  Prussians  back 
from  the  Ligny  stream  about  an  hour  later. 

The  French  army  encamped  five  miles  north  of  Fleurus 
3n  the  main  road.  Blucher  had  been  wounded  in  the 

3attle,  and  the  orders  for  the  17th  were  issued  by 

jneisenau,  who  drew  back  Ziethen’s  and  Pirch’s  corps 
lue  north  to  Tilly  and  Mellery,  and  Thielemann’s  to 
jembloux.  Bulow’s  now  rejoined  the  remainder,  arriving 
it  La  Basse  Baudesset,  a  village  three  miles  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Gembloux.  Strong  columns  of  fugitives,  cut  off 
rom  the  main  body,  were  flying  in  the  direction  of 
,  amur  and  Liege,  so  Napoleon  had  good  reasons  for 
funking  the  Prussians  were  retreating  eastwards. 

Ney  at  Quatre-Bras  had  waited  for  the  1st  Corps  to 
omplete  its  deployment  on  the  right  of  the  2nd,  and 
onsequently  did  not  begin  the  attack  on  Wellington’s 
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position  until  2  p.m.  Meanwhile,  Wellington  was  joined 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Brussels  and  Nivelles. 

In  spite  of  a  few  small  successes  at  first,  Ney  failed  to 
capture  Quatre-Bras  by  a  frontal  attack,  which  was  made 
by  the  2nd  Corps.  D’Erlon  with  the  1st  started  from 
Gosselies  to  come  into  action  on  the  right  of  the  2nd; 
but  then,  in  accordance  with  Napoleon’s  order — to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  which  the  despatch- 
bearer  gave  directly  to  the  troops  instead  of  to  the 
corps  commander,  who  had  ridden  on  ahead — this  corps 
wheeled  round  in  the  direction  of  Bry  and  Sombrefte. 
Ney,  however,  who  also  had  not  been  informed  at  once 
of  Napoleon’s  order,  called  them  back  again.  They  did 
not  get  back  to  him  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  by  then 
so  much  time  had  been  wasted  in  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  that  they  could  take  no  part  in  the  fighting 
either  at  Ligny  or  at  Quatre-Bras. 

That  evening  Ney  still  stood  at  Frasnes  ;  Wellington 
had  five  brigades  at  Quatre-Bras,  three  at  Nivelles,  two 
at  Braine-le-Comte,  two  at  Brussels,  and  three  at  Enghien, 
twenty  miles  from  Quatre-Bras. 

Plans  for  the  \jth. — Napoleon’s  intention  was  to  send 
only  a  portion  of  his  forces  in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  in  retreat  to  Liege,  while  he  himself 
joined  Ney  with  his  main  body  to  operate  against 
Wellington.  Accordingly  Grouchy  received  orders  to 
pursue  Blucher  vigorously  with  the  3rd  and  4th  Corps 
and  one  cavalry  corps,  about  40,000  in  all,  and  keep  him 
separated  from  Wellington.  Napoleon  led  the  6th  Corps 
and  the  Guard  off  to  Quatre-Bras  to  attack  Wellington, 
if  he  had  not  already  marched  away  from  there. 

Meanwhile,  what  the  Prussians  actually^  did  in  the 
night  of  the  1 6th- 17th  was  to  fall  back  on  Wavre,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Sombreffe.  Blucher  sent  word  to  Wel¬ 
lington  that  he  had  been  defeated  at  Ligny,  but  had 
reached  Wavre  in  safety,  and  was  prepared  to  support 
him  from  there.  Wellington  fell  back  the  following 
morning  along  the  main  road  and  took  up  a  position 
on  Mont  St.  Jean,  midway  between  Quatre-Bras  and 
Brussels. 

On  his  arrival  at  Quatre-Bras  with  his  two  corps  at 
1  p.m.,  Napoleon  found  Wellington  had  gone.  Pie  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  and  came  upon  him  at  Mont  St.  Jean 
the  same  evening,  evidently  resolved  to  give  battle. 
The  French  advanced  guard  bivouacked  at  La  Belle 
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Alliance,  the  main  body  extending  back  from  there  to 
Quatre-Bras. 

Grouchy  did  not  leave  the  battlefield  of  Ligny  until 
about  midday  on  the  17th,  and  that  evening,  following 
on  the  track  of  Thielemann’s  corps  along  the  road  to 
Liege,  he  reached  Gembloux.  From  there  he  informed 
the  Emperor  that  the  Prussians  were  retreating  partly 
to  Wavre,  partly  to  Liege,  but  that  he  was  not  yet 
certain  which  direction  their  main  body  had  taken  ;  in  a 

later  despatch  he  said  he  proposed  to  march  to  Walhain 
and  Wavre. 

But  as  Blucher  had  retreated  through  Tilly  to  Wavre, 
Grouchy  was  now  no  longer  in  a  position  to  hinder  the 
junction  of  the  allied  generals.  For  that  purpose  his 
cavalry  should  have  kept  in  touch  with  Blucher’s  main 
body,  and  Grouchy  should  have  marched  on  Tilly  and 
Mellery  instead  of  Gembloux. 

Blucher,  then,  marched  without  hindrance  in  two 
columns— Pirch  and  Ziethen  by  Mont  St.  Guibert  and 
1  hielemann  from  Gembloux  to  Wavre,  where  Billow 
also  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  On  hearing 
from  Wellington  that  he  had  arrived  at  Mont  St.  Jean, 
that  the  trench  army  was  following  him,  and  that  he 
feared  he  would  be  attacked  next  day,  Blucher  decided 
to  support  him  by  marching  from  Wavre  with  three 
corps,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Bonaparte’s  right 
Hank  and  rear.  In  case  a  hostile  column  should  advance 
against  Wavre,  Thielemann  was  to  remain  behind  to 
defend  the  place ;  otherwise  he  was  to  follow  the  re¬ 
mainder.  In  case  of  a  retreat  he  was  to  fall  back  upon 
Louvain. 

Wellington’s  main  bo<fy,  six  brigades,  formed  his  Battle 
centre  on  Mont  St.  Jean,  on  the  high-road  from OF 
Charleroi  to  brussels ;  two  brigades  formed  his  riefb  Water' 
wmg,  extending  to  Braine  l’Alleud,  and  four  his  left.  June  18, 
1  nice  more  brigades  were  detached  out  beyond  the  right  i8i5 
flank  at  Hal. 

Napoleon  placed  Reille  (2nd)  and  d’Erlon  (1st)  in  first 
line,  the  former  on  the  left  of  the  high-road,  the  latter  on 
-he  right ;  both  wings  supported  by  cavalry.  In  second 

r  ,c^me  tjle  Corps,  with  Kellermann’s  cavalry  on 
die  left  and  Milhaud’s  on  the  right;  in  third  line;  the 
juard  at  Planchenoit,  also  with  cavalry  on  the  wings 
the  Emperor’s  general  idea  was  merely  to  hold  Welling- 
ons  centre,  while  he  crushed  his  left  flank  and  cut  it  off 
rom  the  Prussians.  He  had  Grouchy  before  his  mind’s 
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eye  throughout.  He  expected  Grouchy  to  march  the 
sixteen  miles  from  Gembloux  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  and, 
even  if  he  could  no  longer  prevent  the  junction  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  at  any  rate  to  rejoin  his  own 
main  body  and  take  part  in  the  coming  battle.  He 
accordingly  sent  another  staff  officer  to  Grouchy  at 
10  a.m.  to  tell  him  how  impatiently  he  was  expected  ; 
and  at  1 1  a.m.  he  dictated  his  orders  for  the  attack, 
which  was  to  begin  at  1  p.m.  There  were  now  70,000 
French  against  about  80,000 1  of  the  allies,  who  were 
joined  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  by 
some  55,000  Prussians.  Shortly  after  Reille’s  corps  began 
to  attack  Hougomont,  Napoleon  heard  that  strong  bodies 
— probably  Prussian — were  approaching  from  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  against  his  right  flank.  He  accordingly  detached 
two  cavalry  divisions  and  the  main  body  of  the  6th 
Corps  from  his  second  line  to  go  and  detain  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  and  once  more  (at  1  p.m.)  sent  orders  to  Grouchy 
to  head  for  Mont  St.  Jean  and  fall  upon  any  of  the 
enemy  who  might  be  found  threatening  his  (Napoleon’s) 
right  flank. 

"D’Erlon  began  the  main  attack  upon  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte  at  1.30,  but  very  little  progress  was 
made.  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  make  a  second  attack 
with  a  view  to  breaking  through  Wellington’s  position 
before  all  Blilcher’s  troops  could  come  up.  Ney  was  to 
attack  the  British  centre  on  the  high-road  simultaneously, 
while  the  6th  Corps  on  the  right  bent  back  further  to 
cover  the  right  flank.  La  Haye  Sainte  was  captured  at 
4  p.m.,  and  Ney’s  attack  threw  Wellington’s  centre  into 
great  disorder.  Alten’s  entire  division  was  driven  back 
and  a  Hanoverian  regiment  fled  as  far  as  Brussels  ;  but 
at  4.30  the  head  of  Billow’s  corps  emerged  from  the 
woods  against  the  6th  Corps  and  checked  Ney’s  further 
advance.  At  5  p.m.  he  was  forced  back  upon  Planchenoit 
by  the  increasing  pressure  of  Billow’s  forces. 

Napoleon  thereupon  occupied  the  village  of  Planche¬ 
noit  with  eight  battalions  of  the  Young  Guard  and  their 
artillery,  but  they  were  soon  surrounded  and  driven  out 
of  the  place.  Three  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  renewed 
the  attack,  while  a  Grenadier  Regiment  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  itself  were  also  sent  against  the  enveloping 
forces.  This  effort  was  more  successful,  and  at  7  p.m. 
Billow  was  being  driven  back  along  the  whole  line 

1  Including  the  detachment  of  17,000  at  Hal;  otherwise  less  than 
70,000. 
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from  Papelotte  to  Planchenoit.  Napoleon  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  success  to  make  a  third  onslaught  against 
Wellingtons  position,  hoping  that  by  throwing  his 
last  reserves  against  the  inner  flank  of  the  allies  he 
might  yet  save  the  situation.  Ney  now  led  the  attack 
upon  La  Haye  Sainte  with  the  still  unused  reserves 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  Corps  and  six  battalions  of  the 
Old  Guard. 

At  this  very  moment,  however,  Ziethen’s  Corps,  which 
had  been  coming  up  to  the  north  of  Billow’s  and  on  a 
parallel  line,  began  to  appear  at  Papelotte,  on  Ney’s 
right  flank.  A  panic  immediately  set  in,  and  spread 
rapidly.  Reinforced  by  Pirch’s  leading  columns,  Billow 
also  recaptured  Planchenoit  about  8  p.m.  (Billow  had 
started  early  in  the  morning,  Ziethen  and  Pirch  only  at 
noon;  and  Billow  had  appeared  on  Napoleon’s  right 
flank  between  4  and  5  p.m.,  Ziethen  at  7  p.m.,  and  Pirch 
at  8  p.m.) 

The  French  army  now  retreated,  and  its  retreat,  orderly 
at  fit  st,  degenerated  later  into  wild  flight.  The  Prussians 
followed  in  pursuit,  and  did  not  halt  until  they  reached 
Frasnes.  The  same  night  Pirch’s  corps  marched  from  June  18- 
Planchenoit  to  Mellery,  to  take  Grouchy  in  rear  and  cut 
him  off  from  Namur. 

Thielemann  had  remained  behind  at  Wavre  with 
30,000  men.  Grouchy  arrived  there  from  Gembloux  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  after  Blucher  had  marched  June  18 
off  with  his  three  other  corps.  About  midday  the 
sound  of  guns  could  be  heard  from  the  direction  of 
Waterloo,  and  Gerard  suggested  to  Grouchy  that  they 
should  immediately  turn  that  way.  But  Grouchy  was 
afraid  he  would  arrive  at  Mont  St.  Jean  too  late  to  be 
of  use,  so  he  continued  his  march  to  Wavre,  at  the  risk 
of  finding  only  a  portion  of  Blucher’s  army  there.  That 
afternoon  he  arrived  at  the  crossings  of  the  river  Dyle, 
which  were  occupied  by  Thielemann;  but  he  found  an 
unoccupied  bridge  to  the  south-west  of  Wavre,  by  which 
he  sent  his  troops  across,  ultimately  enveloping  the 
Prussian  general’s  position.  That  evening  Thielemann 
was  thinking  of  retreating  to  Louvain,  and  Grouchy  of 
pursuing  him  and  following  up  his  success,  but  both 
sides  were  still  in  uncertainty  about  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Thielemann  heard  the  news  first, 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  19th  ;  Grouchy  did  not  hear 
from  Napoleon  until  n  a.m. 
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The  Last  Tivo  Weeks  of  the  Campaign. — On  the  19th  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  French  army  fled  through 
Quatre-Bras  and  Charleroi,  to  be  reunited — according  to 
Napoleon’s  orders — at  Philippeville  and  fall  back  to  Laon, 
while  Wellington  advanced  to  Nivelles  and  Blucher  to 
Grosselies.  The  same  day  Thielemann  tried  to  take  the 
offensive  against  Grouchy,  but  was  severely  defeated  and 
driven  northwards  from  Wavre.  It  was  a  decided  but 
of  course  quite  unprofitable  victory  for  the  French. 

When  he  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Waterloo,  however, 
Grouchy  ordered  a  retreat  to  Namur.  His  two  corps 
reached  Gembloux  and  Sombreffe  unopposed  the  same 
evening,  having  in  the  course  of  their  march  passed 
within  a  few  miles  of  Mellery,  where  Birch’s  corps  had 
been  waiting  for  them  since  10  a.m.  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  The  Prussian  troops,  however,  were  exhausted, 
and  no  longer  had  the  “  relentless  will”  which,  as  Moltke 
said,  is  needed  for  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  beaten  enemy ; 
so  Grouchy  went  past  them  unharmed,  past  Namur  next 
day,  and  on  through  the  long  defiles  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse.  On  the  21st  he  was  at  Givet,  forty-five  miles 
from  Wavre;  to  his  left  some  30,000  more  of  the  main 
army  had  been  gathered  together  at  Avesnes  and  Philippe¬ 
ville.  On  the  26th  he  took  command  of  both  groups — 
making  about  65,000  in  all — at  Soissons,  with  instructions 
to  cover  Paris. 

The  same  day  Wellington’s  headquarters  were  at 
Peronne  and  Bliicher’s  at  St.  Quentin.  The  two 
generals  were  working  in  agreement,  and  both  armies, 
after  leaving  behind  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  watch 
the  French  fortresses,  were  advancing  together  on  Paris, 
about  120,000  strong,  the  Prussians  leading. 

On  the  29th  Grouchy  fell  back  upon  Paris,  and 
BlUcher’s  advanced  guard  reached  Le  Bourget.  Two 
days  later  the  Prussian  main  body  took  up  a  position 
to  the  south  of  Paris  and  Wellington  to  the  north.  On 
the  2nd  of  July  Paris  surrendered. 

Napoleon  had  already  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son. 


Before  the  operations  began — on  June  9 — the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  concluded  its  work.  The  most  important 
territorial  changes  it  brought  about  concerned  Prussia 
and  Russia  :  Prussia  received  Posen,  Swedish  Pomerania, 
and  one-half  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  Russia  the 
greater  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Austria 
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received  back  the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  the  portion  of 
Upper  Austria  that  had  been  taken  from  her  in  1809 
the  Tainopol  districts  in  Galicia,  the  Illyrian  Provinces, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Venetian  territories,'  in  return  for 
which  she  gave  up  Belgium,  West  Galicia,  and  her  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Swabia. 

"I  he  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  on  November  20.  It 
was  decided  that  the  allies  should  leave  150,000  in  occupa¬ 
tion  in  k  ranee  for  five  years. 

I  his  treaty  sealed  the  great  work  of  emancipating 
Europe  and  re-establishing  order  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Continent.  Austria  had  undoubtedly  taken  the 
leading  part  in  that  work ;  she  not  only  raised  herself 
up  again  as  high  as  she  had  stood,  but  even  came  forth 
more  powerful  than  she  had  been  before  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  began. 
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THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 828-9 


(Map  6) 


[The  best  work  on  this  campaign  is  “  The  Russo-Turkish  Campaign  of 
1828  and  1829  in  Europe,”  by  Von  Moltke  (Berlin,  1845).] 

Causes  of  the  War 

The  insurrection  in  Greece  in  1824  gave  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  occasion  to  press  certain  concessions 
upon  Turkey.  But  Sultan  Mahmud  II.  refused  to  accept 
their  intervention,  and  also  rejected  the  London  Protocol 
of  July  6,  1827.  Hostilities  then  became  inevitable,  and 
they  began  on  October  20  with  the  naval  battle  of 
Navarino,  in  which  Great  Britain  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
her  natural  ally,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  Russian 
advance  into  Bulgaria,  and  making  the  Russian  fleet 
unquestioned  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.  Supported 
and  fed  by  the  fleet,  the  land  forces  could  march  along 
the  coast  by  the  shortest  way  to  Adrianople  and 
Constantinople.  Russia  also  undertook  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  London  Protocol  were  carried  out,  and  to 
compel  Turkey  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  of  the 
Danube  and  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Greece. 


Plans  of  Operations  and  Distribution  of  Forces 

The  Russian  plan  was  to  occupy  the  Danube  Princi¬ 
palities,  cross  the  Danube  in  its  lower  reaches,  seize 
Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  and  eventually  press 
forward  across  the  Balkans  to  Adrianople.  In  1828  the 
Russian  army  consisted  of  11  corps  of  infantry  and 
5  of  cavalry.  Preparations  for  war  with  Turkey  had 
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long  been  in  progress,  and  an  army  (the  2nd  Army) 
stood  ready  in  the  south  of  Russia  under  Marshal  Count 
Wittgenstein,  consisting  of  three  army  corps,  the  Illrd, 
Vlth,  and  Vllth  ;  5  cavalry  and  8  infantry  divisions  with  a 
nominal  strength  of  120,000,  but  actually  numbering  only 
about  65,000,  and  4»ooo  Cossacks,  d  his  was  considered 
sufficient,  as  it  was  thought  that  d  urkey  no  longer 
possessed  any  fighting  power,  d  he  Russians,  however, 
were  particularly  weak  in  cavalry ;  the  individual  corps 
had  no  corps  cavalry  allotted  to  them  at  all,  which  was  a 
serious  disadvantage  against  the  Turks,  whose  cavalry 
was  their  strongest  arm.  The  Russian  cavalry  were 
also  too  heavy  ;  their  large  horses  required  supplies  of 
forage  which  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  procure 
Another  weak  point  was  that  although  there  was  a 

prospect  of  many  sieges,  the  Russian  army  had  no 
siege-train. 

d  he  Black  Sea  fleet  consisted  of  16  battleships,  6 
frigates,  and  7  corvettes. 

I  he  dsarswar  manifesto  appeared  on  December  18, 
1827.  Three  months  later— towards  the  middle  of  March 
—the  concentration  of  the  2nd  Army  in  Bessarabia  began.  , 
On  April  28,  when  the  army  stood  between  the  Prutli 
and  the  Dniester,  Russia  issued  her  declaration  of  war 

Turkey  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  hold  her 
ground  on  the  Danube,  or  even  on  the  northern  ridges 
of  the  Balkans,  resting  on  her  quadrilateral  of  fortresses 

Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla — as  her  army 
was  in  course  of  reconstruction.  The  corps  of  Jan¬ 
issaries  had  just  been  disbanded.  F  J 

At  the  end  of  May  35,000  men  stood  in  Constantinople 
and  on  the  Dardanelles — threatened  by  the  Russian  fleet, 
lhere  were  also  25,000  in  garrisons  in  the  interior, 
10,000  in  Thessaly,  and  a  field  army  of  30,000  in  Asia 
Minor;  80,000  more  formed  the  field  army  in  Europe. 

Not  until  May  3  did  Hussein  Pasha,  followed  still 
later  by  Nuri  Pasha,  advance  to  Shumla;  Isset  Pasha 
marched  to  Varna  in  the  early  days  of  July.  The  Grand 
Vizier  in  command  of  the  “Reserve  Army”  did  not 
leave  Constantinopie  till  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
l  urkish  fleet  after  the  battle  of  Navarino  still  consisted 
'  ^  3  battleships  and  4  frigates,  which  lay  at  anchor  in 

the  bay  of  Bujukdere,  not  daring  to  go  out  against  the 
Russian  fleet. 
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Progress  of  Events 
A.  The  Campaign  of  1828 

I.  OCCUPATION  OF  MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA  ;  SIEGE  OF 
BRAILA  AND  CROSSING  OF  THE  DANUBE 

The  general  plan  for  the  opening  of  hostilities  was 
that  General  Rudjewitsch  should  cross  the  Danube  below 
Isakchi,  march  down  the  Dobrudja  against  Bulgaria, 
supported  on  his  left  by  the  fleet,  and  crush  the  Turkish 
army,  which  would  probably  be  found  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Balkans,  at  Shumla  or  Varna.  Meanwhile 
the  Vlth  and  Vllth  Corps  were  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
Wallachia,  and  thus  cover  his  right  flank  (which  Moltke 
thought  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  partially  based  on 
the  fleet). 

May  7  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  Vlth  Corps  crossed 
the  Pruth  at  Skuleni,  Falciu,  and  Woduly-Isakki.  Its 
advanced  guard  Reached  Jassy  the  following  day,  and 
by  May  16  the  whole  corps  was  in  Bukharest.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  month,  June,  the  garrisons  of 
Rustchuk  and  Widdin,  which  had  been  moved  forward, 
were  driven  back  into  their  fortresses. 

In  the  meantime  the  Vllth  Corps  had  begun  the  siege 
of  Braila  on  May  11.  Braila  was  an  old-fashioned 
fortress  without  outworks,  and  had  a  garrison  of  6,000 
men.  The  main  body  of  the  corps  appeared  before  the 
May  21  place  on  the  21st  with  a  siege-park  of  100  guns.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectations,  the  garrison  made  an  obstinate 
resistance — twenty-seven  days — against  the  systematic 
attack  of  the  Russians,  and  two  days  more  after  breaches 
had  been  made  in  the  walls.  They  only  surrendered 
on  June  17  on  condition  of  being  granted  permission  to 
retire  to  Silistria. 

The  Illrd  Corps  marched  to  Satunovo  early  in  June 
to  cross  the  Danube ;  before  they  could  throw  bridges  1 
across  they  had  to  construct  a  dam  five  miles  long, 
and  that  had  taken  them  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
May.  On  June  8  bridging  operations  began,  after  the 
Turks  had  been  driven  out  of  a  small  fortress  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  by  a  force  of  Cossacks  and 
sharpshooters,  sent  across  in  boats.  The  Danube  was 
over  900  yards  broad  at  this  point,  and  the  bridge 
required  60  flat-bottomed  boats  (13  ft.  by  39  ft.)  and  12 
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canvas  pontoons.  By  June  11  the  whole  of  the  Illrd 
Corps  had  crossed. 


II.  ADVANCE  TO  THE  BALKANS 

It  reached  Medjidie  on  June  25,  accompanied  the 
Tsar  Nicholas,  and  Moltke  tells  us  that  the  Royal 
headquarters,  with  a  full  diplomatic  suite,  required 
10,000  horses  alone,  in  a  country  in  which  forage  was 
very  hard  to  obtain.  In  their  place  one  could  have 
maintained  two  additional  cavalry  divisions  at  the  same 
cost.  It  had  been  recognised  early  in  May  that  the 
Illrd  Corps,  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  too  weak 
for  its  task,  especially  in  cavalry,  at  a  strength  of  about 
20,000,  as  it  had  to  protect  itself  against  Silistria  all  the 
time.  For  this  reason  the  Ilnd  Corps  and  the  Guard 
had  been  mobilised,  but  they  could  not  be  expected  on 
the  Danube  before  August;  the  Guard  actually  arrived 
at  Varna  only  on  September  9.  On  arrival  at  Trajan’s 
Wall  it  was  decided  to  draw  in  the  Vlth  and  Vllth  Corps 
as  well  before  going  farther.  This  led  to  some  delay, 
and  the  advance  southwards  against  Varna  was  not 
resumed  until  July  7;  five  days  later  the  Vlth  Corps  Tuiv  7.12 
loined  at  Bazardjik.  The  16th  Division  (Vlth  Corps), 
which  had  been  sent  by  Hirsova  to  Silistria  under 
General  Roth,  relieved  the  detachments  of  the  Illrd 
corps  at  Silistria  on  the  21st,  and  set  them  free  to  rejoin  July  21 
he  main  army. 

After  two  small  engagements  near  Bazardjik  and  July  u-12 
Kosludja  (twenty  miles  west  of  Varna),  the  advanced 
paard  established  itself  there  and  before  Varna,  so  that 
)y  the  middle  of  July  the  Russians  had  10,000  men  before 
|/arna  and  at  Kosludja,  25,000  (the  main  body)  near 
□azardjik,  5,000  on  the  lines  of  communication,  10,000 
before  Silistria,  and  10,000  in  Wallachia. 

1  he  idea  hitherto  followed  of  advancing  upon  Varna  was 
ibandoned  when  reports  announced  that  the  main  army 
)f  the  Turks  was  near  Shumla,  and  it  was  decided  to 
urn  the  main  body  in  that  direction  through  Kosludja. 

I  he  Turkish  main  army  seemed  to  attract  the  Russians 
l  ike  a  magnet,  which,  Moltke  points  out,  was  unfortunate 
,or  the  latter ;  for  Varna,  not  Shumla,  was  the  key  of  the 
situation.  The  Russians  knew  they  could  not  capture 
shumla,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  ;  and  even  if 
hey  could,  it  offered  no  such  decided  advantages  as 
/ ar  na,  the  occupation  of  which  would  place  them  in 
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touch  with  their  fleet,  and  give  them  the  best  possible 
base  for  continuing  their  operations  across  the  Balkans, 
In  this  case  Varna  was  certainly  the  most  important 
objective — even  more  so  than  the  enemy’s  army. 

The  Russian  army  arrived  before  Shumla  from  Yeni- 
bazar  on  July  20,  but  all  their  efforts  for  six  weeks  after 
that  to  shut  in  Shumla  at  any  rate  from  the  south  and 
east  were  in  vain.  Finally,  a  great  sortie  by  Hussein  on 
August  28  compelled  Wittgenstein  to  raise  the  siege 
entirely  and  content  himself  with  merely  watching  the 
place.  For  this  purpose  he  took  up  a  position  near 
Yenibazar  towards  the  end  of  September. 


III.  THE  SIEGE  OF  VARNA 

Early  in  August  the  Russian  staff  ordered  the  corps 
that  had  been  thrown  out  to  cover  their  left  flank  in  the 
direction  of  Varna  to  lay  siege  to  that  place.  But  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  begin  a  regular  investment  and 
siege  until  the  Guard  arrived  to  take  part  with  it.  A 
relief  force,  advancing  three  weeks  later  from  the  south, 
was  checked  by  the  Prince  of  Wurttemberg  a  few  miles 
from  Varna.  I  he  Russians  made  a  strong  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  on  October  7  to  storm  the  ramparts,  in 
which  breaches  had  been  made  ;  three  days  later,  how¬ 
ever,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  who  had  been 
bribed,  surrendered. 


IV.  THE  RUSSIANS  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS,  1 828-9 

Owing  to  their  serious  weakness  in  infantry  and 
cavalry  as  well  as  in  siege  artillery— they  only  had  one 
park  of  100  guns  for  four  protracted  sieges— the  Russians 
had  to  content  themselves  for  the  first  year  with  the 
capture  of  Varna.  Towards  the  end  of  October  they 
began  to  draw  back  their  main  body  across  the  Danube  ; 
and  as  bad  weather  was  setting  in,  this  led  to  heavy 
losses  in  men — from  sickness — and  in  guns,  which  were 
difficult  to  handle  on  the  very  bad  roads  they  had  to 
take. 

I  he  left  wing  (Vlth  and  Vllth Corps)  remained  in  Varna, 
Pravodi,  Kosludja,  Bazardjik,  etc.  The  Ilnd  and  Illrd 
occupied  extensive  cantonments  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  as  far  as  Kraiova ;  the  Guard  fell  back  as  far  as 
Bessarabia,  and  headquarters  were  established  at  Jassy. 
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The  depth  of  these  cantonments  from  Varna  to  Kraiova 
was  about  250  miles.  The  Turkish  fortress  of  Silistria 
ran  forward  like  a  wedge  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
here,  as  at  Rustchuk  and  Giurgevo,  the  Turks  held  both 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  fact  that  the  Russian  canton¬ 
ments  extended  into  Wallachia  gave  Austria  a  pretext 
for  mobilising  80,000  men  on  her  south-eastern  frontier. 

B.  The  Campaign  of  1829 

Count  Wittgenstein  was  replaced  in  the  chief  command 
by  Diebitsch  in  February  1829.  The  Tsar  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  this  second  campaign.  In  addition  to 
the  four  corps  (Ilnd,  Illrd,  Vlth,  and  Vllth),  there  were 
now  22  regiments  of  Cossacks.  Out  of  a  gross  total  of 
over  200,000,  about  70,000  were  available  for  field  opera¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  preceding  year  ;  only  the  cavalry  was 
somewhat  stronger. 

Turkey  occupied  the  Danube  fortresses  of  Silistria  and 
Rustchuk  with  about  20,000  men.  There  were  30,000 
more  in  Shumla  under  Reschid  Pasha  and— later  on — 
25,000  at  Ajtos  under  Hussein. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  Russian  plan  was  to  capture  Silistria  first  of  all 
with  the  land  army,  and  then,  based  on  Silistria  and 
Varna,  to  press  on  past  the  Balkans  and  Adrianople, 
taking  no  notice  of  Shumla. 

The  1  urks  contented  themselves  with  warding  off  the 
Russian  invasion  by  counter-attacks  from  Shumla  and 
Rustchuk.  They  lacked  the  means — above  all,  the  trans¬ 
port — for  carrying  out  a  more  far-reaching  offensive 
movement. 


I.  CAPTURE  OF  SIZOPOL  ;  SIEGE  OF  SILISTRIA 

The  Russian  fleet  resumed  the  campaign  on  February  15,  1829 
capturing  the  defences  of  Sizopol  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Burgas,  which  gave  the  Russians  a  base  of 
operations  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans. 

Hussein  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recapture  April 
the  place  three  weeks  later. 

Early  in  May  Diebitsch  sent  his  main  body,  the  Ilnd  May 
and  Illrd  Corps, — 25  battalions,  and  5  regiments  of  cavalry 
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— across  the  Danube  in  boats  at  Hirsova,  and  advanced 
through  Tchernavoda  to  Silistria.  It  took  him  nine 
days  to  arrive  there,  as  the  roads  were  very  bad.  The 
8th  Division,  under  General  Kreutz,  stood  to  the  south  at 
Kaorgu,  covering  the  siege  operations  against  Shumla. 
On  receiving  reports  of  a  great  sortie  by  Reschid  Pasha 
June  5  from  Shumla,  however,  Diebitsch  took  the  llnd  Corps 
down  there,  leaving  only  the  Illrd,  12,000  strong,  to  press 
the  siege  of  Silistria ;  but  that  proved  sufficient,  for  the 
fortress  capitulated  on  June  29. 


II.  RESCHID  pasha’s  ATTACK  AND  DIEBITSCH’s  COUNTER¬ 
ATTACK  ;  BATTLE  OF  KULEVTCHA 

May  10  On  May  10  Reschid  Pasha  moved  out  from  Shumla 
against  Pravodi  with  about  20,000  men  in  two  columns, 
to  attack  General  Roth  (Vlth)  in  his  entrenched  position 
May  17  there.  He  failed  to  break  through  the  position,  but  took 
up  another  himself  five  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  while  the 
Russians  left  theirs  and  concentrated  further  back  at 
Kosludja,  drawing  in  the  nearest  detached  troops  of  the 
Vllth  Corps  from  Dievna  and  Varna.  Towards  the  end 
May  28-29  of  the  month  Reschid  Pasha  marched  northwards  to 
Kosludja,  but,  not  feeling  strong  enough  to  attack 
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Roth’s  entrenched  position,  returned  to  his  own  and 
entrenched  himself  there. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Diebitsch,  on  hearing  of 
Reschid’s  movements, had  left  Silistria  with  thellnd  Corps 
(under  Pahlen)  to  support  Roth  and  Rudiger  (Vllth),  and, 
if  possible,  make  Reschid  Pasha  give  battle  somewhere 
away  from  Shumla.  He  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Pravodi.  On  June  7  Pahlen  was  at  Kaorgu,  where  he 
joined  forces  with  Kreutz,  who  had  hitherto  been  guard¬ 
ing  the  Russian  left  flank.  Marching  was  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  great  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  bad  state  of 
the  roads.  On  the  8th  Diebitsch  himself  was  at  Alesfak,  jUne  8 
where  he  had  ordered  the  chief  staff  officers  of  the  Vlth 
and  Vllth  Corps  to  meet  him  ;  it  was  decided  to  draw 
together  the  three  corps  and,  if  Reschid  Pasha  remained 
outside  his  fortress,  to  attack  him  in  flank  from  the  west. 

On  the  9th  Pahlen’s  cavalry  was  at  Yasitepe  and  his  June  9 
main  body  at  Kiziljilar  ;  Roth  with  the  Vlth  Corps  had 
advanced  from  Kosludja  to  Arnautlar;  the  Vllth  was  to 
hold  Pravodi  and  Kosludja. 

Next  day  Diebitsch  reached  Yenibazar,  and  Kreutz  june  10 
Dulanlik  (facing  Shumla).  Veli  Bey  was  driven  back  into 
i  his  entrenched  camp  outside  Shumla.  Pahlen  reached 
Alesfak,  with  his  cavalry  thrown  forward  to  Matara 
facing  Pravodi.  Reschid  Pasha  now  abandoned  his 
position  before  Pravodi  and  turned  against  Pahlen,  who 
was  standing  quite  isolated  but  fortunately  succeeded  in  June  u 
repelling  the  attack ;  this  gave  Diebitsch  time  to  draw 
his  30,000  men  together  more  carefully,  spread  out  as 
they  were  over  a  front  of  25  miles  from  Bulanlik  through 
Alesfak  to  Pravodi. 

When  Reschid  deployed  his  troops  at  Kulevcha  on  the 
nth  he  drove  back  Pahlen’s  advanced  guard,  but  was 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Russian  main  body,  and 
completely  defeated ;  he  retreated  southwards  and 
regained  Shumla  by  a  circuitous  march.  Diebitsch 
established  himself  at  Yenibazar,  watching  Shumla. 
ihere  was  then  a  pause  in  the  operations  until  )uly  17, 
which  Diebitsch  employed  in  reorganising  his  com¬ 
missariat  and  transport,  and  in  making  all  preparations 
to  march  across  the  Balkans. 


III.  DIEBITSCH’s  CROSSING  OF  THE  BALKANS 

On  the  above  date,  July  17,  the  III rd  Corps  joined 
Diebitsch  from  Silistria,  and  his  idea  was  that  it  should 
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stand  near  Yenibazar  to  watch  the  line  of  communications 
with  Varna  and  cover  his  right  flank  against  Shumla 
Of  the  30,000  men  he  proposed  to  lead  across  the  Balkans, 
the  Vlth  Corps  (Roth)  was  to  fall  back  on  Varna  and 
march  southwards  from  there  to  Burgas,  the  VI  1th 
(Rudiger)  was  to  advance  from  Pravodi  to  Kepriikioj 
and  Ajtos,  and  the  ilnd  (Pahlen)  was  to  follow  the  Vlth. 

Roth  reached  the  River  Kamtchik  near  Podbashi  or 
the  1 8th  and  Rudiger  Kepriikioj  ;  some  hostile  detach¬ 
ments  guarding  the  bridges  across  the  Kamtchik  were 
driven  off.  Pahlen  and  the  headquarters  reached  Dievna 
the  same  day ;  a  bridge-head  was  established  at  Kepriikioj. 
and  one  brigade  left  behind  to  guard  it.  But  the  line  oi 
advance  through  Ajtos  now  appeared  to  Diebitsch  to  be 
too  dangerous,  and  he  abandoned  it. 

On  the  19th  and  20th  Roth  advanced  about  fifteen  miles 
further  along  the  coast.  Rudiger  branched  off  to  the 
south-east  to  get  on  to  the  coast  route  as  well ;  Pahler 
followed  Roth,  and  was  a  few  miles  south  of  Podbashi. 
so  that  the  whole  Russian  army  was  now  marching  ir 
one  column  along  the  sea  coast.  On  the  22nd  the  head¬ 
quarters  were  at  Erketch,  thirty  miles  north  of  Burgas 
near  and  to  the  north  of  which  all  three  corps  were 
closely  concentrated  next  day.  There  Roth  was  able  tc 
place  himself  in  touch  with  the  fleet. 

iv.  reschid’s  counter-offensive  ;  diebitsch’s  advance 

ON  ADRIANOPLE 

General  Diebitsch  did  not  march  straight  from  Burgas 
to  Adrianople,  but  branched  off  first  to  Ajtos.  In  sc 
doing  he  was  conforming  to  Reschid’s  movements  on  the 
offensive.  Reschid’s  first  act,  when  the  appearance  o: 
strong  hostile  bodies  on  the  Kamtchik  was  reported,  was 
to  send  Hussein’s  corps  to  Ajtos  followed  by  a  second  tc 
Yamboli;  then,  finding  this  was  not  enough  to  check 
Diebitsch,  he  himself  advanced  against  the  latter  across 
the  Balkans  from  Shumla.  The  Turks  were  beaten  at 
every  point.  Rudiger  met  Hussein  Pasha  near  Ajtos  or 
the  25th  and  beat  off  his  attack.  The  Russians  al 
Yamboli  were  also  successful  six  da}7s  later.  Finally 
Diebitsch  met  Reschid  Pasha  near  Slivno  with  equa 
forces — 20,000 — and  totally  defeated  him. 

The  Russians  had  thus  drifted  about  seventy-five  miles 
due  west  from  Burgas,  and  were  no  nearer  Adrianople 
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but  meanwhile  the  Turkish  army  was  completely 
crushed. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Slivno,  Diebitsch 
advanced  to  Yamboli,  and  on  the  20th,  four  weeks  after  Aug.  20 
the  capture  of  Burgas,  he  entered  Adrianople,  with  only 
15,000  men  in  hand.  He  was  now  only  150  miles  from 
Constantinople ;  but  as  pestilence  was  spreading  havoc 
in  his  army,  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  offensive— the 
more  so  that  the  Sultan’s  army  was  now  reinforced  at 
the  eleventh  hour  by  Mustapha  Pasha,  who  entered  Sofia 
with  40,000  Arnauts  from  Albania.  Diebitsch  accordingly 
had  recourse  to  diplomacy,  and  managed  to  conclude  a 
treaty  in  September,  before  Turkey  and  the  other  Powers  Sept.  14 
discovered  the  real  state  his  army  was  in. 

The  preliminary  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  followed  by 
a  Conference  in  London,  which  proclaimed  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Greece,  and  separated  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
almost  entirely  from  Turkey.  Russia  received  in  addition 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  a  few 
fortifications  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Feb.  2, 
1831 


THE  POLISH  REBELLION,  1S3 1 
(Map  4) 

Origin  of  the  War 

The  Tsar  Alexander  1.  had  granted  certain  constitutional 
liberties  to  the  Poles ;  but  the  Viceroy,  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  placed  restrictions  on  them  which  led  to 
widespread  discontent.  There  was  also  the  old  nation¬ 
alist  dream  which  had  never  been  quite  extinguished,  and 
which  the  Greek  rising  of  the  ’twenties  had  reawakened  : 
that  Poland  might,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Western 
Powers,  recover  political  independence.  The  rebellion 
of  November  29,  1830,  was  the  outcome  of  these  ideas; 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  few  Russian  troops  that  had  been  allowed  to  tbe 
Viceroy. 


Plans  of  Operations  and  Distribution  of  Forces 

The  Russians  naturally  aimed  at  the  reconquest  of 
Poland  by  crushing  the  rebellion,  and  especially  b}^  re¬ 
occupying  Warsaw.  Tsar  Nicholas  appointed  General 
Diebitsch  Governor-General  of  Poland,  with  absolute 
authority,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  which 
consisted  of  the  1st  Corps  (Pahlen),  which  had  been  on 
an  enlarged  establishment  since  the  campaign  of  1829, 
and  the  Vlth  Corps  (Rosen) — both  these  were  to  be 
assembled  at  Bialystok ;  the  Guard,  to  assemble  at 
Grodno  ;  the  3rd  and  5th  Cavalry  Corps,  to  assemble 
between  Biatystok,  Brzesc-Litewski,  and  Vladimir- 
Volinski’. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Ilnd  Corps,  Grenadier  Corps 
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(Shakovskoi),  and  Guard  received  orders  to  join  on  the 
frontier,  and  were  expected  between  the  middle  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  March. 

The  Poles  hoped  to  repel  the  Russian  attack,  or  if  this 
s  ould  not  be  possible,  at  least  to  gain  time,  persuade 
r  ranee  and  Great  Britain  to  take  up  their  cause,  and 
secure  their  independence  by  diplomatic  means 

A  separate  Polish  army  had  been  established  in  1815. 
bo  tar  as  it  could  be  effectively  organised  for  active 
operations,  it  consisted  of  four  infantry  and  five  cavalry 
divisions.  It  was  now  being  assembled  between  Pultusk 
Warsaw,  and  Kaluszyn,  with  advanced  troops  thrown 
forward  towards  Ostrolenka,  Brok,  Wegrow,  and  Siedlce. 
Its  numbers  were  about  40,000  infantry,  15,000  cavalry 
and  140  guns  ;  there  were  also  a  numerous  and  well- 
trained  reserve  force— some  schooled  in  the  campaigns 
ot  the  last  twenty  years— and  experienced  leaders  The 
nominal  Commander-in-Chief  was  Prince  Radziwill,  but 
virtually  it  was  General  Chlopicki,  a  veteran  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars ;  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  Colonel 
Lhrzanovski  at  first,  and  later  Colonel  Pradzynski. 


Progress  of  Events 

L  DIEBITSCH’s  ADVANCE  TO  WARSAW 

On  January  25,  1831,  the  Polish  Reichstag  proclaimed 
their  renunciation  of  the  Russian  Imperial  House. 
Lhebitsch  then  felt  it  was  inevitable  that  hostilities  should 
begin  at  once,  although  the  forces  actually  available 
amounted  only  to  100,000,  and  their  equipment  left  a 

great  deal  to  be  desired,  as  the  Russians  found  to  their 
cost  later  on. 

Diebitsch’s  original  plan  of  operations  was  to  march 
straight  down  between  the  Bug  and  the  Narew  to 
bierock,  cross  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  then  march  on  the  enemy’s  capital 

TaSr!n  the  heiSht  of  winter,  with  30°  F.  of  frost,  Feb 
that  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  frontier  in  eleven 
columns,  extending  from  Kovno  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Uscilug.  Two  days  later  a  thaw  set  in,  and  the  whole 
country  between  the  Bug  and  the  Narew  became  a  vast 
swamp.  I  he  difficulty  of  moving  troops  and  their 
supplies  became  so  great  that  Diebitsch  decided  to  change 
his  line  of  operations.  1  he  new  plan  was  to  wheel  to 
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the  left  from  the  line  Lomza-Nur,  cross  the  Bug  at  Brok 
and  Nur,  and  concentrate  the  main  body  in  the  space 
between  Wegrow,  Kaluszyn,  and  Siedlce  ;  from  there, 
based  on  Brzesc,  to  advance  on  Warsaw  by  the  only 
practicable  road,  which  ran  through  Minsk. 

Feb.  10- 1 1  The  Russian  army  actually  crossed  the  Bug  on  the 
Feb.  13  ice  at  Brok  and  Nur,  and  on  the  13th  it  was  between 
Wegrow  and  Siedlce.  Here  it  halted  for  three  days  to 
allow  the  wagons,  which  had  been  left  far  behind,  to 
Feb.  17  come  up,  and  the  advance  was  resumed  on  the  17th. 

The  same  day  two  Polish  divisions  were  encountered 
between  Dobr  and  Kaluszyn  and  driven  back ;  they 
again  took  up  positions  next  day  a  few  miles  east  of 
Warsaw,  but  were  beaten  a  second  time,  whereupon  they 
rejoined  their  main  body,  which  was  near  Praga,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  throw  itself  on  one  of  the  Russian 
columns.  This  opportunity  soon  arose  when  Diebitsch 
halted  to  await  Shakovskoi’s  arrival.  Shakovskoi,  leaving 
Lomza  on  February  16  with  the  Grenadier  Corps,  had 
marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Narew  through 
Ostrolenka  and  Pultusk  to  Sierock— thus  separated  from 
the  main  body  marching  through  Nur  and  Wegrow;  he 
Feb.  23  had  captured  the  bridge-head  at  Sierock  on  the  23rd,  and 
Feb.  24  pressed  on  next  day  against  the  left  flank  of  the  Polish 
position  near  Praga.  He  drove  in  a  portion  of  the 
Polish  left  wing,  but  received  orders  on  the  25th  to 
incline  to  the  left  and  join  the  Russian  main  body. 
Diebitsch’s  idea  was  to  attack  the  Poles  on  the  26th,  with 
Pahlen  and  Rosen  on  his  left  wing  and  Shakovskoi  on 
his  right. 

But  before  Shakovskoi  could  carry  out  his  orders,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Poles  in  superior  numbers  at  Bialo- 
leka,  five  miles  north  of  Warsaw.  He  tried  to  avoid 
them  and  join  Diebitsch  by  a  circuitous  march,  but  was 
eventually  forced  to  give  battle.  Diebitsch  heard  the 
sound  of  guns  in  the  distance,  and,  rightly  concluding 
that  the  Poles  were  attacking  Shakovskoi  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  decided  to  march  against  their  main  position 
at  Grochow  without  delay. 

Battle  In  the  battle  which  followed,  50,000  Poles  with  100 

OF  guns  were  opposed  to  7°>000  Russians  with  250  guns. 

Feb°C2TW’  Shakovskoi  and  Krukowiecki  formed  an  isolated  group 
to  the  north  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  issue  was  decided 
in  the  southern  portion,  where  the  rival  main  bodies 
fought  for  the  possession  of  some  strong  wooded  ground. 
In  the  end  the  Poles  fell  back  across  the  bridge-head  at 
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Praga  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  ;  but  they  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  bridge-head  itself,  and  Diebitsch  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  storming  it,  as  he  hoped  the  Poles 
would  now  surrender.  He  thought  the  campaign  was 
already  at  an  end. 

In  this  he  was  wrong.  The  Poles  had  obtained  a 
large  measure  of  success  in  local  skirmishes  and  guerilla 
warfare,  and,  in  spite  of  the  reserve  outside  Warsaw, 
they  would  not  even  negotiate  for  peace.  Dvernicki,  in 
particular,  had  been  very  successful  in  the  Lublin  district, 
into  which  General  Geismar  had  marched  from  Brzesc 
and  General  Kreutz  from  Uscilug.  The  former  was 
defeated  at  Stoczek  and  driven  back  on  Lukov ;  the  Feb. 
latter,  who  had  already  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Pulavy 
and  advanced  to  Radom,  found  himself  threatened  by 
Dvernicki  from  Gora  Kalvaria,  and  was  compelled  to 
recross  the  river  and  evacuate  Lublin.  Diebitsch,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  a  strong  column  to  his  support  from  the  main 
army,  with  the  assistance  of  which  he  reoccupied  Lublin, 
while  Dvernicki  with  10,000  men  took  refuge  in  the  small 
fortress  of  Zamosc,  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east.— The 
rebellion  also  took  a  very  active  form  in  Lithuania ;  the 
Ilnd  Corps,  which  was  supposed  to  join  the  main  army 
in  Poland  towards  the  end  of  February,  was  detained 
there  throughout  the  campaign,  and  never  reached  the 
main  theatre  at  all. 

In  consequence  of  these  minor  successes,  the  peace 
negotiations  that  Diebitsch  was  waiting  for  were  not 
opened,  and  the  battle  at  Grochow  remained  a  barren 
victory.  In  the  early  days  of  March  the  Russian  main 
army  went  into  cantonments  around  and  to  the  east  of 
Grochow,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
supplies,  transport,  ammunition,  and  the  bridging  trains 
that  were  indispensable  for  a  rapid  crossing  of  the 
Vistula.  This  occupied  four  weeks. 


11.  diebitsch’s  march  to  the  mouth  of  the  wieprz, 

AND  THE  POLISH  COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


At  the  end  of  March  the  Russians  stood  thus  :  60,000 
men  forming  the  main  army,  in  cantonments  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug,  between 
Minsk,  Garvolin,  Zelechov,  and  Siedlce  ;  15,000  of  the 
Guard  between  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  around 
Ostrolenka  and  Tykoczin ;  10,000  under  Kreutz  at 
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Lublin ;  7,000  under  Rudiger  in  Volhynia;  12,000  of  the 
Ilnd  Corps  in  Lithuania;  in  all  about  100,000  with  380 
guns. 

On  the  side  of  the  Poles  the  main  army,  40,000  strong, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  near  Warsaw ; 
10,000  under  General  Pac  on  the  Vistula  a  few  miles 
south  of  Gora  Kalvaria;  10,000  more  under  General 
Sierawski  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  to  the  west 
of  and  facing  Lublin  ;  Dvernicki  with  about  15,000  near 
Zamosc. 

Their  total  strength  was  about  75,000  men  and  150 
guns.  The  bridge-head  at  Praga  was  reinforced,  Warsaw 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  bridge-heads  at 
Modlin  (Nowo-Giorgewsk)  and  Sierock  were  enlarged, 
and  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Vistula  at  Modlin 
and  Potycz  (five  miles  south  of  Gora  Kalvarya).  General 
Skrzynecki  was  in  supreme  command. 

As  he  could  not  storm  or  lay  siege  to  Praga,  Diebitsch’s 
idea  was  to  cross  the  Vistula  at  Tyrczyn,  and  advance 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  against  Warsaw.  As 
March  29  soon  as  his  bridging  train  had  arrived,  he  marched  south¬ 
wards  to  Tyrczyn,  leaving  Rosen  with  the  Vlth  Corps 
(20,000)  to  watch  the  road  from  Warsaw  to  Brzesc,  and 
the  Guard  with  Sacken’s  division  (30,000  in  all)  between 
the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  watching  the  road  to  Bialystok. 
The  main  body  reached  Tyrczyn  on  March  31,  after  three 
days’  marching  on  extremely  heavy  unmetalled  roads; 
the  transport  and  wagons  only  came  in  three  or  four 
days  later,  the  guns  requiring  ten  to  fifteen  horses  each 
and  whole  battalions  of  men  to  move  them  along. 

Now,  however,  the  main  force  of  the  Poles  also  took 
the  offensive  and  advanced  through  Praga  against  Rosen’s 
isolated  corps,  driving  it  out  of  Wawer  (two  miles  east 
of  Praga),  and  pursuing  it  beyond  Kaluszyn  and  the 
River  Kostrzyn.  There  the  pursuit  stopped,  because 
Skrzynecki  became  anxious  about  his  right  flank.  He 
took  up  a  position  to  the  south  of  Minsk,  facing  south 
April  1-8  and  east,  and  remained  inactive  there  for  a  whole  week. 

At  length,  as  there  were  no  signs  ofDiebitsch,  he  yielded  ■ 
to  the  urgent  counsels  of  his  followers,  and  continued  his 
advance.  Rosen  was  once  more  defeated  near  Siedlce, 
but  he  held  that  town  and  the  Poles  were  not  strong 
enough  to  wrest  it  from  him ;  the  result  was  that  they 
could  not  obtain  freedom  of  movement  to  operate  against 
Diebitsch. 

Diebitsch  received  the  first  tidings  of  Rosen’s  defeat  on 
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April  2.  His  first  idea  was  to  counteract  the  movements 
of  Skrzynecki  by  crossing  the  Vistula  forthwith,  and 
marching  down  the  left  bank  against  Warsaw  ;  but  when 
Rosen  reported  later  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  his 
ground,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  pressure 
off  him  by  a  direct  advance  down  the  right  bank  against 
Praga.  From  day  to  day  he  kept  putting  off  his  decision. 

At  length,  on  April  7— when  he  had  only  three  days’ 
supplies  left,  all  supplies  from  the  base  at  Brzesc  having 
failed,  and  only  about  500  wagons  arrived  from  Volhynia 
as  far  as  Rock  he  resolved  to  try  to  effect  a  direct 
junction  with  Rosen  and  reopen  communication  with 
Brzesc.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  northwards  from  Aprils 
the  Wieprz  about  the  very  time  when  Skrzynecki  was 
beginning  to  be  active  again,  and  made  a  flank  march 
round  the  Polish  army  to  Lukow  and  Siedlce,  which  he 
reached  on  the  12th.  There  he  stood  in  a  frontal  position  April  12 
before  Skrzynecki,  who  not  only  had  not  attempted  to 
stiike  at  him  during  his  flank  march,  but  had  even  with¬ 
drawn  his  own  forces  across  the  Kostrzyn. 


III.  ATTACK  BY  THE  POLISH  ARMY  ON  THE  RUSSIAN 
GUARD,  AND  DIEBITSCH’s  COUNTER-ATTACK 

The  Russian  army  now  went  into  cantonments  again 
around  Siedlce,  with  advanced  troops  thrown  out  to 
the  Kostizyn,  and  waited  for  a  more  favourable  season  of 
the  year.  Meanwhile  a  change  was  made— largely  for 
political  reasons — in  the  plan  of  campaign.  Prussia  also 
had  personal  interests  which  made  her"  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  rebellion  put  down ;  and  it  was  now  proposed 
to  transfer  the  operations  of  the  main  army  to  the 
Prussian  frontier,  to  cross  the  Vistula  somewhere  near 
that  frontier,  above  Thorn,  and  then  to  attack  Warsaw 
from  the  west.  This  plan  could  not  be  carried  out 
however,  until  various  diplomatic  questions  had  been 

Sett,jdu  a!?d  other  preparations  made ;  and  before  this  Middle  of 
eould  be  done,  the  Poles,  elated  by  their  success,  took  the  May 
oliensive.  They  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  Russian  Guard  to  crush  it,  and  at  the 

same  time  to  give  fresh  support  to  the  insurrection  in 
Lithuania. 

The  distance  from  Siennica  to  Sniadov,  where  the  Guard 
was  expected  to  be,  was  about  seventy  miles  through 
Brok,  or  eighty  round  by  Wyszkov,  which  was  not  so 
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close  to  the  Russian  main  army.  Skrzynecki  left  one 
division  on  the  Kostrzyn,  and  marched  off  with  the 
remainder  in  three  columns  on  the  evening  of  May  12. 
A  flank  column  under  Lubienski  occupied  Nur,  and  from 
there,  holding  both  banks  of  the  river,  covered  the  right 
flank  and  rear  of  the  line  of  advance.  The  right  column 
of  the  main  body  (25,000)  marched  up  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Narew,  and  the  left  column  (10,000)  up  the  western, 
upon  Ostrolenka.  The  Russians  evacuated  the  place, 
and  Skrzynecki  entered  it  on  the  17th;  while  they  fell 
back  to  concentrate  at  Sniadov,  presumably  with  the 
intention  of  giving  battle  next  day  if  attacked.  The 
Poles,  however,  did  not  make  the  attack,  as  they  wanted 
first  to  reconnoitre  more  carefully  and  get  their  own 
troops  better  deployed ;  but  in  the  meantime  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  fearing  he  might  be  separated  from 
Diebitsch,  fell  back  eastwards  to  Tykoczyn.  Skrzynecki 
could  now  only  pursue  the  Russians ;  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  compel  them  to  fight,  much  as  he  wanted  to.  He 
had  missed  his  opportunity  on  the  1 8th.  He  overtook 
the  Grand  Duke  at  Tykoczyn  on  the  21st,  but  his  troops 
were  much  exhausted  after  ten  days’  incessant  marching, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Russian  main  army  now  began 
to  be  felt. 

Diebitsch,  deceived  by  the  skilfully  concerted  measures 
of  the  Poles,  knew  nothing  of  their  movements  against 
the  Guard  until  reports  came  in  from  the  Grand  Duke 
when  he  had  already  been  forced  back  to  Sniadov  (six 
days  after  they  started).  He  resolved  to  hasten  to  the 
support  of  the  Guard.  Leaving  only  a  few  weak  detach¬ 
ments  on  the  Kostrzyn,  he  advanced  to  Granno— as  Nur 
,  was  in  the  enemy’s  hands— crossed  the  Bug,  and  pressed 
on  northwards.  On  the  25th  he  stood  about  twenty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Tykoczyn,  threatening  Skrzynecki’s 
right  flank. 

Skrzynecki,  however,  no  sooner  heard  that  Diebitsch 
had  crossed  the  Bug,  than  he  began  to  retreat  down  the 
Narew,  reaching  Ostrolenka  by  forced  marches  two  days 
later,  and  recrossing  to  the  right  bank  there.  Only 
Lubienski’s  division  remained  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Grand  Duke  followed  upon  their  tracks,  but  Diebitsch 
branched  off  due  west,  keeping  in  contact  with  Lubienski 
and  the  Grand  Duke  ;  both  the  Russian  forces  arrived 
before  Ostrolenka  on  the  26th. 

Diebitsch’s  advanced  guard  came  into  conflict  with 
Lubienski’s  division,  which  was  driven  back  upon 
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Ostrolenka.  The  latter  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
leading  Russian  brigade  from  following  upon  its  heels 
across  the  two  bridges,  that  had  not  been  completely 
destroyed,  and  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  Polish 
main  body  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Russians 
followed  up  this  brigade  with  every  available  battalion — 
about  fifteen  in  all.  In  spite  of  their  courageous  tactics, 
however,  they  would  have  been  driven  back  again  if 
Skrzynecki,  instead  of  throwing  forward  his  battalions 
singly,  had  launched  them  forth  against  the  Russians 
on  some  concerted  and  regular  system  of  attack.  But 
his  separate  efforts  all  failed,  while  the  Russians  took 
cover  behind  high  dams  near  their  positions  ;  and  in 
the  end  they  led  to  the  complete  break-up  of  the  Polish 
army. 

Diebitsch  was  again  unable  to  turn  his  victory  to  full 
account,  not  only  because  his  troops  were  exhausted, 
but  also  because  he  was  entirely  without  supplies,  and 
was  obliged  to  wait  until  his  transport  came  up.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  put  his  forces  into  cantonments  near  Pultusk, 
between  the  Bug,  Narew,  and  Ukra  Rivers;  and  there 
they  were  immediately  struck  with  cholera  and  other 
epidemic  diseases.  Diebitsch  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
cholera  on  June  8. 

The  Polish  main  body  had  reached  Modlinand  Warsaw 
without  opposition.  One  division,  which  had  been  de¬ 
tached  to  Lomza  during  the  retreat  to  Ostrolenka, 
received  orders  to  march  into  Lithuania  and  support  June 
the  insurrection  there. 


IV.  FLANK  MARCH  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  TO  GORA  KALVARYA, 

AND  STORMING  OF  WARSAW 

In  the  early  days  of  July  the  negotiations  with  Prussia 
had  progressed  so  far  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  out 
the  plan  formed  in  April.  The  Russian  main  army,  now 
commanded  by  Marshal  Count  Paskievitch,  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pultusk,  60,000  strong  with  350  guns  ; 
in  addition  there  were  5,000  (Gerstenzweig)  between 
Lomza  and  Ostrolenka;  18,000  (Rosen)  near  Brzesc- 
Litewski;  12,000  (Rudiger)  near  Lublin;  18,000  (Kais- 
sarov)  in  Volhynia  ;  and  22,000  (Kreutz)  in  Lithuania. 

Paskievitch  still  held  to  the  plan  formed  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor  and  approved  by  the  Tsar,  of  advancing  with  the 
main  army  from  Pultusk  through  Plock  to  the  Vistula 
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and  on  from  there  to  cross  the  Vistula  at  Osiek  (ten  miles 
south-east  of  Thorn),  outside  the  enemy’s  sphere  of 
operations,  with  his  own  rear  resting  on  Thorn,  and 
supplied  with  bridging  material  and  other  necessaries 
by  the  Prussians.  While  this  advance  was  in  progress, 
Rosen  was  to  move  out  of  Brzesc-Litewski  through 
Siedlce  and  Minsk  to  demonstrate  against  Warsaw; 
Gerstenzweig,  by  holding  Lomza  and  Ostrolenka,  was 
to  keep  communications  open  between  the  main  army, 
Rosen,  and  Kreutz,  whose  ultimate  task  it  was  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  Lithuania.  Gerstenzweig 
and  Kreutz  received  further  instructions  that  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  spared  from  their  appointed  tasks,  they, 
as  well  as  Rudiger,  were  to  rejoin  the  main  army — 
Gerstenzweig  and  Kreutz  through  Osiek,  Rudiger  later 
on  through  Josefow  to  the  Bzura.  Rudiger  was  to  be 
replaced  in  charge  of  the  Lublin  district  by  Kaissarov, 
coming  from  Volhynia. 

Six  weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  engagement  at 
Ostrolenka,  and  the  Poles  had  employed  the  interval 
in  reorganising  their  army  and  concentrating  it,  50,000 
strong,  near  Warsaw;  15,000  more,  under  Gielgud  and 
Dembinski,  stood  in  Lithuania.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  their  chances  of  success, 
had  sunk  considerably. 

Paskievitch  started  on  July  4,  in  five  columns,  keeping 
all  his  baggage  and  vehicles  on  his  outer  or  northern 
July  8  Hank,  and  arrived  in  Plock  four  days  later.  There  he 
gave  his  troops  three  days’  rest,  except  Pahlen’s  corps, 
which  was  sent  straight  on  to  Osiek,  arriving  there  on 
July  12  the  12th,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  throw  a  boat 
and  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Vistula. 

July  12-19  Paskievitch  continued  his  advance  on  the  12th,  entered 
Osiek  on  the  19th,  and  began  the  same  day  to  move  his 
forces  across— 54,000  men,  318  guns,  6  artillery  parks, 
July  20  and  6,500  vehicles.  They  were  all  across  by  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  20th,  and  Paskievitch  forthwith  proceeded  to 
establish  a  double  bridge-head  at  the  point  where  he  had 
crossed. 

Although  he  had  long  known  that  this  flank  march  was 
under  consideration,  and  had  obtained  detailed  reports 
about  it  soon  after  it  began,  the  Polish  commander-in¬ 
chief  did  practically  nothing,  partly  because  he  feared  a 
battle,  and  also  because  he  was  threatened  on  another 
side  as  well — from  Brzesc.  He  merely  sent  across  two 
divisions  to  the  right  bank  at  Modlin ;  they  did  their 
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best,  and  followed  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  but 
were  not  strong  enough  for  more  than  minor  recon¬ 
naissance  actions. 

With  a  view  to  supporting  the  operations  of  the  main 
army  and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Poles  from  it, 
Rosen,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  made  very  July  14 
skilful  demonstrations  on  the  Minsk  road,  opposite  War-juiyi9 
saw.  He  contrived  to  detain  25,000  Poles  there,  under 
Chrzanovski,  away  from  their  main  force. 

After  crossing  at  Osiek,  Paskievitch  made  the  most 
exhaustive  arrangements  for  transport  and  supplies,  and 
for  reinforcements  to  join  him  from  Thorn.  This  occu¬ 
pied  more  than  a  week,  although  provision  had  been 
made  three  months  before  for  the  collection  of  neces-  April 
saries  at  Osiek.  Eight  days  after  crossing  he  set  out  July  27 
once  more,  and  arrived  on  the  Bzura  between  Lovicz 
and  Sochaczev  on  August  3,  at  the  same  time  when 
Skrzynecki  with  50,000  Poles  was  entering  Bolimov 
across  the  river. 

The  rival  armies  stood  facing  one  another  without 
coming  to  decisive  action.  Before  assuming  the  offensive, 
Paskievitch  wanted  to  wait  for  Kreutz,  who  was  bringing 
him  1  enforcements  of  20,000,  and  also  to  establish  some 
magazines  and  fortified  points  on  the  Bzura.  Skrzynecki, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  his  army  was  far  too  weak 
to  attack  the  Russians,  as  it  was  most  defectively  armed ; 
more  than  10,000  of  the  infantry  only  had  scythes.  His 
attitude  cost  him  his  command,  and  he  was  replaced  by 
General  Dembinski,  who  had  brought  back  the  Lithuanian 
Expeditionary  Corps  in  safety — though  pursued  by  the 
Russians  by  a  long  circuitous  march  to  Warsaw,  after 
its  defeat  by  Kreutz.  Even  Dembinski,  however,  could  • 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  attack ;  instead,  he  retreated  to 
Warsaw,  and  merely  sent  a  strong  corps,  under  Ramo- Aug.  14 
rino,  against  Rudiger— hoping  perhaps  in  that  way  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  situation.  Paskievitch  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  his  retreat,  and  entered  Nadarzyn — eleven 
miles  south-west  of  Warsaw— on  the  18th.  Kreutz,  Aug.  18 
Gerstenzweig,  and  part  of  Rosen’s  corps  joined  him 
there,  bringing  his  forces  up  to  about  80,000 — nearty 
twice  the  strength  of  his  enemy’s ;  and  on  September  6 
and  7  he  stormed  the  defences  of  the  Polish  capital, 
which  were  in  the  nature  of  field  fortifications,  much 
too  extensive  and  dispersed  for  their  purpose. 

The  following  da}7  a  military  Convention  was  agreed  Sept.  8 
upon,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Polish  army  was  to 
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evacuate  Warsaw  and  withdraw  to  Plock.  Paskievitch 
thereupon  entered  Warsaw. 

The  people  carried  on  guerilla  warfare  for  a  few  weeks 
longer.  But  when  Ramorino  and  Rybinsk i  were  forced 
across  the  frontier,  the  former  into  Austrian,  the  latter 
into  Prussian'  territory,  the  campaign  came  to  an  end 
early  in  October. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 848  IN  ITALY:  CUSTOZZA 

( Map  2) 

News  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  which  was  followed  March  13 
by  the  flight  of  Metternich  and  Kossuth’s  Declaration 
of  Hungarian  Independence,  reached  Milan  four  days 
later.  The  Milanese  followed  suit,  calling  out  their  March  17 
National  Guard,  and  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Austrian  troops.  I  he  people  took  to  arms,  seized 
several  small  outworks  and  detached  posts,  and  erected 
barricades  everywhere  to  obstruct  the  movements  of 
the  garrison.  The  latter  numbered  about  10,000.  At 
noon  on  the  1 8th  Radetzky  was  compelled  to  call  them 
to  arms ;  he  occupied  the  gates  of  the  walled  city — 
which  was  15,000  yards  in  circumference — the  citadel, 
and  the  same  evening,  after  severe  fighting  in  the  streets, 
the  1  own  Hall,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Revolution.  Fighting  continued  at  the  barricades  during 
the  two  following  days ;  in  the  end  it  became  evident 
that  Milan  could  not  be  held.  Radetzky  withdrew  his 
troops  into  the  citadel  on  the  21st,  and  next  day  he 
evacuated  the  city,  taking  with  him  the  garrisons  of 
other  detached  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
families  of  officers  and  officials. 

The  successful  rising  in  Milan  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  outbreak  of  revolt  in  every  town  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom. 


The  Campaign 

I.  RADETZKY’S  RETREAT  TO  VERONA 

Early  on  March  23  Radetzky’s  column,  with  its  long 
string  of  wagons,  reached  Melegnano  and  the  following 
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day  it  was  at  Lodi.  They  had  been  impeded  here  and 
there  by  rough  defences  and  barricades  that  the  people 
erected  across  the  roads.  All  the  other  detachments  in 
the  districts  allotted  to  the  1st  Corps  were  withdrawn 
simultaneously,  and  the  Austrians  also  evacuated  Parma 
and  Modena.  The  only  place  south  of  the  Po  where 
they  remained  was  Ferrara,  as  it  fell  within  the  sphere 
of  Mantua. 

In  the  meantime  Marshal  d’Aspre  had  also  been 
compelled  to  form  an  unpleasant  decision  :  he  likewise 
abandoned  all  the  detached  posts  in  the  districts  of  the 
llnd  Corps,  and  concentrated  the  latter  at  Verona. — 
While  at  Lodi,  Radetzky  received  more  adverse  tidings 
— that  the  Sardinian  army  was  preparing  to  advance 
from  Novara  to  Milan,  30,000  strong,  and  that  Venice 
March  22  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  on  the  22nd. 

He  thereupon  issued  orders  for  the  1st  Corps  to  join 
the  llnd  at  Verona,  which  it  did  during  the  last  week 
in  March. 


Distribution  of  Forces  at  the  Beginning  of  April 

Radetzky  now  had  50,000  men  in  hand:  12,000  stood 
at  the  points  of  crossing  on  the  Mincio  ;  20,000  at  Verona ; 
12,000  in  the  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Legnago, 
and  Ferrara ;  5,000  at  Pastrengo,  to  maintain  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Tyrol,  where  3,000  more  stood  near  Trient. 
The  army  had  lost  nearly  20,000  men  by  the  secession 
of  Italian  troops. 

The  outbreak  in  March  had  taken  the  Austrians  by 
surprise,  although  their  leaders  were  always  on  the 
look-out  for  popular  risings ;  and  the  army  was  still  on 
a  peace  footing.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  send  up  its 
reservists,  bring  it  up  to  war  strength  and  equipment, 
and  then  send  further  reinforcements.  The  Ministr}^  of 
War  in  Vienna,  fully  occupied  as  it  was  with  the  tumult 
at  home  and  in  Hungary,  immediately  sent  instructions 
to  the  officers  commanding  in  Innsbruck  and  Graz  to 
send  all  available  men  to  reinforce  Radetzky.  Marshal 
Nugent  also  assembled  a  reserve  corps  at  G5rz,  with 
a  view  to  putting  down  the  rising  in  Northern  Venetia 
and  so  re-establishing  communication  with  Radetzky. 

The  Sardinian  army  on  a  war  footing  numbered 
1 50,000  men,  and  of  these  about  115,000  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  field  operations.  When  the  revolution  broke 
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out,  there  were  about  70,000  with  the  colours.  King 
Charles  Albert  was  not  in  favour  of  a  revolutionary 
war,  and  in  spite  of  pressure  put  upon  him  from  all 
sides,  it  was  not  until  March  19  that  he  established  a  March  19 
camp  of  observation  at  Novara,  and  until  the  23rd  that 
he  declared  war  against  Austria.  On  hearing  that  March  23 
Radetzky  had  evacuated  Milan,  he  crossed  the  frontier  March  25 
at  Pavia  and  Buffalora  (east  of  Novara)  with  all  the 
nearest  available  troops,  to  pursue  the  Austrians,  who 
were  thought  to  be  in  flight.  The  remaining  troops 
were  to  follow  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  reached 
Cremona  early  in  April  with  a  mixed  force— 45,000  of 
his  own,  and  others  from  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Modena, 

arma,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  territories — amounting  in 
a  75)000,  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  incoherent 

and  ill-disciplined.  Including  20,000  insurgents  from 
Venetia  and  the  45,000  who  were  being  collected  in 
Piedmont  to  follow  the  King,  the  whole  army  was 

expected  to  number  140,000  in  two  or  three  months’ 
time. 

II.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  SARDINIAN  ARMY  TO  VERONA 

King  Charles  intended  at  first  to  capture  Mantua  •  but 
he  gave  up  that  idea  and  advanced  instead  to  Pastrengo 
—near  Verona— with  a  view  to  cutting  off  Radetzky 
from  the  Tyrol  and  isolating  him.  He  arrived  on  the 
Mincio  on  April  8.  After  an  engagement  at  Goito — in 
w  ich  a  grandson  of  Andreas  Hofer,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Austrian  army,  was  killed — the  King  crossed  the  river 
there,  while  Radetzky  withdrew  to  a  position  a  few 
miles  west  of  Verona.  He  confined  his  efforts  for  the 
time  being  to  holding  that  town,  so  the  King  proceeded 
to  attack  Pastrengo  driving  back  an  Austrian  brigade  April  ,o 
rom  there  across  the  Adige,  and  occupying  the  im¬ 
portant  plateau  of  Rivoli — which  covered  the  Austrian 
commumcation:;  wdh  Trient— and  a  commanding  ridge 
of  hills  running  from  Sommacampagna  in  the  direction  of 

nnr?P'  aA  [CW  dayS  later-  however-  in  an  attack  made  May  6 
°^JhervU  la>n  ^P0131.  Position  at  Sta.  Lucia  (just 
west  of  Verona)  with  a  view  to  driving  Radetzky  back 
,  completely  into  Verona,  the  King’s  advanced  troops  met 
with  obstinate  resistance  from  the  ioth  Jager  battalion 
Radetzky  brought  up  his  mam  body  in  support  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  the  Sardinians  were  driven  out 
again  from  the  commanding  ground  they  had  won. 
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III.  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  RESERVE  CORPS 

On  April  17  Marshal  Nugent  began  his  operations 
from  Gorz  with  the  Reserve  Corps,  15,000  strong.  He 
occupied  Udine,  laid  siege  to  Osoppo  and  Palmanuova, 
May  2  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  he  was  on  the  Piave,  near 
Conegliano.  Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  the  Papal 
General  Durando  and  General  Ferrari  with  about  25,000 
men.  These  two  generals  had  left  Bologna  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the  Po  between  Ostiglia 
and  Governale  two  weeks  later  ;  after  detaching  a  portion 
of  their  forces  to  lay  siege  to  Mantua,  they  advanced  with 
the  remainder  to  Montebello,  with  a  view  to  supporting 
the  insurgents  in  Venetia  and  keeping  off  Nugent  from 
Verona.  They  arrived  in  Montebello  on  May  7.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  against  far  superior 
numbers,  Nugent  marched  round  through  Belluno  to 
Feltre,  drove  back  Ferrari,  whom  he  met  a  few  miles 
south  of  Feltre,  and  advanced  to  Treviso.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  he  fell  sick. 

His  successor,  Thurn,  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Durando  was  also  advancing  on  Treviso  to  try  to 
rejoin  Radetzky  through  Vicenza;  but  Durando,  making 
use  of  the  railway,  intercepted  him  at  Vicenza.  Thurn 
then  had  either  to  attack  Vicenza  or,  once  more  avoiding 
a  battle,  to  march  round  the  position  of  the  allies  to  the 
north  of  the  town.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and 
May  22  arrived  in  S.  Bonifacio  on  the  22nd.  Radetzky,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  approve  of  this  manoeuvre ;  and  he  ordered 
Thurn  to  turn  back  to  Vicenza  and  drive  out  Durando. 
This  Thurn  failed  to  do,  whereupon  he  rejoined  the  main 
body  at  Verona. 

IV.  THE  FLANK  MARCH  TO  MANTUA  ;  ACTION  NEAR  GOITO 

Radetzky’s  forces  now  amounted  to  45,000,  and  he 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive  forthwith,  make  a  flank 
march  to  Mantua,  and  then  attack  the  enemy’s  right  flank 
and  rear,  his  main  idea  being  to  relieve  the  hard-pressed 
garrison  of  Peschiera  and  to  avoid  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  position  that  the  Piedmontese  had  been  entrench¬ 
ing  for  six  weeks  at  Sona.  One  brigade — 5,000,  under 
Culoz — was  left  in  Verona  to  ward  off  attacks  there. 
May  27  The  remainder,  40,000,  marched  off  in  three  columns  :  the 
1st  Corps  through  Trevenzuola  (four  miles  west  of  Isola) 
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with  a  right  flank  column  thrown  out  to  Nogarole  (five 
miles  south-east  of  Villafranca) ;  the  Ilnd  Corps  and 
Reserve  Corps  by  the  main  road  through  Isola  della 
Scala  ;  the  cavalry  through  Bovolone. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  Zobel’s  brigade  made  a  demon¬ 
stration  from  the  Tyrol  against  the  Rivoli  plateau  with  a 
view  to  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Sardinians  from 
Mantua. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  Radetzky’s  three  columns  May  28 
all  entered  Mantua,  having  been  left  unmolested  the 
whole  way.  One  brigade  of  the  Ilnd  Corps,  which  had 
remained  behind  on  the  glacis  at  Verona  during  the  night 
of  the  27th-28th  to  deceive  the  enemy,  followed  the 
1st  Corps  as  a  rearguard,  and  arrived  in  Mantua  on 
the  night  of  the  28th-29th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  main  body  advanced  May  29 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  lines  at  and  near  Curtatone.  The 
enemy’s  corps  of  investment  was  totally  defeated,  and  May  29 
that  evening  Radetzky  occupied  a  position  about  five 
miles  to  the  west  of  Mantua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mincio. 

I  he  orders  he  issued  for  the  following  day  were  that  May  30 
the  1st  and  Reserve  Corps  should  advance  to  Goito, 
the  Ilnd  Corps  inclining  to  the  left  towards  Gazzoldo 
(six  miles  south-west  of  Goito).  But  in  the  meantime 
information  about  his  movements  had  reached  Bava  in  May  28 
Villafranca,  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  check  the  turning' 
movement  of  the  Austrians,  sent  nine  battalions  to  Volta 
and  his  main  body  to  Goito;  consequently  when 
Radetzky’s  1st  Corps  arrived  there,  it  met  with  very 
strong  resistance.  The  Reserve  Corps  only  arrived 
later, — too  late  to  produce  a  decisive  result ;  but  Radetzk\^ 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field. 

As  the  Piedmontese  brought  up  strong  reinforcements, 
Radetzky  also  drew  in  his  Ilnd  Corps  closer,  but  he  did 
not  attack  the  enemy,  because  heavy  and  continual  rain 
brought  operations  to  a  momentary  standstill.  On 
June  2,  however,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Peschiera,  whereupon  he  decided  to  change  his  line  of 
operations  on  to  a  new  objective — Vicenza. 


V.  THE  MARCH  FROM  MANTUA  TO  VICENZA 

During  the  night  of  the  3rd-4th  Radetzky  fell  back  j„„e  ,.4 
from  Mantua  to  Vicenza,  d  wo  days  later  his  arnw  was 
between  Bovolone  and  Nogara.  d  he  1st  Corps  was  to 
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have  crossed  a  few  miles  north  of  Legnago,  but  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  waters  compelled  it  to  march  down  to  Legnago 
and  cross  there  instead,  after  the  Ilnd  Corps.  The  Reserve 
Corps  marched  to  Verona,  so  as  to  give  the  enemy  the 
impression  that  Radetzky  was  taking  his  whole  army 
there.  As  soon  as  the  Reserve  Corps  was  clear,  Culoz’s 
brigade  was  to  advance  to  S.  Bonifacio  as  a  left  flank 
column  co-operating  in  the  attack  on  Vicenza. 

Radetzky  arrived  before  Vicenza  on  the  10th  and 
stormed  the  town  ;  Durando  was  compelled  to  surrender 
with  18,000  men,  and  Radetzky  entered  Vicenza  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  He  heard  at  the  same  time,  however,  that 
King  Charles  Albert  was  advancing  upon  Albaredo,  to  the 
south  of  Verona,  and  that  he  intended  to  attack  Verona 
itself  in  the  absence  of  the  Austrian  army.  Radetzky 
promptly  ordered  Culoz’s  brigade  back  to  Verona,  and 
prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body  and  fall  upon  the 
Sardinian  army. 

Culoz  entered  Verona  on  the  12th,  and  the  1st  Corps 
followed  next  day.  King  Charles,  when  he  heard 
Radetzky  had  occupied  Verona,  abandoned  his  projected 
attack  and  fell  back  into  fortified  positions  at  Sona  and 
Sommacampagna. — Radetzky  was  now  master  of  the 
Venetian  territories,  with  the  exception  of  Venice  itself. 
Part  of  a  second  reserve  corps,  which  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  Venice  from  the  land  side,  was 
now  about  to  join  him,  and  he  was  only  waiting  for 
these  reinforcements  before  marching  against  the  enemy’s 
main  army. 


VI.  RADETZKY  ASSUMES  THE  OFFENSIVE  AGAIN  ;  THREE 

DAYS’  BATTLE  OF  CUSTOZZA 

Distribution  of  Forces 

As  soon  as  they^  joined,  Radetzky  formed  his  army, 
now  60,000  strong,  in  five  corps.  The  1st,  llnd,  and 
1st  Reserve  Corps  stood  at  Verona;  the  III rd,  under 
Thurn,  partly  in  the  Adige  Valley  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Tyrol,  partly  in  Verona;  the  IVth  was  to  consist  of 
the  active  garrison  of  Mantua  and  of  Liechtenstein’s 
brigade,  on  its  way  from  Ferrara  to  Mantua. 

The  Sardinians,  about  75,000  strong,  stood  before 
Mantua  and  in  the  hilly  country  between  Custozza  and 
the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 
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Radetzky's  Plan  of  Operations 

Radetzky’s  intention  was  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  with 
which  he  had  been  successful  at  the  end  of  May.  But 
he  now  found  that  the  Piedmontese  had  drawn  nearer  to 
Mantua  and  established  a  brigade  at  Governolo,  evidently 
with  a  view  to  besieging  Mantua;  furthermore,  that 
owing  to  these  arrangements  Liechtenstein’s  brigade 
could  no  longer  make  its  way  into  Mantua,  and  Sonnaz’s 
corps  still  stood  between  Rivoli  and  the  Sommacampagna. 

He  thereupon  resolved  to  march  straight  from  Verona 
into  the  hilly  country  around  Custozza,  and  break 
through  the  Sardinian  army,  which  was  spread  out 
upon  a  front  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 

Thurn  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  valley  July  22 
of  the  Adige,  in  order  to  contain  Sonnaz  and  give  time 
to  concentrate  a  force  against  Rivoli.  The  main  body 
was  to  attack  the  Sommacampagna  Hills  next  day,  andjuiy23 
try  first  of  all  to  destroy  the  Sardinian  left  wing  (Sonnaz). 

It  was  expected  that  if  this  were  successfully  carried  out, 
their  left  wing  (Bava)  would  immediately  retire  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mincio.  On  the  24th  the  Austrians  July  24 
would  cross  the  Mincio  at  Salionze  and  Valeggio,  and 
turn  off  southwards  with  their  main  body  to  crush  the 
Piedmontese  right  wing.  Liechtenstein’s  brigade,  now 
commanded  by  Simbschen,  received  orders  to  march 
from  Nogara  to  Sommacampagna,  and  join  the  main 
body  there,  instead  of  heading  for  Mantua.  Haynau’s 
brigade  was  to  remain  behind  to  hold  Verona. 

The  result  of  Thurn’s  demonstration  was  that  Sonnaz  July  22 
evacuated  the  Rivoli  plateau  and  fell  back  on  Pes- 
chiera— thus  getting  his  troops  better  concentrated. 

It  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Radetzky  had 
expected. 

Next  day  the  Austrian  1st  and  Ilnd  Corps  arrived  in  July  23 
S.  Lucia,  attacked  Sonnaz’s  corps  at  Sona  and  Somma¬ 
campagna,  and  captured  the  position.  Sonnaz  retreated 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio.  The  Austrians  followed 
him,  and  that  evening  they  were  drawn  up  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mincio,  with  the  Ilnd  Corps  at  Castelnuovo, 
the  1st  at  Oliosi,  Clam’s  brigade  at  Custozza  covering 
the  left  flank,  Strassoldo’s  brigade  thrown  forward  to 
Valeggio,  the  1st  Reserve  Corps  and  headquarters  at 
S.  Giorgio.  The  Illrd  Corps  arrived  at  Rivoli,  5,000 
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strong,  and  another  brigade  (Simbschen’s)  was  six  miles 
south  of  Verona,  following  up  the  main  body. 

King  Charles  was  in  Goito  when  news  reached  him 
of  the  Austrian  attack  on  Rivoli.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  he  heard  the  sound  of  guns  from  the  direction 
of  Sommacampagna,  and  soon  after  came  the  report  of 
Sonnaz’s  retreat.  Thereupon,  with  a  view  to  relieving 
the  pressure  on  Sonnaz,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  right  wing  (Bava)  to  concentrate  at  Villafranca. 
That  meant  about  25,000  men  there.  His  idea  was  to 


advance  through  Custozza  against  Radetzky’s  left  flank. 
Three  brigades  were  to  remain  before  Mantua ;  Sonnaz 
was  to  rejoin  the  main  body  at  Valeggio  and  hold  that 
point. 

Meanwhile,  Radetzky  was  making  arrangements  to 
press  on  in  his  advance  and  compel  Bava  to  retreat  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio.  The  bridging  train  was 
sent  forward  to  Salionze.  The  III rd  Corps  was  to  march 
to  Peschiera  and  invest  the  fortress,  the  Ilnd  was  to 
cross  the  Mincio  at  Salionze,  and  the  1st  was  to  take 
up  a  position  between  Valeggio  and  Sommacampagna 
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to  cover  this  movement  against  attacks  from  Villafranca. 
The  1  st  Reserve  Corps  was  to  remain  in  reserve  at 
S.  Giorgio. 

July  24.— The  Illrd  Corps  took  the  place  of  the  Ilnd 
in  Castelnuovo  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  while 
the  Ilnd  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Salionze,  keeping  in 
touch  with  Sonnaz’s  rearguard,  which  was  retreating 
to  Volta.  Of  the  1st  Corps,  Strassoldo’s  brigade 
occupied  Valeggio,  and  Clam’s  Custozza,  both  facing 
Villafranca.  Clam  was  to  rejoin  the  main  body  as  soon 
as  he  was  relieved  by  Simbschen.  The  latter,  about 
6,000  strong,  arrived  in  Sommacampagna  about  midday, 
and  advanced  from  there  to  the  Custozza  position  in 
the  afternoon. 

On  the  other  side  King  Charles — although  he  had 
heard  nothing  more  about  Sonnaz,  and  only  conjectured 
that  he  was  at  Valeggio  and  would  remain  there — 
issued  orders  for  the  attack  upon  Sommacampagna 
after  Aosta  s  brigade  had  joined  him.  He  ordered  one 
brigade  to  march  against  Sommacampagna,  another  to 
Staffalo,  a  third  to  Custozza,  and  a  fourth  in  reserve 
to  Villafranca ;  one  cavalry  brigade  was  directed  to  the 
right  to  Verona,  and  another  (Robilant’s)  was  to  cover 
the  left  flank  of  the  advance. 

The  first  blow  in  this  finely  conceived  attack  fell  upon 
Simbschen’s  brigade,  which  was  surprised  on  the  march 
to  Custozza  and  defeated  after  a  fierce  struggle.  The 
Sardinians  occupied  Custozza  and  Sommacampagna  in 
Radetzky’s  rear. 

Under  the  wrong  impression  that  he  had  successfully 
attacked  a  whole  army  corps,  King  Charles  arranged  to 
resume  the  offensive  next  day.  Sonnaz  again  received 
orders  to  take  possession  of  Valeggio ;  Bava  was  to 
support  him  with  one  infantry  and  one  cavalry  brigade ; 
two  more  brigades  were  to  advance  through  Custozza 
to  Salionze,  and  one  from  Sommacampagna  westwards 
through  Oliosi ;  the  general  idea  being  to  drive  the 
Austrians  across  the  Mincio. 

When  Radetzky  found  that  the  strong  right  wing  of 
the  enemy  had  settled  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
and  then  made  a  successful  advance  against  the  Somma¬ 
campagna  and  Custozza  Hills,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  idea  of  crossing  the  Mincio  on  the  offensive ;  and  he 
decided  instead  to  turn  back — while  keeping  his  hold  on 
the  points  of  crossing  that  he  had  seized— and  throw  all 
his  forces  against  King  Charles’  army.  To  do  this  he 
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would  have  to  deploy  to  his  left  rear,  and  his  arrange¬ 
ments  were  as  follows  :  The  1st  Corps  (Wratislav)  was 
to  hold  Valeggio  and  the  crossing  there,  and  the  heights 
between  Valeggio  and  Custozza ;  one  infantry  and  one 
cavalry  brigade  to  hold  the  crossing  at  Salionze  ;  the 
Ilnd  Corps  (d’Aspre)  was  to  wheel  round,  join  another 
brigade  advancing  from  Verona  to  Castelnuovo,  and  with 
it  attack  the  enemy  on  the  Sommacampagna  heights  ; 
the  1st  Reserve  Corps  to  stand  in  reserve  at  Oliosi ;  the 
Illrd  Corps  (Thurn)to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army  against 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Peschiera. 

July  25. — The  fighting  at  Valeggio  and  Custozza 
between  Wratislav  and  Bava  was  undecided  at  first; 
but  the  left  wing  of  the  Ilnd  Corps,  with  the  brigade 
from  Verona,  drove  the  Sardinian  right  wing  south¬ 
wards  from  Sommacampagna  ;  and  ultimately  the 
Sardinian  centre  and  left  wing  were  also  forced  back¬ 
wards.  King  Charles  drew  back  Bava  to  Villafranca  and 
Sonnaz  to  Goito. 

July  26. — The  only  course  left  open  to  him  was  to 
fall  back  with  Bava  also  to  Goito  ;  so  he  sent  forward 
Sonnaz  to  Volta  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body 
from  the  direction  of  Valeggio. 

Radetzky  resumed  his  advance  across  the  Mincio  with 
a  view  to  pursuing  the  Sardinians  on  the  western 
instead  of  the  eastern  bank.  The  Illrd  Corps  laid  siege 
to  Peschiera.  The  Reserve  Corps  was  to  advance  to 
Ponti  and  Pozzolengo  (half-way  between  Lonato  and 
Valeggio),  the  1st  through  Monzambano,  the  Ilnd  through 
Valeggio  to  Volta. 

An  encounter  occurred  between  Sonnaz’s  corps  and 
the  Ilnd  (Austrian),  and  the  Sardinian  army  was  as¬ 
sembled  at  Goito. 

Next  day  the  1st  Corps  followed  the  Ilnd  to  Volta. 
King  Charles  also  advanced  to  the  support  of  Sonnaz, 
but  the  latter  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Volta  before 
any  of  the  reinforcements  arrived,  and  he  now  fell  back 
with  them  to  Goito. 


Close  oj  the  Campaign 

Even  the  Piedmontese  troops  were  very  much  the 
worse  for  four  days’  hard  fighting,  and  King  Charles 
tried  to  save  the  situation  (the  Austrians  also  had  the 
shorter  distance  to  Milan)  by  an  armistice;  but  Radetzky 
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refused  to  grant  it.  The  Sardinian  army  thereupon  fell 
back  to  Cremona  in  disorder  that  increased  as  they  went ; 
Radetzky  followed  on  a  parallel  line  through  Castiglione, 
defeated  their  right  wing  detachments  at  Crema  and 
Lodi,  stormed  the  positions  outside  Milan  on  August  4, 
and  re-entered  Milan  itself  two  days  later. 

The  Sardinians  ultimately  retreated  across  the  Ticino, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  August  9. 


Aug. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 849  IN  ITALY:  NOVARA 

(Map  2) 

Origin  of  the  War ,  and  Distribution  of  Forces  at  the 

Beginning  of  March 

While  the  operations  described  in  the  last  chapter  were 
in  progress  in  Italy,  the  tide  of  revolution  had  risen  in 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pest  until  at  length  it  led  to  civil  war. 
It  was  only  natural  that  these  dissensions  within  the 
Austrian  monarchy  should  be  closely  watched  by  the 
Sardinians.  In  March  1849  Lombardy  once  more  called 
King  Charles  Albert  to  her  assistance,  pointing  out  that 
Radetzky’s  army  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  him ;  and  as 
England  was  also  urging  him  on — the  same  England  that 
owed  Austria  so  much  for  her  share  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  but  was  now  eagerly  supporting  the  efforts  of 
revolutionary  parties  against  her — he  gave  notice  on 
March  12,  1849,  that  Sardinia  was  about  to  close  the 
armistice  of  the  previous  August.  It  had  originally  been 
declared  liable  to  be  closed  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  on  giving  eight  days’  notice. 

The  Sardinian  army — which  was  under  the  command 
of  King  Charles,  with  General  Chrzanowski  as  his  Chief 
of  Staff— was  no  longer  divided  in  two  corps  as  in  1848  ; 
the  new  organisation  was  in  seven  divisions,  with  a  total 
strength  of  about  80,000.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Divisions 
were  thrown  forward  to  Galliate,  Trecate,  and  Vigevano, 
on  the  line  of  the  Ticino  ;  in  rear  of  them  stood  the  1st 
Division  (Durando)  to  Novara,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s 
Reserve  Division  ;  and  one  mountain  brigade  stood  at 
Oleggio.  Another  group,  consisting  of  the  5th  Division 
(Ramorino)  and  the  6th  (Lamarmora),  about  25,000  in  all, 
was  in  cantonments  south  of  the  Po  opposite  Pavia,  and 
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near  the  sea-coast  at  Sarzana.  The  grand  total 
about  100,000  men. 

Radetzky’s  task  was  to  retain  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
for  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria.  He  had  five  corps 
under  his  command  in  these  two  provinces :  the  1st 
(Wratislav),  Ilnd  (d’Aspre),  Illrd  (Appel),  IVth  (Thurn), 
and  a  Reserve  Corps  (Wocher),  numbering  in  all  about 
75 >°oo  men,  from  which,  however,  a  large  number  had 
to  be  deducted  for  detached  posts  and  fortified  positions. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Sardinian.— King  Charles  thought  Radetzky  would 
either  evacuate  Milan,  as  in  1848,  or  take  up  a  position 
for  battle  between  Magenta  and  Milan.  His  intention 
was  to  advance  with  the  main  army  from  Novara  through 
Magenta  directly  upon  Milan,  while  Ramonno  operated 
across  the  Po  against  Radetzky’s  left  flank  and  rear. 
The  mountain  brigade  was  to  co-operate  by  a  simul¬ 
taneous  advance  along  the  hills. 

Austrian.— Radetzky  proposed  to  concentrate  rapidly 
at  the  bridge-head  at  Pavia,  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
interpose  between  the  two  hostile  groups  north  and 
south  of  the  Po,  and  then  advance  to  Mortara  against 
the  main  army  of  the  Sardinians.  To  facilitate  this 
movement,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  be  induced,  by 
a  feigned  retreat  of  the  Austrian  forces,  to  set  his  troops 
in  motion  against  Milan. 


Progress  of  Events 

Radetzky  began  this  retreat  by  evacuating  Milan  on 
March  17  and  falling  back  with  the  1st  and  Ilnd  Corps 
to  S.  Angiolo,  leaving  one  brigade  on  the  Ticino  under 
Marshal  Wohlgemuth.  At  the  same  time  the  Illrd  and 
IVth  Corps  advanced  from  Brescia  and  Piacenza  respec¬ 
tively  to  join  the  1st  and  Ilnd  on  the  Adda.  On  the  19th 
Radetzky  wheeled  to  his  right  and  headed  for  Pavia,  so  March  19 
as  to  be  clear  of  the  bridge-head  there  by  midday  on  the 
20th,  when  the  armistice  expired. 

His  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  The  Sar¬ 
dinians,  thinking  the  Austrians  were  in  retreat,  made  all  March  18- 
their  preparations  to  cross  the  Ticino  opposite  Magenta  l9 
on  the  20th  and  march  upon  Milan.  Ramorino,  under 
the  same  delusion,  remained  stationary  to  the  south  of 
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Mezzana  Corte  instead  of  crossing  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po  (as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do)  with  the  whole 
of  the  5th  Division  and  taking  up  a  position  at  Cava, 
which  would  have  threatened  Radetzky’s  advance  from 
Pavia  to  Mortara. 

March  20. — -The  Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino  at  Pavia 
early  in  the  day,  and  advanced  along  the  main  road  to 
Mortara.  One  brigade  occupied  Cava,  where  Ramorino 
only  had  two  battalions  ;  and  the  bridge  at  Mezzana 
Corte  was  demolished,  with  the  result  that  Ramorino 


was  cut  off  from  his  own  main  body.  Radetzky  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  main  road  to  Mortara,  with  flank 
columns  going  by  S.  Giorgio  on  the  one  hand  and 
along  the  Ticino  on  the  other.  Wohlgemuth’s  brigade, 
coming  down  from  Legnago,  was  at  Rosate  on  the 
evening  of  this  day. 

The  Sardinians  sent  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions  across 
the  Ticino  at  S.  Martino  and  on  to  Magenta.  The  2nd 
Division  (Bes’s)  remained  at  Vigevano  and  the  Reserve 
Division  at  Novara. 

In  the  evening  King  Charles  heard  that  the  Austrians 
had  moved  forward  from  Pavia,  and  he  decided  to 
encounter  them  next  day  at  Vigevano.  He  ordered  Bes 
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to  take  up  a  position  there,  and  called  back  the  two 
divisions  at  Magenta  to  support  him.  Durando  was 
ordered  to  occupy  Mortara  and  cover  the  right  flank, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  the  Reserve  Division  was 
also  sent  there  in  support. 

Radetzky  s  plan  for  the  21st  was  to  send  forward  the 
Und,  Illrd,  and  Reserve  Corps  to  Mortara,  and  the  1st 
on  the  right  flank  to  Vigevano  ;  to  draw  in  Wohlgemuth 
to  Bereguardo,  and  press  on  with  the  left  flank  column 
(IVth)  to  S.  Giorgio. 

March  21.— Radetzky ’s  right  flank  column  (1st)  came 
upon  Bes’s  division  to  the  south  of  Vigevano,  and  drove 
it  back  northwards  with  the  assistance  of  Wohlgemuth, 
who  hastened  up  on  the  sound  of  guns.  In  Vigevano, 
however,  Bes  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  Divisions.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  main  body  (Ilnd)  approached 
Mortara,  which  was  now  occupied  by  the  Sardinian 
1st  and  Reserve  Divisions. 

Action  at  Mortara. — Archduke  Albert’s  division  de¬ 
ployed  across  the  main  road  about  4  p.m.  to  attack  the 
heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  town,  which  the 
enemy  had  seized.  The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Colonel 
Benedek — the  future  Field-Marshal — who  fought  his  way 
into  the  town  with  the  33rd  Regiment,  and  cut  off  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  Sardinian  divisions  ;  the}7 
eventually  retreated,  hard  pressed,  to  Novara.  ’  The 
following  night  the  Austrian  army  once  more  encamped 
in  three  columns,  the  right  and  left  at  Gambolo  and 
S.  Giorgio  respectively. 

f  or  the  following  day  Radetzky’s  idea  was  to  press  on 
to  Novara  with  his  army  closely  concentrated,  hoping  to 
find  the  enemy  there  in  force— King  Charles,  at  "the 
same  time,  drew  back  all  his  divisions  from  Vigevano 
and  Mortara  to  Novara. 

March  22. — The  Austrians  advanced  without  opposition 
to  Vespolate,  with  the  usual  flank  columns  at  Cilavegna 
and  Robbio.  The  five  Sardinian  divisions  were  all 
concentrated  at  Novara  in  the  course  of  the  day.  King 
Charles  decided  to  offer  battle  there  next  day,  and 
accordingly  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  across  the  main  road,  his  front  resting 

on  a  strong  defensive  point  called  La  Bicocca,  a  farm¬ 
yard. 

Radetzky  s  original  intention — as  we  have  already  seen 
•  -was  fo  advance  upon  Novara  in  close  formation.  He 
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altered  this  plan,  however,  on  receiving  a  report — 
which  turned  out  to  be  incorrect — from  d’Aspre  that  the 
enemy  only  had  a  rearguard  in  Novara  and  were 
retreating  to  Vercelli.  Only  the  llnd  Corps  now  went 
on  to  Novara;  the  1st,  lllrd,  and  IVth  turned  off  to  the 
left  to  Vercelli,  and  the  Reserve  Corps  fell  back  to 
Vespolate. 

battle  March  23. — D’Aspre  came  upon  the  strong  position  of 
Novara  Sardinians  at  11  a.m.,  and  saw  at  once  that  he  was 

Marches,  confronted  with  their  whole  army.  The  situation  was 
1849  ’  only  saved  by  the  valour  and  tenacity  of  Archduke 

Albert’s  and  Schaffgotsch’s  divisions.  The  Sardinian 
divisions  in  first  line  made  several  successive  and  partial 
attacks  upon  the  llnd  Corps  ;  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  better  concerted  attack  by  one  of  the  divisions  in 
reserve.  At  4  p.m.,  however,  the  lllrd  Corps,  which 
Radetzky  had  hurriedly  recalled,  came  upon  the  scene 
and  brought  much-needed  assistance  to  the  llnd.  The 
IVth  (Thurn)  followed  at  6  p.m. — having  marched  to  the 
sound  of  the  guns ;  it  moved  against  the  right  wing  and 
rear  of  the  Sardinians  from  the  Vercelli-Novara  road  and 
cut  off  their  retreat.  Finally,  the  Reserve  Corps  also 
came  up!  after  the  lllrd,  and  Radetzky  then  gave  orders 
for  a  general  advance  before  which  the  Sardinians  fell 
back  in  great  disorder  on  Novara. 

That  night  King  Charles  abdicated.  His  successor, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Radetzky,  by  which  the  Sardinians  escaped  a  surrender, 
that  was  otherwise  inevitable,  and  Radetzky  abandoned 
the  advance  to  Turin  that  he  had  already  projected. 

The  campaign  was  brought  to  a  close  so  rapidly  that 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  had  no  time  to  rise,  and  it  was 
now  an  easy  matter  to  restore  order  where  it  was,  or  had 
been,  disturbed.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Brescia  on 
March  29,  but  General  Haynau  promptly  appeared  on 
March  31  the  scene  from  Verona  and  put  it  down  two  days  later. 

Another  phase  of  the  general  ferment  was  seen  in 
Central  Italy,  where  the  Papal  States  declared  Pope 
Pius  IX. — who  was  taking  refuge  at  Gaeta — deposed 
from  his  temporal  power,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
republic.  Austria  and  France  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Pope,  and  sent  troops  to  his  assistance.  In  the  fighting 
that  followed  Garibaldi  came  to  the  front  at  the  head 
July  of  the  new  republican  forces  ;  he  was  defeated,  however, 
by  the  French  troops,  and  the  Pope  was  reinstated. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  HUNGARIAN  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

(Maps  4  and  6) 

Cause  of  the  War 

1  he  Revolution  of  1848  in  Austria,  led  to  a  national 
struggle  for  Hungarian  independence.  T  he  Hungarians 
obtained  certain  concessions  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
but  still  continued  to  press  for  more,  claiming,  among 
other  things,  the  return  of  all  Hungarian  troops  in  the 
empire  to  stations  in  Hungary.  They  pressed  their 
demands  with  such  violence  that  many  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  outside  Austria  were  alienated,  and  the  Serbs 
who  inhabited  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  plain  known  as 
the  Banat,  formed  a  separate  organisation  under  General 
IJellachich  in  touch  with  Vienna,  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
all  things  Magyar. 

The  crisis  came  in  September  1848,  and  Jellachich  sent 
a  berb  force  of  40,000  men  across  the  southern  frontier 
of  Hungary  to  march  on  Buda-Pest.  About  half  of 
them  were  entirely  untrained  Landsturm  reservists. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  in  Vienna  was  some¬ 
what  equivocal,  as  they  were  trying  to  please  both  the 
contending  parties;  but  meanwhile  they  sent  Marshal 
-.ount  Lamberg  to  take  supreme  command  in  Hungary 
md  act  as  Imperial  Envoy.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
-am berg  had  been  murdered.  Jellachich  tried  to  sieze 
he  opportunity  to  get  the  more  moderate  elements  in 
Uie  Hungarian  camp  over  to  his  side,  but  failed;  and 
n  the  end  he  turned  off  to  the  north-west,  retreated  to 
A/ieselburg,  and  disbanded  a  portion  of  his  forces. 

Early  in  October  the  Revolution  broke  out  again  in 
ull  strength  in  Vienna,  and  the  War  Minister,  Latour 
vas  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  Marshal  Auersperg  was  Oct.  6 
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in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Vienna,  and  Jellachich 
hastened  up  from  Wieselburg  to  his  assistance.  They 
were  not  strong  enough  at  first,  however,  to  make 
headway  against  the  tide  of  revolution,  so  they  fell  back 
to  Inzersdorf  (between  Vienna  and  Schwechat). 

Before  anything  further  occurred,  Prince  Windisch- 
Oct.  24  Gratz  arrived  from  Bohemia  and  took  over  the  chief 
command.  He  brought  strong  reinforcements  with  him, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  rising  in  Vienna  had 
been  put  down,  and  the  troops  were  once  more  in 
occupation.  Windisch-Gratz  was  then  free  to  turn 
against  the  Hungarians,  who  were  advancing  under 
Marshal  Moga,  from  the  south-east,  about  30,000  strong. 
Oct.  30  They  attacked  Jellachich  at  Schwechat,  eight  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Vienna,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  in 
complete  disorder  to  Pressburg. 

Windisch-Gratz  had  shown  great  energy  from  the  first, 
and  he  was  eager  to  begin  active  operations  against  the 
Hungarians  without  delay.  By  the  middle  of  December 
the  forces  under  his  command  had  been  reorganised  and 
well  equipped,  and  he  felt  prepared  to  take  the  field. 


A.  The  Winter  Campaign 

(December  1848  to  April  1849) 

Distribution  of  Forces  about  the  Middle  of  December  1848 

Austrian. — Two  corps  (1st  and  Ilnd)  and  a  reserve 
corps  at  Vienna,  each  of  about  the  strength  of  a  modern 
division,  with  some  50  guns,  in  all  45,000;  5,000  at 
Gording  under  Marshal  Simunich  ;  35,000  at  Teschen 
under  General  Gotz  ;  9,000  at  Dukla  under  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Cracow,  Marshal  Count  Schlik  ;  16,000  in 
Transylvania  under  Marshal  Puchner ;  15,000  in  the  Banat 
available  for  field  operations  ;  in  addition  to  these,  there 
were  about  13,000  troops  in  garrison  at  Temesvar  and 
Arad,  where  the  imperial  standard  had  been  raised  ;  15,000 
in  the  Bacska  districts;  8,000  under  Marshal  Nugent 
near  the  junction  of  the  Mur  and  the  Drave.  All  these 
made  a  grand  total  of  about  130,000,  spread  over  a  very 
large  area. 

Hungarian. — 30,000  at  Pressburg  under  the  young 
General  Gorgey,  with  outposts  on  the  Leitha  and  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  March ;  4,000  at  Tyrnau  and 
Neuhausel;  mono  under  Pulszki  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Kaschau;  10,000  under  the  Polish  General  Bern  at 
Grosswardein ;  25,000  on  both  sides  of  the  Theiss,  in  the 
Banat  and  Bacska  districts j  12,000  under  Perczel  near 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Styria ;  20,000  from  the 
garrisons  of  Peterwardein,  Komorn,  Esseg,  Munkacs, 
and  Leopoldstadt.  In  all  about  120,000  men,  of  whom, 
however,  only  50,000  were  trained  soldiers  of  any 
experience  at  all. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  Austrian  commander’s  objective  was  of  necessity 
Buda-Pest,  the  chief  city  and  seat  of  government  of 
the  insurgents ,  and  with  that  objective  in  view,  the 
Hungarians  must  be  driven  out  of  Pressburg  and  the 
commandant  of  Komorn  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  give 

up  that  fortress,  and  so  assist  in  the  pacification  of  the 
country. 

Simunich  received  orders  to  advance  upon  Tyrnau  a 
little  before  the  main  body  moved,  so  as  to  cover  the 
advance  on  Pressburg,  to  seize  Leopoldstadt,  an  im¬ 
portant  centre  of  disaffection,  and  then  either  to  rejoin 
the  main  body  or  wait  before  Komorn.  A  brigade 
(Horvath  s)  on  the  right  flank  was  to  advance  in  the 
same  way  from  Wiener  Neustadt  to  Kapuvar  and  Papa. 

bchlik  s  corps  was  entrusted  with  the  occupation  and 
settlement  of  Kaschau  and  Northern  Hungary  and 
Puchner  with  the  defence  of  Transylvania.  The  two 
berb  corps  were  in  their  right  place  in  the  Bacska  and 
banat,  co-operating  with  the  garrisons  of  Temesvar 
and  Arad.  Finally,  Nugent  was  to  advance  in  Western 
Hungary,  and  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

The  advance  upon  Pressburg  was  to  be  made  along 
both  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  1st  Corps  on  the  right 
bank  and  the  Ilnd  on  the  left. 

Gorgey’s  forces  were  so  much  wanting  in  coherence 
that  he  could  not  think  of  seriously  defending  Pressburg 
the  less  so  that  the  defences  there  were  very  poor.  His 
own  intention — which  happened  to  agree  with  the  in¬ 
structions  he  received  from  Buda-Pest— was  to  make 
I  a  stand  at  Raab,  which  was  considered  a  very  strong 
.point.  Perczel  was  to  join  him  there  later  on,  and  there, 
too,  the  Hungarians  meant  to  fight  a  battle. 

Railways  and  telegraphs  were  still  in  their  infancy 
and  communications  between  the  various  columns,  main¬ 
tained  by  couriers  and  relays,  were  very  slow. 
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Dec.  17 
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Jan.  5, 
1849 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  WINDISCII-GRATZ  TO  PEST 

The  campaign  began  on  December  15,  when  the  small 
fortified  town  of  Tyrnau  was  surprised  and  captured  ; 
the  same  day  Windisch-Gratz’s  main  body  was  set  in 
motion  and  advanced  towards  Pressburg,  and  Horvath 
also  advanced  from  Neustadt  to  Oedenburg. 

On  December  16  Jellachich  crossed  the  Leitha  with 
his  main  body  and  a  cavalry  division,  driving  back  the 
Hungarian  outposts  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wieselburg. 
Gorgey  evacuated  Pressburg,  demolishing  the  bridges 
behind  him,  and  assembled  his  forces  at  Wieselburg. 
Next  day  he  sent  back  his  infantry  to  Raab,  following 
himself  with  the  cavalry  on  the  1 8th,  whereupon  Jella¬ 
chich  occupied  Wieselburg,  and  the  Austrian  Ilnd  Corps 
entered  Pressburg. 

This  closed  the  first  act  of  the  campaign.  _  There  was 
now  a  few  days’  pause,  due  partly  to  the  intense  cold 
which  set  in — 350  F.  of  frost — partly  to  the  fact  that 
Windisch-Gratz  thought  the  position  at  Raab  too  strong 
for  Jellachich’s  corps  to  attack  alone.  The  Ilnd  Corps 
was  delayed  at  Pressburg  building  a  pontoon  bridge,  with 
drift  ice  forming  on  the  river,  and  consequently  the 
attack  on  Raab  could  not  take  place  until  the  27th.  1  he 

1st  and  Ilnd  Corps  then  converged  on  Raab,  which 
Gorgey,  threatened  with  envelopment,  evacuated  to  fall 
back  on  Babolna.  After  a  rearguard  engagement  in 
which  he  suffered  heavily,  Gorgey  continued  his  retreat 
to  the  strong  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Vertes  Mountains, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  reinforced  by  Perczel’s  corps. 

Windisch-Gratz  followed  him,  calling  in  vain  upon 
Komorn  to  surrender.  The  Ilnd  Corps  met  Perczel  at 
Moor,  on  his  way  from  Kormend  to  join  Gorgey,  and 
completely  defeated  him ;  whereupon  the  Hungarian 
Government  fled  from  Buda-Pest  to  Debreczin,  while 
Gorgey  and  Perczel,  avoiding  another  pitched  battle, 
retreated  eastwards  through  Buda-Pest,  which  Windisch- 
Gratz  entered  on  January  5. 


11.  gorgey’s  operations  against  schlik 

After  Gorgey’s  evacuation  of  Buda-Pest,  a  Hungarian 
council  of  war  decided  that  he  should  go  northwards 
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to  Leva,  to  keep  in  touch  with  Komorn  and  drive  back 
Simunich  ;  at  the  same  time  Perczel  was  to  march  to 
Szolnok,  cover  Debreczin,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
larger  army  which  was  to  be  assembled  on  the  Theiss. 
Against  the  Serbs  in  the  south,  only  one  line  of  defence 
would  be  taken  up — between  Szegedin  and  Arad,  on  the 
River  Maros. 

There  was  an  impression  among  the  Austrians  that  the 
campaign  was  ended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only 
just  begun.  The  political  results  were  incomplete,  and 
though  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  so  if  the  Hungarian 
Government  could  have  been  driven  out  of  Debreczin, 
Windisch-Gratz’s  army  was  not  strong  enough  for  that. 

The  distance  from  Buda-Pest  to  Debreczin  was  over 
120  miles.  As  it  was,  his  line  of  communications  with 
Vienna  was  continually  interrupted  by  guerilla  bands, 
and  this  trouble  would  increase  if  he  went  further  away. 
Buda-Pest  was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  Komorn  was 
unsubdued  ;  so  Windisch-Gratz  contented  himself  with 
sending  three  brigades  under  Marshal  Csorich  after 
Gorgey — whose  move  to  the  north-west  was  quite 
unexpected — and  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Ottinger  to 
Szolnok  after  Perczel. 

Gorgey  reached  Leva,  but  there  found  himself  wedged  Jan.  12, 
between  Simunich  and  Csorich.  He  consequently  re-  i849 
treated  northwards  to  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  while 
Csorich — who  was  in  difficulties  through  lack  of  boots 
and  supplies — remained  at  Leva  until  urged  by  Win¬ 
disch-Gratz  to  press  on  in  pursuit.  He  seized  Schemnitz  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  Gotz’s  brigade,  coming  down  from  jan.  22 
Teschen,  attacked  Gorgey  at  Kremnitz.  But  there  was 
no  concerted  action  between  the  Austrian  columns,  and 
Gorgey  held  his  ground  for  ten  days,  which  he  spent 
very  profitably  in  reorganising  his  force  of  15,000,  and 
drilling  the  men  assiduously.  The  result  was  seen  in 
their  subsequent  operations. 

On  January  25  he  concentrated  his  troops  at  Neusohl, 
and  marched  out  next  day  to  attack  Schlik  in  Kaschau. 

Schlik,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  command  of  about  9,000 
men,  with  whom  he  had  been  carrying  on  minor  opera¬ 
tions  since  the  middle  of  December,  with  varying  success. 

,  With  the  aid  of  reinforcements  sent  from  Buda-Pest, 
he  had  just  driven  a  force  under  Klapka  eastwards  across 
the  Theiss,  when  rumours  reached  him  that  Gorgey  was 
advancing  upon  Kaschau,  his  base  of  operations.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  on  Kaschau,  where  he  heard  that  Feb.  7 
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Gorgey  had  occupied  Eperies,  while  Klapka  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  attack  from  Tokay.  Finding  himself 
between  two  fires,  he  retreated  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  Torna  and  Rima-Szombath.  Gorgey  and 
Klapka  joined  forces  in  Kaschau  on  February  10,  and 
Feb.  13  Schlik  reached  Rima-Szombath  three  days  later. 

Windisch-Gratz  had  no  sooner  detached  reinforcements 
to  go  and  assist  Schlik  than  Perczel,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Szolnok,  became  very  active.  His 
jan.  25  advanced  troops  came  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  driving  back  those  of  the  Austrian  marshal,  who 
had  less  than  15,000  men  in  Buda-Pest  with  whom  to 
meet  the  attack.  Fortunately  for  him,  Perczel  was 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  an  Austrian 
force  from  the  direction  of  Tisza-Fiired,  and  hastily  fell 
back  on  Szolnok  ;  by  the  time  he  found  out  his  mistake, 
Windisch-Gratz  had  called  up  assistance  from  Stuhl- 
weissenburg  and  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  Csorich’s 
troops  from  the  pursuit  of  Gorgey.  He  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  sent  by 
Nugent;  Nugent  himself,  after  their  departure,  took  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  lay  siege  to  Esseg,  which 
surrendered  on  February  13. 

Early  in  Finally,  Windisch-Gratz  also  took  away  a  brigade  from 
February  before  Komorn,  leaving  Simunich — who  had  captured 
Leopoldstadt  on  February  2 — to  watch  the  place. 


III.  THE  MAIN  HUNGARIAN  ARMY  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

On  January  19  Dembinski  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  and  his  first  act  was 
to  concentrate  a  strong  force  between  Miskolcz  and 
Erlau,  with  a  view  to  recovering  possession  of  Buda- 
Pest.  Perczel’s,  Klapka’s,  and  Gorge3T’s  forces  were 
drawn  together  at  Tokay.  Damjanich,  who  was  in 
command  in  the  Banat  and  Bacska  districts,  was  ordered 
to  take  Perczel’s  place  at  Szolnok;  but  he  moved  so 
slowly  that  Dembinski  had  advanced  from  Toka}r  to 
Miskolcz  before  he  was  anywhere  near  Szolnok. 

Dembinski  tried  to  cut  off  Schlik,  who  was  still  on 
the  alert  near  Rima-Szombath,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and 
fell  back  on  Miskolcz.  Schlik  promptly  followed  him 
up  with  a  counter-attack  ;  but  when  he  realised  how 
strong  a  force  Dembinski  was  gathering  together,  he 
turned  back  and  southwards  through  Petervasar,  to  join 
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his  own  main  body  and  attack  the  Hungarians  on  more 
advantageous  terms.  In  the  meantime  Windisch-Gratz 
leaving  behind  the  1st  Corps  in  Czegled,  sent  forward 
the  Ilnd  through  Hatvan  to  the  Matra  Hills.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  an  action  was  fought  at  Kapolna,  in  which 
Dembinski,  attacked  in  front  by  the  Ilnd  Corps  and  on 
his  right  flank  by  Schlik  coming  down  from  the  hills, 
was  defeated  and  driven  back.  But  he  was  strong' 
enough  to  check  the  pursuit  and  establish  himself  safelv 
in  lisza-Fured. 

The  Austrian  1st  Corps  was  then  moved  forward  to 
Kecskemet,  the  Ilnd  to  Czegled,  and  the  Illrd  (Schlik) 
to  Jaszbereny,  and  another  detached  force  under 
Ramberg,  which  had  come  down  from  Kaschau,  stood 
at  Heves.  They  were  hardly  in  position  when  Dam- 
janich  s  corps,  which  had  now  arrived  on  the  scene 
attacked  the  brigade  of  the  1st  Corps  that  had  been  left 
in  Szolnok.  Threatened  by  the  remainder  of  that  corps 
however,  Damjanich  fell  back  again  across  the  Theiss’ 
burning  the  bridges  behind  him. 


IV.  THE  HUNGARIANS  RENEW  THE  ATTACK  ON  BUDA-PEST 

The  question  was  now  raised  at  the  Austrian  head¬ 
quarters  whether  the  best  plan  would  not  be  to  fall  back 
on  Szegedin  and  join  the  forces  that  stood  on  the  Maros. 
Jellachich  was  strongly  in  favour  of  this  plan.  But 
before  any  decision  was  formed,  the  enemy  had  become 
active  again  and  thrown  the  Austrians  on  the  defensive 

On  the  Hungarian  side  the  generals  refused  to  serve 
under  Dembinski,  and  Kossuth  was  compelled  to  remove 
him  and  appoint  General  Vetter  in  his  place.  Vetter 
decided  to  advance  again  in  the  same  direction  that 
Damjanich  had  chosen ;  his  main  body  crossed  the  March  18 
1  hciss  opposite  Nagy-Koros,  while  Gorgey  with  the  7th 
Corps  crossed  at  Tokay,  and  advanced  through  Miskolcz  March  19 
to  Heves  against  the  Austrian  left  wing.  Under  a 
wrong  impression  that  the  Austrians  were  in  over¬ 
whelming  force  at  Nagy-Kbros,  however,  Vetter  fell 
back  again  across  the  Theiss  with  a  view  to  marchino- 
round  by  Tisza-Fbred  and  rejoining  Gorgey. 

Meanwhile  Gbrgey  had  been  keeping  the  Austrian 
commander  on  the  alert.  On  receiving  reports  from 

Wmdisch-Gratz  immediately  sent  Csorich’s  division 
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from  Czegled  to  Jasz-Bereny,  and  Ramberg  himself 
followed  next  day  to  Hatvan  with  a  view  to  heading 
off  Gorgey  from  Komorn  and  Buda-Pest.  Eventually, 
Ramberg  was  sent  on  to  Balassa-Gyarmath,  Csorich  to 
Waitzen,  and  Schlik  to  Godollo,  while  the  1st  Corps 
(Jellachich)  moved  up  from  Kecskemet  to  Czegled. 
Windisch-Gratz  was  then  prepared  to  meet  a  hostile 
advance  from  any  direction. 

At  this  juncture  Gorgey  took  over  the  command  of 
the  Hungarian  forces  in  place  of  Vetter,  who  fell  sick; 
and  he  immediately  drew  together  his  three  corps  at 
Kapolna.  They  were  there  by  April  1.  Three  days 
later  Windisch-Gratz,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
clear  information  about  the  enemy’s  movements, 
advanced  to  Hatvan  and  made  a  reconnaissance.  Even 
now,  however,  he  could  not  find  out  what  he  wanted ; 
and  in  the  meantime  Gorgey,  leaving  the  7th  Corps 
to  contain  the  Austrians,  branched  off  to  the  south-west 
to  strike  a  blow  at  Jellachich  near  Czegled.  He  was 
so  far  successful  that  Windisch-Gratz  abandoned  his 
advance  on  Hatvan,  recalled  Schlik  to  Godollo,  Jellachich 
to  the  south  of  Godollo,  and  sent  forward  Csorich  again 
to  Waitzen. 

A  decisive  action  was  fought  on  the  6th.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  made  a  determined  attack  from  the  direction 
of  Jasz-Bereny  upon  Jellachich,  who  was  driven  back 
upon  Godollo.  Windisch-Gratz  brought  down  Csorich 
from  Waitzen,  but  otherwise  remained  on  the  defensive, 
while  Gorgey  followed  up  his  success  with  great  energy. 
He  made  a  flank  march  past  the  Austrian  commander’s 
position,  overwhelmed  Ramberg,  who  had  come  south 
from  Balassa-Gyarmath  to  take  Csorich’s  place  in 
Waitzen,  and  seized  Waitzen  itself.  From  there  he 
pressed  on  to  Leva,  of  which  he  also  took  possession, 
and  then — finding  Windisch-Gratz  still  remained  inactive 
— turned  south-west  again  to  raise  the  siege  of  Komorn. 
Wohlgemuth,  who  was  pressing  the  siege  vigorously, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  and  thrown 
back  across  the  Waag  to  Sellye. 

Gorgey  entered  Komorn  three  days  later,  and  set  to 
work  to  restore  the  bridges  that  Simunich  had  demo¬ 
lished  there  before  the  arrival  of  Wohlgemuth. 

Windisch-Gratz  had  been  in  ignorance  of  Gorgey’s 
advance  until  the  12th.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  a 
detached  force  that  had  been  left  behind  near  Godollo,  with 
the  ultimate  intention  of  wheeling  round  through  Gran 
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against  Gorgey’s  rear,  when  he  received  orders  recalling 
him.  His  successor,  Marshal  Welden,  could  do  nothing 
but  retreat  from  Buda-Pest  to  Vienna,  in  view  of 
Gorgey’s  strong  position  on  the  Danube  at  Komorn. 
Jellachich  remained  behind  to  cover  the  retreat,  and 
then  fell  back  down  the  Danube  to  Esseg.  The  1st 
and  Ilnd  Corps  retreated  through  Raab — attacked  and 
pursued  up  to  that  point  by  Gorgey — to  near  Wiesel- 
burg,  where  they  halted.  Welden  moved  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Pressburg. 

Gorgey  left  a  corps  in  Komorn  and  then  returned 
with  his  main  body,  about  30,000  strong,  to  Buda-Pest, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  return  there  also. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  their  successes  in  this  part 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  the  Hungarians  became  masters 
of  the  Banat  and  Bacska  districts. 


B.  The  Summer  Campaign 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  now  intervened.  The  year  before 
he  had  instructed  his  generals  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
to  lend  assistance  to  the  Austrians  in  Galicia  and  Transyl¬ 
vania  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  and  they  had  actually 
done  so  in  March  1849.  In  that  month  it  became  clear 
that  hostilities  would  drag  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  war  with  Sardinia  broke  out  again.  Negotiations 
were  opened  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Tsar,  who  was  afraid  that  the  numerous  Polish 
generals  serving  the  Hungarian  cause  might  carry 
sedition  across  the  frontier  into  his  dominions,  promised 
active  support  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  early  in  May. 
Two  large  armies  were  assembled — at  Pressburg,  and  at 
Dukla  in  Galicia.  The  Hungarians  were  now  to  be 
very  heavily  outnumbered,  and  their  situation  was  made 
worse  by  dissension  between  two  of  their  leaders,  Gorgey 
and  Kossuth. 


Distribution  of  Forces  and  Plans  of  Operations  about  the 

Middle  of  June 

The  Hungarian  army  numbered  about  140,000  men 
and  400  guns,  divided  into  ten  large  and  two  small  corps. 

Gorgey  with  65,000 — 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  7th,  and  8th  Corps, 
and  an  independent  division  under  Kmety — stood  at 
Komorn  ;  the  9th  Corps  around  Kaschau ;  the  12th  Corps 


June  27 
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on  the  Upper  Theiss.  Bern,  with  the  6th  and  10th  Corps, 
40,000  strong,  was  in  Transylvania.  The  4th  and  5th 
Corps  were  operating  in  the  Bacska  and  the  Banat, 
which  Jellachich  had  recently  reconquered.  Peter- 
wardein  still  held  its  own  against  the  Austrians.  Vecsey 
laid  siege  to  Arad,  which  surrendered  late  in  June,  and 
then  to  Temesvar.  An  11th  Corps  was  being  formed  in 
Szegedin ;  in  addition  to  all  these  forces  there  were 
numerous  volunteer  and  guerilla  bands,  but  they  had 
little  fighting  value. 

On  the  Austrian  side,  Welden  in  his  turn  had  been 
replaced  in  the  chief  command  by  Marshal  Haynau. 
The  IVth  Corps,  under  Wohlgemuth,  stood  in  and 
around  Tyrnau,  with  detachments  at  the  bridge-heads 
at  Leopoldstadt  and  Szered ;  the  Ilnd  under  Csorich, 
and  a  Russian  reserve  division  under  Panjutin,  in  the 
Schutt  Island  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
1st  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wieselburg,  and 
the  Illrd  at  Oedenburg.  Each  of  these  four  corps  was 
about  20,000  strong. 

Jellachich  with  about  40,000  was  on  the  Franzens 
Canal,  and  intended  to  join  the  main  army  as  soon  as 
it  advanced.  A  Transylvanian  corps  of  about  12,000, 
under  Clam,  was  at  Kraiova  in  Wallachia;  and  finally, 
two  reserve  corps  were  being  formed  in  Vienna  and 
Pettau. 

Altogether,  Haynau’s  forces  numbered  about  140,000. 

The  Russian  army  at  Dukla,  under  the  command  of 
Paskievitch,  was  to  advance  into  Hungary  simultaneously 
with  the  Austrian  main  army.  Its  strength  was  about 
130,000,  divided  into  three  corps — two  at  Dukla  and 
one  at  Jordanov — which  were  eventually  concentrated 
at  Kaschau.  In  addition  to  this  army  another,  in  two 
separate  columns  of  35,000  and  10,000,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Liiders,  was  to  advance  into  Transyl¬ 
vania  from  Czernowitz  and  Ploesti  respectively. 

Apart  from  this  general  co-operation,  however,  Hay¬ 
nau  and  Paskievitch  wanted  to  operate  independently  as 
far  as  possible.  Haynau’s  idea  was  to  leave  only  his 
Ilnd  Corps  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  lead 
all  the  remainder  of  his  forces  by  the  south  bank  against 
Raab  and  Komorn.  Beyond  that,  everything  depended 
upon  what  happened  at  Komorn.  So  long  as  an  active 
fighting  force  remained  in  the  defences  there,  there  could 
be  no  question  of  pressing  on  against  Buda-Pest. 

The  distance  to  Buda-Pest  was  about  the  same  from 
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Vienna  and  Kaschau— 140  miles— and  both  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  armies  converged  in  that  direction,  Paskie- 
vitch  advancing  in  close  formation  very  slowly  but 

steadily,  stage  by  stage,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in 
Poland  m  1831. 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  FIGHTING  AT  KOMORN,  AND  HAYNAU’s  ADVANCE  TO 

BUDA-PEST 

After  the  fall  of  Buda-Pest,  Gorgey  returned  with  his 
three  corps  to  the  Waag,  and  on  June  20  he  made  a 
sei  1011s  attempt  to  break  through  the  Austrian  lines  to 
Pressburg.  He  advanced  between  Szered  and  Schutt 
Island*  but  was  repulsed. 

I  his  coincided  with  Haynau’s  concentration  at  Alten- 
burg.  By  June  26  the  1st  and  IVth  Corps  and  the 
Reserve  Division  stood  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  the  III rd,  which  was  to  outflank  the  enemy,  was 
thrown  forward  to  Egyed.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
two  days  the  Illrd  Corps  advanced  upon  Raab  from 
the  south,  after  cutting  off  Kmety’s  division  and  driving 
it  southwards  to  Papa,  while  Haynau  advanced  simul¬ 
taneously  from  the  west.  The  Hungarian  7th  Corps 
immediately  evacuated  Raab. 

From  there  Haynau  pressed  on  to  Komorn,  where 
Gorgey  was  commanding  in  person.  The  Austrians 
arrived  there  on  July  2,  and  Gdrgey  was  severely 
wounded  m  the  fighting  the  same  day;  Klapka  took 
his  place,  and  offered  vigorous  resistance  to  the  progress 

detach  the  Illrd  Corps  to  continue  the  advance  to  Buda- 
Pest,  whereupon  the  Hungarians  made  another  vigorous 

w«?;<XUt  AAUt  Succes\  Four  days  later  Haynau  July  .4 
was  informed  that  strong  columns  were  retreating  east¬ 
wards  from  Komorn  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  • 
leaving  only  the  1st  Corps  to  press  the  siege  of  Komorn! 
he  took  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Buda-Pest 
which  he  entered  on  the  19th.  ’  July  19 


n.  paskievitch’s  advance,  and  gorgey’s  retreat  to 

THE  THEISS 

In  the  meantime  Paskievitch,  after  assembling  his  forces 
at  Kaschau  towards  the  end  of  June,  had  advanced  June  26 
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July  15 


July  15 

July  20 
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through  Miskolcz  to  Hatvan,  occupying  Debreczin  with 
a  detached  corps  which  rejoined  him  at  Hatvan.  While 
there  he  received  intelligence  that  Gorgey  was  retreating 
from  Komorn  to  Waitzen,  and  on  the  15th  his  advanced 
troops  were  driven  out  of  Waitzen  by  Gorgey’s  leading 
columns.  He  immediately  sent  two  of  his  three  corps  to 
their  assistance. 

We  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
Hungarian  Government.  A  council  of  war  had  decided  to 
leave  only  20,000  men  in  Komorn,  and  form  a  strong  force 
of  90,000  at  Szolnok  from  Perczel’s  army,  the  remainder 
of  Gorgey’s,  and  Vetter’s.  This  new  army  was  to  inter¬ 
pose  between  Paskievitch,  Haynau,  and  Jellachich,  and 
defeat  them  in  detail.  Gorgey,  however,  refused  to  accept 
this  decision,  and  insisted  on  holding  on  to  Komorn  and 
striking  at  Haynau  while  the  latter  was  still  isolated. 
Kossuth  tried  to  supersede  Gorgey  while  the  latter 
was  out  of  action  through  his  wound;  but  the  troops 
mutinied,  and  Kossuth  had  to  give  in.  Gorgey,  on  his 
recovery,  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan  ;  but  he  was 
not  successful.  Finding  it  impossible  to  break  through 
to  Stuhlweissenburg,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  head 
for  Waitzen,  if  he  wished  to  escape  being  surrounded  in 
Komorn.  He  tried  to  turn  southwards  from  Waitzen  to 
Czegled,  but  Paskievitch—whose  movements  up  to  this 
point  have  just  been  described  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  northwards  instead.  By 
a  long  circuitous  march  through  Rima-Szombath  he 
reached  Miskolcz  ahead  of  the  Russians.  Rudiger  was 
in  pursuit ;  but  before  he  could  overtake  Gorgey  he  was 
recalled  by  Paskievitch,  who  had  received  information  of 
the  movement  of  strong  Hungarian  columns  from  Czegled 

to  Hatvan.  .  ,  , 

These  were  Perczel’s  troops  operating  northwards 

from  Szolnok.  .  .  .  r  u 

On  the  approach  of  Paskievitch  from  Kaschau  about 

July  12,  Perczel  had  moved  to  Czegled  to  be  nearer 
the  Hungarian  capital.  He  fell  back  again  to  Szolnok 
on  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  Buda-Pest  by  Haynau’s 
Illrd  Corps,  but  advanced  westwards  a  second  time  when 
Gorgey’s  march  to  Waitzen  was  announced.  This  time 
he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Russians  a  few  miles 
south  of  Hatvan,  and  it  was  this  movement  of  his— he 
had  about  35,000  men  in  hand — which  led  Paskievitch  to 
call  back  Rudiger  from  Miskolcz.  Perczel  was  once 
more  compelled  to  retreat  to  Czegled ;  but  he  had 
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succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  Russians  from  their  pursuit 
of  Gorgey,  and  not  until  the  21st  did  Paskievitch  resume 
this  pursuit.  The  Russian  general  left  one  corps  and 
Grabbe’s  division  at  Kapolna  to  watch  for  Gorgey,  while 
he  himself  marched  with  two  other  corps— his  main 
body— to  Tisza-Fured  and  Debreczin  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  into  southern  Hungary.  The  Russian  4th  Corps 
arrived  ^  before  Miskolcz  on  the  24th,  to  find  that  July  24 
Gorgey  s  leading  corps  had  just  taken  up  a  position  to 
the  south  of  the  town.  The  two  others  also  occupied  a 
defensive  position  to  the  east  of  it  across  the  Saio 
covering  the  line  of  retreat  to  Tokay.  As  the  Russians 
with  Grabbe’s  division  pressed  hard  upon  him,  Gorgey 
withdrew  all  his  forces  across  the  Hernad  ;  but  even 
there  his  position  was  so  threatening  for  the  Russians 
that  Paskievitch  called  back  his  4th  Corps  and  con¬ 
centrated  all  his  troops  at  Csege. 

All  this  led  to  a  delay  of  about  a  week  around 
Miskolcz,  which  not  only  gave  Gorgey  time  to  rest 
his  troops  and  pull  them  together,  but  also  enabled  him 
to  check  Paskievitch’s  advance  on  Debreczin,  and  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  rejoin  the  Hungarian  Reserve 
Army  on  the  Maros  without  becoming  involved  in  a 
general  engagement.  He  began  his  retreat  on  the 
night  of  the  28th-29th,  crossed  the  Theiss  at  Tokay,  July  28-29 
and  reached  Nyiregyhaza  with  his  three  corps  on  the 
30th.  Following  on  his  footsteps,  General  Sacken 
1  occupied  Tokay  with  a  corps  he  had  brought  from 
Galicia,  but  Gorgey,  though  closely  pursued  all  the 
time  by  Paskievitch,  reached  Grosswardein  in  safety  and 
pressed  on  to  Arad,  where  he  arrived  in  the  course  of 
August  9  and  10.  He  had  covered  325  miles  in  28  days 
a  sustained  average  of  nearly  12  miles  a  day. 

Paskievitch  entered  Grosswardein  four  days  after 
Gorgey  left  it;  from  there  he  only  sent  one  corps— 
Rudiger’s,  the  Illrd — to  continue  the  pursuit. 


III.  HAYNAU’S  ADVANCE  FROM  BUDA-PEST  TO  SZEGEDIN 

AND  TEMESVAR 

,  While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Haynau  had 
idvanced  southwards  from  Buda-Pest  with  the  Illrd  Tuly 22-24 
-orps  to  Maria-Theresiopel,  headquarters  and  the  Reserve 
Llmsion  foliowuig  to  Kecskemet,  the  IVth  to  Czegled. 

1  he  1st  Corps  was  also  called  down  from  Komorn,  with 
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orders  to  follow  the  IVth.  The  objective  was  Szegedin, 
the  new  seat  of  government  of  the  Hungarians,  which 
Haynau  wanted  to  capture  ;  after  which  he  would  go  to 
the  assistance  of  Temesvar,  which  was  hard  pressed, 
and  also  support  Jellachich,  who  had  recently  been 
thrown  back  across  the  Franzens  Canal. 

Perczel,  who  was  at  Czegled,  fell  back  upon  Szegedin 
before  Haynau’s  advance,  and  was  there  joined  by  two 
corps  under  Vetter  which  had  been  operating  in  the 
Bacska.  Dembinski— who  now  resumed  chief  com¬ 
mand — exerted  himself  to  avoid  a  battle  until  he 
could  be  rejoined  by  Gorgey.  He  failed,  chiefly  for  two 
reasons:  because  the  bridge-head  at  Szegedin  was  not 
strong  enough — the  position  was  too  extensive  even 
for  the  60,000  men  he  had  available;  and  because 
Haynau’s  rapid  advance  left  him  no  time  to  make 
preparations. 

As  he  approached  the  Theiss,  Haynau,  with  the 
intention  of  completely  surrounding  Szegedin,  sent  the 
1st  Corps  round  by  Alpar,  45  miles  higher  up  the  Theiss, 
to  Mako,  and  the  Illrd  to  Alt-Kanisza,  while  he  himself 
with  the  IVth  and  the  Reserve  Division  marched  straight 
upon  Szegedin.  Seeing  his  flanks  threatened,  Dembinski 
retreated  to  Szoreg  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  so 
the  Austrians  crossed  with  comparative  ease.  An  action 
was  fought  at  Szoreg  on  the  5th,  in  which  Dembinski 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Temesvar. 
Arriving  there  on  the  8th,  he  raised  the  siege,  gathered 
together  the  garrison  and  Kmety’s  division  from  the 
Bacska,  and  then,  with  about  70,000  men  in  hand,  took 
up  a  position  for  battle  about  6  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  town.  His  idea  was  to  gain  time  for  Gorgey  to 
join  him ;  Gorgey’s  leading  columns  at  that  moment 
had  just  reached  Arad,  25  miles  to  the  north  of 
Y  0  mesvar 

Haynau  followed,  with  the  1st  Corps  advancing  by  both 
banks  of  the  Maros  on  Arad,  and  the  IVth,  Illrd,  and 
Reserve  Division  on  Temesvar.  This  southern  column, 
however,  met  with  vigorous  resistance  to  the  west  of 
Temesvar,  and  the  1st  Corps  was  turned  southwards  to 
support  it.  Bern  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  check  and 
outflank  the  Austrians,  but  was  defeated,  and  Haynau 
entered  Temesvar  the  same  evening. 

The  operations  came  to  an  end  a  few  days  later. 
Dembinski’s  army  retreated  to  Lugos,  and  was  there 
dispersed.  Gorgey  made  a  sortie  from  Arad,  but  was 


Aug.  10 
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driven  back  upon  the  place  again ;  and  on  hearing  of 
Dembinski’s  defeat  at  Temesvar,  he  marched  out  to 
Vilagos,  where  he  surrendered  to  Rudiger  with  25,000  Aug.  13 
men  and  100  guns. 


IV.  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  BANAT 

The  operations  in  the  Banat  and  Bacska  districts  had 
very  little  direct  influence  upon  the  general  course  of 
the  campaign.  1  he  Hungarians  were  commanded  by 
Perczel  at  first,  and  later  on  by  Vetter*  they  were 
opposed  to  Jellachich  with  his  “Southern  Army.” 

Perczel,  acting  with  considerable  energy,  drove  the 
Serbs  in  the  Bacska  southwards  till  they  were  wedged  May  10 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  on  the  plateaux 
around  Titel,  and  then  pressed  on  to  Pancsova  ;  while  Both 
Bern,  acting  in  conjunction  with  him,  drove  Marshal  May  10 
Malkovski  back  upon  Orsova.  Then,  however,  fortune 
began  to  favour  the  Austrians.  Jellachich  turned  upon  w  7 
1  Perczel  and  defeated  him  near  Neusatz,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  occupy;  he  then  turned  in  a  north-easterly 
dilection  and  drove  the  enemy  before  him  across  the 
Theiss  at  Alt-Becse. 

He  then  waited  many  days — and  waited  in  vain — with 
a  view  to  entering  into  co-operation  with  the  Austrian 
main  army.  Meanwhile,  Perczel’s  successor,  Vetter,  who 
stood  to  the  south  of  Maria-Theresiopel,  joined  Kmety’s 
i  division  near  .Zombor  before  Jellachich  could  prevent 

j  him.  In  a  battle  near  Hegyes,  Jellachich  was  com-  TUiy  14 
pletely  defeated. 

I  Shortly  after,  Vetter  and  Kmety  were  called  away  for 
the  concentration  of  all  the  Hungarian  forces  around 
Szegedin,  whereupon  Jellachich  crossed  the  Theiss  and 
rejoined  the  Austrian  army  at  Temesvar. 


C.  The  Operations  in  Transylvania 

The  Hungarian  Independent  Government  met  with  the 
same  opposition  in  7  ransylvania  and  Roumania  as  in 
,Croatia.  In  October  1848  rival  factions  were  formed 
there  ;  the  Austrian  side  was  led  by  Marshal  Puchner, 
and  the  Hungarians  found  an  able  and  vigorous  leader 
in  General  Bern. 

About  the  middle  of  December  Puchner  had  a  detached  Dec.  1848 
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force  operating  in  the  direction  of  Grosswardein,  while 
his  main  body  was  holding  Kronstadt.  His  whole  force 
only  numbered  about  16,000.  The  Hungarians,  under 
Bern,  about  10,000  strong,  were  assembled  at  Nagy- 
Banya  and  Szilagy-Sombyo,  ready  to  enter  Transylvania 
from  the  north-west. 

Bern  advanced  from  Nagy-Banya,  driving  back  the 
Austrian  detachments  to  Dees  and  Klausenburg.  He 
occupied  Dees,  Bistritz,  and  then — towards  the  middle 
Jan.  13-14,  of  January — Maros-Vasarhely.  Puchner  advanced  with 
i849  11,000  men  from  Hermannstadt  to  Vasarhely  to  meet 

him,  but  was  defeated  at  Szokefalva,  12  miles  to  the  north 
Jan.  17  of  Mediasch.  He  fell  back  on  Hermannstadt  and 
established  himself  strongly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ; 
from  there  he  turned  the  tables  on  Bern,  whom  he 
attacked  early  in  February  and  drove  off  westwards  to 
Piski.  There  Bern  received  reinforcements,  with  which 
he  resumed  the  offensive.  He  gained  some  success 
Feb.  9  against  the  Roumanian  contingent  under  Urban,  whom 
he  drove  off  to  the  north-east  beyond  the  Borgo  Pass. 
Then  he  turned  back  against  Puchner ;  and  though 
March  3  worsted  in  an  engagement  at  Mediasch  early  in  March, 
he  eventually  overpowered  the  Austrian  general,  driving 
him  successively  out  of  Mediasch,  Hermannstadt,  and 
Kronstadt  into  Wallachia. 

Bern  was  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Transylvania, 
Middle  of  and  the  Hungarian  Government  sent  him  to  conquer 
APril  the  Banat.  Marching  southwards  from  Deva,  he  turned 
through  the  Iron  Gates  Pass  to  Lugos  and  established 
himself  before  Temesvar.  In  conjunction  with  Perczel, 
who  was  operating  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss 
against  a  Serb  contingent  under  Theodorovich,  he  then 
advanced  against  Malkowski',  who  had  entered  Weiss- 
kirchen,  and  drove  him  back  through  Orsova  into 
Wallachia. 

At  the  end  of  May  he  was  once  more  in  Maros- 
Vasarhely.  Of  the  40,000  men  he  had  in  hand,  20,000 
were  with  him  and  at  Klausenburg,  while  3,000  to  4,000 
each  stood  at  Hermannstadt,  Kronstadt,  in  the  Csik 
Mountains  and  Passes,  at  Deva  and  Karlsburg.  About 
7,000  more  stood  at  Bistritz.  With  his  forces  thus 
distributed,  he  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
and  Austrians. 

Luders  and  Grotenhjelm  led  this  advance,  the  former 
marching  with  25,000  men  from  Ploiesti  to  Kronstadt,  and 
the  latter — in  conjunction  with  Urban,  their  combined 
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forces  numbering  some  15,000 — from  Bukowina.  Clam’s 
corps,  12,000  strong,  originally  ordered  from  Rimnik  in 
Wallachia  against  Hermannstadt,  was  eventually  drawn 
off  to  join  the  main  body  near  Kronstadt. 

Liiders  waited  at  Kronstadt  until  Clam  arrived  in  July  14 
position  to  protect  his  right  flank  against  attack  from  the 
direction  of  the  Csik  Mountains.  He  then  moved  west¬ 
wards  and  occupied  Hermannstadt.  All  this  time  Bern  July  21 
was  facing  Grotenhjelm  and  Urban  at  Bistritz  ;  but  now, 
hearing  how  badly  things  were  going  to  the  south-east, 
he  hurried  down  in  that  direction.  In  these  closing 
phases  of  the  campaign  he  showed  great  but  fruitless 
energy.  He  defeated  Clam  a  few  miles  north  of  July  20 
Kronstadt,  and  then  made  a  fantastic  descent  into 
Moldavia,  hoping  to  induce  Turkey  to  intervene.  By  the 
end  of  July  he  was  back  at  Maros-Vasarhely.  Defeated  July  28 
by  Liiders  on  the  31st,  he  gathered  together  a  few  July  31 
thousand  men,  marched  upon  Hermannstadt,  and  drove  Aug.  5 
out  the  small  Russian  garrison.  Liiders,  however,  re¬ 
turned  to  Hermannstadt,  Grotenhjelm  marched  down  to 
Maros-Vasarhely,  and  Clam  stood  at  Csik-Szereda ; 
Transylvania  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and 
Bern  had  to  fly.  He  joined  Dembinski  at  Temesvar, 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  prominent  part  he  played 
in  the  battle  that  was  fought  there  on  August  9.  A 
few  days  later  his  forces  dispersed  and  he  fled  over  the 
mountains  into  Wallachia. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  and  up  to 
its  very  close,  the  strategic  importance  of  Komorn  made 
itself  felt.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Schlik  on  July  24, 
three  brigades  had  remained  before  the  place — two  on 
the  north,  and  one  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube. 

On  August  3  the  garrison — 18,000  strong,  under  Klapka 
made  a  sortie,  and  the  siege  had  to  be  abandoned  ; 
the  Austrian  brigades  fell  back  on  Pressburg  and 
Altenburg.  Klapka  occupied  Raab  two  days  later,  and 
advanced  westwards  ;  but  meanwhile  all  available  troops 
in  Vienna,  Oedenburg,  and  Styria  were  formed  into  three 
fresh  brigades  and  sent  forward  to  Altenburg,  while  a 
fourth  brigade,  drawn  from  the  main  army,  marched 
back  from  Szegedin  to  Komorn.  The  latter  had  reached 
Moor,  and  the  others  were  within  seven  miles  of 
Komorn,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  Gorgey’s  End  of 
surrender  at  Vilagos,  whereupon  a  fourteen-days’  truce  Ausust 
was  concluded.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Marshal  Nugent 
followed  soon  after  by  Haynau  himself — resumed  the 
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siege  operations  with  a  force  of  about  45,000  men. 
Haynau  pressed  the  siege  closely,  but  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 
Oct.  3  On  the  fall  of  Peterwardein,  Komorn  also  capitulated, 
and  that  brought  the  civil  war  to  a  close  after  it  had 
lasted  nearly  a  year. 


•» 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA,  AND  THE 

CRIMEAN  WAR 

{Map  6) 

[Kingtakes  Invasion  of  the  Crimea”  is  our  standard  work  in 
.  nkr  1S“-  The  abridgment  by  Sir  G.  Clarke  is  handy  and  very  fully 
1  lustrated  by  maps.  In  Russian  there  is  Todleben’s  own  account  of  his 
“Defence  of  Sebastopol.”] 

The  Political  Situation  in  1853 

The  essential  cause  of  the  wars  of  1854  to  1856  was 
Russia’s  quite  natural  endeavour  to  secure  control  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  obtain  free  access  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Porte  and  the  other  Great  Powers  opposed  this 
endeavour,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  in  unison  ; 
in  1854  the  whole  of  Europe  set  itself  in  opposition  -to 
Russian  aspirations. 

The  actual  pretext  for  war  arose  out  of  certain  claims 
put  forward  by  Russia  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  Churchy 
and  by  France  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  over* 
the  Holy  Places  in  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  Russia 
also  claimed  the  protectorate  over  Turkish  subjects  who 
belonged  to  the  Greek  Church ;  Turkey  rejected  the 
churn,  and  began  to  prepare  for  war  when  Russia  broke 
oh  diplomatic  relations  on  May  21,  1853.  Meanwhile 
JNapoleon  III.,  who  had  quite  recently  come  to  the 
throne  by  a  political  stratagem,  saw  danger  to  himself 
m  the  advance  of  Russia  ;  so  he  sent  his  fleet  to  Salamis 
and  allied  himself  with  Great  Britain.  Very  curious 
alliances  were  formed,  for  France  supported  the  policy 
ol  Great  Britain,  while  Austria  opposed  Russia,  though 
the  two  Powers  had  very  many  interests  in  common, 
rrance  and  Great  Britain  sent  their  combined  fleets  to 
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the  Dardanelles  in  June,  which  encouraged  Turkey  to 
reject  an  ultimatum  in  which  Russia  threatened  to 
occupy  the  principalities  of  the  Danube.  The  Tsar 
Nicholas  immediately  carried  out  his  threat. 

The  Russian  army  in  Europe  at  this  time  consisted  of 
a  Guard,  a  Grenadier,  six  infantry,  and  two  cavalry  corps. 
Of  these  the  IVth  Corps,  one  infantry,  and  one  cavalry 
division  of  the  Vth,  and  a  few  Cossack  regiments,  formed 
the  army  of  occupation  which  marched  down  into  the 
Principalities ;  its  strength  was  about  80,000,  with  200 
guns.  One  more  cavalry,  and  two  infantry  divisions  of 
the  Vth  Corps  in  Bessarabia,  and  the  Illrd  Corps  in  the 
province  of  Moscow,  were  also  ready  for  active  service. 
The  Illrd  received  its  marching  orders  in  October,  and 
arrived  in  Moldavia  two  months  later. 


A.  Operations  on  the  Danube 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  TO  THE  DANUBE 

Gortchakov  crossed  the  Pruth  at  Skuleni  and  Leovo 
on  July  2,  1853,  and  occupied  Bukharest  on  the  15th. 
Turkey,  by  the  month  of  October,  had  mobilised  130,000 
men  in  Bulgaria  under  Omer  Pasha,  and  she  then  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Russia.  Omer  Pasha  gave  Gortchakov 
fourteen  days’  warning,  and  announced  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  would  open  hostilities.  The  Tsar — though 
against  his  will — was  compelled  to  take  up  the  challenge 
when  the  Turks  attacked  Widdin  and  Oltenitza;  his  first 
act  was  to  send  the  Illrd  Corps  to  reinforce  the  IVth,  and 
his  next  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Austria.  Count 
Orlov,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Vienna,  received  in¬ 
structions  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Austria,  and  this 
was  promised  on  condition  that  Russia  should  bind  her¬ 
self  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Turkey  and  not  to  cross 
the  Danube.  This  Russia  would  not  do,  so  Austria 
assembled  a  Corps  of  Observation,  25,000  strong,  on  the 
Servian  frontier.  The  disorder  in  the  Balkan  States 
became  so  acute,  however,  between  factions  which 
wanted  to  remain  neutral  and  others  which  clamoured 
for  war  with  Turkey,  that  this  Corps  of  Observation  was 
almost  immediately  increased  to  50,000.  Count  Coronini 
was  in  command,  with  headquarters  at  Semlin. 
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II.  THE  RUSSIANS  CROSS  THE  DANUBE 

On  February  27  the  Western  Powers  sent  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Russia,  and  Austria  at  the  same  time  declared 
her  intention  henceforth  to  support  their  demand  that 
Russia  should  evacuate  the  Danube  Principalities.  Three 
more  Austrian  corps  were  mobilised,  and  on  March  23 
Gortchakov  proceeded  to  cross  the  Danube  at  Braila, 

Galatz,  and  Tultcha.  France  and  Great  Britain  now 
declared  war  upon  Russia,  and  landed  a  few  troops  at 
Varna.  Early  in  April  Gortchakov’s  main  body  arrived 
at  Trajan’s  Wall ;  the  Turks,  taken  by  surprise,  offered 
no  resistance.  Gortchakov  concentrated  45 ,000  men  before 
Silistria,  and  laid  siege  to  that  fortress  on  May  17. 

Austria  thereupon  definitely  joined  the  Western 
Powers,  and  Prussia  followed  suit.  Russia  replied  by 
mobilising  the  1st,  Ilnd,  and  Grenadier  Corps  on  the 
Galician  frontier,  and  sending  two  more  infantry  and  june  and 
two  cavalry  divisions  of  the  Ilnd  Army  Corps  to  reinforce  July 
the  troops  in  Moldavia,  watch  the  passes  into  Transyl- 
1  vania,  and  hold  the  line  of  the  Pruth.  When,  however, 
Austria  put  three  additional  army  corps  into  the  field,  and 
marched  one  of  them  into  Transylvania  and  another  into 
Galicia,  Russia  gave  way.  She  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria 
on  June  22,  and  began  to  evacuate  Wallachia  two  weeks  juiy  5 
later.  In  September  she  also  evacuated  Moldavia,  and 
withdrew  her  troops  from  there  across  the  Pruth. 

While  France  and  Great  Britain  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  Crimea,  Austria  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
on  the  strength  of  an  agreement  made  with  Turkey  in 
July. 

III.  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPALITIES  BY  AUSTRIA 

Two  Austrian  divisions  occupied  Wallachia,  holding 
Kraiova  and  Bukharest ;  another  occupied  Moldavia  with 
Jassy,  Galatz,  and  the  line  of  the  Pruth.  This  Austrian 
occupation  was  intended  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  and  uphold  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  but  Austria 
had  no  intention  of  encouraging  Turkey  to  take  the 
offensive  against  Russia.  Count  Coronini  made  this 
point  clear  when  Omer  Pasha  advanced  into  Moldavia 
about  the  middle  of  November;  he  issued  orders  for 
the  concentration  of  his  troops  between  Vasliu  and 
Tekutchiu  in  case  the  Turks  should  continue  to  advance. 
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The  two  Powers  did  not,  however,  come  to  blows,  for  in 
the  meantime  the  Crimean  campaign  had  begun,  and 
Omer  Pasha  was  called  away  with  his  35,000  men  to 
take  part  in  it. 

B.  The  Crimean  War 

The  Russians,  when  they  withdrew  their  forces  from 
Moldavia  into  Bessarabia,  were  acting  on  the  assumption 
that  while  the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  forces  would  remain 
in  Galicia,  the  allies  would  endeavour  to  land  about 
35,000  men  somewhere  near  Odessa  or  Nikolaiev  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  seize  those  seaports.  They  were  not 
prepared  for  the  landing  of  strong  forces  in  the  Crimea  ; 
but  this  was  what  actually  took  place. 


I.  LANDING  OF  THE  ALLIES  IN  THE  CRIMEA 

The  Russians  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria,  as  we  saw, 
on  June  22,  and  the  Western  Powers  soon  after  decided 
to  make  their  expedition  to  the  Crimea  to  seize  the  naval 
fortress  of  Sebastopol,  the  chief  base  of  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea.  They  counted  upon  having  all  their 
preparations  for  the  transport  of  ten  divisions — four 
French,  five  British,  and  one  d  urkish — and  all  their 
material  complete  by  the  end  of  August.  During  the 
two  intervening  months  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
was  to  be  turned  to  the  Dobrudja.  One  French  and  one 
Turkish  division  operated  there,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
for  the  Russians,  in  view  of  the  intervention  of  Austria, 
could  not  continue  or  resume  operations  on  the  Danube, 
and  meanwhile  cholera  broke  out  among  the  French 
troops. 

The  embarkation  of  the  allies  began  at  Varna  on 
September  1,  and  a  week  later  their  fleets  assembled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  sailed  for  the  Crimea. 
The  transports  went  with  the  warships,  which  would 
have  facilitated  any  enterprises  that  the  Russian  fleet— 
rightly  supposed  to  be  at  anchor  in  Sebastopol  harbour 
might  have  attempted.  The  coast  of  the  Crimean  Pen¬ 
insula  had  been  carefully  reconnoitred,  and  the  small 
town  of  Eupatoria,  on  the  western  shore,  was  selected 
for  the  landing-place,  d  wo  roads  led  southwards  from 
there,  one  along  the  coast  to  Sebastopol,  the  other  inland 
to  Simferopol,  each  at  about  fifty  miles’  distance. 
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The  selection  of  the  Crimea  by  the  allies  for  their  opera¬ 
tions  was  a  good  one,  for  reinforcements  could  only  be 
brought  down  from  Russia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  by 
long  and  bad  roads.  The  troops  actually  in  the  peninsula 
consisted  only  of  two  divisions  of  the  Vlth  Corps,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Menschikov. 

On  September  14  30,000  French,  25,000  British,  and 
6,000  Turkish  troops  landed  without  any  opposition  at 
Eupatoria.  Five  days  later  they  advanced  to  attack  Sept.  19 
Menschikov  in  his  widely  extended  position  on  the  Alma. 
Menschikov  had  drawn  together  his  forces  at  Simferopol 
and  Sebastopol  on  the  16th  and  17th,  and  could  have 
attacked  the  allies  in  flank  from  Simferopol  as  they 
advanced  southwards ;  but  he  preferred  to  take  up  a 
position  directly  covering  Sebastopol. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  in  which  40,000  Russians  Battle 
fought  against  60,000  of  the  allies,  the  Russians  were  OF  THE 
defeated.  After  that  Menschikov’s  first  act  was  to  fall  sJpT^o 
back  upon  Sebastopol,  where  he  blocked  up  the  entrance  1854  ’ 

to  the  harbour  by  sinking  some  of  his  own  ships,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  out  the  enemy’s  fleets  ;  then,  however,  to 
avoid  being  surrounded  himself,  he  marched  out  again 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  heading  eastwards  for  Bak- 
tchisarai,  where  he  stood  on  the  flank  of  the  allies’ 
advance.  The  latter,  marching  on  to  Sebastopol,  reached 
the  narrow  plateau  of  Balaklava  on  September  25  ;  from 
there  they  decided  to  attack  the  fortress,  which  was  at 
that  time  weakly  fortified,  and  open  up  a  new  base  by 
getting  into  communication  once  more  with  the  fleet,  on 
which  they  were  entirely  dependent  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds. 

A  few  individuals  were  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  seize 
Sebastopol  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  stroke.  This  plan 
was  condemned  by  the  allied  leaders  as  being  too  risky, 
and  was  not  brought  forward  again  ;  but  such  an  attempt, 
however  bloody  the  fighting,  would  not  have  cost  half  as 
many  human  lives  as  the  siege  which  followed,  and  which 
lasted  a  year,  during  which  the  troops  were  a  prey  to 
sickness  and  epidemics. 

II.  THE  SIEGE  OF  SEBASTOPOL,  AND  RUSSIAN  ATTEMPTS  AT 

RELIEF 

About  fourteen  days  after  the  allies  established  them¬ 
selves  before  the  fortress,  trenches  were  opened  from  the 
south,  and  three  days  later  the  first  siege-batteries  placed  Oct.  17 
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in  position  opened  fire.  The  Russians  naturally  sought 
to  hamper  these  engineering  operations  and  to  drive  the 
allies  down  from  the  plateau  to  the  sea.  For  that,  how¬ 
ever,  Menschikov  wanted  reinforcements  sent  to  him 
promptly,  and  that  was  no  easy  matter.  The  nearest 
Russian  troops  were  at  Bender,  over  three  hundred 
miles  from  Sebastopol ;  and  in  the  barren  steppes  of 
southern  Russia,  through  which  they  would  have  to 
come,  they  could  only  move  in  small  groups,  owing  to 
difficulties  of  supply.  The  road  from  Perekop  to  Sim¬ 
feropol  was  a  bad  and  heavy  one,  and  now  unsafe  to 
the  south  of  Eupatoria.  For  these  reasons  the  IVth  Corps 
could  not  be  expected  before  the  end  of  October. 

Menschikov,  however,  seeing  how  much  the  situation 
called  for  immediate  action,  attacked  the  enemy’s  Corps 
of  Observation  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Balaklava 
plateau  on  October  25,  long  before  he  could  hope  to  meet 
them  with  equal  numbers.  1  his  was  with  about  5°»000 
men,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed ;  so  also  was  a  second 
attempt  he  made  about  ten  days  later  in  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  after  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the 
IVth  Corps  which  raised  his  strength  to  about  70,000. 

As  the  winter  months  came  on,  the  question  of  rein¬ 
forcements  became  increasingly  difficult ;  and  still  more 
so  that  of  supplies.  Supply  columns  frequently  took  as 
much  as  thirty  days  to  cover  the  ninety  miles  between 
Perekop  and  the  Russian  positions.  The  Russian  In- 
tendant-General  had  at  times  about  170,000  wagons  and 
vehicles  in  movement  carrying  supplies  to  the  army 
from  the  various  stages  in  Southern  Russia  where  they 
were  collected  together. 

In  November  1854  the  Russian  forces  were  distributed 
thus :  1st  Infantry  Corps  and  half  of  the  Grenadier 
Corps  in  Poland,  Ilnd  Infantry  Corps  on  the  Dniester  in 
Podolia,  watching  Austria  ;  the  15th  Division  (Vth  Corps) 
in  Southern  Bessarabia  ;  the  Illrd  Corps  at  Odessa;  the 
IVth  Corps,  one  division  of  the  Vth  and  two  of  the  Vlth, 
about  70,000  in  all,  in  the  Crimea ;  the  Caucasian  Corps 
in  the  Caucasus ;  a  reserve  army,  about  100,000  strong 
with  360  guns,  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 

This  made  a  grand  total  of  400,000,  of  which,  however, 
only  a  few  details  from  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Corps  could  be 
brought  down  in  the  course  of  December  to  reinforce 
the  troops  in  the  Crimea. 
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III.  GRADUAL  INCREASE  OF  RUSSIAN  FORCES  IN  THE 
CRIMEA  ;  CAPTURE  OF  SEBASTOPOL 

During  the  winter  months  of  1854-5  relations  between 
Russia  and  Austria  became  less  strained.  The  Austrian 
army  was  accordingly  placed  in  extensive  cantonments, 
and  the  Ilnd  Corps  was  withdrawn  into  Transylvania, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Russians  were  also  able  to 
reduce  their  forces  in  Poland.  Portions  of  the  1st  Corps 
were  moved  down  into  Podolia  in  place  of  the  Ilnd  ; 
while  the  latter  relieved  the  Illrd  in  Odessa  and  the 
coast,  to  ward  off  the  attacks  threatened — and  actually 
carried  out  the  following  summer — by  the  allied  fleets. 

The  Illrd  Corps  and  two  divisions  of  the  Grenadier 
Corps,  with  strong  bodies  of  cavalry,  were  moved  in 
succession  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  down  to 
the  main  theatre  of  operations  in  the  Crimea  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  February  1855  the  Russian  forces  there  numbered 
120,000,  by  the  end  of  April  170,000,  and  later  on,  in  the 
summer,  200,000. 

On  the  other  side  the  allied  generals,  towards  the  close 
of  1854,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol  could  only  be  brought  about  by  formal  siege 
operations,  and  that  in  the  first  place  the  fortress  must 
be  completely  invested,  including  the  north  side ;  while, 
secondly,  the  Russian  field  army  must  be  defeated  and 
driven  back.  For  that  twofold  purpose,  however,  the 
forces  of  the  allies  and  the  siege-train  they  had  with 
them  were  quite  insufficient.  Omer  Pasha  and  his  troops 
were  accordingly  brought  over  to  Eupatoria  in  December, 
and  left  there  to  cut  off  the  Russian  communications 
through  Perekop  and  operate  against  the  north  side  of 
Sebastopol  from  across  the  bay.  Strong  reinforcements 
also  came  gradually  from  France — including  15,000  Sar¬ 
dinian  troops — so  that  by  the  beginning  of  April  1855 
some  500  siege-guns  were  in  position  against  the  south 
front  of  Sebastopol,  while  the  forces  of  the  allies  had 
been  increased  from  70,000  to  180,000,  in  spite  of  losses 
from  sickness  and  the  hardships  of  winter.  1855 

On  February  17,  1855,  Menschikov  attacked  the  en-  Feb. 
trenched  position  of  the  Turks  at  Eupatoria.  His  attack 
was  repulsed  ;  but  the  allies  were  compelled  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  cutting  him  off  from  Perekop,  and  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol 
also  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  garrison  of  Sebastopol 
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kept  in  touch  with  the  field  army  outside,  and  each 
was  of  assistance  to  the  other.  The  allies  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  occupation  of  Eupatoria 
and  the  concentration  of  their  main  body  on  the 
Balaklava  plateau,  covering  the  siege  operations  to 


the  south  of  Sebastopol,  and  with  placing  another  force 
in  position  on  their  east  flank,  facing  the  Tchernaya, 
to  cover  thej  siege  operations  against  any  attempts  at 
relief  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  dragged  on  very  slowly.  The 
Sept.  29,  allies  lacked'*  unity  of  command ;  they  had  no  single 
1854  ’  commander-in-chief.  After  the  death  of  St.  Arnaud, 
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Canrobert  commanded  the  French  troops;  Lord  Raglan 
and  Omer  Pasha  were  in  command  of  the  British  and 
1  urkish  troops  respectively.  The  defenders  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  on  the  other  hand,  found  a  powerful  leader  in 
Colonel  Todleben,  who  devised  a  system  of  counter¬ 
approaches  by  the  whole  garrison  which  lent  an  entirely 
new  aspect  to  their  counter-attacks.  In  spite  of  his 
weakness  in  technical  troops — he  had  only  one  sapper 
battalion  at  first,  and  even  at  the  end  only  two  and  a 

ha  Tii0  ubens  ski11  and  activity  enabled  the  Russians 
to  hold  the  fortress  much  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

4.u^n  bowev^r»  Pelissier  superseded  Canrobert  in  May  16 

the  chief  command  of  the  French  forces,  and  a  change 
came  over  the  situation  at  once.  Instead  of  fruitless 
cannonades  and  petty  actions  around  isolated  Russian 
works,  concerted  attacks  were  now  made  by  whole  corps 
at  a  time,  with  the  necessary  preparation  by  artillery 
fire,  Ithe  confidence  of  the  besiegers  rose  once  more 
and  their,  operations  made  rapid  progress.  On  May  2; 
Pelissier  drove  back  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Russians  May  25 
in  the  first  battle  of  the  Tchernaya.  Two  weeks  later 
having  made  himself  secure  on  his  right  flank,  he 
attacked  their  outworks  in  the  suburb  of  Karabelnaia 
I  his  attack  was  also  successful,  and  Pelissier  left  Marshal 
hJiei  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  what  had 
been  won,  with  a  view  to  going  on  from  there  to  attack 
the  enemy  s  mam  line  of  defence.  On  June  17  and  18 

is  further  attack  was  made,  but  the  allies  were 
repulsed. 

Gortchakov,  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Ilnd  Corps,  which 
brought  his  forces  up  to  200,000.  He  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  take  the  offensive,  and  attacked  the  allies  on 
August  16  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Tchernaya.  He 
did  not,  however,  put  forth  his  whole  strength ;  the  result 
was  that  he  failed  to  break  their  line,  and  was  compelled 
to  tall  back  again  upon  the  Mackenzie  Heights. 

fnrn  the  rr!eant:lJne  Pelissier  had  made  all  his  preparations  Storm- 
for  renewing  the  attack,  and  he  issued  his  orders  on  -no  of 
September  3  The  attack  was  to  be  opened  bv  the  Serast°- 
massed  fire  of  800  guns  upon  the  town  and  the  Karabel-  P°L 
naia ;  the  chief  objective  for  the  assault  was  to  be  the 
Kornilov  Bastion  (with  the  Malakov  Tower).  MacMahon’s 
troops— 30,00°,  m  three  columns— were  to  attack  this 
bastion,  he  himself  with  one  column  of  the  three  to  seize 
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the  Malakov  Tower.  The  great  bombardment  was 
carried  out  on  the  5th  and  6th,  and  had  visible  effects; 
orders  were  then  issued  for  storming  the  fortress  on  the 
8th.  Gortchakov  had  assembled  80,000  between  the  town 
and  the  Karabelnaia,  ready  to  meet  the  assault. 

When  the  day  came  the  Russians  repulsed  minor 
attacks  in  various  places,  but  MacMahon’s  assault  was 
successful,  and  it  overshadowed  smaller  issues.  The 
same  afternoon  Gortchakov  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  following  day  he  evacuated 
Sebastopol. 


After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  operations  in  the  field 
virtually  came  to  an  end.  Russia  obtained  some  com¬ 
pensation  by  the  capture  of  Kars  in  November  1855, 
and  a  conference  was  held  the  following  kebruary, 
which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  on  March  30,  1856.  By 
that  Treaty,  Turkey  regained  all  the  privileges  of  equality 
with  the  European  Powers,  and  her  independence  and 
integrity  were  guaranteed.  The  closing  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles  became  a  fundamental  principle :  the 
Black  Sea  was  declared  neutral ;  it  was  ordained  that 
no  naval  arsenals  should  be  established  on  the  shores  of 
that  sea,  and  the  fleets  of  both  the  rival  Powers  there 
were  limited  to  a  few  small  coasting  vessels.  A  new 
Principality  of  Roumania  was  formed  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  including  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  Russia  yielded  up.  R.ussia 
was  now  separated  from  the  Balkan  States  by  a  Christian 
principality,  whose  integrity  she  was  compelled  _  to 
respect,  and  which  removed  the  danger  of  aggression 
on  her  part  in  these  volcanic  regions. 

The  one  point,  however,  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  most  closely  at  heart  was  only  partially 
solved — namely,  the  security  of  Constantinople  against 
Russia;  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  Eastern 
Question — namely,  the  settlement  of  racial  antagonisrr 
and  disorder  in  the  Turkish  Empire  was  not  ap¬ 
proached,  because  the  Powers  said  they  did  not  wist 
to  interfere  with  the  relations  between  the  Sultan  anc 

his  subjects.  . 

It  was  further  stipulated  that  all  foreign  troops  withir 
the  Turkish  dominions  should  be  withdrawn  within  sn 

months.  .  ,  .  _  ,  ... 

Russia  contrived,  in  spite  of  this  Treaty,  to  build  up  < 

new  Black  Sea  fleet  in  place  of  the  one  she  had  lost 
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and  fifteen  years  later,  during  the  Franco-German  War, 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  her  in  the  construction  of  warships  were 
annulled  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  March  1871.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Sultan  obtained  the  right  to  open  the 
Straits  to  a  friendly  Power  if  he  should  find  it  necessary 
for  his  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Jan.  I, 

1859 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 859  IN  ITALY:  MAGENTA  AND  SOLFERINO 
(Map  2,  and  Sketches  in  Chapters  XXII  and  XXIII) 

The  Cause  of  the  War 

The  real  origin  of  this  war  of  1859  lay  in  the  Nationalist 
idea  that  Napoleon  III.  supported  in  the  interests  of 
Italian  unity.  The  immediate  pretext  was  given  by  a 
speech  which  the  French  Emperor  delivered  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1859,  m  which  he  alluded  to  the  strained 
relations  that  had  arisen  between  France  and  Austria. 
Although  to  some  extent  this  declaration  on  his  part 
amounted  to  an  announcement  of  impending  war,  both 
Austria  and  France  only  followed  it  up  by  successive 
and  isolated  preparations  for  hostilities.  Austria,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month  of  January,  sent  the  Illrd  Corps 
from  Vienna  into  Italy,  where  the  Vth,  Vllth,  and  Vlllth 
already  stood;  the  Ilnd  moved  down  from  Galicia  to 
Vienna  in  its  place.  By  the  end  of  February  these  five 
corps  were  raised  to  war  strength.  The  Vlth  was 
assembled  at  Linz  as  the  nucleus  for  a  second  army, 
which  was  to  march  to  the  Danube  Valley  under  Arch¬ 
duke  Albrecht. 

The  evil  of  these  piecemeal  preparations  was  largely 
due  to  uncertainty  about  the  political  situation,  and 
especially  to  the  shifting  attitude  of  Prussia.  Austria 
endeavoured  to  make  the  question  one  for  the  German 
Confederation,  and  to  secure  the  latter  as  an  ally  in  case 
of  war  with  France.  But  her  efforts  were  not  successful. 
They  only  complicated  the  situation,  and  made  it  more 
difficult  to  work  out  a  clear  plan  of  campaign.  If  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  to  be  allied,  the  theatre  of  operations 
would  be  on  the  Rhine ;  otherwise,  in  Italy. 
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Distribution  of  Forces  in  April ,  and  Plans  of  Operations 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  war  actually  broke  out  at 
the  end  of  April,  only  five  corps  of  the  Austrian  army 
were  in  Italy  about  150,000  combatants — while  seven, 
still  in  some  cases  on  a  peace  footing1,  were  in  the  interior 
of  the  monarchy. 

France  had  also  held  back  the  bulk  of  her  forces,  in 
case  she  should  go  to  war  with  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion.  By  the  end  of  April  she  had  six  corps  (the  1st  to 
5th  and  the  Guard  Corps)  assembled  there,  in  thirteen 
1  divisions,  still  partly  on  a  peace  footing  and  imperfectly 

equipped.  The  total  strength  was  about  180,000  com- 
D3.t3.r1ts. 

Piedmontese  troops,  three  divisions  under  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  assembled  around  Alessandria  early 
in  Aprd  With  a  view  to  covering  the  entrance  to  the 
'  denies  01  Susa  on  the  one  hand,  and  Genoa  on  the  other, 
one  of  these  divisions  marched  to  the  Dora  Baltea  and 
another  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Bocchetta.  They 
were  thus  in  one  sense  an  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
thrown  far  forward,  and  it  had  also  been  agreed  that 
they  should  hold  their  ground  at  Alessandria  until  the 
french  advancing  partly  by  Mont  Cenis  and  Turin, 
partly  by  sea  to  Genoa,  should  arrive  and  support  them. 

1  e  french  plan  of  campaign,  based  on  this  situation, 
was  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  Po ;  the 
Austrian  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  defeat  the  Pied- 
montese  before  the  French  army  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Ihe  Austrian  plan  of  campaign  was  worked  out  by 
General  Kuhn,  who  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to 
i  ^arsffal  Gyulay.  Gyulay  himself  did  not  approve  of  it. 

In  his  opinion  the  best  course,  in  view  of  his  marked 
inferiority  in  numbers,  was  to  assemble  the  Austrian 
forces  further  back,  at  Verona,  and  gather  in  the  re¬ 
inforcements  which  were  to  join  in  May  and  succeeding 
months.  But  the  opening  phases  of  the  campaign  were 
m  accordance  with  Kuhn’s  plan.  With  the  twofold  idea 
of  swiftly  overpowering  the  Sardinians,  and  forcing 
rrussia  to  a  clear  decision  by  gaining  some  initial 
^  success,  Austria,  about  the  middle  of  April,  called  upon 
Sardinia  to  cease  making  preparations  for  war,  her 
intention  being,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  cross  the  Ticino 
mto  Bmdmont  forthwith  and  overwhelm  the  Sardinians. 

I  he  Austrian  ultimatum  left  Vienna  on  April  19th,  and  April  19 


April  23 


April  24 


May  10 
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reached  Turin  on  the  23rd.  The  three  days’  grace 
allowed  expired  on  the  26th,  and  the  army  had  orders 
to  cross  the  frontier  that  very  day.  Through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Great  Britain,  however,  the  opening  of 
hostilities  was  postponed  for  two  days  more. 


Progress  of  the  Campaign 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INTO  PIEDMONT 

The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  between  the 
23rd  and  28th  gave  Napoleon  III.  a  great  advantage, 
because  it  was  also  on  the  23rd  that  he  issued  his 
marching  orders  for  the  advance  into  Piedmont.  The 
3rd  and  4th  Corps  marched  into  Italy  forthwith  by  Mont 
Cenis  and  Mont  Genevre;  the  1st  Corps  embarked 
without  even  waiting  for  the  return  of  men  on  leave 
and  drafts  of  horses  for  the  commissariat.  The  first 
details,  carried  out  with  excellent  promptitude  by  rail 
to  Toulon  and  by  sea  from  there,  arrived  in  Genoa  as 
early  as  April  26th  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight 
or  ten  days  the  bulk  of  the  infantry  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
Guard  Corps  were  disembarked  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  a  day.  The  artillery  and  ammunition  supplies 
began  to  arrive  about  a  week  later.  In  a  similar  state 
of  unreadiness,  but  also  with  great  rapidity,  the  left  wing 
crossed  the  Alps  under  Canrobert — five  divisions  by 
Mont  Cenis  and  one  by  Mont  Genevre.  Trochu,  with 
the  leading  division  of  the  3rd  Corps,  entrained  at  Lyon 
on  the  24th,  and  went  by  rail  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mont 
Cenis.  He  then  crossed  the  Alps  in  three  days  by 
vigorous  marching,  entrained  again  at  Susa  on  the  two 
last  days  of  the  month,  and  arrived  in  Alessandria  on 
May  1  and  2,  travelling  with  six  trains  each  day.  The 
main  body  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Corps  then  followed,  and 
was  all  in  Alessandria — though  without  artillery  by 

the  10th.  #  . 

Canrobert  himself  arrived  in  Turin  on  April  29,  just 
when  news  was  received  there  that  the  Austrians  had 
crossed  the  d  icino.  As  he  saw  that  they  could,  by  a 
rapid  advance,  reach  the  Dora  Baltea  by  May  4,  he 
evacuated  the  line  of  that  river,  and  directed  all  his  foices 
straight  upon  Alessandria.  On  May  3  ^  French  and 
Sardinian  force  of  about  7 5,000  men  was  concentrated 
there.  On  the  previous  evening,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  the  Austrians  had  arrived  before  Valenza  on  the 
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Po,  and  the  allies  had  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack  by 
superior  forces.  To  avoid  this  they  had  begun  to  fall 
back  from  their  position  on  the  3rd  ;  when  Lamarmora, 
the  King  of  Sardinia’s  Chief  of  Staff,  persuaded  the  King 
to  stop  the  retreat.  In  the  end  the  position  was  not 
attacked ;  and  under  cover  of  it  the  right  wing  was  called 
up  from  Genoa,  arriving  by  the  10th.  May  10 

Two  days  later  the  Emperor  Napoleon  took  over  the  May  12 
command  ;  more  than  a  week  passed  after  that,  however, 
before  the  army  was  fully  provided  with  artillery  and 
supplies. 

II.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  AGAINST  THE  PIEDMONTESE 

AT  VALENZA 

The  Ilnd  Austrian  army  was  closely  concentrated 
around  Pavia  on  April  127  and  28,  and  it  crossed  the 
Ticino  110,000  strong,  in  two  columns,  at  Pavia  and 
Bereguardo  on  the  29th.  In  addition  to  these,  40,000 
men  were  detached  to  garrison  Verona,  Mantua,  Venice, 
etc.  The  army  reached  Valenza  on  May  2;  if  it  had 
moved  more  rapidly  and  there  had  been  no  diplomatic 
delays,  it  could  have  been  there  by  April  25,  before  even 
the  leading  French  troops  had  reached  Piedmont. 

The  original  plan  had  been  to  attack  the  Sardinians  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Po.  On  the  29th,  however, 
rumours  of  a  French  landing  at  Genoa  (on  the  26th) 
began  to  reach  the  Austrian  headquarters,  and  it  then 
appeared  too  bold  a  plan  to  cross  the  river  at  Mezzana 
Corte  and  advance  against  the  right  flank  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinians  at  Alessandria.  It  was  decided  instead  to  make 
a  more  direct  or  frontal  march  on  Bassignana,  Valenza, 
and  Candia. 

On  May  3  the  Illrd  Corps  was  to  storm  the  railway 
bridge  at  Valenza,  which  was  neither  fortified  nor  de¬ 
fended,  gain  ground  towards  San  Salvatore,  where  it  was 
thought  the  Sardinian  centre  must  be,  and  eventually 
follow  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  attack  of  which  this 
formed  part,  however,  did  not  take  place.  Marshal 
Gyulay  lost  heart  at  the  last  moment  on  receiving  a 
false  report  from  Vienna  that  the  French  had  reached 
Turin  and  Genoa  in  force  on  May  1 — in  which  case, 
had  it  been  true,  they  would  have  been  at  Alessandria 
and  San  Salvatore  by  the  3rd  and  4th.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  last  opportunity  of  striking  at  the  Sardinians 
alone  was  lost. 
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III.  ADVANCE  TO  THE  DORA  BALTEA,  AND  RETREAT  INTO 

THE  LOMELLINA 

The  Austrians  made  no  further  advance  on  the  3rd, 
and  only  the  VUIth  Corps  on  the  left  wing  received 
orders  to  cross  the  Po  at  Cornale  on  the  4th,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration,  and  of  obtaining 
information  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  direction  of 
Tortona  and  Genoa. 

Intelligence  received  on  the  4th  led  the  Austrian  com¬ 
mander  to  form  a  new  plan.  He  thought  he  could  still 
throw  himself  upon  the  columns  advancing  through  Susa 
to  Turin,  so  he  issued  orders  for  an  advance  to  Turin  by 
the  north  bank  of  the  Po.  The  VUIth  Corps,  that  had 
duly  crossed  at  Cornale  and  occupied  Castelnuovo  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Scrivia,  was  recalled.  But  as  the 
bridges  at  Cornale  had  been  washed  away  by  river  floods 
on  the  5th,  and  the  VUIth  Corps  became  separated  from 
the  main  body,  the  advance  to  Vercelli  was  put  off  until 
the  7th.  On  that  day  the  Austrian  headquarters  reached 
Mortara,  and  the  leading  corps  (Vllth)  and  Cavalry 
Reserve  Division  Vercelli,  while  the  independent  cavalry 
(under  John)  pushed  on  as  far  as  Biella.  On  the  8th  the 
Vllth  Corps  continued  to  San  Germano,  John  occupied 
Ivrea,  and  the  Vth  Corps  established  itself  before  the 
bridge-head  at  Casale.  The  main  body  reached  the  Sesia 
at  Vercelli. 

Next  day  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  had  entirely 
evacuated  the  line  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  troops  that  had  crossed  Mont  Cenis 
into  Italy  had  already  fallen  back  to  Alessandria.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  portions  of  the  3rd  Corps  (Canrobert)  had 
stood  around  Turin  on  the  Dora  Baltea  between  May  2 
and  7,  but  had  then  followed  the  main  body  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  Corps  to  Alessandria  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  of 
Turin.  Other  reports  announced  the  advance  of  strong 
bodies  to  Piacenza.  In  the  end  this  advance  was  also 
1  abandoned,  and  on  the  10th  and  nth  the  Austrian  army 
retreated  into  the  Lomellina,  where  it  went  into  can¬ 
tonments  as  follows :  headquarters  in  Mortara,  the 
Vllth  Corps  between  Robbio  and  Vercelli  the  VII Ith 
at  Lomello,  and  the  Vth  atTrumello.  In  second  line  :  the 
Cavalry  Division  at  Vespolate,  the  Ilnd  and  Illrd  Corps 
at  Mortara,  and  the  IXth  at  Piacenza. 

In  this  position,  with  the  Sesia  and  the  Po  in  his  front, 
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Gyulay  proposed  to  await  further  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  and  to  prevent  them  from  crossing 
the  river.  A  bridge  400  yards  long  was  thrown  across 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  and  a  bridge¬ 
head  was  established  with  the  ultimate  object  of  securing 
a  foothold  on  the  south  bank  as  well. 

The  same  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  bridge-heads 
and  crossings  at  San  Martino,  Bereguardo,  Vigevano,  and 
Piacenza.  For  the  sake  of  additional  security  in  this 
direction,  Urban  s  Reserve  Division  was  thrown  forward  May  14 
to  the  narrow  road-defile  of  Stradella,  while  the  Cavalry 
Division  occupied  Vercelli  and  so  covered  the  other  wing. 


IV.  FURTHER  ADVANCE  ON  BOTH  SIDES,  AND  AUSTRIAN 
ATTACK  UPON  MONTEBELLO 

In  the  meantime  the  political  situation  had  become 
clearer,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  about 
sending  the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  army  into  Italy.  The 
IXth  Corps  arrived  in  Piacenza  about  the  middle  of  May, 
foUowed  bythe  1st  (from  Prague),  theXIth,  and  the  Xth  ; 
the  Vlth  was  sent  away  to  Southern  Tyrol.  In  the 
course  of  these  movements  railways  were  used  for  the 
first  time  on  a  large  scale  for  strategical  purposes. 
Almost  all  movements  of  troops  from  Bohemia  and 
Galicia  to  Vienna  were  carried  out  by  two  lines  from  [Map  3] 
Prague  through  Brtinn  to  Lundenburg  and  from  Cracow 
to  Lundenburg.  From  Vienna  another  line  took  them 
southwards  to  Nabresina,  near  Trieste.  Then  came  a 
break  between  Nabresina  and  Casarsa,  where  troops 
were  re-entrained  on  very  inferior  lines,  which  ran  to 
Verona  and  Milan.  Another  connection  took  the  1st 
Corps  from  Prague  through  Hof  on  Saxon  and  Bavarian 
lines  to  Innsbruck.  It  marched  from  Innsbruck  to 

M°iZen’  uthen  went  on  railway  to  Verona  and 
Milan.  With  40,000  men,  10,000  horses,  and  1,000  vehicles 
the  journey  was  performed  in  14  days  with  116  trains— 
rJ,  to  lnnsbruck,  3  daily  from  Bozen  southwards. 

A.  u  '  •  -an<^  r  b  C°rPs  did  not  arrive  at  Verona  till 

the  beginning  of  June. 

Meanwhile  the  allies  had  also  completed  their  move¬ 
ments  to  the  front.  7  he  Sardinians  were  assembled  at 
Casale  with  outposts  along  the  Sesia  up  to  Vercelli 
1  he  French  stood  thus  :  in  first  line,  the  4th  Corps  at 
Valenza  and  Bassignana,  the  2nd  at  Sale,  the  1st  at 
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Voghera ;  in  second  line,  the  3rd  Corps  and  the  Guard 
at  Alessandria  and  Tortona.  Garibaldi  was  collecting 

his  volunteer  levies  before  Vercelli. 

From  May  16  onwards,  as  the  French  right  was 
gradually  massed  around  Tortona  and  Voghera,  the 
Austrians  also  advanced  nearer  to  the  Po.  Their  head- 
quarters  moved  to  Garlasco,  and  the  Vllth  Corps  lett 
Vercelli.  The  cavalry  brigade  established  itselj  in 
Novara.  On  the  19th  Gyulay  decided  to  advance  from 
the  bridge-head  at  Vaccarizza  upon  Voghera  lor  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  French  really  were 
in  strong  force  at  Voghera,  as  the  reports,  which  were 
obtained  with  great  difficulty,  seemed  to  make  out  bix 
brigades  of  the  IVth  Corps  advanced  under  Count 
Stadion  to  Voghera,  where  the  French  1st  Corps  stood. 
This  reconnaissance  in  force  led  to  an  action  at  Monte¬ 
bello,  and  revealed  the  presence  of  strong  French  forces 
in  Voghera,  which  confirmed  Gyulay  in  the  belie!  that 
Napoleon  III.— as  his  great  predecessor  had  done  in 
a  similar  case — would  advance  upon  Piacenza.  e 
French,  however,  took  this  reconnaissance  lor  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  more  extensive  movement.  both  the 
adversaries  were  consequently  expecting  to  be  attacked, 
when  Napoleon  eventually  marched  off  to >  his  lett:  to 
advance  through  Vercelli  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
Austrians  against  Milan.1 


V.  FLANK  MARCH  OF  THE  FRENCH  TO  VERCELLI  AND 

THE  TICINO 


This  flank  march  of  the  allies  was  ordered  thus : 
Garibaldi  was  to  advance  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
against  Varese,  and  draw  off  the  attention  of  the 
Austrians ;  the  main  body  of  the  Sardinians  was  tc 
move — unperceived,  if  possible — to  Vercelli  in  the  course 
of  the  25th  and  26th,  and  take  up  a  position  there 
during  the  next  three  days  the  French  main  body  woulc 


1  General  von  Caemmerer,  in  a  recent  work  on  this  campaign,  sayi 
that  Napoleon  abandoned  his  idea  of  crossing  the  Po,  either  betweei 
Pavia  and  Piacenza,  or  below  Piacenza,  based  on  Tuscany  on  receivers 
information  from  a  spy  that  Gyulay  was  ready  to  oppose  this  crossing 
while  he  held  that  an  advance  of  the  French  through  Ver“>htoNovar. 
was  highly  improbable,  and  was  accordingly  quite  unprepared  to  rest 
r  “On  any  other  supposition,”  he  says,  “  this  risky  movement  wh.c 
laid  him  open  to  be  driven  off  into  the  mountains  would  be  difficult  t( 


account  for.’3 
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march  in  two  columns  into  the  space  between  Casale  and 
Valenza,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  outposts  of  individual 
corps  remained  behind  on  the  Po.  After  the  29th  only 
one  division  of  the  Vth  Corps  would  still  be  to  the  south 
of  the  river,  while  another  was  shortly  to  land  at  Leghorn 
(sixty  miles  south  of  Spezia,  along  the  coast)  and  march 
northwards  through  Tuscany. 

The  flank  march  was  duly  begun  in  accordance  with 
this  plan,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  the  Austrians. 

It  was  observed  and  reported  to  headquarters,  but  not 
recognised  as  a  movement  of  the  whole  army;  still  un¬ 
hindered  by  the  enemy,  the  Sardinians  entered  Vercelli 
on  the  29th,  the  3rd,  4th,  and  Guard  Corps  reached 
Casale,  and  the  2nd  and  1st  Valenza. 

The  arrival  of  strong  Sardinian  columns  at  Vercelli 
under  Cialdini  was  reported  on  May  20,  and  the  following 
day  Cialdini  attacked  the  Austrian  right  wing  in  the 
first  engagement  at  Palestro.  These  movements  and  first 
Garibaldis  against  Borgomanero  and  Varese — he  arrived  Action 
at  Varese  on  the  23rd  and  called  the  Lombards  to  arms —  AT  Pales‘ 
convinced  Gyulay  that  the  enemy’s  purpose  was  to  dis-  May’ 21 
tract  his  attention  from  Piacenza.  Pie  accordingly  issued 
orders  that  the  1st  and  Xlth  Corps,  on  arrival,  should 
advance  to  the  Po  ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  the  Reserve 
Division  under  Urban  to  Varese  to  drive  back  Garibaldi. 

Urban  arrived  there  with  one  brigade  on  the  26th  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  he  could  not  think  of 
attacking  Garibaldi’s  far  superior  forces,  so  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  on  Como  and  Monza.  At  Monza  he  May  30-31 
was  joined  by  two  more  brigades  that  were  on  their  way 
southwards  to  Milan.  With  their  assistance  he  attacked 
Garibaldi  and  drove  him  back  through  Como  and  Varese 
into  the  mountains.  1  wo  days  later,  however,  he  had 
to  turn  southwards  again  on  the  appearance  of  hostile 
bodies  at  Turbigo,  and  Garibaldi  then  returned  to 
Como. 

These  hostile  bodies  were  the  French  troops  carrying 
out  their  flank  march.  On  May  30  four  Sardinian  divi¬ 
sions,  to  make  way  for  the  advancing  main  body  at 
Vercelli,  attacked  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Austrians 
m  the  second  action  at  Palestro,  and  drove  it  back  upon  Second 
Robbio.  Two  divisions  of  the  Austrian  Vllth  Corps  Action 
which  stood  close  at  hand  tried  to  turn  the  tables  on  AT  Pales' 
the  Sardinians;  but  the  latter,  assisted  by  the  French  May 3o 
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3rd  Corps,  repulsed  the  attack  in  the  third  encounter  at 
Palestro.  The  same  day  the  leading  corps  (4th)  of  the 
French  main  body  reached  Novara,  driving  out  the 
Austrian  cavalry  brigade  which  was  in  occupation ; 
the  2nd  and  Guard  Corps  arrived  at  Vercelli,  and  the 
1st  at  Casale. 

Marshal  Gyulay,  going  by  the  information  he  received 
from  the  Vllth  Corps,  still  took  all  the  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments  around  Palestro  to  be  merely  demonstrations  by  a 
small  portion  of  their  forces,  and £  accordingly  did  not 
dare  to  draw  off  the  corps  on  his  left  wing  from  the  Po. 
He  still  proposed  to  renew  the  attack  upon  Palestro  on 
June  1  with  the  right  wing  (half  the  Vllth,  the  Ilnd,  and 
the  Illrd  Corps)  alone,  in  which  case  five  divisions  would 
have  been  attacking  thirteen.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
however,  it  became  so  obvious  that  the  French  main 
body  was  already  at  Vercelli  and  Novara,  that  the 
attack  upon  Palestro  was  abandoned,  and  Gyulay,  on  the 
advice  of  his  Chief  of  Staff,  made  arrangements  to 
concentrate  his  whole  army  around  Novara.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  day  the  leading  troops  of  the  1st 
Corps  from  Prague  began  to  arrive  at  Milan,  and  were 
ordered  forward  to  the  bridge-head  at  San  Martino  to 
cover  the  Milan-Novara  road. 

The  same  day  the  French  2nd  and  Guard  Corps  joined 
the  4th  at  Novara,  under  cover  of  the  Sardinians,  and 
3rd  in  position  at  Vercelli  and  Palestro.  The  1st  also 

joined  the  latter  at  Vercelli. 

On  June  2,  however,  Gyulay  received  reliable  and  full 
information  that  the  entire  Franco-Sardinian  army— 
which  he  knew  to  be  stronger  by  one-third  than  his 
own — stood  ready  for  action  around  Novara  and  Vercelli. 
He  thereupon  once  more  gave  up  the  idea  of  an  advance 
upon  Novara,  and  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  retreat 
behind  the  Ticino  in  two  columns,  thus  : 

%  The  Ilnd,  Vllth,  and  Illrd  Corps  were  to  retreat  by 
the  bridge  at  Vigevano ;  the  Ilnd  was  to  go  on  to  join 
the  1st  at  Magenta  on  June  3,  while  the  other  two  went 
on  to  Abbiategrasso  and  Gaggiano. 

The  Vth  and  VUIth  Corps  were  to  fall  back  through 
Bereguardo  j  the  Vth  to  go  on  to  Rosate  and  the  VNIth 
to  Binasco;  army  headquarters  to  Rosate.  The  IXth 
Corps  remained  on  the  Po,  and  only  evacuated  the 
positions  to  the  south  of  the  river,  at  Stradella  and 

Piacenza.  , 

As  the  Austrians  made  no  attack,  the  French  Guard 
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Corps  advanced  on  June  2  under  cover  of  the  4th  Corps 
at  Novara,  one  division  advancing  through  Novara  to 
San  Martino,  the  other  with  the  2nd  Corps  to  Turbigo, 
the  idea  in  the  latter  case  being  to  cross  the  river  at 
Turbigo  and  attack  the  Austrians  who  stood  at  the 
San  Martino  bridge-head  in  rear.  The  3rd  Corps  and 
the  Sardinians  reached  Novara  the  same  day,  and  the 
1st  Corps  closed  up  to  Vercelli. 

1  he  leading  brigade  of  the  Austrian  1st  Corps  arrived 
from  Milan  station  at  San  Martino  at  2  a.m.  on  the  3rd.  June 
The  corps  commander,  Clam,  found  the  position  very 
much  extended  and  unprepared,  and  he  had  only  just 
arrived  when  news  reached  him  that  the  French  Guard 
Division  was  at  Trecate,  and  soon  after,  that  strong 
hostile  bodies  had  arrived  at  Turbigo.  He  thereupon  fell 
back  to  Magenta  to  rejoin  his  other  two  brigades  and 
take  up  a  position  there.  The  main  bridge  across  the 
Ticino  and  three  canal  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  to  be  demolished  later  on  in  the  morning. 

VI.  THE  BATTLE  OF  MAGENTA 

June  3.  On  the  Austrian  side,  the  Ilnd  Corps  joined 
the  1st  at  Magenta,  and  the  Vllth  and  III rd  also  reached 
their  appointed  places.  The  Vth  and  VUIth  did  not 
reach  the  Ticino  in  their  retreat  till  late  at  night ;  they 
were  delayed  by  Marshal  Hess,  whom  the  Austrian 
Emperor  had  sent  from  Verona.  Hess  believed  an 
attack  upon  Novara — as  in  1849 — was  practicable,  and  he 
wanted  to  turn  back  the  army  for  the  purpose,  but  was 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  idea. 

On  the  side  of  the  allies,  the  French  2nd  Corps  had 
crossed  the  Ticino — by  a  bridge  190  yards  long  that 

they  constructed  in  two  hours  the  evening  before _ and 

by  midday  three  divisions  stood  at  Turbigo,  a  portion 
lacing  Marshal  Urban,  whose  movements  have  been 
described,  and  the  main  body  facing  Magenta.  In  the 
evening  the  Sardinians  also  arrived  from  Novara,  and 
over  the  protection  of  the  left  flank.  One  division 
ol  the  Guard  Corps  had  taken  possession  of  the  bridge¬ 
head  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated,  and  was  at  work 
.  restoring  the  bridge,  which  had  been  only  partially 
demolished,  and  was  still  passable  for  infantry  and 
cavalry  in  single  file.  The  3rd  Corps  followed  this 
division;  the  1st  joined  the  4th  at  Novara. 

The  Austrian  1st  Corps  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
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canal.  The  demolition  of  the  canal  bridges  had  not 
been  successfully  carried  out ;  and  when  strong  hostile 
forces  were  reported  to  be  at  Turbigo,  one  brigade  was 
sent  up  there.  It  was,  however,  compelled  to  return 
immediately,  and  established  itself  on  the  right  of  the 
Magenta  position. 

Arrangements  for  the  4^.— -The  intelligence  he  received 
about  the  evacuation  of  San  Martino  by  his  troops  and 
of  the  fighting  around  Turbigo  led  Gyulay  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  defiles  from  the  hills  in  that  direction 
were  adequately  guarded  by  Urban’s  division  and  the 
1st  Corps.  He  accordingly  decided  to  send  only  the 
Vth  and  VUIth  Corps  to  Magenta,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  other  five  corps  on  the  5th, 
as  they  filed  out  upon  San  Martino  and  Turbigo. 
Orders  were  issued  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  side 
Napoleon  ordered  MacMahon,  after  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  protection  against  Urban,  to  advance  upon 
Magenta  with  the  Light  (Voltigeur)  Division,  the  2nd 
Corps,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Sardinians,  while  he 
himself  with  the  3rd,  4th,  and  one  division  of  the  Guard 
Corps,  advanced  through  San  Martino  against  the 
canal 

June  4.— Early  on  the  4th  the  French  Guard  Division, 
supported  by  the  3rd  Corps,  attacked  the  crossings  over 
the  canal  in  front  of  them,  which  were  held  by  the 
Austrian  1st  and  Ilnd  Corps.  Another  column  of  the 
allies  advancing  on  their  right  flank  was  driven  back  by 
Reischach’s  division  (Vllth  Corps);  and  the  Austrian 
Ulrd  Corps  then  advanced  on  the  same  flank  as  far  as 
Ponte  Vecchio — a  bridge  across  the  canal,  to  the  west  of 
Magenta.  The  French  3rd  and  4th  Corps,  which  could 
only  cross  over  piecemeal  to  the  west  of  the  canal, 
were  thus  placed  in  an  awkward  position.  The  decision 
of  the  battle,  however,  lay  with  MacMahon.  Advancing 
in  two  columns,  he  fell  upon  the  right-wing  brigade  of 
the  Austrians  near  Buffalora  at  midday ;  then  he  halted 
awhile,  to  gather  together  his  forces  and  deploy  At 
4  p.m.  he  attacked  Clam’s  brigades  again,  and  drove 
them  back  upon  Magenta  after  a  stubborn  fight,  which 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  positions  on 
the  canal.  Clam  reported  that  night  that  his  corps 
would  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  any  further  fighting 
next  day,  and  Gyulay  thereupon  gave  up  the  battle  as 
lost  and  ordered  a  retreat ;  this  was  against  the  advice 
of  his  Chief  of  Staff,  who  wanted  to  continue  the 
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battle  next  day  with  the  Vth,  VUIth,  and  half  the 
Vllth  Corps,  all  of  which  were  still  intact.  The  total 
forces  on  both  sides  were  about  85,000;  of  these  50,000 
Austrians  and  75,000  allies  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
fighting  at  all. 


VII.  RETREAT  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  TO  THE  MINCIO 

The  French  expected  a  renewal  of  the  Austrian  attack 
early  on  the  5th,  and  even  withdrew  a  portion  of  their 
forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino  to  avoid  it;  instead 
of  attacking,  however,  the  Austrians  retreated  to 
Cremona  and  Piacenza.  The  French  did  not  reach 
Milan  until  the  7th,  or  three  days  after  the  battle ;  on  June  7 
the  8th  they  attacked— with  the  1st  and  2nd  Corps — the  jUne  8 
Austrian  VUIth  Corps  in  Melegnano,  driving  it  out 
after  an  obstinate  struggle.  During  the  following  week 
the  Austrians  continued  their  retreat  through  Soresina 
to  the  Mincio.  On  the  16th  their  left  wing  crossed  the  June  16 
Mincio  near  Mantua,  while  the  right  still  held  Castiglione 
and  Lonato.  Pavia  and  Piacenza  on  the  one  hand, 
Bologna  and  Ancona  on  the  other,  were  evacuated,  so 
that  all  the  available  forces  might  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Austrian  commander  for  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  took  over  the  chief  command 
on  June  16,  with  Marshal  Hess  as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  Two 
armies  were  then  formed :  the  1st,  under  Wimpffen, 
consisting  of  the  IXth,  Illrd,  and  Xlth  Corps,  on  the 
left  wing  ;  the  2nd,  under  Schlik,  consisting  of  the  VUIth, 

Vth,  1st,  and  Vllth,  on  the  right.  Of  the  five  remaining 
Austrian  corps,  the  Ilnd  stood  in  Mantua,  the  Xth  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Po,  the  Vlth  in  the  Tyrol,  while  the 
IVth  and  Xllth  were  in  Austria. 

Napoleon  began  his  advance  across  the  Adda  on  June  10 
the  10th,  marching  eastwards  from  Milan  through 
Cassano.  A  week  later  he  reached  the  Chiese  to  the 
east  of  Brescia  and  Bagnolo,  while  Garibaldi  entered 
Salo  ;  one  division  of  the  5th  Corps  followed  to  Cremona, 
and  the  other  went  round  by  Modena.  The  army 
moved  so  slowly  and  in  such  close  formation  that  there 
was  a  great  shortage  of  supplies,  even  in  this  extra- 
.  prdmarily  fertile  region. 
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The  Solferino  Campaign 

[See  also  On  the  approach  of  the  French  to  the  mountain  country 
pagetc29^n]  around  Lake  Garda,  the  Austrian  right  wing  evacuated 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mincio,  and  on  June  21  the  seven 
corps — about  160,000  strong — stood  closely  concentrated 
between  Peschiera,  Goito,  and  Villafranca.  The  bridges 


over  the  Mincio  at  Salionze,  Pozzolo,  Ferri,  and  Goito 
were  left  standing.  The  Austrian  headquarters  were  in 
Villafranca,  and  the  whole  army  was  assembled  in  a 
space  about  ten  miles  square. 

The  allies,  numbering  about  200,000,  crossed  the  Chiese 
on  June  21.  The  4th  Corps  advanced  to  Carpenedolo, 
and  the  main  body  to  the  line  Montechiaro-Mezzane  ; 
headquarters  to  Castenedolo  (halfway  between  Brescia 
and  Montechiaro) ;  the  Sardinians  to  Lonato,  Garibaldi 
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?°  .  SJaI°-  ^The  position  taken  up  by  the  allies  (not 
including  Garibaldi)  was  also  roughly  ten  miles  square 
and  was  about  twelve  miles  from  that  of  the  Austrians. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  Austrians  could  either  await  the  enemy’s  attack 

r-  eaSt  kfnk  of  the  Mincio,  in  which  case  the 
Ath  Corps  would  have  to  be  brought  up  to  take  part,  or 
advance  to  attack  them.  A  succession  of  reports  that 
the  french  were  about  to  call  up  their  5th  Corps  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Po  and  then  to  fall  in  superior 
force  upon  the  Austrians  behind  the  Mincio  decided  the 
latter  to  strike  before  it  was  too  late.  A  cavalry  recon¬ 
naissance  on  the  22nd  revealed  the  presence  of  the  Tum 
Piedmontese  among  the  hills  by  Lake  Garda,  and  of 
strong  bodies  of  f  rench  troops  on  the  Chiese  ;  arrange¬ 
ments  were  then  made  to  recross  the  Mincio  on  the  2?rd 

and  attack  the  French  positions  on  the  Chiese  the 
following  day. 

1  1  *  *  *  1  ^  ^  ^  till  more  closely  on  the  Tune 

22nd  by  joining  the  2nd  Corps  on  to  the  centre  column 
at  Castiglione,  and  the  Guard  Corps  and  army  head¬ 
quarters  at  Montechiaro.  The  troops  were  given  a  day’s 
rest  on  the  23rd  before  advancing  across  the  Mincio  the  June 
following  day.  According  to  present  arrangements,  the 

adversaries  would  meet  midway  between  the  Mincio  and 
the  Chiese. 


Progress  of  Events 

fune  23.— On  the  23rd  the  Austrian  army  advanced  in 
very  close  formation— owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
enemy— across  the  Mincio  as  far  as  the  line  Pozzolengo- 
Solferino-Medole.  The  VII Ith  Corps  went  by  Salionze 
and  the  mountain  country  around  Pozzolengo,  the  Vth 
byAaMgl'°, t0  Solferino,  the  1st  to  Cavriano,  the  Illrd 
andVIIth  by  Fern  to  Guidizzolo  and  Volta,  the  IXth 
by  Uoito  to  Rebecco,  whence  it  threw  out  outposts 

tbh,  Y  nr  ^ed0lt  ;>nd  the  Castiglione-Guidizzolo  road, 

the  XI  th  through  Goito  to  Cereta,  Cerlungo,  and  Castel 

f  nmaiw  °'  One-half  of  the  Ilnd  Corps  marched  out 
from  Mantua  to  meet  the  French  5th  Corps  advancing 
eastwards  ;  but  the  latter  was  still  a  long  way  off.  Armv 
headquarters  advanced  to  Valeggio. 


Battle 
of  Sol- 

FERINO, 

June  24, 
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June  24.— These  movements  led  next  day  to  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  in  which  the  French  and  Sardinians 
numbered  about  165,000  against  155,000  Austrians.  e 
two  armies  met  upon  a  front  of  about  ten  miles,  which 
.rave  an  average  of  nine  men  to  every  yard  of  front  on 
each  side.  In  spite  of  this  dense  formation,  the  battle 
fell  into  three  areas,  one  on  the  plateau  of  San  Martino, 
a  second  around  the  Spia  d’  Italia,  a  commanding  hill 
close  to  Solferino,  and  the  third  around  Guidizzolo 

The  French,  unaware  that  the  Austrians  had  crossed 
the  Mincio,  advanced  at  2  a.m.  in  three  columns.  1  he 
Sardinians  came  upon  the  Austrian  VII Ith  Corps  near 
San  Martino;  the  French  centre  (1st,  2nd,  and  Guard 
Corps)  came  into  conflict  with  the  Austrian  Vth  Corps 
bv  Solferino ;  the  4th,  followed  by  the  3rd,  met  the 
Austrian  IXth  by  Medole.  All  the  Austrian  troops  were 
still  on  their  camping-grounds,  and,  in  accordance  wit 
their  practice  at  that  time  of  cooking  and  finishing  their 
meal  before  striking  camp,  were  not  due  to  march  off  till 
between  9  and  10  l.m.  With  the  advantage  gamed  by 
their  superior  methods,  the  French  were  able  to  deploy 
their  leading  troops  rapidly  by  1 1  a  m. ;  their  4th  Corps, 
in  particular,  brought  far  superior  force  to  bear  against 
isolated  attacks  by  the  Austrian  IXth  and  l  lrd  Corps, 
and  beat  them  off  in  succession.  The  plan  of  battle 
which  the  French  now  carried  out  consisted  in  holding 
the  Austrian  left  wing  with  the  4th  and  »  Corps  at 
Guidizzolo,  while  the  2nd,  supported  by  the  1st  and  the 
Guard,  fell  upon  their  right  wing  at  Solferino.  In  the 
oDDosite  camp  the  plan  was,  that  the  2nd  Army  should 
hold  its  ground  at  Solferino,  while  the  1st  Army  took 
the  pressure  off  it  by  an  offensive  movement  upon 

M  Whde'the  French  left  (2nd,  1st,  and  Guard),  covered  on 
their  right  by  massed  guns  at  Medole,  advanced  against 
the  Austrian  Vth  Corps,  the  Austrian  1st  Army  (IX  .  , 
Illrd  and  Xlth)  wasted  its  strength  in  valiant  but 
disjointed  efforts,  so  that  after  a  short  time 2?nger 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  French  4th  and  3rd  and 
relieve  its  own  centre.  About  3.30  p.m.  it  began  to  fall 
back;  and  eventually  the  2nd  Army,  and  even  the 
victorious  Vlllth  Corps,  became  involved  with  it  n 
a  general  retreat.  The  whole  army  fell  back  slowly 

Uf>PruSa  now  began  to  mobilise  her  forces  and  wanted 
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to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Austria;  but  it  was  too  late. 
An  armistice  concluded  at  Villafranca  on  July  8  was 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Zurich.  Austria  ceded 
Lombardy  —  excluding  Mantua  and  Peschiera  —  to 
Napoleon  III.,  who  in  his  turn  handed  it  over  to 
Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Savoy  and  Nice. 


1 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  WAR  IN  DENMARK 


The  Political  Situation  in  1863-4 

The  male  line  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Denmark  became 
extinct  in  1863;  and  on  November  15  the  heir-presump- 
tive,  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1852, 
came  to  the  throne  as  King  Christian  IX.  The  new 
sovereign  claimed  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  into 
the  Danish  kingdom,  casting  aside  the  pledges  Denmark 
had  given  both  to  Austria  and  Prussia  with  reference 
to  Schleswig.  Denmark  rejected  the  ultimatum  that 
reached  Copenhagen  on  January  16,  1864,  whereupon 
Austria  and  Prussia  declared  war  against  her  Betore 
that  the  German  Federation  had  taken  action  in  Holstein 
and  ’  Lauenburg,  and  these  two  duchies  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  12,000  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  towards 

the  end  of  December  1863. 


Plans  of  Operations 

At  first  the  allies  aimed  only  at  the  occupation  of 
Schleswig.  Before  they  could  do  this,  however,  thew 
would  have  to  force  the  Danewerk,.  a  long  line  of 
entrenchments  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Schleswig 
which  extended  eastwards  to  the  Schlei  and  westwards 
along  the  Trenne  and  the  Eider  to  the  sea.  _ 

The  Danes  decided  to  offer  their  first  resistance  under 
cover  of  the  Danewerk,  which  they  fortified  near  its 
centre  at  Schleswig ;  and  if  they  were  driven  out  of 
there,  to  fall  back  with  their  mam  body  to  an  entrenched 
Dosition  between  Diippel  and  Sonderburg.  There  they 
would  still  have  a  firm  foothold  in  Schleswig,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  large  islands  of  Funen  and  Zealand 
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would  be  in  rear  of  them,  so  that  they  could  count  on 
the  co-operation  of  their  fleet,  and  especially  of  a  shallow- 
draught  turret-ship,  the  Rolf  Krake ,  which  was  excellently 
adapted  for  coast  defence. 


Distribution  of  Forces  at  the  End  of  January 

1  he  Austrians  and  Prussians  put  one  army  corps  each 
into  the  field,  with  the  aged  f  ield-Marshal  Wrangel  in 
supreme  command.  The  Austrian  army  corps  consisted 
of  one  cavalry  and  four  infantry  brigades,  under  Marshal 
Gablenz.  They  were  assembled  to  the  south  of  Rends- 
burg,  20,000  strong.  The  Prussian  one,  24,000  strong, 
under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  was  concentrated  at 
Kiel.  There  was  also  a  Prussian  Guard  Division  of 
about  11,000  on  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  armies.  In 
all,  the  latter  numbered  some  55,000  men. 

The  Danes  mobilised  three  infantry  divisions,  one 
cavalry  division,  and  a  reserve  brigade  of  infantry,  under 
General  de  Meza,  in  the  course  of  January.  Their  num¬ 
bers  were  nominally  80,000,  but  this  was  in  excess  of 
what  they  really  had.  It  is  said  that  the  war  began  three 
months  before  their  Minister  of  War  expected  it;  but  in 
any  case  the  shortcomings  of  many  years  can  never  be 
made  good  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  Danish  army  was 
only  a  half-trained  militia.  It  was  set  an  impossible 
task ;  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  political  system  in  the 
country,  not  of  the  army  itself.  By  the  end  of  January 
there  were  only  30,000  men — at  most — in  the  Danewerk 
ready  for  action.  More  troops  were  being  assembled 
between  Schleswig  and  klensburg;  strong  detachments 
watched  the  points  of  crossing  on  the  Schlei  at  Arnis, 
Missunde,  and  Cappeln  on  the  left  flank,  and  weaker 
detachments  stood  at  Friedrichstadt  for  the  same  purpose. 
As  both  the  rivers  froze  over  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
ind  thereby  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  value  for  defen¬ 
sive  purposes,  great  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  ice 
oroken  up. 

The  allies  assembled  their  forces  on  the  frontier  on 
February  1,  and  their  plan  was  to  advance  at  once  and 
establish  themselves  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Dane- 
jiverk.  Their  further  action  would  depend  upon  the 
nore  exact  information  they  then  received,  and  would 
ake  the  form  of  a  frontal  attack  combined  with  an 
mveloping  movement.  The  former  was  to  be  carried 
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out  by  the  Austrians,  with  Schleswig  as  the  immediate 
objective,  and  the  latter  by  the  Prussians,  wheeling  round 
through  Eckernforde. 


I  advance  of  the  allies,  and  evacuation  of  the 

DANEWERK 

The  allies  crossed  the  frontier  on  February  1,  anc 
advanced  to  the  Sorge.  The  Danes  fell  back  upon  the 
Danewerk.  Next  day  Gablenz  reached  HUtten  anc 


Feb.  2 
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Norbye,  while  Prince  Frederick  Charles  made  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  seize  the  crossing  at  Missunde. 

On  the  3rd  Gablenz,  after  a  stubborn  fight  at  Jagel,  Feb.  3 
drove  the  Danes  back  upon  their  main  position,  and 
established  himself  with  two  brigades  in  the  Konigsberg, 
quite  close  to  the  Danewerk.  Count  Wrangel  thereupon 
decided  to  halt  Gablenz’s  corps  on  the  main  road  to 
Schleswig,  while  the  Prussians  wheeled  round  eastwards, 
crossed  the  Schlei  near  Arnis  on  the  5th,  and  attacked  Feb.  5-6 
the  Danes  in  flank  on  the  6th. 

The  Danes,  however,  in  view  of  the  enemy’s  far 
superior  numbers,  resolved  to  evacuate  the  Danewerk. 

They  began  to  retreat  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  by  Feb.  5 
the  following  morning  they  were  well  on  the  way  to 
Flensburg.  Marshal  Gablenz  received  intelligence  of 
this  at  4  a.m.,  and  immediately  sent  a  brigade  in  pursuit.  Feb.  6 
Though  the  Austrians  had  been  bivouacking  for  three 
nights  in  intense  cold  on  the  snow,  and  now  went  twenty- 
four  hours  without  food,  they  overtook  the  Danish  rear¬ 
guard  at  Oeversee,  where  it  had  taken  up  a  position  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  through  Flensburg, 
and  drove  it  back  upon  Flensburg  after  a  very  vigorous 
encounter.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  leading  troops 
of  the  Prussian  corps  also  came  up;  they  had  crossed 
the  Schlei  the  same  morning  by  a  pontoon  bridge. 

On  the  7th  General  de  Meza  fell  back  again  from  Feb.  7 
Flensburg  to  Duppel  and  Alsen  Island  with  six  and 
a  half  brigades,  while  General  Hekermann,  with  a 
cavalry  division  and  two  infantry  brigades,  retreated  in 
a  northerly  direction  to  Folding.  For  political  reasons 
Count  Wrangel  now  decided  that  the  Austrians  and  the 
Guard  Division  should  only  advance  as  far  as  the  border 
of  Jutland,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  should  remain 
in  the  Sundewitt  peninsula  facing  Duppel,  in  order  to 
cover  the  right  flank  of  his  advance  against  attack  from 
the  direction  of  Folding.  He  eventually  occupied  Fold¬ 
ing  on  the  1 8th.  js 


II.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  JUTLAND 

The  allies  joined  forces  about  the  middle  of  February, 
.  and  on  March  8  they  began  to  advance  into  Jutland, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Great  Britain  against  their 
occupation  of  that  province.  On  that  day  the  Guard 
Division  advanced  to  Friedericia,  into  which  Hekermann 
had  thrown  a  portion  of  his  force.  Gablenz,  however, 


April  1-2 

April  io- 
14 

April  18 
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moved  forward  to  Veile,  where  the  main  body  of  the 
Danish  troops  in  Jutland  had  taken  up  a  position;  he 
attacked  them  in  front  and  on  their  right  flank  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  totally  defeated  them.  An  effective 
pursuit  was  forbidden  by  the  order  Gablenz  had  re¬ 
ceived  to  remain  with  two  brigades  within  reach  of 
the  fortress  of  Friedericia.  Hekermann  fell  back  to 
Viborg  and  the  Limmfjord,  whereupon  the  Austrians 
occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  Viborg  and  Aarhus 
without  opposition. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  Guard  Division  was  sent 
to  the  Sundewitt  to  reinforce  Prince  Frederick  Charles; 
Friedericia  was  besieged  by  the  Austrians  and  captured 
on  April  29,  the  Danes  evacuating  it  voluntarily.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  May  practically  the  whole  of 
Jutland  was  occupied  by  the  allies. 


III.  THE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  ENTRENCHMENTS  AT  DUPPEL 

When  the  allies  arrived  before  the  entrenchments 
at  Duppel,  there  was  some  discussion  about  the  method 
of  attack;  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Blumenthal, 
his  Chief  of  Staff,  were  of  opinion  that  the  defences 
could  be  stormed  without  siege-guns.  In  the  meantime, 
pending  the  arrival  of  a  siege-park — which  might  even 
be  found  unnecessary — preparations  were  made  for 
crossing  over  to  Alsen  Island.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  were  gathered  together  at  Ballegard  to  carry 
across  about  160  men  each ;  but  severe  storms  pre¬ 
vented  the  embarkation  on  the  1st  and  2nd,  so  it  was 
decided  to  operate  on  the  mainland  alone. 

Fifty-six  siege-guns  had  arrived  in  Sundewitt  on 
March  21,  and  on  the  28th  the  first  parallel  was  opened 
^300  yards  from  the  trenches  on  the  enemy  s  lelt  wing  , 
the  second  was  opened  at  550-850  yards  on  April  10 
and  nth;  and  the  third  three  days  later  at  about  400 

yards. 

The  enemy’s  trenches  were  stormed  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 8th.  The  allies  advanced  in  six  storming  columns, 
corresponding  to  the  six  sections  of  the  works  to  be 
attacked,  with  one  brigade  kept  in  reserve.  The  Danish 
garrison  consisted  only  of  two  brigades ;  the  Commander 
in-Chief  had  wanted  to  withdraw  them  long  before,  but 
he  was  overruled  by  the  Ministry  of  War.  I  hey  were 
now  driven  back  across  the  Sund,  in  spite  of  the  support 
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given  by  the  Rolf  Krake ,  which  had  attacked  the 
allies  irom  the  south,  from  the  Wennigsund. 

There  was  also  a  naval  engagement  off  Heligoland  on 
May  9.  Two  Austrian  frigates  and  three  small  Prussians 
were  assembled  in  Cuxhaven  (40  miles  south-east  of 
Heligoland),  under  Tegetthoff,  when  information  was 
received  that  three  Danish  men-of-war  were  cruising 
near  Heligoland.  7  egetthoff  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  defeated  them,  though  they  were  more  powerful 
ships  than  his. 

A  few  days  later  an  armistice  was  concluded  through 
the  intervention  of  Great  Britain.  It  lasted  until 
June  26,  but  did  not  lead  to  peace  at  once. 

IV.  THE  ALLIES  IN  ALSEN  ISLAND 

When  hostilities  reopened  at  the  end  of  June,  the 
allies  had  the  choice  between  crossing  over  into  Funen, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  Danish  forces  were  concentrated' 
or  into  Alsen.  They  selected  the  latter.  While  the 
Austrians  at  kriedericia  made  a  demonstration  against 
Funen,  the  Prussians  were  assembled  at  Duppel  to  cross 
The  Sund  in  four  places  at  once,  under  cover  of  heavy 
i  batteries  on  the  shore.  I  he  leading  bodies  landed  in 
the  dark  at  2  a.m.  on  June  29,  and  had  not  gone  100 
yards  inland,  when  the  Danish  outposts  opened  fire 
vigorously  on  the  boats  with  guns  as  well  as  rifles. 
Only  seven  boats  were  sunk,  however,  and  five  men 
drowned.  By  3  a.m.  two  brigades  had  secured  a  footing- 
on  the  island,  and  the  Danish  garrison  retreated  across  to 
r  iinen. 

This  and  the  occupation  of  the  Friesian  Islands  by  the 
Austrian  squadron  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  and  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  was  concluded  on  October  30.  Denmark 
renounced  her  claims  on  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and 
bchleswig  in  favour  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
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THE  WAR  BETWEEN  AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA*.  KONIGGRATZ 


( Map  3) 


fin  English  there  is  Hozier’s  translation  of  the  History  by  the 
Prussian  Staff ;  in  French,  Bonnal’s  “  Sadowa”  ;  and  in  German,  Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s  “  Geschichte  des  Ivrieges  von  1866,  in  3  vols.J 


Cause  of  the  War 


The  inner  cause  of  the  war  of  1866  lay  in  the  rivalry 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  supremacy  in  Germany. 
The  immediate  pretext  was  given  by  quarrels  between 
the  two  Powers  over  the  administration  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  which  they  had  seized  two  years  before 
from  Denmark.  Austria  wanted  to  make  them  in¬ 
dependent  states,  whereas  it  was  becoming  quite  evident 
that  Bismarck’s  idea  was  to  annex  them.  • 

The  majority  of  the  North  German  States  1  e 
their  lot  with  Prussia  ;  the  Southern  States,  with  Han- 
over,  Hesse,  and  Saxony,  took  the  side  of  Austria  War 
became  inevitable  when  the  alliance  between  ru  - 
and  Italy  was  sealed  on  April  8,  for  Prussia  pledged 
herself  to  declare  war  upon  Austria  within  three  mont  hs, 
failing  which  the  alliance  would  be  dissolved.  I  iussia, 
as  well  as  Austria,  wanted  to  avoid  the  appearance  o 
aggression  ;  hence  the  protracted  negotiations  01  peac 

and  disarmament. 


Plans  of  Operations ,  and  Movements  up  to  the  Middle 

of  June 

The  Austrian  plan  of  operations,  which  was  framed 
early  in  April,  detailed  the  forces  that  were  to  mobilise 
in  case  of  war  with  Prussia  and  Italy.  Seven  <•  y 
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corps  and  five  cavalry  divisions,  under  Marshal  Benedek 
were  to  form  the  “Northern  Army”  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  I  hree  army  corps  under  Archduke  Albert 
were  to  form  the  “Southern  Army.”  Austria,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  anxious,  for  political  reasons,  not 
to  appear  to  be  the  aggressor  in  the  war  that  was 
impend, ng;  and  this  plan  emphasised  her'  defensive 
attitude  in  presence  of  what  she  called  “  deplorable  but 
very  distinct  ’’conditions.  As  far  as  the  Northern  Army 
was  concerned,  the  assumption  was  that  Olmiitz  would 

tbh  t  hC  ‘mn?ed!ate  objective  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
that  by  deploying  near  that  fortress,  the  Austrians  would 

Sdesia°Ver  V‘enna  a£alnst  attack  from  the  direction  of 

°n  April  14  arrangements  were  completed  for  the 

ofThheaS,H0fh0rnSeSf?r  the  artillery;  on  the  2, St,  in  view  April., 
of  the  advanced  and  increasingly  threatening-  Dremn- 

tionS  o^tliph'S It3f ff’  °rdArS  were, issued  for  the  mobdisa- 
tion  of  the  Southern  Army,  those  for  the  Northern 

SZ’dlnn"',?,  "  ,The  front  was  „ 

fed„r™f  Sdirr1,™? ,n  May' and  c°n*i"”d  ■■ 

tor  her  concentration  around  Olmiitz,  Austria  rnnlH 

kpfrl t|V0 1  radway  lines-— the  Northern  Railway,  and  the 
arl-Ludwig  Railway  from  Lemberg  to  Cracow.  The 
ormer  branched  into  two  at  Lundenburg ;  one  branch 
went  on  through  Briinn  and  the  other  through  Prerau 
and  Olmiitz  to  Trubau,  where  they  met  fgain  and 
continued  as  a  single  line  to  Pardubitz.  There  the  line 
branched  again  through  Prague  to  Dresden  on  the  one 
hand,  through  lvoniggratz,  Josefstadt,  and  Reichenbero- 
to  Saxony  on  the  other.  crg 

lo  watch  the  frontier  of  Prussian  Silesia  from 
Schonbrunn  (south-east  of  Troppau)  up  to  Glatz  a 
light  cavalry  division  was  thrown  forward,  followed  aMavr 
few  days  later  by  another  one  further  to  the  north  WPtt  ..  y  J 
between  Reichenberg  and  Trautenau  "^th-west,  ,9 

or  the  protection  of  the  railway  along  the  frontier 
two  brigades  from  the  ilnd  Corps  at  Vienna  were 
detached  to  Landskron  and  Hohenstadt,  watching  Glatz 
and  two  more  from  the  IVth  Corps  in  Eas^Galicia 

OstrauPPer  Ungary  Went  to  0swieczim,  Teschen,  and 

The  mobilisation  and  deployment  of  the  forces  went 
on  undisturbed.  In  spite  of  the  facilities  which  the 
Prussians  had  over  the  Austrians  for  rapid  mobilisation 
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in  their  territorial  system  and  far  more  numerous  rail¬ 
ways  leading  to  the  frontier,  the  Austrians  completed 
their  deployment  around  Olmutz  almost  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  Prussians  on  the  other  side.  The  whole 
process  had  taken  eight  weeks  from  the  time  their 

mobilisation  began,  on  April  14. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
the  Austrian  Northern  Army,  270,000  strong,  stood  in 

1  In  Bavaria,  4he  1st  Corps  (Clam),  and  the  1st  Light 
Cavalry  Division;  with  the  Saxon  Corps  they  were 
to  be  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince  ot 

Saxony.  r  , 

2  The  main  body,  consisting  ol  6  army  corps  and  4 

cavalry  divisions,  was  in  cantonments  in  Moravia  around 
Olmutz,  Prerau,  Briinn,  etc.  Army  headquarters  were 

in  Olmutz. 

Benedek  wrote  to  the  Crown  Prince  ol  Saxony  on 
May  23  that  he  proposed  to  march  to  Josefstadt  on 
June  10  to  join  him  and  Clam  there,  provided  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  army  was  not  interfered  with.  1  his 
movement  was  eventually  postponed  until  the  1 6th,  lor 

political  reasons.  ,  _  c.  , 

To  facilitate  the  co-operation  of  the  German  otat.es 
which  supported  Austria,  it  was  originally  agreed  that 
the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Wtirttemberg  troops  should 
assemble  at  Hof,  near  Eger,  and  then  join  hands  with  the 
Austrian  main  body  advancing  northwards  through 
Pardubitz.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  approved  by 
the  smaller  States ;  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
their  own  countries  exposed  even  for  a  short  time,  tor 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  Austrian  army,  lhe  Saxons 

alone  did  it. 

The  Prussian  army  numbered  about  350,000 ;  of  these 
60000  operated  in  western  and  southern  Germany,  while 
the  remainder — eight  and  a  half  army  corps  and  one 
reserve  corps — marched  south  against  Austria.  Prussia 
be°*an  her  preparations  in  March.  On  May  3  came  the 
announcement  that  Austria  had  issued  mobilisation  orders 
on  April  28,  whereupon  Prussia,  in  her  turn,  mobilised 
her  entire  army  by  two  orders  ol  May  3  and  12th  ,  an 
between  May  20  and  June  5,  within  17  days  her  army 
corps  were  at  their  widely  dispersed  points  of  departure 

on  the  frontier.  .  DU.  . 

The  7th  and  half  of  the  8th  moved  from  the  Rhine  to 
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Halle  and  Zeitz  (both  near  Leipzig).  The  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th,  from  Stettin,  Berlin,  and  Madgeburg,  assembled  at 
Torgau,  Herzberg,  and  Luckau,  to  cover  Berlin.  The 
1st  moved  from  Konigsberg  to  Gorlitz,  the  5th  from 
Posen  to  Schweidnitz,  and  the  Silesian  corps  (6th) 
assembled  at  Neisse.  Before  the  war  began,  Moltke  had 
repeatedly  raised  the  idea  of  concentrating  in  Silesia,  as 
that  would  threaten  Vienna  directly  and  hamper  an 
Austrian  concentration  in  Bohemia.  But  there  was  a 
chance  in  this  case  that  they  would  adopt  a  bold  course, 
and  still  mass  their  forces  there,  in  spite  of  what  he 
might  do  in  Silesia;  the  danger  this  would  involve 
decided  him  to  choose  the  safer  plan  of  assembling 
five  army  corps  (2nd,  3rd,  4th,  1st,  and  Guard)  directly 
covering  Berlin — one  and  a  half  near  Leipzig,  and  two 
(the  5th  and  6th)  in  Silesia.  Both  commanders  thought 
before  all  else  of  the  protection  of  the  capital,  and  in 
this  respect,  at  any  rate,  Benedek  hardly  deserves  the 
reproaches  that  have  been  cast  upon  him. 

The  selection  of  positions  for  this  strategical  deploy¬ 
ment  was  also  naturally  influenced  by  the  time  it  would 
take.  The  Austrians  estimated  that  they  themselves 
would  take  seven  or  eight  weeks  and  the  Prussians 
four,  so  they  had  to  be  even  more  careful  than  the 
latter. 

Two  incidents  now  occurred  on  the  Prussian  side 
which  compelled  Moltke  to  modify  his  arrangements 
against  his  will.  In  the  first  place,  the  King  refused 
to  allow  the  railway  deployment  to  be  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  concentric  advance,  though  Moltke 
protested  that  it  was  essential.  Consequently,  the  best 
he  could  do  was  to  move  them  more  to  the  east  along 
the  frontier.  This  brought  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  (7th 
and  half  the  8th)  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Torgau,  the  June 
1st  Army  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  near  Gorlitz, 
and  the  2nd  Army  under  the  Crown  Prince  between 
Hirschberg,  Waldenburg,  and  Neisse.  A  portion  of  the 
Guard  Corps  still  remained  in  Berlin. 

The  second  untoward  incident  occurred  on  June  10. 

The  Crown  Prince,  who  stood  nearest  to  the  Austrian 
army  massing  around  Olmutz,  became  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  danger  to  his  army  and  the  province  of  Silesia. 

'  As  a  precaution  against  attack  by  superior  forces,  he 
asked  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  a  position  at 
Neisse,  and  that  the  1st  and  Guard  Corps  should  be  sent 
to  reinforce  him.  The  King  granted  both  requests. 
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June  1 1  - 19  I  he  result  was  that  the  2nd  Army  moved  away  four 
days’  marches  to  the  east,  and  two  separate  armies  of 
about  equal  strength  were  formed  at  Gorlitz  and  Neisse. 
Moltke  himself  said,  “  It  was  quite  clear  that  a  concen¬ 
trated  Austrian  army  could  throw  itself  in  full  strength 
upon  either  half  of  the  Prussian  army ;  but  whatever  one 
might  do,  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
theatre  of  operations,  or  to  alter  the  fact  that  an  enemy 
in  Bohemia  stood  between  Lausitz  and  Silesia.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  danger,  and  that  was 
by  advancing  oneself  into  Bohemia.” 

Thus  the  opening  of  hostilities  did  not  go  as  Moltke 
wanted  it.  His  idea,  which  he  had  repeatedly  put 
forward,  was  that  the  deployment  to  be  completed  on 
June  6  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  opening 
of  hostilities  ;  otherwise,  he  urged,  they  were  in  danger 
of  losing  the  initiative. 

June  6  On  that  day,  however,  the  first  act  of  hostility  did 
occur,  when  Manteuffel’s  division  marched  from  Schles¬ 
wig  into  Holstein.  The  Austrian  brigade  in  occupation 
was  withdrawn  through  Hanover  to  Fraufurt.  Eight 
June  14  days  later,  in  the  Bundestag,  Wurttemberg,  Saxony,  and 
Hanover  declared  this  act  to  be  a  violation  of  peace ; 
whereupon,  through  the  intervention  of  Bismarck,  the 
Prussian  troops  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier  crossed 
June  15  into  that  province  on  the  15th,  and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe 
June  16  marched  into  Saxony  the  following  day. 


A.  The  Campaign  in  Bohemia 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  BOTH  THE  ADVERSARIES  INTO  BOHEMIA 

The  Austrians. — On  June  6,  when  the  Prussians  entered 
Holstein,  Benedek  received  orders  from  Vienna  to  begin 
his  advance  into  Bohemia,  but  he  postponed  it,  as  his 
commissariat  and  other  arrangements  were  not  yet  quite 
June  13-14  complete.  By  the  time  his  forces  were  deployed,  news 
came  in  of  the  march  of  the  Prussians  to  a  flank — to 
Neisse,  and  he  then  began  to  weigh  the  chances  of  an 
offensive  movement  in  that  direction.  The  distance  to 
Neisse  from  Olmtitz  was  between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles ;  but  for  his  rearmost  troops  it  would  be  about 
120  miles,  so  that  if  he  advanced  by  Freiwaldau  and 
1  roppau,  he  could  expect  to  be  there  with  six  army 
corps  by  about  June  23.  This  was  earlier  than  the 
Prussian  1st  Army  could  possibly  reach  there  if  it  also 
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started  about  the  15th  or  16th,  as  it  was  at  least  nine 
days’  marches  from  Neisse  at  Gorlitz. 

But  on  the  16th,  immediately  after  the  Prussian  June  16 
descent  into  Hanover  had  been  reported,  information 
came  from  Vienna  to  the  effect  that  “  the  main  force  of 
the  Prussians  stood  at  Gorlitz,  and  the  movements 
around  Neisse  could  only  be  in  the  nature  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  ”  ;  and  Benedek  received  instructions  to  abandon 
his  defensive  attitude,  draw  in  the  Saxons  with  him,  and 
then  advance  to  attack  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
1st  Army,  making  due  allowance  for  a  hostile  advance  of 
the  enemy  from  Silesia. 

The  same  day — the  16th — Benedek  issued  orders  for  June  16 
the  closer  concentration  of  his  army  at  Olmiitz,  and 
decided  to  move  forward  into  Bohemia — first  of  all  to 
the  strong  position  around  Josefstadt,  Koniginhof,  and 
Miletin  ;  there  he  could  offer  battle  to  the  enemy  under 
favourable  conditions,  or  from  there  he  could  advance 
on  the  offensive  against  them.  The  movements  of  con¬ 
centration  began  on  the  17th,  and  were  followed  almost  June  17 
immediately  by  the  advance  to  Josefstadt,  which  was  a  June  20 
flank  march  relatively  to  the  2nd  Prussian  Army  at 
Neisse.  Throughout  this  march  the  army  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  readiness  for  instant  action.  It  marched  on 
three  parallel  lines  close  together:  the  1st  Reserve 
Cavalry  Division  with  the  Xth,  IVth,  and  Vlth  Corps 
through  Muglitz,  Senftenberg,  and  Josefstadt  to  Konig¬ 
inhof;  the  Illrd  and  Vlllth  Corps  and  3rd  Reserve 
Cavalry  Division  through  Zwittau  and  Tynist  to  Horitz  ; 
the  2nd  Reserve  Cavalry  Division  and  the  General 
Reserve  through  Policka  and  Hohenmauth  to  Konig- 
gratz. 

To  protect  this  advance  from  the  direction  of  Glatz, 
the  Ilnd  Army  Corps,  which  already  stood  nearest  to 
Josefstadt,  was  to  remain  in  position  on  the  frontier 
facing  Glatz,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  to  rejoin  the 
army  near  Josefstadt,  along  with  two  light  cavalry 
divisions  coming  from  Silesia. 

These  movements  were  all  to  be  completed  by  June  29.  June  29 

The  1st  Army  Corps  (Clam)  and  the  Saxon  contingent 
received  orders  to  assemble  at  Jungbunzlau  and  Mun- 
chengratz.  If  the  enemy  advanced  against  them  on  the 
lser,  they  were  only  to  offer  such  resistance  as  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  if  their  own  main  body  did  not 
join  them  first,  they  were  at  all  costs  to  effect  a  junction 
with  it  at  Miletin — not,  as  previously  ordered,  at  Par- 
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dubitz  (the  second  order;  the  first  was  dated  at  Pardubitz 
on  May  23). 


The  Prussians. — During  the  critical  days  between 
June  12,  when  the  Austrian  ambassador  left  Berlin,  and 
June  18,  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  marched  to  Dresden,  the 
1st  Army  to  Gorlitz,  and  the  2nd  almost  to  Neisse.  The 
situation  of  the  Prussians,  thus  broken  up  into  three 
groups,  widely  separated  from  one  another,  was  un¬ 
favourable  and  not  free  from  danger.  Moltke  purposed 
to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  concentric  advance ;  so,  with  the 

June  19  sanction  of  the  King,  he  ordered  the  Army  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  1st  Army,  both  of  which  were  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  to  move  forward  to 
the  frontier  and  be  in  readiness  to  advance  into  Bohemia 
through  Rumburg  and  Reichenberg.  The  2nd  Army  at 
the  same  time  received  orders  to  leave  one  corps  only 
(the  6th)  on  the  Neisse,  and  send  back  the  1st  to  Land- 
shut  to  the  1  st  Army;  the  two  remaining  corps — 5th 
and  Guard — were  to  be  in  immediate  readiness  either  to 
advance  into  Bohemia  or,  in  case  the  Austrians  should 
take  the  initiative  from  Olmiitz  against  Neisse,  to  support 
the  6th  in  that  direction. 

June  22  Three  days  later  there  were  still  no  signs  of  an  Austrian 
attack  upon  Neisse,  but  they  were  reported  to  be  moving 
into  Bohemia.  Both  the  Princes  then  received  tele¬ 
graphic  orders  to  advance  and  endeavour  to  join  forces 
at  Gitschin.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  to  proceed, 
as  arranged,  through  Reichenberg,  the  Crown  Prince  to 
join  him  with  the  Guard  and  5th  Corps,  leaving  the  6th 
behind  at  Neisse. 

The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Gitschin  is  over  eighty 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  Neisse  about  the  same, 
so  that  if  they  started  on  the  20th  the  two  armies  would 
not  be  united  much  before  the  29th.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  Austrians  started  on  the  1 8th,  they  could  reach 
Gitschin  as  soon  as  the  Prussians,  or  even  sooner ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prussian  arrangements 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  might  have  to 
fight  for  their  junction.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  reinforced  up  to  five  and  a  half  army 
corps,  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  while  the 
Guard  and  5th  Corps  were  merely  to  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  him,  and  otherwise  lend  support.  The 
heaviest  task  fell  to  the  1st  Corps,  which  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  Miinsterberg  (near  Neisse)  from  Landshut 
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when  it  received  orders  to  march  back  again  to  Hirsch- 
berg  and  rejoin  the  1st  Army.  This  move,  however, 
was  not  carried  out;  for  Blumenthal  kept  back  the 
1st  Corps  in  Landshut,  on  the  pretext  that  it  would 
reach  the  1st  Army  too  late. 

The  Prussians  accordingly  advanced  into  Bohemia  in 
two  strong  groups  of  about  equal  strength,  each  of  four 
or  four  and  a  half  army  corps. 

The  1  st  Army  advanced  slowly  to  the  frontier,  crossed  June  23 
it  on  the  23rd,  reached  Reichenberg  the  following  day 
and  waited  there  for  the  Arm}'  of  the  Elbe  and  the  1st 
Army  Corps.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  join 
it,  but  the  former  fell  into  line  on  the  25th,  near  Gabel. 

The  2nd  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  rapidly 
W1-  considerable  decision,  undismayed  by  the 
difficulties  of  crossing  the  mountains  and  the  possibility 
of  encountering  the  enemy.  When  it  arrived  on  the  22nd  June  22 
in  the  position  laid  down  for  that  day,  Blumenthal,  on 
the  strength  of  the  telegraphic  orders  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  issued  a  time-table  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  march  up  to  the  28th,  by  which  date  the 
1st,  5th,  and  Guard  Corps  were  to  arrive  before  the 
famous  Koniginhof  position.  Blumenthal  also  moved 
forward  the  6th,  which  by  Moltke’s  orders  was  at  first 
to  remain  near  Neisse,  but  for  the  present  only  as  far 
as  Glatz. 


On  the  Austrian  side  the  Saxon  contingent,  20,000 
strong,  had  begun  to  evacuate  Dresden  early  on  June  17  ■ 
it  crossed  over  into  Austrian  territory  at  Teplitz,  and 
there  joined  Ringelsheim’s  brigade  of  the  1st  Army  June  lg 

We  have  seen  the  orders  that  were  issued  by  Benedek 
to  the  1st  Corps  (Clam)  and  the  Saxon  contingent ;  they 
were  received  on  the  18th.  Under  previous  orders,  June  18 
however  these  two  corps  were  on  their  way  to  assemble 
at  rardubitz ;  so  that  they  now  had  to  turn  back  to  the 
Iser.  Proceeding  partly  by  rail,  partly  on  foot,  they 

were  not  in  position  in  and  to  the  south  of  Mtinchengratz  Tune  2c 
until  the  25th.  s  J  5 

In  the  meantime  the  main  body  had  begun  its  advance 
in  three  columns. 


While  he  was  still  in  Olmiitz,  Benedek  discovered,  rune  ,0 
through  an  intercepted  Prussian  telegram,  that  the  1st 
russian  Army  Corps  was  marching  back  to  rejoin  the 
1st  Army,  and  that  the  5th  and  Guard  were  ordered  to 
Glatz.  From  this  he  inferred  that  the  1st  Army  would 
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be  five  and  a  half  corps  strong,  and  also  that  if  it  did  not 
start  until  the  1st  joined  it — i.e.  about  the  29th  he  might 
reach  not  only  Josefstadt,  but  even  Gitschin  before  the 
Prussians.  He  accordingly  went  a  step  further  in  his 
advance.  The  lllrd  and  Vlth  Corps  were  ordered  to 
be  at  Horitz  and  Horenowes  (instead  of  Schurz  and 
Josefstadt)  by  the  28th,  so  that  if  necessary— -and  1 
possible— they  might  join  the  lllrd  from  Miletin  and 
the  IVth  from  Koniginhof  and  Arnau,  and  all  four  reach 
Gitschin  on  the  29th  or  30th,  while  the  Xth  and  llnd 
remained  near  Josefstadt  to  watch  the  Prussian  2nd 

AlOn  the  22nd  Benedek  heard  that  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  crossed  the  frontier  at  Rumburg,  and  two 
days  later  that  he  had  entered  Reichenberg,  while  his 
own  leading  army  corps  (the  Xth)  had  arrived  at  Opocno  , 
at  Glatz  nothing  had  stirred.  The  distance  from  Opocno 
to  Reichenberg  is  about  sixty  miles  and  to  Gitschin 
about  forty  ;  to  the  west  of  Opocno  the  1st  Corps  an 
the  Saxons  had  just  reached  the  Iser  The  chance  of 
attacking  the  1st  and  Elbe  Armies  while  they  were  still 
alone  appeared  even  better  than  before,  and  benedek 
sent  fresh  orders  (the  third)  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony,  directing  him  not  to  fall  back  orv  the  rest  ot  the 
army  at  Miletin— as  he  had  been  previously  ordered  to 
cjQ — but  to  advance  to  meet  an  attack  from  somewhere 
near  Reichenberg  or  Gabel.  He  would  be  supported  by 
portions  of  the  main  body,  which  would  be  sent  up  in  the 
meantime ;  but  if  he  should  be  attacked  by  far  superior 
forces,  he  was  to  fall  back  upon  the  mam  body. 

Two  days  later  it  was  reported  that  strong  hostile 
bodies  from  the  Prussian  2nd  Army  had  appeared  at 
Landshut,  Liebau,  Braunau,  and  Glatz,  and  (this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  incorrect)  that  large  forces  had  appeared 
between  Hirschberg  and  Turnau  as  well  as  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Braunau,  though  the  1st  Army  still  stood 


near  Reichenberg.  ,  0 

The  previous  month  Benedek  had  selected  Pardubitz 

as  the  point  where  his  main  body  would  join  the  1st  and 
Saxon  Corps.  On  June  17,  when  he  found  the  1  russians 
were  still  at  Gorlitz  and  Neisse,  he  changed  it  to  Miletin 
and  Josefstadt,  though  he  had  already  begun  to  think  ot 
holding  the  line  of  the  Iser.  A  week  later,  finding  e 
Prussian  1st  Army  was  at  Reichenberg,  he  informed  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  that  he  would  eventually  come 
and  support  him  on  the  Iser.  Now,  however  (on  the 
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26th),  as  the  Prussians  continued  at  Reichenberg,  he  June  26 
finally  decided  to  advance  with  his  main  body  to 
Gitschin.  To  screen  that  advance,  he  would  hold  on  to 
the  Iser  as  long  as  possible,  so  the  new  orders  (the  fourth) 
the  Crown  Prince  received  were:  “To  hold  Munchen¬ 
gratz  and  Turnau,  through  which  points  the  most 
important  roads  run  across  the  Iser  to  Gitschin,  at  all 
costs.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Xth  Corps  (Gablenz),  which  had 
just  arrived  at  Josefstadt,  and  the  Vlth  (Ramming),  which  June  27 
was  at  Opocno,  were  sent  forward  to  Trautenau  and 
Skalitz  against  two  army  corps  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
Prince,  which  were  reported  to  have  reached  there.  The 
idea  in  this  case  also  was  to  cover  the  deployment  of  the 
Austrian  main  body  and  its  advance  to  Gitschin. 

These  movements  led  to  a  series  of  minor  engagements 
on  the  Iser  and  around  Josefstadt  on  the  26th  and  June  26 
succeeding  days. 


II.  FIGHTING  ON  THE  ISER  AND  AT  GITSCHIN 

On  the  evening  of  June  25  the  1st  Corps  (Austrian)  was 
at  Munchengratz,  the  Saxons  were  at  Jungbunzlau,  and 
the  1st  Tight  Cavalry  Division,  which  had  been  driven 
out  of  Reichenberg,  was  at  Turnau  and  Sichrow. 

1  he  Prussian  1st  Army  was  at  Reichenberg,  with  its 
leading  columns  thrown  forward  about  fifteen  miles 
towards  Turnau,  and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  was  at 
Gabel,  extending  down  about  thirty  miles  to  Munchen¬ 
gratz  In  the  course  of  the  25th  Prince  Frederick 
Charlesjoined  the  two  armies  together  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  discovered  that  he  could  no  longer  count  upon  the 
1st  Corps.  He  accordingly  issued  orders  for  the 
following  day  :  the  leading  divisions  of  the  1st  Army 
were  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Iser  between  1  urnau 
and  Munchengratz,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Elbe 
Army  was  to  go  forward  to  Htihnerwasser  (nine  miles 
N. VV.  of  Munchengratz).  His  ultimate  idea  was  to  send 
forward  his  rear  divisions  nearer  to  the  Iser  in  the 
course  ^of  the  27th,  and  attack  the  line  of  the  river  on  June  27-28 

I  he  1st  Corps  and  the  Saxons  were  trying  to  get  into 
better  concentration  at  Munchengratz  on  the  26th  with  a 
view  to  advancing  against  the  Prussians  on  the  Iser 
1  urnau,  which  was  an  important  point  for  the  defence 
of  that  river,  was  only  weakly  held  by  cavalry. 
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These  movements  on  both  sides  led  to  a  small  en¬ 
counter  at  Sichrow  on  the  26th,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
1st  Light  Cavalry  Division  fell  back  down-stream  to 
Munchengratz,  evacuating  Turnau.  The  outposts  of  the 
1st  Corps  were  also  driven  back,  in  an  engagement  at 
Hiihnerwasser,  upon  their  main  body  at  Munchengratz. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Crown  Prince  suddenly 
received  his  orders  to  hold  on  to  Munchengratz  and 
w  26  Turnau  at  all  costs.  He  forthwith  prepared  to  advance 
through  Podol  to  Sichrow  and  fall  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  Prussian  1st  Army,  with  a  view  to  regaining 
possession  of  Turnau.  One  brigade  was  immediately 
sent  across  the  Iser  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  north  bank. 
Tune  26  A  telegram  from  Benedek  sent  off  at  9  p.m.  that  evening, 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  this  advance  of  two  corps  against 
four  and  a  half  was  called  in  question,  did  not  reach  the 
Crown  Prince  until  the  following  morning. 

It  was  shown  to  be  unwise,  however,  by  the  result. 
Tune  27  In  a  night  action  at  Podol  on  the  27th, .  this  solitary 
brigade  (Poschacher’s)  came  into  conflict  with  the  whole 
of  the  Prussian  7th  Division,  and  was  unable  to  hold  its 
own  on  the  north  bank.  The  offensive  movement  that  had 
been  planned  for  the  27th  was  accordingly  abandoned. 
The  forces  grouped  around  Munchengratz  on  that  day 
remained  in  position  ready  to  meet  an  attack.  When  it 
was  found  that  no  attack  was  going  to  take  place,  whereas 
on  the  other  hand  Turnau  was  reoccupied,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  decided  to  fall  back  next  day  the 
28th— to  Gitschin,  which  was  a  most  important  point  for 
his  communications  with  the  main  army.  At  the  sarne 
time  Prince  Frederick  Charles  massed  the  1st  and  Elbe 
Armies  in  a  semi-circle  around  Munchengratz,  with  a 
view  to  attacking  the  Austrian  position  there  on  the  28th. 
Tune  28  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  1st  and  Saxon  Corps 
were  attacked  as  they  fell  back  from  the  Iser.  I  he 
Action  Prussians  were  in  superior  force,  and  their  attack  fell 
at  mun-  with  particular  severity — in  the  action  at  Munchengratz— - 
CHEN"  upon  the  rear  brigades  of  the  Austrians,  which  still  stood 
GRATZ  on  the  Iser,  especially  upon  Leiningen’s  brigade.  The 
Tune  28-29  two  corps  spent  the  following  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sobotka ;  the  1st  Light  Cavalry  Division  pressed  on 
to  Gitschin  and  had  immediately  to  drive  off  a  Prussian 
column  which  was  advancing  there  from  1  urnau.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles’  main  body  was  in  Munchengratz  that 
night.  The  Prince  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Austrians  opposed  to  him  on  the  Iser  were  three  corps 
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strong,  and  that  they  had  retreated  partly  to  Jungbunzlau, 
partly  to  Gitschin.  In  his  arrangements  for  the  29th  he 
accordingly  divided  his  army  into  two  groups.  On  orders 
suddenly  received  from  Berlin,  the  northern  group  was 
to  advance  in  two  columns  against  Gitschin  on  the  after- June  29 
noon  of  the  29th,  while  the  southern  group  remained  at 
Munchengratz,  facing  Jungbunzlau. 

At  midday  on  the  29th  the  1st  Corps  was  at  Gitschin, 
the  Saxon  Corps  five  miles  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the 
cavalry  division  two  miles  to  the  north.  An  order  (the 
fifth)  had  just  been  received  from  headquarters,  dated  at 
midday  on  the  28th,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
Austrian  main  body  would  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gitschin  in  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next.  The 
1st  Corps  thereupon  took  up  an  extended  position  to  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  town,  and  was  no  sooner 
there  than  it  was  attacked,  towards  4  p.m.,  by  two 
Prussian  divisions  advancing  from  Sobotka  and 
Rovensko. 

Action  at  Gitschin. — The  encounter  had  scarcely  gone 
beyond  the  introductory  stage  and  only  one  brigade  of 
the  Saxon  Corps  was  in  position,  when,  about  7.45  p.m., 
fresh  orders  (the  6th)  arrived  from  headquarters,  dated 
at  midday  on  the  29th,  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  was 
told  to  “endeavour  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Miletin  without 
allowing  himself  to  become  involved  in  serious  fighting 
against  superior  forces.”  He  then  issued  orders  for  a 
retreat  through  Gitschin  ;  this  retreat  was  in  progress  at 
the  moment  when  the  Prussians  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  the  pursuit  they  immediately  began  made  the  general 
situation  around  Gitschin  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
Austrians. 

•  Under  renewed  pressure  from  Berlin  Prince  Frederick 
Charles’  main  body  was  also  directed  to  Gitschin,  and  it 
reached  Sobotka  on  the  29th. 

Next  day  the  Austrian  1st  Corps,  severely  shaken,  fell  June  30 
back  with  the  Saxons  and  the  cavalry  division  to  Miletin 
and  Horitz,  continuing  on  July  1  to  Koniggratz.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  entered  Gitschin. 


III.  THE  FIGHTING  AROUND  JOSEFSTADT 

Distribution  of  Forces  on  the  Evening  of  June  26 

Austrians. — The  1st  Reserve  Cavalry  Division  on  this 
day  was  at  Skalitz ;  its  outposts  were  sent  out  to  Kos- 
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teletz  and  Nachod,  but  were  driven  back  again  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  Xth  Corps  reached  Jaromer  and  Schurz,  with  one 
brigade  thrown  out  halfway  to  Trautenau  ;  the  IVth  was 
between  Koniginhof  and  Miletin  ;  the  Vlth  at  Opocno, 
with  outposts  out  to  the  north;  the  Illrd  at  Smiritz  ; 
the  VII Ith  at  Tynist ;  the  Ilnd  with  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry 
Division  at  Senftenberg ;  two  reserve  cavalry  divisions 
at  Hohenmauth  and  Wildenschwerh  Army  headquarters 
were  at  Josefstadt. 

Prussians  {2nd  Army). — The  1st  Corps — kept  back  at 
Landshut,  as  we  saw,  for  service  with  the  2nd  Army — 
moved  down  to  Schomberg  on  the  25th,  and  halted  there 
the  following  day.  On  the  26th  the  Guard  Corps  occupied 
Politz,  between  Braunau  and  Nachod,  and  the  6th  Glatz  ; 
the  5th  stood  about  six  miles  to  the  west  ol  the  latter, 
with  its  advanced  guard  thrown  out  to  Nachod,  from 
which  it  drove  out  some  Austrian  cavalry. 

The  Crown  Prince’s  headquarters  were  with  the  centre 
column  at  Braunau. 

The  Austrian  Vlth  was  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Prussian  5th,  and  the  Austrian  Xth  twenty  miles  from 
the  Prussian  1st. 

In  the  new  situation  brought  about  by  these  move¬ 
ments  on  the  26th,  the  Austrian  army  could  undoubtedly 
have  fallen  in  superior  force  upon  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  if  the  IVth  Corps  had  moved  to  Trautenau,  the 
Xth  to  Kosteletz,  the  Vlth,  Illrd,  V 1 1  Ith,  and  (on  the 
28th)  Ilnd  to  Skalitz.  Benedek,  however,  had  every  reason 
to  think  the  Crown  Prince’s  was  the  weaker  of  the  two 
Prussian  armies,  and  the  easier  to  keep  off.  He  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  this  group.  The  orders  he  issued 
were:  that  the  Vlth  Corps  should  advance  on  the  27th 
from  Opocno  to  Skalitz,  take  up  a  position  there  and 
throw  out  an  advanced  guard  to  Nachod.  I  he  Xth  Corps 
was  to  advance  at  8  a.m.  on  the  same  day  to  I  rautenau, 
also  taking  up  a  position  and  throwing  out  an  advanced 
guard.  Communication  was  to  be  maintained  between 
the  two  by  cavalry. 

These  movements  were  intended  to  cover  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  army  around  Josefstadt,  as  that  deployment 
was  still  incomplete  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  enemy 
were  to  be  attacked  with  all  vigour  wherever  they  showed 
themselves.  Pursuit,  however,  was  not  to  be  pressed 

to°  far*  .  , 

The  IVth  Corps  was  to  remain  where  it  stood,  while 
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the  VII I th  moved  to  Josefstadt  on  the  right  of  it,  and  the 
III r d  to  Miletin  on  its  left.  The  llnd  was  to  advance 
to  Solnitz  and  Josefstadt. 

On  the  Prussian  side,  the  5th  Corps  was  to  move  to 
Nachod  on  the  27th,  and  the  1st  Corps  to  Trautenau,  the 
Guard  to  Eipel  and  Kosteletz,  following  the  1st,  and 
accompanied  by  the  army  headquarters.  The  6th  moved 
southwards — i.e.  away  from  the  enemy — from  Glatz  to 
Habelschwerdt,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  Wildenschwert. 

These  movements  were  bound  to  lead  to  fighting 
between  the  Austrian  Vlth  and  Prussian  5tli  near 
Skalitz,  and  between  the  Austrian  Xth  and  Prussian 
1st  near  Trautenau,  while  the  Prussian  Guard  Corps 
marching  westwards  to  Kosteletz  might  also  come  quite 
close  to  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Austrian  Xth. 

June  27  :  Action  at  Nachod—  The  Prussian  5th  Corps 
under  Steinmetz  threw  out  its  advanced  guard  early  in 
the  day  to  the  plateau  of  Wysokow,  two  and  a  half  miles 
south-west  of  Nachod,  for  the  occupation  of  which  it  was 
a  decisive  point.  The  main  body  bivouacked  at  Nachod. 

Between  8  and  9  a.m.  two  and  a  half  battalions  of  the 
Prussian  advanced  guard  reached  the  Wenzelsberg 
heights,  just  south  of  Wysokow,  and  were  attacked 
soon  alter  by  the  Austrian  Vlth  Corps.  The  latter, 
under  Field-Marshal  Ramming,  was  on  its  way  from 
Opocno  to  Skalitz,  advancing  in  four  columns.  The 
right  column,  Hertwek’s  brigade,  was  advancing  by 
Neustadt  to  Wysokow;  it  left  the  road  which  led  past 
the  Wenzelsberg  heights  straight  against  the  left  flank  of 
the  Prussian  position,  and  then,  finding  those  heights 
were  occupied,  was  compelled  to  attack  from  the  lower 
ground  up  slopes  against  a  raking  fire.  It  was  a  plain 
frontal  attack  in  close  formation,  and  it  failed,  in  spite  of 
the  co-operation  of  a  Jager  battalion  on  the  heights 
against  the  enemy’s  flank.  This  battalion  obtained  a 
footing  there  before  the  Prussians,  but  it  was  neutralised 
by  four  other  battalions  of  the  Prussian  advanced  guard 
which  came  upon  the  scene. 

Meanwhile  the  next  column  on  the  left,  Jonak’s 
brigade,  had  moved  to  the  assistance  of  Hertwek, 
making  another  frontal  attack  to  the  south  of  Wysokow, 
and  the  two  remaining  columns  reached  Skalitz,  and 
were  forthwith  sent  on  to  Wysokow. 

The  result  of  these  combined  efforts  was  that  the 
Austrians  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
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the  Wysokow  plateau,  and  forced  the  Prussians  right 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  Branka  hill,  east  of  Wysokow. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  however,  the  main  body 
of  the  Prussian  5th  Corps  came  up  to  support  its  advanced 
guard.  It  pressed  in  far  superior  numbers  on  the  three 
left  brigades  of  the  Austrians,  one  of  which  was  attacking 
Wysokow  itself.  The  Austrians  (Vlth  Corps)  were 
eventually  compelled  to  evacuate  the  plateau  and  fall 
back  on  Skalitz.  The  Prussians  remained  in  Wysokow 


for  the  night.  A  neighbouring  column,  consisting  of  the 
2nd  Guard  Division,  was  in  Kosteletz,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Steinmetz,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  arrived 
upon  the  battlefield,  promised  to  send  it  to  support  him 
the  following  day. 

Action  at  7 rantenau.— While  the  Austrians  were  suffer¬ 
ing  a  reverse  at  Nachod,  the  Xth  Corps  under  Marshal 
Gablenz  was  fighting  a  victorious  action  against  the 
Prussian  1st  Corps  at  Trautenau.  The  14th  Dragoon 
Regiment  was  already  in  occupation  there  ;  and  Gablenz, 
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in  order  to  anticipate  the  Prussians  in  securing  firm 
possession  of  the  place,  sent  forward  Mondel’s  brigade 
very  early  in  the  day,  while  the  remaining  brigades 
received  orders  to  follow  it  at  8  a.m. 

On  the  other  side,  General  Bonin  had  advanced  from 
Liebau  and  Schomberg  with  the  Prussian  1st  Corps  in 
two  columns,  which  were  to  rejoin  one  another  at  a  village 
(Parschnitz)  three  miles  north-east  of  Trautenau.  Bonin’s 
advanced  guard  had  already  reached  Trautenau,  when, 
about  8  a.m.,  Mondel  appeared  on  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  the  town  and  opened  fire  on  the  Prussians,  who 
were  resting  in  the  market-place  after  their  march.  Bonin 
forthwith  advanced  against  the  heights.  Mondel  repulsed 
the  frontal  attack,  but  as  strong  bodies  of  Prussians  also 
appeared  on  the  right  flank  of  his  brigade,  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  his  main  body. 

General  Bonin  thought  the  fighting  was  at  an  end  ;  so 
much  so  that  about  midday  he  thanked  the  commander 
of  the  1st  Guard  Division,  who  had  come  out  of  his  way 
from  Parschnitz  to  assist  him,  and  the  latter  resumed  his 
march  to  Eipel.  But  about  4  p.m.,  when  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Prussian  1st  Corps  had  reached  Hohenbruck 
and  its  main  body  Trautenau,  the  Austrian  Xth  Corps 
began  a  counter-attack.  I  hree  brigades  deployed  across 
the  main  road  near  Neu-Rognitz,  while  a  fourth 
(Grivichich)  advanced  on  the  right  wing  through  Alt- 
Rognitz  and  drove  the  Prussian  advanced  guard  out  of 
Hohenbruck  on  to  the  heights  around  the  Johanniska- 
pelle,  just  south  of  Trautenau,  where  they  rejoined  their 
main  body.  Even  these  heights,  however,  were  captured 
by  the  Austrians,  mainly  through  the  energetic  inter¬ 
vention  of  Knebel,  who  brought  up  his  reserve  brigade 
on  his  own  initiative  in  support  of  the  others.  "The 
Xth  Corps  occupied  Trautenau,  while  the  Prussian  1st 
fell  back  across  the  frontier  to  Schomberg  and  Liebau, 
which  it  reached — along  with  the  cavalry  brigade — on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  after  a  retreat  which  at  times 
became  a  rout. 

1  he  Guard  Corps  spent  the  night  with  one  division  at 
Eipel  and  the  other  at  Kosteletz.  1  he  6th  Corps  was 
at  Habelschwerdt,  thirty  miles  east  of  Skalitz,  so  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  intervened  in  the  fiehtine: 
on  the  28th.  s 

The  Prussian  needle-gun  asserted  its  superiority  with 
terrible  effect  in  this  fighting  on  the  27th.  In  each  case 
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the  numbers  were  about  equal — 30,000  on  either  side. 
At  Nachod  the  Prussians  lost  1,100  killed  and  wounded 
and  the  Austrians  4,700,  and  at  I  rautenau  the  1  russians 
lost  1,300  against  4,500  Austrians.  1  he  proportion  among 
officers  was  even  more  striking ;  at  Nachod  it  was  19 
Prussian  to  105  Austrian,  and  at  Trautenau  56  Prussian 

to  183  Austrian.  . 

Friediung  says  with  truth  of  the  action  at  1  rautenau, 

“  Seldom  in  military  history  has  it  happened  that  com- 
batants  who  lost  three  or  four  times  as  heavily  as  their 
adversaries  were  yet  victorious.  1  his  alone  shows  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  go  on  fighting  with 
muzzle-loaders  against  the  needle-gun  ;  in  victory  as  well 
as  in  defeat  the  Austrians  always  lost  three  or  four  times 
as  many  men  as  the  Prussians,  while  their  rapidity  of  fire 
was  by  the  same  proportion  less.”  He  goes  on  to  say 
“  It  is  a  greater  triumph  for  the  Austrians  to  have  moved 
victorious  at  Trautenau  than  it  would  have  been  f°r  the 
Prussians,  with  their  superior  weapon,  if  they  had 
conquered.” 


Benedek  at  Josefstadt  heard  the  sound  of  guns  from 
Nachod  in  the  morning  and  from  Trautenau  m  the  after- 
noon  In  obedience  to  the  old-established  rule  and  to 
his  own  soldierly  instinct— though  he  had  to  depart  from 
his  original  plan — he  immediately  sent  the  VUIth  Corps 
from  iSsefstadt  to  Skalitz,  and  the  IVth  from  Komginhof 
to  laromer  to  support  the  Vlth.  As  the  Illrd  and  Ilnd 
were  within  reach  of  Skalitz  and  Hronow,  five  Austrian 
corps  might  have  been  grouped  against  the  Prussian 
Guard  and  5th,  a  strategical  arrangement  that  could not 
have  been  improved  upon.  Unfortunately  Benedek 
allowed  his  further  movements  to  be  decided  by  what  he 
observed  in  person  at  Skalitz.  General  Knsmamch  was 
not  allowed  to  issue  the  orders  that  had  already  been 
drawn  up  for  the  continued  advance  to  Gitschin.  The 
same  evening,  on  receipt  of  an  urgent  message  from 
Gablenz  that  his  right  flank  was  in  danger,  orders  were 
sent  to  the  IVth  Corps  to  throw  forward  two  battalions 
to  Praussnitz,  five  miles  south  ,  of  Trautenau,  and 
Gablenz  himself— in  spite  of  his  victory  at  Trautenau 
was  ordered  to  fall  back  half-way  to  Josefstadt. 


June  28. — Early  in  the  morning  the 
relieved  the  hard-pressed  Vlth  in  its 
position  before  the  Aupa  on  either  side 


VUIth  Corps 
very  exposed 
of  Skalitz,  and 
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about  5  a.m.  the  IVth  Corps  arrived  in  Dolan.  Benedek 
passed  through  there  in  the  forenoon,  amid  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  troops,  on  his  way  to  Skalitz,  where  he 
conferred  with  Ramming  about  the  situation.  In  front 
of  the  Vlllth  Corps  all  was  quiet,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  enemy  might  renew  the  attack  in 
force.  Benedek  inferred  that  the  defeat  of  the  Vlth  Corps 
would  have  no  further  effect  upon  the  general  situation, 
and  that,  as  the  Xth  Corps  had  driven  back  a  Prussian 
corps,  he  could  only  be  opposed  to  weak  forces — two 
more  corps,  at  most.  Under  the  circumstances  he  once 
more  gave  up  the  idea  of  throwing  himself  with  all  his 
strength  upon  the  weak  forces  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and, 
in  an  evil  moment  for  him,  resumed  the  plan  he  had 
worked  upon  until  the  evening  of  the  27th,  of  advancing 
on  Gitschin. 

He  ordered  the  Vlth  to  march  back  immediately  to 
Lanchow,  where  the  IVth  had  stood  the  day  before 
(four  miles  east  of  Miletin),  and  the  Vlllth  to  retreat 
to  Salnei  (three  miles  north-west  of  Josefstadt).  About 
11  a.m.  he  left  Skalitz  and  returned  to  Josefstadt;  the 
same  afternoon  he  issued  the  orders  which  had  been 
prepared  the  previous  evening.  Friedjung  is  right  in 
saying,  “  When  Benedek  turned  his  back  on  Skalitz, 
his  good  fortune  forsook  him.”  The  rare  chance  he  had 
had  of  falling  with  five  army  corps  upon  two  and  a  half 
was  gone. 

Skahtz. — At  the  same  time  when  the  Austrian 
Vlllth  Corps  received  orders  to  retreat  from  Skalitz  to  Action 
Salnei,  the  Prussian  17th  Infantry  Brigade  had  already  AT 
been  thrown  forward  to  the  Schafberg,  a  hill  about  a 
mile  north-west  of  Wysokow,  while  the  main  body  of 
its  corps— the  5th— stood  ready  for  action  on  the  road 
from  Wysokow  to  Skalitz,  waiting  for  its  marching- 
orders.  Stein metz  was  keeping  back  those  orders  until 
he  was  rejoined  by  the  2nd  Guard  Division. 

Archduke  Leopold,  who  was  in  command  of  the  VUIth 
Corps,  had  not  yet  issued  his  own  orders  for  the  retreat 
when  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian  brigade  on  the 
Schafberg  fell  upon  an  Austrian  battalion  which  was 
thrown  forward  in  the  Fasanerie  woods,  and  drove  it 

aVttt  yereupon>  shortly  after  midday,  two  brigades  of 
tne  Vlllth,  which  had  not  yet  received  their  orders  to 
I  retreat,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  approach  of  the 
russian  right  wing  on  their  flank,  however,  brought 
hem  to  a  halt  ;  and  as  they  were  almost  immediately 
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recalled  to  rejoin  their  corps,  the  continued  advance  of 
the  Prussians  compelled  them  and  another  brigade  on 
the  Austrian  right  flank,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been 
attacked  by  the  Prussian  main  body,  to  execute  a  retreat 
in  which  they  lost  heavily.  They  fell  back  through 
Skalitz  towards  Schweinschadel,  where  the  IVth  Corps 
was  in  position  to  support  the  Villth.  The  Prussian 
5th  Corps  spent  the  night  at  Skalitz.  According  to 
plans  made  out  on  the  22nd,  it  was  to  have  been  at 
Gradlitz  by  the  28th.  This  it  could  not  do  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  had  completely  defeated  two  Austrian 


army  corps. 

Actions  at  Ncu-Rognitz ,  Bnrkersdorf  \  and  Rudersdorj . — 
On  the  same  day — the  28th — the  Prussian  Guard  Corps 


advanced  at  an  early  hour  from  Eipel  to  Keule  and  I 
Praussnitz,  which  lie  south  of  I  rautenau  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  Josefstadt.  The  evening  before,  the  Crown  i 
Prince  and  Blumenthal  had  returned  to  the  2nd  Guaid 
Division  from  the  battlefield  of  Wysokow  (Nachod), 
waiting — in  vain — for  news  of  the  1st  Corps.  In  this  1 
state  of  uncertainty  they  decided  to  send  no  additional! 
support  to  the  5th  Corps,  but  instead  to  press  on  with 
the  whole  Guard  Corps  to  Koniginhof,  their  appointed 
destination  for  the  28th,  and  in  this  wa}7  perhaps  to  take 

some  pressure  off  the  1st  Corps. 

t  he  departure  of  the  main  body  from  Eipel  was  madei 
with  considerable  hesitation,  for  on  the  strength  01 
rumours  that  the  Austrians  were  approaching,  the  1st 
Division  of  the  corps  took  up  a  defensive  position. 


Sketch  No.  17  showing  relative  positions  of  places  around  Gitschin. 
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the  meantime  the  advanced  guard  had  come  into  conflict 
near  Burkersdorf  with  the  leading  brigade  (Knebel’s)  of 
the  Austrian  Xth  Corps,  on  its  way  back  from  Trautenau 
to  Keule.  As  the  fighting  had,  up  to  1 1  a.m.,  not  led  to  the 
clearing  of  the  line  of  retreat,  and  reports  came  in  of  the 
advance  of  further  strong  bodies  from  Eipel,  Marshal 
Gablenz  directed  the  two  other  brigades  which  had  just 
come  in  from  Neu-Rognitz  westwards  to  Pilnikau.  The 
4th  Brigade  (Grivichich)  was  not  informed  of  this  change 
of  direction ;  and  as  it  fell  back  through  Alt-Rognitz,  on 
the  east  of  the  main  road,  it  came  upon  the  2nd  Division 
of  the  Prussian  Guard  Corps  near  Rudersdorf  about 
midday.  The  Austrians  attacked  vigorously,  but  were 
surrounded,  and  only  managed  with  great  difficulty  and 
heavy  losses  to  fight  their  way  through,  partly  to  Pilnikau, 
partly  to  Josefstadt.  The  main  body  of  the  Xth  Corps 
encamped  that  night  at  Neuschloss,  behind  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Prussian  Guard  Corps  at  Burkersdorf  and 
Neu-Rognitz.  The  Prussian  1st  Corps  assembled  at 
Schomberg. 

Arrangements  for  the  29 th. — Information  about  the 
reverses  to  the  VUIth  and  Xth  Corps  reached  the 
Austrian  headquarters  the  same  afternoon  (28th),  but 
not  in  detail.  The  orders  that  had  just  been  issued  were 
left  unaltered.  Four  army  corps — the  Illrd,  VI 1 1  th, 
Vlth,  and  Ilnd — were  to  advance  to  Gitschin  in  support 
of  the  1st  Corps  and  the  Saxons  ;  the  Xth  and  IVth 
were  to  remain  at  Josefstadt  for  the  present,  and  keep 
off  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  but  eventually  to  follow 
the  others.  The  Illrd  Corps  was  to  be  at  Chotech  on 
the  29th,  with  advanced  guard  at  Gitschin,  the  Vlth  to 
be  at  Falgendorf,  the  VUIth  at  Miletin,  and  the  Ilnd  at 
Lanchow.  The  whole  army  was  to  be  assembled  at 
Gitschin  on  the  30th.  This  was  the  movement  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  365),  prompted  the  (fifth) 
order  sent  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  to  hold  firmly 
on  to  Gitschin. 

Of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince’s  forces  the  Guard 
and  5th  Corps  were,  on  the  29th,  to  reach  Koniginhof 
and  Gradlitz  (the  points  originally  laid  down  for  the 
28th),  while  the  1st  was  to  follow  to  Praussnitz-Keule, 
and  the  6th  to  Skalitz. 

June  29. — Benedek,  who  was  in  Josefstadt,  only  heard 
during  the  night  of  the  28th-29th  and  the  following 
morning  that  the  VUIth  and  Xth  Corps  had  been 
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totally  defeated.  He  and  his  staff  now  began  to  see 
that  the  advance  to  Gitschin  was  impracticable.  Instead, 
they  found  themselves  threatened  on  two  sides  by  the 
Prussian  Crown  Prince’s  army,  and  accordingly  altered 
the  orders  for  the  29th  so  as  to  place  the  army  in 
position  on  the  Koniginhof-Dubenetz  plateau  (south  of 
Koniginhof),  with  the  Elbe  in  front  of  it,  to  defend  the 
roads  out  of  the  valley  below.  It  was  now  that  Benedek 
conceived  the  idea  of  standing  on  the  defensive  and 
occupying  his  famous  position.  The  new  orders  reached 
the  different  corps  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when 
they  were  all  already  under  way;  many  had  to  turn 
back;  and  a  portion  of  the  Vlth  Corps  became  mixed 
up  with  some  columns  of  the  Xth,  which  was  marching 
back  from  Neuschloss  to  Jaromer  and  Dubenetz.  1  he 
left  flank  guard  of  the  latter— the  6th  Regiment— was  still 
in  Koniginhof  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Prussian 
Guard  Corps,  which  had  left  Burkersdorf  at  midday, 
arrived  there.  The  regiment  was  driven  across  the  Elbe 
up  the  steep  heights  of  the  Liebtal,  to  the  south-west 
of  the  town,  and  the  Prussian  batteries  were  brought 
up;  but  only  an  ineffective  cannonade  went  on  until 

about  7  p.m. 

Simultaneously  an  action  was  fought  at  Schwein- 
schadel,  north-east  of  Josefstadt.  The  Prussian  5th 
Corps,  marching  from  Skalitz  to  Gradlitz,  did  not  set 
out  until  the  afternoon;  and  in  order  if  possible  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Austrian  IVth  Corps,  which 
stood  facing  it  near  Schweinschadel,  a  strong  column 
went  by  Zlich  and  Miskoles,  a  weaker  one  round  by 
Trzebesow,  and  from  there  to  Miskoles  also.  Before 
Chwalkowitz  (east  of  Gradlitz)  the  column  came  under 
lire  from  the  IVth  Corps.  General  Kirchbach  thereupon 
immediately  advanced  against  the  latter  from  Trzebesow, 
and  in  so  doing  came  upon  the  Austrian  37th  Regiment 
at  Schweinschadel.  The  IVth  Corps,  which  had  orders 
to  avoid  any  engagement,  left  this  regiment  unprotected, 
and  it  was  consequently  defeated.  General  Steinmetz, 
however,  called  back  Kirchbach,  and  continued  his 
jYj^i*(2h,  reaching  his  destination  late  in  the  evening. 
Of  the  other  Prussian  corps  in  rear,  the  1st  reached 
Praussnitz  and  the  6th  arrived  in  Skalitz,  also  late  in 

the  evening.  . 

The  Austrian  staff  had  watched  an  ineffectual  can¬ 
nonade  of  the  Ilnd  Corps  against  Gradlitz  in  the 
morning,  from  the  heights  of  Salnei,  and  had  then 
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ridden  on  to  Dubenetz ;  there  intelligence  was  received 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  actions  that  had 
been  fought  that  afternoon  at  Schweinschadel  and 
Koniginhof. 

The  net  result  of  this  day’s  operations  was  very  dis¬ 
couraging  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view.  Of  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  the  Illrd  Corps  stood  about 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Miletin,  the  Vlth  and  Xth 
on  the  heights  of  the  Liebtal  (south-west  of  Koniginhof), 
the  VII Ith  at  Lanchow  and  Dubenetz,  the  Ilnd  at 
Salnei,  the  IVth  at  Jaromer.  Since  June  17  almost  all 
the  corps  had  been  advancing  continuously;  the  Vlth 
and  VIII th  had  marched  over  120  miles  in  13  days 
without  a  single  day’s  rest,  and  in  the  closest  formation. 
General  Schlichting  describes  the  whole  movement  from 
Olrnutz  to  Josefstadt  as  an  astonishing  achievement  in 
marching,  which  testified  both  to  the  iron  will  of  the 
leader  and  the  marching  powers  of  the  troops.  In 
addition  to  the  marching  came  the  battles  of  June  27 
and  28,  and  all  the  movements  to  and  fro  on  the  29th. 
Small  wonder  that  signs  of  extreme  fatigue  and  over¬ 
exertion  began  to  appear. 

Benedek  took  these  conditions  into  account  when  lie 
ordered  that  the  troops  should  rest  on  the  30th.  Only  June 
a  few  small  movements  were  made  to  improve  the 
Austrian  position  on  the  heights  of  Liebtal,  Siboyed, 
and  Salnei,  between  Josefstadt  and  Koniginhof. 

In  connection  with  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  of 
advancing  to  Gitschin,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony  (the  sixth,  quoted  on  p.  365)  telling 
him  to  “endeavour  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Miletin  without 
allowing  himself  to  become  involved  in  serious  fighting 
against  superior  forces.”  These  orders  were  received 
in  Gitschin  at  the  most  unfortunate  moment  possible, 
and — as  we  have  already  seen — were  carried  out  in  an 
equally  unfortunate  way,  without  any  regard  to  the 
actual  situation. 

June  30. — Early  on  the  30th  Benedek  also  heard  about 
the  reverses  around  Gitschin.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  1st  Corps — very  much  shaken — and  the  Saxons 
,  rejoined  the  main  army  at  Miletin  and  Horitz ;  then, 
it  is  true,  the  Austrians  were  very  well  united.  But 
four  corps  (the  Vlth,  V 1 1  Ith,  Xth,  and  1st),  or  more 
than  half  their  entire  force,  had  suffered  severely.  It 
was  known  at  headquarters  that  the  smaller  half  of  the 
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Prussian  forces  was  just  opposite,  at  Koniginhof  and 
Gradlitz,  and  the  larger  at  Gitschin,  only  fifteen  miles 
distant  on  the  left  flank,  marching  against  the  almost 
entirely  exposed  line  of  retreat  of  the  Austrians.  T.  here 
could  be  no  question  of  accepting  battle  in  its  present 
position ;  so,  with  a  view  to  directly  covering  the  road 
to  Koniggratz,  orders  were  issued  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  30th  for  a  retreat  the  following  day  to  a  position 
to  the  north-west  of  that  small  fortress. 

The  King  of  Prussia  left  Berlin  to  join  his  army  on  the 
30th.  Two  days  earlier  he  had  heard  about  the  fighting 
at  Trautenau  and  Wysokow  (Nachod),  and  he  had  very 
strongly  urged  Prince  k  rederick  Charles  to  advance 
with  ‘  all  energy  to  Gitschin  in  order  to  relieve  the 
2nd  Army,  which,  he  pointed  out,  was  in  a  critical 
position,  in  spite  of  a  series  of  successes.  Just  before 
starting  he  received  further  tidings  of  the  Prussian 
victories  at  Skalitz  and  Burkersdorf.  This  was  followed 
by  news  of  the  action  at  Gitschin,  whereupon  the  King 
telegraphed  orders  that  the  1st  Army  should  advance 
without  a  pause  towards  Koniggratz,  while  the  2nd 
Army  remained  in  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Elbe,  in  readiness  to  advance  through  Koniginhof 
and  join  the  1st  Army.  When  these  orders  were 
received,  the  Prussian  forces  were  distributed  thus . 
3rd  Corps  in  and  to  the  east  of  Gitschin,  with  two 
divisions  thrown  out  southwards  to  Milicowes,  the 
2nd  west  of  Gitschin,  the  Elbe  Army  stretching  back 
from  Libau  and  Rokitau  to  Jungbunzlau.  The  2nd 
Army  had  the  1st  Corps  at  Pilnikau,  the  Guard  Corps 
at  Koniginhof,  the  5th  at  Gradlitz,  the  6th  at  Brzitz, 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  5th. 

l  1  *  ^  *  .  "l 

complaining  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  difficulties  with 
supplies ;  it  had  advanced  too  closely  massed. 

IV.  RETREAT  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY  ;  BATTLE  OF 

KONIGGRATZ 

On  July  1,  early  in  the  day,  the  Austrian  army  began 
its  retreat,  marching  in  four  columns.  The  same  evening, 
after  an  exhausting  march  of  over  twelve  miles,  the  main 
body  reached  the  hills  behind  the  Bistritz,  forming  a 
semicircle  around  Koniggratz  on  the  line  Prim-Lipa- 
Nedelist-Lochenitz.  It  was  partly  in  battle  formation. 
In  first  line  came  the  Saxons  and  the  Xth  Corps  on  the 
left;  then,  straight  across  the  Horitz  road,  the  Illrd; 
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finally,  facing  more  to  the  north,  the  IVth  and  Ilnd. 

In  second  line,  the  1st,  Vlth,  and  VUIth  Corps;  in 
third  line,  the  cavalry  divisions. 

The  Prussians  had  not  followed  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
not  even  aware  of  the  Austrian  retreat,  although  they 
had  15  squadrons  of  cavalry  along  their  front.  Of  their  [See 
2nd  Army  the  1st  Corps  only  advanced  a  short  way  Sketches 
across  the  Elbe  to  Neustadt  and  Praussnitz  (five  miles  Nos-  16 
north  of  Miletin) ;  the  Guard  Corps  occupied  Daubrawitz  and  l7] 
(three  miles  due  east  of  Miletin),  the  5th  remained 
at  Schurz,  the  6th  at  Gradlitz,  and  headquarters  at 
Koniginhof.  Of  the  1st  Army,  which  was  acting  on 
Moltke’s  telegraphic  orders  of  the  30th,  the  3rd  Corps 
reached  Dobes  and  Miletin,  with  two  divisions  thrown 
forward  to  Horitz  and  Gross-Jerich ;  the  2nd  reached 
Aujezd  and  Wostromer,  the  Elbe  Army  Jicinowes  and 
Hochweseli  (the  latter  five  miles  south  of  Gitschin),  and 
headquarters  Kamenich  (fifteen  miles  north  of  Gitschin). 

The  Prussian  army  headquarters  were  at  Sichrow  first, 
then  at  Gitschin. 

Benedek  arrived  in  Koniggratz  at  midday  on  July  1. 

He  was  profoundly  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  27th, 

28th,  and  29th,  which  convinced  him  that  the  troops  he 
had  so  often  led  to  victory  could  do  nothing  against  the 
enemy’s  breech-loading  guns,  and  was  also  still  weighed 
down  by  the  dangers  of  the  retreat,  which  was  even  now 
not  completed.  Convinced  that  the  four  corps  he  had 
still  intact— the  IVth,  Illrd,  Ilnd,  and  Saxons— were  too 
weak  to  defeat  the  enemy,  but  might  be  of  considerable 
use  towards  obtaining  good  terms,  he  implored  the 
Emperor  to  conclude  peace.  The  answer  came  back, 
however,  “  Peace  impossible.” 

He  accordingly  reconnoitred  the  positions  on  the  July  1 
Bistritz.  As  he  found  the  army  was  now  out  of  extreme 
danger,  and  noticed,  in  the  course  of  a  ride  through  the 
encampments  next  day,  that  the  troops  were  in  high 
spirits  and  eager  for  battle,  he  also  gave  up  the  idea°of 
retreating  further  through  Pardubitz.  Pie  felt  no  doubt 
that  the  army,  united  at  last,  firmly  based,  and  well 
provided  for,  would  do  its  duty  thoroughly,  whereas  if 
the  retreat  were  continued,  the  impression  created  by 
the  Prussian  needle-guns  might  tell  still  further  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  troops;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
accept  battle  on  the  3rd.  The  position  from  Hradek 
through  Lipa  to  the  Trotina  stream  was  by  no  means  a 
strong  one,  least  of  all  for  such  a  large  army ;  nor  was 
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it  described  as  such  in  the  staff  maps  and  books.  Only 
the  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  it,  from  the  hills  between 
Langenhof,  Lipa,  and  Maslowed  down  to  Sadowa  and 
the  Bistritz,  offered  fine  positions  for  artillery,  while 
even  this  portion  of  the  field  was  not  favourable  to 
infantry  fighting.  The  Hola  and  Swiep  woods  were  in 
front  ;  the  left  flank  had  no  clearly  marked  feature,  and 
on  the  right  was  a  valley  which  ran  down  to  the  Elloe  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  and  was  consequently  bad  for 
the  defence.  Beyond  this  valley  came  the  commanding 


heights  of  Horenowes.  Benedek  allowed  a  few  defensive 
works  to  be  constructed  ;  and  as,  towards  evening,  the 
reports  sent  in  by  cavalry  patrols  made  it  appear  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  enemy  would  attack  next  day,  he  prepared 
a  plan  of  battle,  the  general  idea  of  which  was  that  in 
case  of  attack  the  army  would  be  drawn  up  across  the 
main  road  from  Horitz  to  Koniggratz,  on  an  arc  of  about 
eight  miles  running  from  south-west  to  north-east. 

On  the  Prussian  side,  the  Elbe  Army  and  the  2nd  Army 
were  drawn  closer  together  on  the  2nd  ;  the  former  en¬ 
camped  that  night  between  Smidar  and  Hochweseli. 
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The  ist  and  2nd  Armies  were  stationary  in  the  same 
positions  as  the  day  before.  Moltke  conjectured  that  the 
Austrian  army  was  behind  the  Elbe  between  Koniggratz 
and  Josefstadt,  and  on  that  assumption  he  issued  orders 
early  on  the  2nd  that  the  Elbe  Army  should  press  on 
next  day  through  Chlumetz  towards  Pardubitz,  while  the 
ist  Army  closed  up  between  Horitz  and  Neu-Bydzow 
and  attacked  in  superior  force  any  detachments  that 
might  still  be  found  out  in  that  direction.  Of  the 
2nd  Army,  the  1st  Corps  was  to  advance  at  the  same 
time  to  Burglitz,  facing  Josefstadt,  in  order  to  cover  a 
flank  movement  to  the  right  which  the  2nd  Army  was  to 
make  on  the  4th.  Eventually,  however,  the  Crown  Prince 
was  to  advance  east  of  Josefstadt  against  Koniggratz  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  outposts  had  reported  from 
Cerekwitz  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  strong  columns  July  1 
of  Austrian  troops  had  fallen  back  to  Lipa  and  that  large 
camps  were  visible  there.  Next  day  this  was  verified  by 
reconnaissance,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  decided 
to  attack  these  forces.  He  requested  the  2nd  Army  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack,  but  Blumenthal  could  not  accede 
at  once.  Moltke,  however,  took  up  the  same  line  as 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
2nd  Army  to  advance  against  the  right  flank  of  the  three 
Austrian  cprps  (so  stated,  though  incorrectly,  in  the 
01  dei)  which  were  observed  to  be  at  Eipa,  and  were  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  marching  against  the  ist  Army.  This  order 
was  received  in  Koniginhof  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  July  3 
and  although  it  could  not  be  carried  out  literally  in  every 
case,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  for  battle 
on  the  following  day.  Moltke  expected  the  Crown  Prince 
to  come  on  the  scene  about  midday,  but  he  did  not  actually 
appear  until  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Jnly  3-  — The  opposing  forces  were  about  225,000  battle 
Prussians  against  220,000  Austrians  and  Saxons,  with  ofKonig- 
about  400  guns  on  each  side,  gradually  brought  into  ?RATZ’ 
action  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  The  Prussian  istJi8663’ 
Army  was  ready  for  action  at  2  a.m.,  but  it  did  not 
advance  until  four  hours  later  from  Horitz  to  Sadowa. 

,  The  8th  Division  was  leading,  followed  by  the  3rd 
Corps.  About  4,000  yards  to  the  left  came  the  7th 
Division;  on  the  right,  to  the  south  of  the  high-road, 
the  2nd  Corps.  The  Cavalry  Corps  followed  through 
Petrowicz  to  keep  communication  open  between  the 
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Elbe  and  1st  Armies.  The  Elbe  Army  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  Nechanitz  between  7  and  9  a.m. 

About  7  a.m.  the  8th  Division  appeared  before  the 
Austrian  advanced  troops  at  Stracow  and  Dub,  and  the 
latter  fell  back  to  the  Bistritz.  From  8  a.m.  the  8th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  3rd  Corps  began  to  deploy  for  battle  at  Sadowa, 
and  the  2nd  Corps  to  the  south  of  them,  while  the 
7th  Division  advanced  through  Benatek,  to  the  north  of 
the  high-road  to  Koniggratz.  As  soon  as  the  Elbe  Army 
reported  that  it  had  established  itself  at  Nechanitz,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  then  on  the  heights  by  Dub, 
issued  orders— soon  after  8  a.m.— to  the  1st  Army  to 
force  the  line  of  the  Bistritz. 

Only  about  this  time  did  the  Austrian  corps  begin  to 
take  up  the  positions  appointed  for  them  in  the  event  of 
an  attack.  In  the  centre  the  lllrd  Corps  occupied  the 
Lipa-Chlum  hill,  with  its  advanced  troops  thrown  out  to 
Sadowa  and  the  Swiep  Forest.  The  Xth  Corps  occupied 
Upper  and  Lower  Dohaliczka  and  Mokrowous  on  the 
Bistritz,  while  its  main  body  and  artillery  deployed  at 
Langenhof.  Still  further  to  the  left  came  the  Saxon 
Corps,  but  not  where  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  on 
the  heights  by  the  banks  of  the  Bistritz  ;  instead  of  that, 
it  was  leaving  the  defiles  of  Hradek  open,  and — with 
Benedek’s  consent— taking  up  a  position  around  Problus 
and  Nieder-Prim.  The  1st  Light  Cavalry  Division  de¬ 
ployed  at  Ober-Prim,  and  the  VUIth  Corps  —  about 
9  a.m.— behind  the  Saxons,  at  Problus  and  Charbusitz. 

On  the  right  wing  the  IVth  Corps  was  in  position 
between  Chlum  and  Nedelist  about  8  a.m.  During  the 
next  two  hours,  however,  it  advanced  across  the  trenches 
there  towards  Maslowed,  partly  to  obtain  a  better  field 
of  view,  and  partly  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  more  effective 
assistance  to  Brandenstein’s  brigade,  which  was  divided 
between  Maslowed  and  the  Swiep  forest,  and  had  just 
been  attacked  there  by  the  7th  Prussian  Division  under 
Fransecky.  About  the  same  time  the  Ilnd  Corps,  in  its 
appointed  position  between  Nedelist  and  the  Elbe,  threw 
out  three  brigades  to  the  heights  of  Horenowes,  leaving 
only  one  at  Lochenitz.  Behind  these,  near  Nedelist, 
came  the  2nd  Light  Cavalry  Division.  Both  the  IVth 
and  Ilnd  Corps  soon  moved  further  forward  to  the 
left,  as  the  fighting  in  the  Swiep  Forest  became  more 
fierce. 

Of  the  general  reserve  the  Vlth,  and  to  the  left  of  it 
the  1st,  marched  to  the  east  of  Langenhof  and  south-east 
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of  Lipa,  in  line  with  Chlum  ;  behind  them  the  1st  and  July  3 
3rc^  Reserve  Cavalry  Divisions,  and  the  2nd  at  Briza. 

from  8.30  to  about  11  a.m.  the  Prussian  8th  Division 
and  2nd  Corps  had  been  working  their  way  into  Sadowa, 
the  Hola  Forest,  and  to  the  south  of  there;  but  all 
attempts  to  press  on  to  the  heights  of  Lipa  and  Langenhof 
failed,  even  when — towards  midday — the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  3rd  Corps  joined  in  with  them.  About  this 
time  also  the  Prussian  7th  Division  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  8th,  which  had  advanced  into  the  Swiep  Forest,  were 
driven  back  upon  Benatek  by  the  IVth  and  Ilnd  Austrian 
Corps ;  so  that  towards  midday  all  the  six  Austrian 
corps  in  first  line  stood  in  one  almost  straight  line  from 
Prim  through  Lipa  to  Horenowes,  facing  west.  The 
important  heights  of  Horenowes  were  consequently  no 
longer  in  front,  but  on  the  right  flank,  of  the  IVth  and 
Ilnd  Austrian  Corps,  and  the  road  down  by  Racitz  and 
Sendracitz,  in  rear  of  the  Austrian  right  flank,  was 
almost  entirely  uncovered. 

It  was  from  this  very  direction,  however,  that  the 
columns  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  army  now  came  on  the 
scene.  Moltke’s  orders  had  reached  the  2nd  Army  at 
4  a.m.,  and  the  Crown  Prince’s  marching  orders  were 
issued  an  hour  later.  The  6th  Corps  was  already  on  its 
way  to  Josefstadt ;  it  now  turned  towards  Welchow  and 
on  from  there  to  Racitz,  where  it  arrived  about  n  a.m. 

The  centre  column,  consisting  of  the  Guard  followed  by 
the  Vth  Corps,  advanced  through  Dubenetz  to  Chote- 
borek  and  Horenowes.  About  11  a.m.  they  arrived 
before  the  hills,  which  had  been  visible  from  a  great 
distance  ;  the  Guard  Corps  opened  fire  with  80  guns 
upon  the  40  which  the  Austrian  Ilnd  Corps  had  in 
action  there,  compelling  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  weak 
forces  that  were  with  them,  to  evacuate  the  heights. 
Towards  2  p.m.  the  leading  Prussian  troops  appeared 
at  Maslowed,  while  the  6th  Corps  reached  Sendracitz, 
also  meeting  with  practically  no  resistance. 

The  Prussian  1st  Corps  formed  the  right  wing  column. 

It  only  started  for  Burglitz  about  9  a.m.  ;  then,  however, 
it  continued  the  advance  to  Chlum,  arriving  there  to  find 
the  Guard,  which  had  entered  Chlum  at  3  p.m.,  hotly 
|,  engaged  with  the  Austrian  reserves. 

Shortly  before  midday  reports  reached  Benedek  from 
the  fortress  of  Josefstadt  that  strong  hostile  columns 
were  advancing  through  Welchow  and  Dubenetz.  He 
thereupon  sent  orders  to  the  IVth  and  Ilnd  Corps  to 
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fall  back  upon  their  original  positions  at  the  entrench¬ 
ments  between  Chlum,  Nedelist,  and  Lochenitz.  At  the 
same  time  he  himself  led  his  general  reserve  closer  up 
to  Lipa  and  gave  them  orders — which,  unfortunate^, 
were  not  carried  out  at  once — to  advance  against  the 
Prussian  centre,  which  had  been  perceptibly  shaken  by 
the  fire  of  160  Austrian  guns  at  Langenhof.  The  five 
Prussian  divisions  posted  opposite  Lipa,  and  closely 
massed  upon  a  front  of  7,500  yards,  had  already  begun 
in  part  to  retreat  to  the  Bistritz,  some  battalions  had 
even  passed  the  King’s  point  of  observation  in  their 
flight,  and  the  3rd  Corps  had  begun  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  retreat  out  of  the  Hola  Forest,  when  at 
length,  towards  3  p.m.,  the  intervention  of  the  Crown 
Prince  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

With  the  repulse  of  the  Austrian  attack  on  the  Bistritz 
vanished  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  victory  at  least  over 
the  1  st  Prussian  Army,  or  at  any  rate  of  falling  gloriousl}’ 
in  a  fine  offensive  movement. 

We  have  already  made  allusion  to  the  orders  issued 
to  the  Austrian  IVth  and  Ilnd  Corps  to  fall  back  upon 
the  line  Chlum-Lochenitz.  In  accordance  with  these 
orders,  those  two  corps  had  begun  soon  after  midday  to 
withdraw  from  the  Swiep  Forest  by  brigades  and 
regiments  when,  towards  1  p.m.,  the  heights  of  Hore- 
nowes  and  Sendracitz  were  lost.  Thus  threatened  in 
flank,  the  Ilnd  Corps  continued  its  retreat  without  a 
halt  to  the  Elbe  and  across  it,  whilst  of  the  IVth  Corps 
also,  only  portions  were  able  to  get  into  position  in  the 
trenches  at  Nedelist  along  with  the  reserve  artillery  of 
the  army.  Advancing  across  the  space  of  about  four 
miles  between  the  Swiep  woods  and  the  Elbe,  through 
cornfields  and  cultivation  grown  so  high  as  to  conceal 
the  movements  of  troops,  and  in  misty  weather  which 
further  assisted  concealment,  detached  groups  of  the 
Prussian  Guard  Corps,  most  of  them  in  column  of  route, 
worked  their  way  in  between  the  troops  of  the  IVth 
and  Ilnd  Austrian  Corps  and  to  the  entrenchments  as 
far  as  Chlum.  The  troops  holding  that  point  were 
taken  by  surprise.  In  the  same  way  detachments  of 
the  6th  Prussian  Corps  reached  Nedelist  without  further 
fighting,  and  later  on  Sweti  and  Wsestar  on  the  high¬ 
road,  while  fierce  fighting  was  in  progress  at  Lipa  and 
Chlum.  There  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  reserve 
advanced  to  the  attack — first  the  reserves  of  the  Illrd 
Corps,  then  the  whole  of  the  Vlth,  and  finally  the  1st — 
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inclining  to  the  right  in  close-pressed  masses,  with  theJuly3 
intention  of  recapturing  Chlum  and  Rosberitz  ;  but  they 
were  beaten  back  every  time  in  their  heroic  efforts  by 
the  deadly  breech-loading  weapons  of  the  new  defenders. 

At  4  p.m.  Benedek  was  compelled  to  issue  orders  for 
a  retreat,  which  the  left  wing  of  the  army  had  already 
begun.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  had  occupied 
the  ridges  between  Problus  and  Prim  with  his  main 
body  about  11  a.m.  ;  an  hour  later  he  was  attacked  by 
the  advanced  guard  and  15th  Division  of  the  Elbe  Army, 
which  had  reached  Nechanitz  at  9  a.m.  and  advanced 
against  him  up  the  valley  that  ran  eastwards  from  there. 

He  took  the  offensive,  but  could  do  very  little  to  clear 
his  position  ;  and  about  2.30  p.m.  he  began  to  evacuate 
Problus.  This  evacuation  occurred  simultaneously  with 
an  attack  at  3  p.m.  by  the  Prussian  1 6th  Division  from 
Popowicz,  and  the  combined  movement  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Saxons  and  the  Vlllth  Corps  to  take 
up  any  more  positions  in  the  forests  there. 

The  operations  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Reserve  Cavalry 
Divisions  around  Langenhof  and  Stresetitz,  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  army,  and  the 
renewed  efforts  of  the  latter  around  Stosser  and  Plotist, 
covered  the  Austrian  retreat  from  the  battlefield. 

About  6.30  p.m.  Moltke  issued  an  order  from  Wsesthr  : 

“  To-morrow  will  be  a  general  day  of  rest.  The  2nd 
Army  will  place  outposts  towards  Josefstadt,  and  the 
1st  Army  towards  Koniggratz.”  Thus  there  was  no 
pursuit  either  on  the  3rd  or  the  4th.  Moltke,  who  was 
suffering  from  fever,  returned  to  Gitschin,  and  the  King 
to  Horitz.  The  magnitude  of  the  victory  was  not  fully 
realised  by  the  Prussians  until  the  4th,  nor  the  fact  that  July  4 
they  had  fought  against  the  entire  Austrian  army. 


V.  RETREAT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ARMY  TO  OLMUTZ  ;  CON¬ 
CENTRATION  OF  ALL  THE  AUSTRIAN  FORCES  ON  THE 
DANUBE  NEAR  VIENNA 

During  the  evening  of  July  3  the  Austrian  Northern 
Army  retreated  partly  into  Koniggratz,  partly  across  the 
Elbe,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  town,  and  then 
continued  its  retreat  through  Tynist,  Hohenmauth,  and 
Mahr.-Triibau  to  Olmiitz.  Only  the  1st  Light  and  3rd 
Reserve  Cavalry  Divisions,  formed  into  a  cavalry  corps, 
fell  back  on  an  extended  front  straight  to  Vienna.  The 
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Xth  Corps  was  also  sent  on — by  railway — to  Vienna, 
to  occupy  the  bridge-head  at  Floridsdorf,  and  to  protect 
the  capital. 

The  Prussian  army  rested  on  the  battlefield  on  the  4th, 
and  next  day  it  was  again  divided.  The  2nd  Army  was  to 
cross  the  Elbe  to  the  north  of  Pardubitz,  the  1st  Army 
at  Pardubitz,  and  the  Elbe  Army  at  Kolin  ;  all  were  then 
to  march  on  Vienna  through  Hohenmauth,  Chrudim, 
and  Caslau.  The  Landwehr  Division  of  the  Guard 
occupied  Prague.  When  Moltke  heard  on  the  6th  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army  had  fallen  back  to 
Olmutz,  he  let  the  Prussian  2nd  Army  follow  it  alone, 
while  the  1st  and  Elbe  Armies  continued  their  advance 
against  the  Austrian  capital  through  Brunn  and  Znaim. 


Distribution  of  Forces  about  the  Middle  of  July 


Austrian. — When  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Koniggratz 
became  known,  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  Southern 
Army  (Vth  and  JXth  Corps)  was  drawn  in  to  Vienna, 
partly  through  the  Tyrol,  partly  through  Styria.  On 
July  13  Archduke  Albert  arrived  in  Vienna  with 
Marshal  John,  and  assumed  supreme  command  of  all 
the  forces.  About  this  time  they  stood  thus  : 


The  Northern  Army  around  Olmutz  .  .  100,000 

The  Saxon  and  Illrd  Corps  retreating  from 

Olmutz  to  Vienna  .  .  .  40,000 

The  1  st  and  3rd  Reserve  Cavalry  Divisions 
retreating  from  Briinn  to  Vienna^  now 
on  the  Thaya  between  Pohrlitz,  Gruss- 
bach,  and  Prossmeritz  ....  5>o°° 

The  Xth  Army  Corps  at  Vienna  (leaving 

Mondel’s  brigade  at  Lundenburg)  .  .  15,000 

The  Vth  and  iXth  Corps  marching  from 

Venice  to  Vienna . 60,000 


In  all  . 


220,000 


Forty  thousand  more  were  garrisoning  Olmutz,  Cracow, 
Josefstadt,  Theresienstadt,  and  Koniggratz  ;  10,000  stood 
in  the  Tyrol,  under  General  Kuhn;  the  Vllth  Corps, 
30,000  strong,  under  Marshal  Maroichich  on  the  Isonzo; 
io|oooin  Dalmatia;  and  40,000  in  the  Venetian  fortresses — 
Venice,  Verona,  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Legnago;  making 
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a  grand  total  of  about  350,000,  not  including  irregular 
troops  and  other  levies. 

The  bridge-head  at  Vienna  consisted  of  a  line  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  14  miles  long,  with  30  batteries  and  earthworks 
which  ran  in  a  circle  from  the  Bisamberg  hills  to  Lobau 
island.  Within  this  circle  two  bridge-heads  at  Floridsdorf 
and  Stadlau,  with  14  fortified  works  between  them,  covered 
the  bridges  over  the  Danube,  principally  the  Floridsdorf 
road  and  railway  bridges,  and  the  permanent  bridge  of 
boats  at  Stadlau.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  were 
6  shore  batteries.  The  armament  of  the  place  consisted 
of  400  guns. 

Prussian. — The  Prussian  army  headquarters  were  in 
Briinn  on  July  13,  where  the  3rd  Corps  and  the  7th 
Division  had  already  arrived;  by  the  same  time,  the 
8th  Division  and  the  Cavalry  Corps,  keeping  in  contact 
with  the  Austrian  Cavalry  Corps,  had  reached  Gross- 
Raigern  and  Eibenschitz,  and  the  2nd  Corps  Rossitz. 
The  Elbe  Army  stood  with  its  leading  columns  at 
Biskupitz,  some  12  miles  north  of  Znaim.  The  2nd  Army 
branched  off  to  the  south-east  at  Mahr.-Trubau,  and  its 
leading  corps  arrived  on  the  13th  at  Plumenau,  15  miles 
south-west  of  Olmutz. 

On  the  1 2th  Count  Benedetti  had  arrived  at  the 
Prussian  headquarters  as  an  envoy  from  Napoleon,  and 
a  most  unwelcome  emissary  of  peace. 


Plans  of  Operations 

According  to  Archduke  Albert's  orders,  the  3rd 
Reserve  Cavalry  Division  was  to  fall  back  slowly  on 
Vienna,  occupy  cantonments  between  Schwechat  and 
Hamburg,  and  guard  the  Danube  at  this  point.  The 
1  st  Light  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Illrd  Corps  were  to 
branch  off  the  Tullner-Feld,  to  defend  the  Danube  in  the 
same  way  between  Klosterneuburg  and  Linz.  The 
bridges  at  Mautern  were  partially  destroyed,  and  those 
at  Linz  were  prepared  for  demolition. 

The  Xth  Corps  was  to  garrison  the  bridge-head  at 
Vienna  with  three  brigades.  Mondel’s  brigade  had  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  Lundenburg  to  protect  the  rail  way  there 
until  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Army  was  clear  of  the 
place.  Under  cover  of  these  detachments  the  Northern 
Army  and  the  main  body  of  the  Southern  Army  were  to 
assemble  around  Vienna  and,  supported  by  the  bridge¬ 
head,  prevent  the  Prussians  from  crossing  the  Danube 
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either  just  above  or  below  Vienna — at  Tulin  or  Press- 
burg  ;  eventually  they  themselves  were  to  advance  across 
the  Danube  on  the  offensive.  The  Northern  Army, 
which  was  to  begin  marching  out  of  Olmiitz  on  the  13th, 
was  to  rejoin  the  Southern  Army  by  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  March  and  through  Pressburg  or,  if  necessary, 
Komorn. 

On  the  Prussian  side,  the  1st  and  Elbe  Armies  were 
to  advance  to  the  Danube  by  Lundenburg  and  Znaim, 


giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  assemble  fresh  forces  on  the 
Danube.  The  2nd  Army  was  to  establish  itself  near 
Prossnitz  and  contain  the  Austrian  Northern  Army  in 
Olmiitz,  cut  off  its  communications  with  the  Danube,  and 
at  the  same  time  interrupt  the  railway  communication 
between  Prerau,  Lundenburg,  and  Vienna. 


Progress  of  Events 

Departure  of  the  Northern  Army  from  Olmiitz. — The 
departure  of  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  Northern 
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Army  from  Olmutz  began  on  July  13,  after  Benedek  had 
detached  a  small  force  to  remain  behind  in  Olmutz.  On 
that  day  the  baggage  and  supplies  were  sent  on  ahead. 

The  army  was  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  March  as 
far  as  Goding,  cross  the  river  there,  and  continue 
through  Stampfen  to  Pressburg,  arriving  there  between 
the  19th  and  24th.  The  first  column — Ilnd  and  IVth 
Corps  and  Saxon  Cavalry  Division — started  on  the  14th ; 
the  second  column — IstandVIIIth  Corps  and  2nd  Light 
Cavalry  Division— on  the  15th. 

The  leading  columns  of  the  Prussian  army,  however, 
began  to  arrive  at  Prossnitz  on  the  14th,  and  they  came  July  14 
into  conflict  with  the  flank  guards  of  the  first  Austrian 
column  that  day  by  Kralitz  and  Biskupitz.  The  same 
evening  the  Crown  Prince  assembled  a  cavalry  division 
to  advance  on  Prerau  the  following  day,  and  the 
Prussian  1st  Corps  received  orders  to  send  forward  an 
infantry  brigade  to  Tobitschau  to  support  it.  This  attack 
fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  second  Austrian  column, 
especially  the  VUIth  Corps.  After  an  engagement  at 
Tobitschau  this  corps— and  the  army  headquarters 
with  it — was  compelled  to  abandon  the  march  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  March  and  fall  back  on  Prerau, 
where,  however,  the  Prussian  cavalry  was  vigorously 
repulsed. 

The  Austrian  army  now  retreated  unpursued  across 
the  Little  Carpathians  into  the  Waag  Valley  and  down 
that  valley  to  Pressburg.  Mondel’s  brigade  was 
directed  from  Lundenburg  to  Marchegg  to  hold  the 
railway  bridges  there,  and  the  road  bridges  at  Marchegg  July  15 
and  Neudorf,  until  the  Northern  Army  should  have 
gone  by. 

The  Prussian  2nd  Army  gave  up  the  pursuit  on  the 
15th,  and  two  of  its  corps  were  sent  off  (against  Moltke’s 
wishes)  to  Brunn.  In  their  place  the  Prussian  1st  Army 
continued  the  pursuit  to  Pressburg. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mondel  the  July  16 
Prussian  7 th  Division  entered  Lundenburg,  and  the 
8th  reached  Goding  at  the  same  time.  On  the  19th 
the  Prussian  staff  fixed  its  plans  for  the  next  few  days ; 
the  army  was  to  be  concentrated  behind  the  Russbach 
•  around  Deutsch-Wagram,  with  the  Elbe  Army  at 
Wolkersdorf,  the  1st  Army  behind  Deutsch-Wagram, 
and  the  2nd  Army  in  reserve  at  Schonkirchen.  “In 
this  position  the  army  will  be  ready  to  meet  a  hostile 
advance  of  the  enemy  from  Floridsdorf  with  150,000  men, 
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if  they  should  make  it.  From  here  it  must  reconnoitre 
and  attack  the  entrenchments  at  Floridsdorf,  or  if  need 
be,  it  should  be  able  to  leave  a  corps  of  observation 
opposite  Vienna  and  march  off  as  rapidly  as  possible 
against  Pressburg.  Simultaneously  with  the  advance  to 
the  Russbach  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  Pressburg  by  a  surprise  attack  and  ensure 
our  eventual  crossing  of  the  Danube  at  that  point. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enemy’s  plans,  Archduke  Albert 
July  17  issued  orders  on  the  17th  to  Mondel’s  brigade  to  destroy 
the  bridges  at  Marchegg  and  Neudorf,  including  the 
railway  bridges,  to  hold  the  position  at  Plumenau  at  all 
costs,  and  in  case  subsequent  orders  should  come  to 
retreat  to  Pressburg,  to  remove  the  bridge  from  there 
also.  With  the  same  idea  in  view,  Benedek  (on  the 
July  18  1 8th)  ordered  the  Ilnd  Corps,  marching  at  the  head  of 

his  columns,  to  enter  Pressburg  on  the  22nd,  sending  a 
brigade  forward  in  wagons  if  necessary. 

When,  in  consequence,  the  7th  and  8th  Prussian 
Divisions,  arriving  at  Bisternitz  and  Stampfen  (opposite 
July  21-22  Mondel’s  brigade)  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  made  an 
attack  upon  Pressburg  next  day,  they  came  into  conflict 
with  Mondel  at  Plumenau ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
column  that  had  been  sent  round  over  the  hills  to 
envelop  the  enemy  came  upon  the  Wiirttemberg  Brigade 
(Ilnd  Corps).  They  had  to  abandon  their  intention ;  the 
more  so  that  a  five  days’  armistice,  arranged  by  Bismarck 
mainly  with  the  object  of  excluding  France  from  the 
peace  negotiations,  began  at  noon  on  that  day. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  on  the  27th, 
and  were  followed  on  August  23  by  the  Treaty  of 
Prague.  Austria  left  the  German  Confederation,  and 
pledged  herself  to  give  up  the  Venetian  territories. 
Schleswig-Holstein  fell  to  Prussia. 


B.  The  Campaign  in  Western  Germany  and  on 

the  Main 

{Map  3) 

The  commander  of  the  Prussian  7th  Corps,  General 
Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  was  in  charge  of  the  operations 
in  Hanover,  with  the  following  troops  :  the  13th  Division 
(Goben)  at  Minden,  Manteuffel’s  corps  from  Schleswig 
and  a  strong  division  (Beyer)  put  together  from  the 
garrison  of  several  fortresses  of  the  Confederation,  at 
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Wetzlar.  The  whole  force  came  to  about  55,000  men, 
and  Vogel’s  orders  were  to  occupy  Hanover  and  Hesse, 
and  then  hold  the  line  of  the  Main.  For  this  purpose  his 
general  line  of  operations  was  to  be  against  Hanover  first, 
and  then  against  Fulda. 

The  Austrian  and  allied  forces  opposed  to  these  were  Middle  of 
about  120,000  strong;  but  they  were  in  a  very  unready July 
state,  and  lacked  unity  of  command.  There  was  a 
Hanoverian  contingent  of  about  20,000,  the  Vllth 
(Bavarian)  Corps  under  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  VUIth  Corps  under  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse. 

The  mobilisation  of  the  Bavarians  began  on  May  10, 
that  of  Wiirttemberg  only  on  June  11,  that  of  Hesse  on 
June  14,  and  of  Baden  on  the  17th.  Not  until  the  last 
week  in  June  were  they  all  on  the  frontier  ready  for 
action. 

Moltke  hoped  to  be  able  to  overpower  the  Hanoverians 
at  once,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Bavarians  and 
others  before  their  mobilisation  on  the  frontier  was 
completed. 

The  Campaign  in  Hanover. — Manteuffel  marched  into 
Hanoverian  territory  from  Hamburg  on  the  15th,  and  June  15-16 
Goben  from  Minden  the  following  day.  Goben  laid 
siege  to  Hanover  on  the  17th;  the  garrison  had  been  June  17 
withdrawn  to  Gottingen,  and  was  now  being  mobilised 
there.  But  when  the  Hanoverian  commander,  Arent- 
schild,  found  that  Beyer’s  division  had  left  Wetzlar  and  June  20 
arrived  in  Cassel  by  rail,  he  marched  off  to  Eisenach  and  June  21 
the  Main.  He  was  in  Langensalza  on  the  23rd  ;  there, 
however,  he  remained  six  days,  undecided  as  to  whether  June  23-29 
Eisenach  or  Gotha  would  give  him  the  better  line  of 
advance  to  rejoin  his  allies  in  Southern  Germany,  or 
whether  he  should  open  negotiations. 

At  first  only  a  few  very  weak  garrison  troops  stood 
opposite  him  around  Eisenach  and  Gotha ;  for  Vogel 
was  still  unaware  of  the  evacuation  of  Gottingen,  and 
had  drawn  together  all  his  forces — even  Beyer — in  that 
direction.  Not  until  late  in  the  month  was  the  balance 
restored  by  persistent  intervention  on  the  part  of  head¬ 
quarters  in  Berlin.  Detachments  were  drafted  off  to 
Gotha  from  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and  Leipzig,  and  a  whole 
brigade  (Flies’)  from  Manteuffel’s  corps  followed  by 
railway  through  Magdeburg  and  Halle.  Finally,  after 
much  shifting  to  and  fro  of  Goben’s  and  Beyer’s  divisions, 
and  many  contradictory  arrangements  between  Vogel 
and  the  Royal  headquarters,  Goben  also  stood  near 
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Eisenach  in  overwhelming  force,  about  the  same  time. 
These  two  groups  barred  the  way  to  the  Main  against 
the  Hanoverian  troops,  which  still  stood  around 
Langensalza. 

Moltke  gave  them  both  injunctions  to  take  the  offensive 
with  vigour ;  but  Goben  was  detained  at  Eisenach  by 
false  reports  that  the  Bavarians  were  advancing,  so  that 
Flies  advanced  alone  from  Gotha  to  Langensalza.  The 
Hanoverians,  at  that  moment,  were  marching  eastwards, 
and  had  already  crossed  the  Unstrut.  As  soon  as  they 
grasped  the  situation,  they  turned  upon  Flies  and  drove 
him  back  from  Langensalza  to  Gotha  with  heavy  losses. 
Having  thus  vindicated  their  prowess,  they  agreed  upon 
capitulation,  the  more  readily  that  Manteuffel  was 
approaching  from  Miihlhausen. 

The  Campaign  on  the  Main. — In  the  meantime,  the  four 
Bavarian  divisions  had  been  assembled  in  Bruckenau, 
Schweinfurt,  Bamberg,  and  Baireuth  on  June  24,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  days  they  were  still  more 
closely  concentrated  by  Neustadt,  about  50,000  strong. 
Some  25,000  more  of  the  VUIth  Corps  stood  around 
Frankfurt  and  along  the  Lower  Main.  As  the  distance 
from  Bruckenau  and  Baireuth  to  Gotha  or  Eisenach  is 
only  about  seventy  miles,  the  Bavarians,  starting  on  the 
25th,  ought  certainly  to  have  been  able  to  take  action  by 
the  28th,  even  if  the  Hanoverians  had  not  come  down  to 
meet  them.  But  their  leaders  failed  to  realise  the  critical 
situation  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  27th  that  a  joint  plan 
of  operations  for  the  Vllth  and  VUIth  Corps  was  agreed 
upon.  The  VUIth  was  to  advance  to  the  west,  and  the 
Vllth  to  the  east  of  the  Vogelberg  against  Hersfeld 
(north  of  Fulda),  and  there  join  hands  with  the  Han¬ 
overians.  On  the  28th,  however,  came  urgent  appeals  for 
help  from  Langensalza,  dated  two  days  earlier.  Prince 
Charles  immediately  marched  off  to  Meiningen;  but  at 
the  close  of  his  second  day’s  march  he  heard  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  Hanoverians  on  the  29th.  There  was 
now  no  object  in  a  further  advance  to  Gotha,  and  it  would 
only  increase  the  difficulty — already  great  enough— of  a 
junction  with  the  VUIth  Corps.  After  some  hesitation 
as  to  whether  he  should  march  straight  across  the 
difficult  Rhon  Mountains  to  Fulda,  or  back  to  Neustadt 
and  the  Main  Valley  to  rejoin  the  VUIth  Corps,  Prince 
Charles  turned  off  to  his  left  down  the  Werra,  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dermbach  the  following  day. — The 
VUIth  Corps  had  also  moved  forward  on  June  30  from 
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Frankfurt  through  Friedberg;  on  the  evening  of  July  3 
it  was  by  Griinberg,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Vllth 
Corps. 

The  Prussian  Army  of  the  Main  advanced  from  Eisenach 
to  Fulda  on  July  1.  It  marched  in  two  columns,  the 
main  body  on  the  right,  Goben  on  the  left,  and  the  latter 
reached  Dermbach  on  the  3rd.  Vogel  continued  the  July  3 
advance  next  day,  with  the  idea  of  reaching  Frankfurt 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  only  ordered  Goben  to  engage 
the  Bavarians  so  as  to  cover  the  advance.  This  Goben 
accomplished,  driving  back  the  leading  columns  of  the 
Bavarians  as  they  approached  Dermbach.  In  spite  of 
his  great  superiority  in  numbers,  Prince  Charles  would 
not  risk  an  attack  upon  Dermbach  with  his  main  body. 
Instead  of  that,  he  tried  to  rejoin  the  Vlllth  Corps, 
retreating  for  the  purpose  to  Neustadt,  which  had  been 
evacuated  six  days  before  ;  then,  as  the  Prussians  did 
not  follow  him,  he  remained  on  the  Saale  near  there. — 

In  the  meantime,  the  Vlllth  Corps  had  arrived  within  a 
day’s  march  of  Fulda,  where  it  heard  of  the  reverse  to 
the  Bavarians  on  the  4th.  Finding  itself  opposed  alone 
to  Vogel,  it  fell  back  once  more  to  Frankfurt. 

On  the  5th  came  news  of  the  battle  of  Koniggratz.  July  5 

Vogel  was  in  Fulda  on  the  6th.  Two  days  later,  onjuiy6-8 
hearing  once  more  from  Moltke  that  his  next  objective 
was  not  to  be  Frankfurt,  but  the  enemy’s  field  army,  he 
turned  again  to  his  left  against  the  Bavarians.  On  the 
10th  his  right  column  (Beyer)  came  into  contact  with  a  July  10 
weak  Bavarian  column  by  Hammelburg,  while  Goben,  at 
the  head  of  the  left  column,  seized  Kissingen.  In  a 
counter-attack  by  the  Bavarians  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  Goben’s  outposts  were  driven  back  upon 
Kissingen ;  but  in  spite  of  this  local  success,  the  Bavarian 
main  body  continued  their  retreat  to  Schweinfurt. 

Vogel  pursued  them  with  some  vigour  at  first,  but  broke  July  n 
off  the  pursuit  before  he  reached  Schweinfurt,  on  receipt 
of  a  telegram  from  Bismarck  telling  him  to  reoccupy 
Frankfurt  promptly.  For  the  second  time  he  left  the 
Bavarians,  who  were  retreating  completely  disor¬ 
ganised,  turned  back,  and  marched  straight  to  Frankfurt  July  12 
with  Goben.  The  latter  came  into  conflict  east  of  July  13 
Aschaffenburg,  with  the  Hessian  Division,  which  Prince 
Alexander  had  sent  there  as  an  advanced  guard  to  cover 
his  march  to  rejoin  the  Bavarians.  Goben  defeated  it ; 
and  next  day,  in  an  engagement  by  Aschaffenburg,  he 
also  defeated  Neipperg’s  brigade,  which  had  come  up 
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alone  and  unsupported  during  the  night,  driving  it  back 
across  the  Main.  The  VII  1th  Corps  now  turned  off 
southwards,  to  go  round  through  Miltenberg  and  rejoin 
the  Vllth  near  Wurzburg.  This  it  succeeded  in  doing, 
for  Vogel,  paying  no  further  attention  to  it,  marched  to 
Frankfurt  and  occupied  that  town.  There,  however,  he 
quite  unexpectedly  received  his  letters  of  recall. 

His  successor,  Manteuffel,  set  the  troops  in  motion 
again  the  very  day  he  assumed  command.  He  was  at 
Miltenberg  on  the  22nd,  and  the  following  day  he  came 
into  contact  with  the  outposts  of  the  VUIth  Corps  to  the 
west  of  the  Tauber. — The  Bavarians  had  reassembled 
their  forces  after  retreating  across  the  Main,  and  had 
taken  up  a  position  near  Wurzburg,  so  that  the  two 
corps  were  joined  together  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  between  Wurzburg  and  the  Tauber. — It  was  now 
proposed  that  they  should  assume  the  offensive,  and 
march  on  Frankfurt  across  the  Spessart  Hills,  this  move¬ 
ment  to  begin  on  the  24th.  The  right  wing  (Vllth 
Corps)  had  made  all  its  arrangements,  when  Manteuffel 
appeared  on  the  Tauber  and  bore  down  on  the  left  wing. 
The  VUIth  Corps  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  line  of 
the  Tauber  on  the  24th,  and  some  of  the  Confederate  con¬ 
tingents  also  began  to  be  unreliable.  The  Bavarians, 
advancing  with  a  view  to  driving  the  Prussians  back 
across  the  Tauber,  gained  a  few  minor  tactical  successes 
on  their  northern  flank ;  but  eventually  both  corps  were 
forced  back  to  Wurzburg  and  beyond  it.  Manteuffel 
appeared  before  Wurzburg  on  the  27th,  and  entered 
upon  negotiations  which  led  a  few  days  later  to  an 
armistice ;  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  also  begun  on  the  27th. 


L 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  l866  IN  ITALY.*  THE  SECOND  BATTLE 

OF  CUSTOZZA 

{Map  2) 

After  the  war  of  1859  and  the  political  changes  of  the 
year  1860,  the  old  Sardinian  became  a  new  Italian  army. 
All  the  old  regulations,  training,  and  customs  of  the  one 
were  transferred  to  the  other;  but  in  1866  the  new  force 
was  still  of  too  recent  formation  to  be  a  really  compact 
fighting  machine.  The  Sardinian  army  had  consisted  of 
nve  well-trained  and  well-disciplined  divisions;  these  had 
grown  in  the  course  of  six  years  into  twenty,  and  it  was 

y  natural  that  the  latter  should  show  unequal  degrees 
ol  efficiency. 

The  establishment  of  the  army  was  based  on  general 
liability  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  and  it  stood  at  250,000 
infantry,  13,000  cavalry,  and  480  guns.  The  infantry 

used  a  Mime  rifle,  the  artillery  3‘i-in.,  3‘5-in.,  and  47-in. 
rifled  guns. 

Distribution  of  Forces  at  the  End  of  May 

By  the  agreements  she  had  made  with  Prussia,  Italy  was 
t  a  resolute  advance  into  the  Venetian  territories 
1  he  Italians  began  to  mobilise  about  the  middle  of 
vpril,  and  to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  frontier  in  two 
arge  groups  from  the  middle  of  May  onwards  : 

(a)  Three  army  corps  in  Lombardy,  the  1st 

at  Lodi,  the  2nd  at  Cremona,  the  3rd  at 
Piacenza,  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
with  Lamarmora  as  his  Chief  of  Staff: 

.  a  total  of  (combatants)  .... 

(b)  Eight  infantry  divisions  at  Bologna  and  on 

the  Po,  under  Cialdini :  (combatants)  . 

(c)  A  volunteer  force  under  Garibaldi 
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The  latter  force  was  assembled  at  Como  to  cover  the 
left  flank  of  the  main  army,  and  invade  the  Tyrol.  The 
original  idea  had  been  that  Garibaldi  should  effect  a 
landing  in  Dalmatia,  to  carry  out  Bismarck’s  plan  of 
invading  Hungary;  but  all  the  Prussian  plans  in  this 
direction — Moltke’s  as  well  as  Bismarck’s — fell  through, 
chiefly  owing  to  Lamarmora’s  opposition. 

The  Austrian  plan  of  operations  was  to  defend  the 
Venetian  territories,  based  on  the  Quadrilateral — Verona, 
Mantua,  Legnago,  and  Peschiera. 

The  Austrian  “  Southern  Army”  had  been  raised  to  a 
war  footing  on  April  21,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Archduke  Albert,  with  Marshal  John  as  his  Chief  of 
Staff.  It  consisted  of  the  Vth  Corps  under  Marshal 
Rodich,  at  Verona;  the  Vllth  Corps  under  Marshal 
Maroichich,  at  Padua,  Rovigo,  Este,  and  Montagnana 
the  IXth  Corps  under  Marshal  Hartung,  by  Vicenza 
Pulz’s  cavalry  brigade  between  Verona,  Padua,  anc 
Vicenza. 

Early  in  June  a  Reserve  Division  was  formed  out  o: 
various  garrisons,  and  placed  under  the  command  o 
Marshal  von  Rupprecht.  The  whole  army  numberec 
75,000  combatants. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  mobile  brigade  stood  betweer 
Belluno  and  Conegliano,  covering  Friaul ;  a  coast  defence 
corps  in  Istria,  and  detached  forces  defending  Dalmatu 
and  the  Tyrol ;  and  finally,  about  30,000  men  as  garrison: 
of  fortresses. 


Plans  of  Operations 

The  Archduke  recognised  that  there  were  two  lines  o 
advance  for  the  Italians,  which  he  would  have  to  watch- 
across  the  Mincio,  or  across  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Pc 
He  accordingly  took  up  a  central  position  between  Mon 
tagnana  and  Lonigo,  from  which  he  could  reach  eithe 
Verona  or  Padua  by  a  forced  march,  and  strike  at  th 

first  weak  spot  the  enemy  might  show. 

The  movements  of  the  Italians  were  based  on  th 
assumption  that  the  Austrian  army,  being  numericall 
so  weak,  would  take  up  a  position  near  the  fortress  c 
Verona  and  there  await  the  Italian  attack.  In  orde 
to  take  full  advantage  of  its  strength,  the  Italian  arm 
would  first  cross  the  Mincio  and  advance  to  the  mil 
country  around  Custozza,  to  establish  itself  firml 
opposite  Verona,  and  tie  down  the  Austrian  main  bod 
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there.  It  would  then  be  an  easy  matter  for  Cialdini  to 
cross  the  Po  and  invade  the  Venetian  territories  through 
Padua  and  Vicenza,  in  rear  of  the  Archduke’s  army. 

This  was  similar  to  Durando’s  plan  in  1848. 

This  concentric  and  simultaneous  attack  was  based  on 
the  assumption  of  numerical  superiority.  The  chief 
difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  Cialdini’s  army  had  to 
cross  so  many  rivers  and  waterways ;  even  after  the 
Po  and  Adige  had  been  left  behind,  there  was  still  a 
distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles  from  Badia  to  Vicenza. 

When  the  idea  of  co-operation  between  the  two  armies 

was  thought  out  arrangements  should  have  been  made _ 

as  subsequent  events  proved — for  Cialdini’s  advance  to 
begin  three  or  four  days  before  that  of  the  main  body. 

Opening  of  Hostilities  —  In  conformity  with  the  progress 
of  events  in  Germany,  the  Italian  main  army  began  to 
move  forward  to  the  frontier  during  the  second  week  June  10, 
in  June.  On  the  17th — three  days  after  a  momentously- 
sitting  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfurt,  at  which  it  was  decided  June  17 
to  mobilise  all  the  forces  of  the  Confederation  against 
Prussia,  in  reply  to  the  invasion  of  Holstein  by  Prussian 
troops — the  Italian  headquarters  moved  from  Piacenza 
to  Cremona.  Moltke’s  marching  orders  were  issued  on 
the  19th;  and  on  the  20th  came  the  Italian  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria.  Hostilities  were  to  begin  on  the  June  19-20 
23rd — the  same  day  on  which  the  Prussian  army  crossed 
the  frontier  into  Bohemia  at  Reichenberg. 

Early  in  June,  Archduke  Albert  placed  troops  along  June  4 
the  frontier  to  conceal  the  movements  of  concentration 
which  were  being  made  in  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  garrison  of  Peschiera  watched  the  country 
between  Lake  Garda  and  Salionze ;  from  Salionze  to  [Sketch 
Goito  came  Pulz’s  cavalry  brigade,  from  Goito  to  the  on  p-  294] 
mouth  of  the  Secchio  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  and  east 
of  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
a  Jager  battalion  from  Scudier’s  brigade,  which  stood  in 
Rovigo. 

Continual  reports  came  in  on  the  nth  that  the  enemy’s 
forces  were  approaching  the  Mincio  and  the  Po,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  closer  concentration.  The  Vth 
Corps  was  to  occupy  more  compact  cantonments  between 
Verona  and  S.  Bonifacio,  the  IXth  by  Lonigo,  and  the 
VHth  by  Montagnana.  The  Austrian  headquarters 
remained  in  Verona  ;  Pulz  and  Scudier  were  to  continue 
their  work  of  reconnaissance  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  previously  given.  The  troops  moved  into  their 
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new  positions  in  the  course  of  the  13th  and  14th.  In 
order  that  Scudier’s  brigade  might  be  rapidly  moved 
to  Verona,  or  other  forces  to  Rovigo,  the  railway 
authorities  received  instructions  to  have  everything 
ready  for  an  immediate  concentration  of  all  their  rolling- 
stock  at  short  notice  at  Verona.  The  enemy’s  cavalry 
outposts  were  known  to  be  stationed  along  the  Mincio 
and  the  Po,  and  it  was  also  known  that  Garibaldi  was 
advancing  from  Varese  and  Como  into  the  lyrol,  that 
the  (Italian)  1st  Corps  was  by  Castiglione,  the  2nd  and 
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3rd  on  the  Lower  Mincio,  the  4th  by  Mirandola  and  to 
the  east  of  Ferrara.  This  information  was  almost  entirely 
correct.  On  the  16th  it  became  known  that  the  Prussians 
had  marched  into  Hanover,  hour  days  later  the  Italian 
declaration  of  war  was  issued,  and  it  was  received  at 
Verona  the  same  day. 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  THE  BATTLE  OF  CUSTOZZA 

The  same  day,  the  20th,  orders  for  a  general  advance 
of  the  Austrian  forces  to  Verona  were  sent  out,  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Custozza. 
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The  Archduke’s  plans  had  become  more  distinct  in  the 
last  few  days.  His  general  idea  was  to  attack  the  main 
army  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel;  and  he  would 
either,  (1)  in  case  the  King  advanced  across  the  Mincio, 
fall  upon  him  in  flank  from  the  hills,  or  (2)  cross  the 
Mincio  himself  and  offer  battle,  based  on  Peschiera. 

For  this  purpose  the  troops  were  to  remain  in  their 
new  positions  until  the  21st,  so  as  not  to  betray  his 
plans;  on  the  22nd  they  were  to  march  off  rapidly  to 
Verona,  and  all  be  concentrated  there  by  the  following 
day.  As  part  of  this  plan,  Pulz  received  orders  to  avoid 
a  decisive  engagement  in  case  the  enemy  should  advance, 
and  to  fall  back  slowly  with  his  brigade  to  Verona,  with¬ 
out  losing  touch  with  the  enemy.  Scudier’s  brigade  was 
to  rejoin  the  remainder  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  23rd, 
moving  by  railway  from  Rovigo  ;  only  one  Jager  battalion 
and  four  squadrons  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Szapary 
were  to  be  left  facing  Cialdini’s  70,000  men.  The  “  mobile 
brigade  ”  (which  we  saw  at  Conegliano  and  Belluno  on 
the  opening  of  hostilities)  was  to  take  Scudier’s  place 
around  Padua,  defend  the  railway  between  Rovigo  and 
Verona,  and  eventually  support  Szapary. 

Worked  out  in  further  detail,  these  arrangements 
meant  that  the  Vth  Corps  was  to  concentrate  by  S. 

Michele  on  the  22nd,  and  advance  through  Verona  to 
Chievo  on  the  23rd ;  the  IXth  Corps,  on  these  two  days, 
was  to  advance  through  S.  Martino,  and  by  a  temporary 
bridge  to  S.  Lucia,  and  the  VUIth  Corps  through 
Albaredo  and  S.  Bonifacio  to  S.  Massimo.  The  Reserve 
Division  moved  from  Verona  to  the  north-west  to 
Pastrengo.  ’ 

1  he  first  portion  of  these  movements  was  duly  carried 
out  on  the  22nd.  Pulz’s  cavalry  reported  strong  bodies 
of  the  enemy  by  Goito  and  Volta,  and  also  sent  word  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  crossing  the  Mincio  at 
ferri  and  Pozzolo,  while  the  enemy  had  begun  to  throw 
a  bridge  across  at  Massimbona  from  the  right  bank  to  an 
island  in  the  stream. 

The  Italians,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  stood  thus  :  June  22 
Headquarters  at  Cerlungo ;  the  1st  Corps  between 
Pozzolengo,  Cavriano,  and  Volta;  the  2nd  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Mantua;  the  3rd  between  Gazzoldo  and 
Goito;  the  Cavalry  Division  by  Medole  ;  the 4th  around 
Ferrara. 

The  Italian  staff  reckoned  the  three  days’  notice  given 
in  the  declaration  of  war  from  midnight  on  the  19th- June  19-20 
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20th,  and  consequently  began  to  prepare  for  crossing  the 
Mincio  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Austrian  cavalry 
patrols  reported  that  detached  bodies  of  cavalry  had 
crossed  in  the  course  of  that  night.  The  Austrians 
reckoned  the  three  days  from  the  time  they  received  the 
declaration  of  war — i.e.  up  to  midday  on  June  23. 


June  23.— At  8  a.m.  on  this  day  the  Italian  army  began 
to  cross  the  Mincio. 

Of  the  1st  Corps,  the  1st  Division  crossed  at  Monzam- 
bano,  the  2nd  at  rozzolengo,  and  both  deployed  at  once, 
facing  Peschiera.  The  5th  Division  crossed  at  Valeggio 
and  occupied  that  town;  the  5th  crossed  on  a  temporary 
bridge  at  Pozzolo.  Patrols  were  thrown  out  to  Villafranca. 

Of  the  3rd  Corps,  the  8th  Division  crossed  at  Ferri 
and  occupied  cantonments  to  the  south  of  Pozzolo;  the 
7th,  9th,  and  16th  crossed  at  or  near  Goito,  and  spent  the 
night  between  Pozzolo  and  Roverbella.  Sonnaz  was  to 
the  south  of  Villafranca. 

Of  the  2nd  Corps,  two  divisions  (the  10th  and  19th) 
remained  near  Castellucchio.  The  two  others  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Po  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Milan,  and  watching  the  fortress. 

The  Austrians  completed  their  concentration  around 
Verona  and  Pastrengo  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  on 
the  23rd,  Scudier’s  brigade  being  the  last  to  come  into 
position,  at  S.  Massimo.  Pulz’s  brigade  was  on  outpost 
duty  along  the  Mincio.  Under  pressure  of  the  enemy’s 
advancing  columns,  these  outposts  were  withdrawn  ;  the 
brigade  assembled  by  Villafranca,  and  withdrew  to 
Verona  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  Archduke  inferred  from  the  reports  he  received 
as  to  the  enemy’s  various  points  of  crossing  that  they 
would  advance  to  the  line  Verona-Albaredo.  A  staff 
officer  up  in  the  hills  sent  down  word  that  up  to  2  p.m. 
he  had  seen  none  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  It  was 
reported  from  Mantua  that  four  brigades  stood  near  there. 

Arrangements  made  at  Midday  for  the  Afternoon. 
At  11  a.m.  the  Archduke  decided  to  send  his  troops 
forward  into  the  hills,  in  spite  of  the  distance  they  had 
already  marched,  and  to  advance  from  there  next  day 
with  six  brigades  against  the  left  flank  of  the  Italians. 
He  expected  that  the  latter  would  be  marching  upon 
Verona.  The  orders  he  issued  at  noon  for  this  purpose 
were,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

Weimar’s  brigade  (of  the  Reserve  Division)  was  to 
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advcincc  at  5  p.m.  from  Pastrengo  to  Sandra,  and  the 
Vth  Corps  at  the  same  time  from  Chievo,  sending  one 
brigade  to  Sona. 

A  second  cavalry  brigade  was  to  be  formed  out  of 

the  corps  cavalry,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Bujanovich. 

In  the  event  of  a  retreat,  temporary  bridges  were  to 
be  thrown  across  the  river  just  above  and  just  below 
Pastrengo  (one  each),  in  addition  to  the  bridge  that  was 
already  at  Pastrengo  itself. 

Everything  was  to  be  ready  for  a  general  advance  at 
3  a.m.  on  the  24th  j  the  troops  were  to  carry  two  days’ 
rations  on  the  person,  two  days’  more  following  in  supply 

c°  uS  i  the  h,eiivy  bagga§e  was  ^  remain  at  Montordio, 
S.  Michele,  and  Campalto. 


Weimar  s  brigade  and  the  Vth  Corps  duly  reached 
their  appointed  positions  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd 
so  that  the  right  wing  of  the  army  established  itself 
rm  y  in  the.  hills.  Cavalry  patrols  pressed  forward 

without  meeting  the  enemy  until  they  reached  Villa- 
iranca. 

Arrangements  for  the  24th.— It  was  assumed  that  the 
Italian  army  would  be  marching  on  Verona  next  day. 
and  the  orders  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  gave 
detailed  instructions  for  the  attack  upon  their  left  flank, 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  movement  the  Reserve  Division 
was  to  advance  to  Castelnuovo,  the  Vth  Corps  to  between 
b.  Giorgio  and  Casazze,  and  the  IXth  to  Sommacam- 
pagna,  while  the  Vllth  deployed  further  forward,  with 
two  brigades  in  reserve  at  Sona.  Pulz,  with  two  cavalrv 
brigades,  was  to  cover  the  left  flank.  y 

The  further  stages  of  the  advance  were  to  be  carried 
out  in  successive  movements  from  the  right  wing  the 
Reserve  Division  going  forward  to  Oliosi,  the  Vth  Corps 
to  San  Rocco,  one  brigade  of  the  Vllth  from  Casazze  to 

f _f!j  .IT 6 ’  i  vf  ,rC m a'n d e r  remalning  for  the  present  at  Sona 
ana  the  IXth  at  Sommacampagna.  Army  headquarters 

advanced  with  the  Vllth  Corps  4 

,Jn  event .of a  retreat,  the  Reserve  Division  with  the 

Vh>  y  “h»  and  IXth  Corps  were  to  fall  back  in  the  direc- 
uon  of  Pastrengo,  and  the  cavalry  brigade  to  Verona 
t  he  general  idea  of  these  movements  was  that  the 
aght  wing  should  operate  on  the  offensive  towards 
Monte  Vento  and  the  enemy’s  bridges  at  Monzambano 
ind  Valeggio,  while  the  left  wing  acted  more  on  the 
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defensive  on  the  heights  of  Monte  Croce  and  Custozza. 
The  cavalry  was  to  advance  to  Villafranca,  and  prevent 
the  enemy  from  observing  any  of  these  movements. 

On  the  Italian  side  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
outposts  from  the  Mincio  and  the  appearance  of  Austrian 
troops  to  the  west  of  the  Adige  during  the  forenoon  of 
the  23rd  confirmed  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  belief 
that  the  Archduke  had  no  intention  of  advancing  against 
the  Italian  main  army,  and  that  the  latter  would  easily— 
without  any  fighting— succeed  in  establishing  itself  in 
position  before  Verona  on  the  24th,  at  Sona,  Somma- 
campagna,  and  Villafranca.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
general  advance  of  the  Austrians  during  the  morning  of 
the  22nd,  or  of  the  advance  of  the  Vth  Corps  to  Sona  and 

S.  Giorgio  that  afternoon.  .  .  \ 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the 
fortress  of  Verona,  which  should  always  have  suggested 
a  possibility  that  strong  forces  might  unexpectedly 
appear  near  it,  the  advance  of  the  Italians  continued 
without  due  provision  for  the  likelihood  of  an  important 

conflict.  _ 

One  division  (Pianell)  of  the  1st  Corps  was  to  remain 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  opposite  Peschiera. 
Three  more  (Cerale,  Sirtori,  and  Brignone)  were  to 
advance  independently  to  Castelnuovo,  S.  Giustina,  and 
Sona,  heading  for  the  northern  and  north-eastern  slopes 

of  the  hills.  _  ,  0  . 

Two  divisions  of  the  3rd  Corps  (Cugia  and  Prince 

Humbert)  were  to  take  up  positions  by  Sommacampagna 
and  Villafranca,  with  two  more  (Govone  and  Bixio)  in 
second  line,  to  the  north  of  Villafranca 

The  2nd  Corps  was  to  follow  from  Castellucchio  to 

Roverbella.  .  .  ,  .  n  1  r 

The  Cavalry  Division  was  to  cover  the  right  flank  of 

the  army  from  the  direction  of  Verona  and  Albaredo. 
Headquarters  would  move  from  Goito  to  Valeggio. 

The  permanent  bridges  at  Goito,  and  the  four  that  had 
been  thrown  across  to  the  north  of  there,  were  to  be 
protected  by  field  works. 

The  frontage  from  Castelnuovo  through  Sommacam¬ 
pagna  to  Villafranca  is  about  thirteen  miles. 


June  24— The  Italian  army  was  in  motion  by  1.30  a.m., 
and  the  Austrian  by  3  a.m.  The  former  numbered  about 

100,000,  against  73,0°°  °f  lattel/  ,  f 

The  battle  of  Custozza  began  almost  in  the  foim  of  an 
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j1lrn!vema!w°Tter'  The  fiVG  C°lumns  of  the  Italian  Battle 
“  t  elr  advance  came  upon  the  Austrian  forces.  Cus- 

first  of  all  Cerale  s  division,  on  the  left  wing  met  the  JOZZA‘ 

Austrian  Reserve  Division  on  Monte  Cricol;  then  Sirtori’s  iZl 24’ 

division  came  upon  the  Austrian  Vth  Corps  to  the  south 

1S“  Rocca  Farther  to  the  right,  Brignone  met  the 
IXth  Corps  on  the  heights  of  Monte  Croce;  finally  Bixio 
and  Prince  Humbert  came  into  conflict  with  the  Austrian 
cavalry  brigades  by  Villafranca. 

1  he  advanced  guard  of  Sirtori’s  division,  which  had 
gone  astray  to  the  left  of  its  line  of  advance,  and  Cerale 
following  it,  deployed  about  7  a.m.  against  the  leading 
ngade  of  the  Austrian  Reserve  Division  on  Monte  Cricof 

brieaSvth  liirned  ln  ,favour,  °/  the  latter  when  Piret’s 
nimt;  6  r  C°rPs)  advanced  from  San  Rocco  through 
Oliosi  and  fell  upon  the  Italians  in  flank,  driving  ba?k 
portions  of  Cerale s  main  body  panic-stricken  as  thev 
came  up  to  the  west  of  Oliosi.  Further  eastwards,  Bauer’s 

river  It  theSs  Vth  .CorPs) 'drove  back  Sirtori  across  the 
river  at  the  same  time.  About  10  a.m.  Durando  sent  his 

Sh^SeSdivTs'ion"  M°nK  V'n,°  in  of 

In  the  centre,  Brignone’s  division  was  on  its  wav  to 
Sommacampagna,  and  had  reached  Monte  Croce  about 

thea'enemv  Hhe  Txfrrra’  strong  columns  of 

he,>M<f^!d  a  KXth  CorPs)  advancing  against  those 

tu  . Sa  ordered  Brignone  to  occupy  them,  and  prevent 

and  4^trrns  fr°?  lnterposing  between  the  Italian  1st 
v;n  r  Corps.  Lamarmora  himself  hurried  away  to 

therftonCMon0teUr  a"d  Govone’s  divisions  f?om 

mere  to  Monte  Croce.  Having  done  this  he  left  strict 

lnjuncuons  with  the  commandant  in  Villafranca  to  hold 
ValeggTo'1  reS0lutely’  and  then  rode  back  to  the  King  at 

w,fhathealI^aHrtUrng  had  received  orders  to  advance 

Croce  hilkX  R  CrPu  &  llttleuway  short  of  the  Monte 
Lroce  hills.  But  when,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  saw 

Ppr'g,n.on,es.  troops  coming  up,  he  decided  to  seize  the 

attlgiltSfbnf< aFe  theuen^my  were  m  too  great  strength.  His 
attack  failed  on  the  left  wing,  but  his  rig-ht  suDoorted 

thYe  noUrtheof  CFHade  (V1IJjhi  occuPled’  the^ills  to 

the  north  of  Custozza,  and  held  them  until  reinforced  by 

were^riven'back.6  1  VilIafranca-  when  Austrian! 

Vown  in  the  plains,  the  Austrian  cavalry  brigades 
attacked  some  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  by  Villafranc^  and 
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in  so  doing  came  unexpectedly  upon  Prince  Humbert’s 
and  Bixio’s  divisions.  Nothing  daunted,  they  pressed  the 
attack  resolutely,  with  the  result  that  those  two  divisions 
were  tied  down  at  Villafranca,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
the  fighting  in  the  hills. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  fresh  engagement 
began  around  Custozza,  between  the  Austrian  Vllth 
Corps  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by  portions  of  the 
IXth  and  Vth,  and  the  three  Italian  divisions  of  Cugia, 
Brignone,  and  Govone.  The  Archduke,  on  observing 
the  progress  made  by  his  right  wing  towards  Monte 
Vento  while  very  strong  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
coming  up  in  the  same  direction,  ordered  the  former  to 
continue  its  advance  to  the  bridges  at  Monzambano,  and 
over  Monte  Vento  to  Valeggio ;  Marshal  Maroichich,  in 
command  of  the  General  Reserve,  also  received  instruc¬ 
tions  about  3  p.m.  to  advance  through  Zerbare  and  seize 
Custozza,  assisted  by  all  the  available  troops  of  the  Vth 
and  IXth  Corps. 

The  movement  against  Monzambano  was  repulsed  by 
Pianell’s  division;  on  the  other  hand,  this  division 
allowed  itself  to  be  kept  back  from  supporting  the  Italian 
troops  on  Monte  Vento,  so  that  Pirets  and  Bauer  s 
brigades  eventually  stormed  those  heights.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  the  success  of  the  Austrians  ended.  They  were 
unable  to  reoccupy  Valeggio,  which  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

But  the  capture  of  Custozza  was  brilliantly  achieved. 
Maroichich  had  sent  forward  two  reserve  brigades  ol  the 
Vllth  Corps  and  Moring’s  brigade  of  the  Vth  about 
5  p.m.,  before  the  Archduke’s  orders  reached  him.  1  hey 
pressed  forward  in  an  enveloping  movement  against 
Custozza  and  Belvedere  (between  Monte  Croce  and 
Zerbare),  and  drove  back  Govone,  whose  division,  think¬ 
ing  the  fighting  was  at  an  end,  had  broken  off  for  food, 
and  now  drew  Cugia’s  and  Brignone  s  along  with  it  in  its 
retreat.  The  Italians  fell  back  to  Villafranca  to  rejoin 
the  two  divisions  that  stood  there,  and  all  together  con¬ 
tinued  the  retreat  that  evening  to  Goito. 

As  he  rode  back  to  Valeggio,  Lamarmora  had  come 
upon  the  flying  remnants  of  Sirtori’s  and  Cerales 
divisions.  He  gave  up  the  battle  for  lost,  and  hastened 
back  from  Valeggio  to  Goito,  to  hurry  forward  the  two 
divisions  of  the  2nd  Corps  that  had  been  left  thei  e  ,  but 
all  they  could  do  was  to  gather  together  the  other  re¬ 
treating  divisions  to  the  east  of  Goito  and  Roverbella. 
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The  Austrian  troops  were  too  exhausted  for  pursuit 
after  the  battle,  especially  the  cavalry.  King*  Victor 
Emmanuel,  however,  ordered  an  immediate  retreat  across 
the  Mincio,  and  it  was  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the 
night. 


June  25— On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  Austrian  June  25 
Vth  Corps  occupied  Valeggio,  and  prepared  to  cross  the 
Mincio.  The  Archduke  kept  his  main  body  back,  with  a 
view  to  falling  upon  Cialdini  as  soon  as  the  King’s  armv 
was  completely  beaten. 

But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  Colonel  Szapary 
reported,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  that  all  the  enemy’s 
forces  that  had  crossed  the  Po  in  his  direction  on  the 
24th  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  again 
presumably  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Custozza! 

^  tu °Perat^0ns  against  Cialdini  were  then  abandoned, 
the  latter  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  crossing 
j  Q3  on  night  of  the  25th-26th,  between  Revere 
and  Ferrara,  and  then,  under  cover  from  Legnago,  for 
crossing  the  Adige  by  Badia  and  pressing  on  to  Vicenza, 

tw°  sever?  divisions  against  Rovigo. 

When  he  heard  of  the  disaster  to  the  army  on  the 
Mincio,  he  changed  all  this,  and  fell  back  through 
herrara  and  Cento  to  Modena,  where  he  remained  until  June  28  to 
July  3*  July  3 

On  July  1,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  King’s 
army  had  retreated  behind  the  Oglio,  the  Archduke  led 
his  forces  across  the  Mincio.  But  he  was  resolved 
throughout,  in  case  the  enemy  should  resume  the 
offensive,  to  meet  any  fresh  attack  based  on  the  Quadri¬ 
lateral,  and  if  possible,  in  position  on  the  battlefield  of 
Custozza. 

As  he  came  to  hear  of  the  reverses  to  the  Austrian 
army  in  Bohemia,  he  once  more  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
east  of  the  Mincio. 


II.  THE  EVACUATION  OF  VENETIA  ;  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ITALIANS 
ON  THE  ISONZO,  AND  THE  ARCHDUKE’S  COUNTER¬ 
OFFENSIVE 

After  the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  orders  were  issued  to 
the  Vth  and  IXth  Corps  to  retreat  to  the  Danube;  the 
Quadrilateral  (Peschiera-Verona-Legnago-Mantua)  was 
to  be  firmly  held,  but  except  for  that,  Venetia  was  to 
be  evacuated,  the  Vllth  Corps  falling  back  to  the  line  of 
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the  Isonzo  to  check  the  further  advance  of  the  Italians  as 
far  as  possible  from  there.  The  Vth  retreated  through 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  IXth  through  Friaul;  the  Vilth 
reached  Udine  on  July  20  and  went  into  position  as 
ordered,  with  headquarters  in  Gorz. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  was  in  Ferrara  on  the  12th. 
When  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  became 
known,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  think  of 
resuming  the  offensive.  His  new  plan  was  that  Cialdini, 
reinforced  by  portions  of  the  1st  Corps,  should  march 
rapidly  to  the  Isonzo,  and  then  perhaps  cross  the  Alps, 
but  in  any  case  seize  Trieste  and  occupy  Southern 
Tyrol,  while  the  2nd  and  3rd  Corps  besieged  the  chief 
fortresses  and  covered  the  line  of  operations.  The  fleet 
was  to  attack  Lissa  (in  the  Adriatic :  see  map  6),  capture 
that  stronghold,  and,  if  possible,  entice  the  Austrian  fleet 
out  to  a  battle  on  the  open  sea. 

Cialdini  reached  the  Brenta  on  the  15th  ;  four  days  later 
one  of  his  divisions— the  15th,  under  Medici— branched 
off  from  Padua  to  march  through  Cittadella  and  Bassano 
and  attack  Trient,  the  key  to  Southern  Tyrol,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Garibaldi.  Cialdini’s  own  advanced  guard 
turned  off  eastwards  through  Mestre,  Treviso,  and 
Latisana  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  which  it  crossed  on 
the  26th.  It  was  not  yet  known  that  an  armistice  had 
been  concluded  between  the  main  armies  on  the  Danube, 
and  a  short  encounter  took  place  between  the  Italian 
vanguard  and  a  reconnoitring  detachment  of  the  Austrian 
Vilth  Corps. 

In  order  to  anticipate  interference  on  the  part  ol 
Napoleon,  Bismarck  had  on  this  very  day  (the  26th) 
signed  an  armistice  with  Austria,  which  left  her  a  free 
hand  against  Italy.  She  was  resolved  to  take  strong- 
measures  unless  Italy  gave  up  her  claims  to  I  rieste  and 
Southern  Tyrol.  On  July  29  orders  were  issued  for  an 
additional  brigade  to  turn  back  to  the  Tyrol,  and  early 
in  August  the  bulk  of  four  army  corps  was  ordered  off 
from  the  Danube  to  Villach  and  the  Isonzo.  Between 
August  4  and  14  no  fewer  than  155,000  men,  40,000 
horses,  and  4,000  guns  and  vehicles  were  transported  to 
the  south-western  frontier  by  a  railway  which  was  only 
in  parts  a  double  line.  But  there  was  no  further  fighting, 
for  the  Italians  voluntarily  evacuated  Southern  Tyrol 
and  the  line  of  the  Isonzo.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  Austria  and  Italy  at  Vienna  on  October  3» 


1866. 
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The  Custozza  campaign,  like  that  of  Novara  in  1848 

™as  t  ?urtteg!ca.1  masterpiece ;  though  on  a  small  scale! 
they  both  by  their  brevity  and  force  recall  Cesar’s  “  Veni 
vidi,  vicl  The  Archduke  could  pride  himself  on  the 
way  he  had  driven  back  150,000  men  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Isonzo  ;  and  in  working  out  plans  of  campaign  in 

alter-years  he  always  aimed  at  the  execution  of  similar 
manoeuvres. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 866  IN  THE  TYROL 

{Map  2) 

Distribution  of  the  Forces 

The  Austrian  forces  in  occupation  of  the  Tyrol 
numbered  about  12,000,  under  the  command  of  General 
Kuhn :  11  battalions,  1  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  32  guns. 
These  were  reinforced  by  some  4>500  militia.  The 
Austrian  flotilla  on  Lake  Garda  was  co-operating  with 
the  troops,  but  independent  of  them. 

There  were  permanent  fortifications  on  Lake  Garda 
and  the  western  frontier  of  the  Tyrol  at  Nago,  Nicolo, 
Ampola,  Lardaro,  Strino-Nauders,  and  Gomagoi.  Trient 
with  the  two  defiles  of  Bucco  di  Vela  and  Rocchetta  to 
the  north  of  it,  was  the  pivot  of  defence. 

The  western  and  southern  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  were 
divided  into  four  sections  of  defence :  (i)  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Garda  westwards  along  the 
Ledro  Valley,  with  the  fortress  at  Ampola  as  its  pivot ; 
(ii)  northwards  through  the  Judicarien  district,  Lardaro 
being  the  principal  fortress ;  (iii)  the  Sulz  and  Nons 
Valley,  which  was  closed  by  the  small  fortress  at 
Strino ;  and  (iv)  the  Vintschgau  section,  closed  in  the 
same  way  by  the  fortress  at  Gomagoi. 

Each  of  these  sections  was  held  by  a  halt-brigade, 
of  about  4,000  men  and  four  guns.  Two  brigades  stood 
in  reserve  in  the  Adige  Valley.  Headquarters  were  in 

Trient.  .  .  .  . 

A  mobile  column  of  6  militia  companies  was  in  the 

Puster  Valley.  The  chief  depots  for  supplies  and 
ammunition  were  in  Trient,  with  smaller  ones  in  each 
section  of  defence  at  Riva,  Tione,  Cles,  and  Glurns. 

Garibaldi,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  reconquest  of 
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Southern  Tyrol,  had  about  40,000  men  under  his 
command,  distributed  in  five  brigades,  which  assembled 
between  Brescia  and  the  Tyrolese  frontier  from  the 
middle  of  June  onwards.  His  headquarters  were  in 
Salo. 


Plans  of  Operations 

General  Kuhn’s  plan  was  to  adopt  offensive-defensive 
methods  ;  if  the  enemy  advanced  into  any  one  of  the 
four  sections  of  defence,  the  troops  allotted  to  that 
section  would  hold  them  until  reinforced  by  the  reserve 
brigades. 

Garibaldi,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  to  make 
demonstrations  against  the  Stelfio  Pass  and  Monte 
Tonale,  while  his  main  force  invaded  the  Judicarien 
district,  and  pressed  on  against  Trient  through  Condino 
on  the  one  hand  and  Ampola  and  the  Ledro  Valley  on 
the  other. 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  Kuhn’s  ADVANCE  FROM  THE  TYROL  AND  GARIBALDl’s 

FIRST  OFFENSIVE 

When  hostilities  broke  out  on  June  23,  General  Kuhn 

I  received  orders  to  occupy  Monte  Baldo — in  conformity 
with  the  movements  in  progress  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Italy.  He  accordingly  sent  a  battalion  to  June  24 
seize  Brentonico.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Garibaldi, 
also  conforming  to  the  advance  of  the  Italian  main  army, 
advanced  to  the  Ponte  di  Caffaro  on  Lake  Idro,  and 
drove  back  the  Austrian  outposts  from  there.  June  25 

After  the  battle  of  Custozza,  Garibaldi  drew  back  his 
forces  again  from  the  Tyrolese  frontier  to  Desenzano 
and  Lonato,  while  Kuhn  received  orders  to  advance  to 
Edolo  and  Tirano  and  carry  on  minor  operations  from 
there.  Kuhn  sent  forward  two  of  his  half-brigades  to 
Bormio  and  the  Val  Camonica ;  the  other  two  were  to 
attack  the  Italians  on  Lake  Idro  in  rear.  The  reserve 
brigades  were  to  follow  into  the  Val  Camonica. 

These  movements  led  to  several  slight  engagements 
,  during  the  early  days  of  July. 

When  news  of  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  arrived,  the 
Austrians  gave  up  the  offensive  and  went  back  to  their 
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defensive  plans.  Garibaldi,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to 
move  his  troops  forward  slowly  into  the  Judicarien  and 
Ledro  Valleys.  The  Austrian  reserve  brigades  held 
their  own,  however,  in  both  these  places,  as  well  as  in 
the  Stelfio  passes,  and  numerous  engagements  were 
fought  between  outposts  and  advanced  troops  on  both 
sides. 


11.  garibaldi’s  advance  to  lardaro  and  ampola  ; 
kuhn’s  attacks  upon  condino  and  bececca 

When  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  Southern  Army 
from  Italy  to  the  Danube  began,  the  Tyrol  became  an 
independent  theatre  of  operations,  and  the  Austrian  zone 
of  defence  was  extended  from  the  Adige  Valley  to  the 
Puster  Valley.  Detachments  from  the  Southern  Army 
arrived  in  the  Val  Sugana  and  were  formed  into  two 
new  reserves,  one  under  Pichler  by  Primolano,  the 
other  in  the  Adige  Valley,  by  Rovereto. 

Garibaldi’s  plan  now  was  to  push  forward  his  left 
wing  to  Condino,  his  right  into  the  Ledro  Valley,  and  to 
seize  Fort  Ampola  with  his  centre.  He  occupied  Storo 
on  the  13th,  and  Condino  the  following  day.  On  the 
15th,  while  his  centre  column  marched  against  Ampola, 
his  left  wing  prepared  to  attack  Lardaro.  He  was 
attacked,  however,  by  Kuhn  on  the  16th,  just  north 
of  Condino,  and  totally  defeated.  Kuhn  did  not  follow 
up  his  success,  because  it  was  reported  that  a  strong 
Italian  column  was  advancing  up  the  Sugana  Valley 
against  Trient. 

While  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Trient,  Kuhn  heard 
that  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ampola  was  being  hard 
pressed.  It  was  only  too  true.  The  fort — a  wooden 
blockhouse — was  armed  only  with  two  guns  and  held  by 
44  men;  they  had  been  reinforced  on  the  15th  by  a 
company  of  Jager,  who  were  driven  off  their  appointed 
line  of  retreat  down  the  Ledro  Valley  by  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  enemy  approaching  from  Lake  Garda. 
Garibaldi  placed  12  guns  on  the  surrounding  hills  by 
great  exertions,  and  completely  demolished  the  block¬ 
house  before  any  assistance  could  arrive  from  Kuhn. 

In  spite  of  the  threatened  attack  from  the  Sugana 
Valley,  and  before  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Ampola,  Kuhn 
resolved  to  attempt  a  second  counterstroke  across  Monte 
Pichea  (midway  between  Lardaro  and  Riva)  into  the 
Ledro  Valley,  with  a  view  to  relieving  Ampola  and 
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striking  a  blow  at  Garibaldi’s  centre  column.  A  column,  July  i9 
under  Montluisant,  advanced  south-westwards  from 
Comano.  In  a  vigorous  action  at  Bececca  (midway  be- July  21 
tween  Riva  and  Condino)  on  the  21st,  it  engaged  the  left 
flank  of  the  Italians  advancing  in  far  superior  numbers 

after  the  capture  of  Ampola,  and  drove  it  back  upon  the 
rums  of  the  fort. 

The  reserve  brigades  turned  back  on  the  22nd,  to 
march  to  Trient  and  meet  Medici,  who  was  advancing:  up 
the  Brenta  Valley.  ^ 


hi.  medici’s  advance  ;  and  kuhn’s  measures  for 

HOLDING  TRIENT 

On  July  19  Pichler’s  cavalry  patrols  reported  the 
arrival  of  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  by  Schio.  Three 
days  later  Pichler,  in  position  at  Cismone,  with  seven 
companies,  found  himself  threatened  by  ten  battalions 
advancing  partly  along  the  high-road  that  ran  up  the 
valley  parUy  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  on  either  side. 

lialdmi  had  detached  Medici  from  the  neighbourhood  July  19-21 
of  Padua  W1th  orders  to  march  upon  Trient  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Medici  reached  Citadella  next  day.  There  he 
left  all  his  knapsacks  behind,  put  a  portion  of  his  force 
into  wagons,  and  reached  Primolano  on  the  21st,  to  find 
it  occupied  by  Pichler.  That  same  evening  he  sent  two 
strong  columns  up  into  the  hills  to  envelop  both  flanks 
of  the  Austrian  position.  Pichler  fell  back  before  this 
attack  to  Borgo  on  the  22nd,  and  continued  his  retreat  July  22 
slowly  next  day  through  Levico  to  Pergine,  followed  by  July  23 
Medici.  It  was  early  on  this  day  that  Kuhn  sent  off  his 
two  reserve  brigades  to  Trient. 

Medici  spent  the  night  of  the  23rd-24th  in  Levico 
hoping  to  reach  Trient  next  day  without  fighting.  But 
on  the  24th,  while  Pichler  fell  back  slowly  through  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Civezzano  (five  miles  east  of  Trient) 
the  leading  troops  of  the  reserve  brigades  entered  Trient! 

Medici  advanced  as  far  as  Pergine,  but  would  not  risk 
1  an  attack  upon  the  defiles.  He  merely  sent  a  column  off 
to  Ins  left  across  the  mountains  through  Vigolo  into  the 
Adige  Valley  to  open  up  communication  with  Garibaldi. 

Kuhn  s  reserve  brigades  occupied  their  positions  to  the  July  24 
east  of  the  town  without  striking  a  blow. 

1  ,  before  it  became  known  that  an  armistice 

ad  been  concluded  on  the  Danube,  an  encounter  took 


July  19 


July  24 


July  25 
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nHce  between  the  column  Medici  had  sent  off  to  the 
south-west  and  four  Jager  companies  detached  in  the 

same  direction. 

Although  Cialdini  warned  him  on  ,  the  19th  that  Medici 
would  be  in  Trient  on  the  25th  or  26th  Garibaldi,  after 
the  reverse  at  Bececca,  did  not  resume  the  offensive  until 
the  24th  He  then  advanced  down  the  Chiese  and  Ledro 
Valleys  against  the  two  half-brigades  which,  as  we  saw 
were  to  attack  the  Italians  on  Lake  Idro  in  rear.  The 
same  evening  he  reached  Creto  (just  south  of  Lardaro) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Campi  (two  or  three  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Riva)  on  the  other.  One  brigade  of  the  coloirm 
in  the  Ledro  Valley  tried  to  press  on  to  Riva  next  day, 
but  was  checked  by  the  guns  of  the  Austrian  fk>hU.  on 
T  ake  Garda  and  of  the  fort  at  S.  Nicolo.  After  that 
Garibaldi  was  no  longer,  able  togivedirectsupportto 
Mpdiri’s  attack  upon  Inent  on  the  25th  or  2otn,  a 
Kuhn’s  manoeuvre  in  that  direction  had  completed  the 

defeat  of  Medici  s  plans. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  1 866 
{Maps  2  and  6) 


The  Austrian  fleet  that  mobilised  in  the  early  days  of 
May  1866  consisted  of  twenty-four  warships,  of  which 
hve  were  armoured.  It  was  formed  into  three  divisions— 
armoured  ships,  wooden  ships,  and  gunboats — and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  von  Tegetthoff. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
the  following  ports  were  placed  in  a  state  of  defence  and 
garrisoned  by  15,000  men:  Venice,  Pola,  Zara,  Knin, 
Sc,  "!('0’  Clissa,  Ragusa,  Castelnuovo,  Cattaro,  Budua, 
and  the  island  of  Fissa.  Stores  of  coal  and  other 
supplies  were  collected.  From  June  30  onwards-the 
day  on  which  Italy  declared  war— shore-lights  and  light¬ 
houses  were  partly  discontinued,  but  nothin  such  a  wav 
as  to  hamper  trade.  The  chief  Austrian  bases  were 

The  Italian  fleet  numbered  thirty-one  ships  at  first,  and 
later  on  thirty-eight,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Count  I  ersano.  They  were  divided  between  Ancona 
and  laranto.  I  he  Italians  were  superior  both  in 
numbers  and  in  materiel,  eleven  of  their  ships  bein«- 
armoured.  r  s 


1. 


UP  TO  THE  ATTACK  ON  LISSA  BY  THE  ITALIANS 


As  soon  as  Italy  declared  war,  Tegetthoff  sent  a  Jut 
steamer  to  reconnoitre  the  Italian  coast  from  Ancona 
to  Bari,  and  ascertained  that  no  concentration  of  their 
ships  was  in  progress.  He  accordingly  decided  to  attack 
Ancona  himself.  Leaving  Fasana  on  June  26,  he  an- 
peared  before  Ancona  next  day.  Finding  some!  of,  the 
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enemy’s  ships  there,  however,  he  took  stock  of  their 

numbers  and  returned  to  h  asana.  . 

The  Italian  fleet  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  before  it 
began  operations.  Not  until  July  io  did  a  fleet  of  some 
twenty  ships  appear  to  the  west  of  Zara,  and  even  then 
it  did  nothing.  Persano’s  instructions  were  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  Adriatic,  attack  them,  and  blockade 
every  harbour  in  which  they  were  found.  On  June  20 
he  received  further  orders  to  take  his  fleet  from  Taranto 
to  Ancona.  This  he  did.  When  Tegetthoff  appeared 
before  Ancona  on  the  27th,  as  we  saw  above,  Persano 
took  no  action,  on  the  ground  that  “  his  instructions 


prescribed  more  important  operations.”  He  remained 
where  he  was  ten  days  longer,  until,  on^  July  7» 
received  fresh  orders  to  seek  out  the  enemy  s  ships,  and 
if  found  in  Pola,  to  blockade  that  harbour.  Thereupon 
July  8  he  left  Ancona,  but  returned  again  five  days  later,  still 
having  effected  nothing.  His  inactivity  caused  such 
dissatisfaction  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  came  to 
July  15  Ancona  in  person,  and  an  attack  upon  the  island  of  Lissa 

was  then  ordered.  ,  . 

Tegetthoff  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  had  made  up  ms 

mind  that  there  would  be  no  fighting  at  sea  at  all,  when 
July  17-18  telegrams  reached  him  from  Zara  and  Lissa  saying  that 
Italian  warships  were  cruising  about  near  Lissa.  Un 
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the  1 8th  it  was  reported  further  that  they  had  attacked 
Comisa,  on  the  west  coast  of  that  island,  and  the  harbour 
of  Lissa  itself,  but  had  been  repulsed.  He  concluded 
that  the  bulk  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  must  be  before  Lissa, 
but  remained  at  anchor  pending  further  news,  as  he 
suspected  that  the  Italians  must  have  some  broader  plan  July  19 
than  the  mere  subjection  of  the  island.  Next  day  he 
heard  that  the  fighting  at  Lissa  had  begun  again  ;  so 

1*  T*  _  t  1  1*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  enemy’s  fleet,  and 

relieve  Lissa.  He  left  Fasana  the  same  afternoon. 


II.  BLOCKADE  OF  LISSA  BY  THE  ITALIAN  FLEET 

The  island  of  Lissa  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
1,800  men  and  88  guns.  Lissa  harbour  was  defended  by 
numerous  works,  and  in  the  course  of  April  1866  others 
were  erected  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  Italian  fleet,  about  nineteen  sail,  appeared  to  the 
north-west  of  the  island  on  the  morning  of  July  18; 
Admiral  Persano’s  staff  had  cruised  around  it  the  day 
before,  and  drawn  a  fairly  accurate  sketch  of  the  defences, 
on  which  the  plan  of  attack  was  based.  Four  ships  were 
to  attack  Comisa,  and  detain  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
there;  six  were  to  disembark  a  landing  force  at  Port 
Manego  ;  the  remainder— the  main  body— were  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  fortifications  of  San  Giorgio  harbour. 

The  attack  began  at  all  three  points  at  midday.  It  July  18 
soon  had  to  stop  at  Comisa,  owing  to  the  commanding 
height  of  the  batteries  there,  and  the  landing  at  Port 
Manego  failed  for  the  same  reason.  The  fleet,  by  its 
vigorous  bombardment,  silenced  several  of  the  batteries 
at  San  Giorgio  harbour,  but  when  it  tried  to  force  its 
way  in,  it  was  repulsed.  Towards  evening  it  drew  off 
again  to  the  north-west. 

Reinforcements  of  landing  troops  were  received  next  July  19 
morning,  making  the  whole  force  up  to  26,000,  and 
Persano  renewed  the  attack  on  all  points,  with  Port 
Karober  as  a  landing-place  instead  of  Port  Manego  •  but 
again  he  was  repulsed. 

In  view  of  the  state  his  fleet  was  in  after  two  days’ 
fighting,  and  of  the  likelihood  that  the  Austrian  squadron 
would  now  be  ordered  to  the  scene  of  action,  Persano 
had  to  decide  whether  he  would  renew  the  attack  at 
once  on  the  third  day,  or  return  to  Ancona  to  refit  and 
coal,  and  then  resume  the  attack.  He  chose  the  former 
course.  He  now  had  thirty-four  ships  in  hand,  twelve 


July  20 


July  19 
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of  them  armoured,  and  far  stronger  in  guns  than  the  , 
Austrians 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  wooden  ships 
began  to  land  parties  again  at  Port  Karober,  when, 
towards  10  a.m.,  the  Austrian  fleet  came  in  sight. 

III.  THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  LISSA 

The  Austrian  squadron,  twenty-seven  sail,  left  Pola  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  The  leading  division  consisted 
of  seven  armoured  ships,  the  second  of  seven  wooden 
warships,  the  third  of  gunboats  and  smaller  vessels. 
TegetthofPs  orders  were  that  the  leading  division  was 
to  engage  the  enemy  at  as  close  a  range  as  possible 
and  sink  them,  while  the  second  division  operated  in 
support  from  a  flank,  according  to  the  enemy’s  position, 
and  the  smaller  craft  supported  the  second  division  by 

enfilade  fire.  .  . 

On  the  Italian  side  the  action  was  fought  almost  entirely 
by  the  armoured  ships,  their  wooden  vessels  taking 
practically  no  part.  Persano  opened  fire  at  10.45  a.m. 
The  Austrian  armoured  division  penetrated  in  between 
the  two  leading  Italian  divisions,  thus  sepaiating  their 
armoured  ships  from  the  others.  This,  however,  was 
not  noticed  at  first  owing  to  the  clouds  of  smoke.  _  A 
fight  at  close  quarters  followed  between  the  Austrian 
second  line  and  the  rear  of  the  Italian  armoured  division, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Austrian  flagship  rammed 
and  sank  the  Italian  one ;  another  Italian  ship,  the  ] 
Palestro ,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell,  and  shattered  to  bi  s  j 
by  the  explosion  of  her  own  ammunition. 

'  The  adversaries  parted  about  midday,  and  Persano 
retreated  to  Ancona,  leaving  the  victory  to  1  egetthon. 
Lissa  was  saved,  and  Tegetthoff  anchored  theie  t  a  j 

night. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR 
{Map  i) 

Origin  oj  the  War 

The  real  cause  of  the  war  of  1870—1  was  the  preponder¬ 
ance  which  Prussia  had  acquired  by  the  war  of  1866, 
and  the  military  convention  she  arranged  immediately 
after  it  with  the  South  German  States.  France  rightly 
considered  her  position  threatened.  The  Luxemburg 
Question  had  been  settled  in  1868  without  an  actual 
explosion,  but  it  had  left  the  political  situation  more 
strained  than  before. 

The  immediate  pretext  for  war  arose  over  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaririgen’s  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

1  he  claim  was  withdrawn  before  the  protests  of  France  \ 
but  the  King  of  Prussia  refused,  in  the  famous  Ems 
despatch,  to  give  the  further  pledge  which  Francq 
demanded,  that  he  would  never  in  future  accept  this 
candidature  for  a  Hohenzollern  prince.  France  there¬ 
upon  declared  war  on  July  19,  1870. 

Preparations  and  Plans 

Germany  had  turned  to  account  in  the  most  thorough 
and  skilful  way  the  experience  she  gained  in  1859  and 
1866  in  accelerating  mobilisation,  and  utilising  her 
railways  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  for  massing 
troops  quickly  on  the  frontier.  The  main  features  of 
her  arrangements  for  rapid  mobilisation  were  the  work- 
mg  of  her  territorial  system,  a  carefully  planned  Order 
of  Battle,  and  complete  decentralisation  in  matters  of 
supply,  equipment,  etc.  The  whole  time  for  mobili¬ 
sation  and  deployment  into  position,  which  had  been 
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nearly  five  weeks  in  1866,  was  brought  down  in  1870 
to  eighteen  days — eight  and  ten  respectively. 

The  German  estimate,  based  on  a  comparison  of  their 
own  and  the  French  railway  systems,  was  that  single- 
line  railways  could  carry  12  military  trains  daily,  and 
double  lines  18.  There  were  nine  main  lines  along 
which  the  various  units  were  to  be  brought  into  position. 
Moltke’s  memoir  of  1868  laid  it  down  that  thirteen  army 
corps  were  to  be  on  the  frontier  by  Mainz  within  ten 
days,  and  that  operations  would  begin  on  the  nineteenth 

day  after  the  order  for  mobilisation. 

In  view  of  these  calculations  and  of  similar  details 
with  regard  to  the  French  forces,  Moltke’s  memoir  went 
on  to  specify  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  as  the  place  01 
assembly;  from  there  the  enemy  were  “to  be  sought 

out,  and  attacked  wherever  found.” 

In  the  course  of  deployment,  the  troops  were  to  be 
distributed  in  the  same  way  as  in  peace  time,  thus  . 

The  1  st  Army,  consisting  of  troops  from  the  Vi  1th  and 
VUIth  Army  Corps  districts,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  and 
Westphalia,  on  the  Moselle  between  Wittlich  and  1  reves. 

The  2nd  Army,  consisting  of  the  forces  in  Central  and 
Northern  Germany,  the  Illrd  and  Guard  Corps  irom 
Berlin,  the  IVth  from  Magdeburg,  and  the  Xth  Irom 
Hanover,  on  the  Saar  between  Neunkirchen  and 

The  3rd  Army,  consisting  of  the  Vth  Corps  from  Posen 
and  Breslau,  two  Bavarian  army  corps  the  Wurttem- 
berg  and  Baden  divisions,  between  Landau  and  Rastatt, 

on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  .  , 

In  reserve  were  the  IXth  Corps  (Hessian)  and  the 
Xllth  (Saxon),  at  Mainz  ;  the  1st,  Ilnd,  and  Vlth  could 
not  be  sent  forward  at  once,  as  railway  transport  was 
not  available  for  them  ;  and  they  were  held  back  at  hrst 
as  an  “  army  of  observation  ”  against  Austria. 

The  preparations  of  the  French  were  far  less  thorough 

than  those  of  the  Germans.  The  tro£Ps„w^re  n,°£  .1 

tributed  on  any  territorial  system.  I  he  Order  of  Battle 
drawn  up  by  Marshal  Niel  existed  only  on  paper. 
General  Frossard’s  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  reports 
of  the  French  military  attache  in  Berlin,  showed  a  clear 
appreciation  in  those  quarters  of  how  matters  stood  and 
of  the  progress  made  by  Prussia  ;  but  the  rapid  mobilisa- 
tion  which  the  French  professed  to  aim  at  was  never 
practised  by  the  various  army  corps  in  time  ot  peace, 
nor  yet  ensured  by  adequate  preparation  oi  railway 
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transport.  No  effective  precautions  had  been  taken  for 
bringing  equipment  and  supplies  rapidly  up  to  the 
frontier  fortresses.  Thus  the  war  found  the  French 
quite  unprepared,  without  enough  men  or  material 
although  they  were  eager  for  it,  and  actually  brought 
it  to  pass  themselves  in  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling 
r rossard  s  plan  of  campaign,  which  was  followed  until 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  at  any  rate  by 
Napoleon  himself,  recommended  a  defensive  attitude 
with  Langres  as  the  pivot  of  action.  In  May  1870* 
however,  this  plan  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  another— 
offensive  which  was  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the 
strength  of  agreements  with  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria 
ihe  new  idea  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  Southern 
Germany,  and  then,  counting  on  the  antagonism  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  to  separate  them,  and  finally  advance  upon  Berlin 
as  Napoleon  I.  had  done  in  1806.  ’ 

For  this  purpose  the  forces  were  to  be  assembled  in 
two  groups  around  Metz  and  Strassburg.  The  bulk  of 
them  would  advance  through  Strassburg,  to  cross  the 
Rhine  further  down  stream  by  Maxau,  and  press  forward 
into  Southern  Germany.  Detached  bodies  were  to  make 
demonstrations  in  the  Palatinate  at  first,  and  eventually 
follow  the  mam  body.  J 

Armament ,  etc .,  of  the  Two  Adversaries. — The  French 
infantry  used  their  Chassepot  gun,  the  German  a  Dreyse 
neediC-gun  ;  this  was  the  first  war  in  which  both  sides 
used  breech-loading  weapons.  The  German  weapon  was 
not  effective  beyond  700  yards,  whereas  the  Chassepot 
could  range  up  to  1,200  or  even  1,500  yards.  The  French 
gun  was  thus  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  but  for  this 
very  reason  it  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  tactical  ideas  of  the 
french  ;  they  tried  to  obtain  fire  effect  at  1,000  or  1,200 
yards,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  reliable  at  that  range 
and  trained  their  troops  to  defensive  methods  which 
were  uncongema1  to  their  nature.  The  Germans,  whose 
gun  had  no  effect  at  these  long  ranges,  kept  to  their 
actics  of  1866.  .  Every  tactical  group  from  the  company 
upwards  was  enjoined  to  remain  always  on  the  offensive 
and  to  advance  whenever  possible,  without  much  regard 
or  tactical  combination,  right  up  to  and  into  the  enemy’s 
positions.  Company  columns  broke  up  in  almost  all 
cases  at  1,000  yards  from  those  positions.  The  old 
,  firing  by  units  in  close  formation  was  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  The  new  method  of  fire  was  by 
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long  lines  of  skirmishers  spread  out  for  individual  firing ; 
at  the  very  most,  small  groups  and  sections  remained 
more  or  less  closed  together.  Enveloping  movements 
and  flanking  fire  decided  the  issue  of  battles,  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  wings  of  firing  lines,  and  also  in  a  smaller 
way  within  those  lines.  Frontal  attacks  with  the  ba37onet 
against  occupied  positions  of  even  moderate  strength 
were  never  successful. 

With  regard  to  artillery,  the  French  mitrailleuse  was 
not  a  success ;  and  in  their  general  methods,  especially 
their  practice  of  advancing  and  attacking  boldly  with 
massed  guns,  the  German  artillery  proved  far  superior 
to  the  French. 

Time  after  time  the  Germans  succeeded  m  pushing 
their  cavalry  divisions  up  to  the  front,  in  imparting  to 
them  some  of  that  vigorous  initiative  which  had  been 
wanting  in  1866,  and  the  necessary  degree  of  intelligent 
activity.  Yet  in  spite  of  all,  the  work  of  reconnaissance 
frequently  presented  great  difficulties,  partly  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  theatre  of  operations  and  the  counter¬ 
activity  of  the  French  “  franc-tireurs,”  in  winter  also  to 
the  slippery  ice,  the  exhaustion  of  horses,  etc. 


July  1870 


Deployment  and  Distribution  of  Troops  at  the  End  of  Jidy 

German. — July  16  was  the  first  day  of  mobilisation  for 
the  North  German,  and  July  17  for  the  South  German 
troops.  On  the  19th  the  South  German  troops  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  King  William  of  riussia, 
and  the  mobilisation  was  completed  on  the  23rd  and  24th. 
On  the  23rd  also  the  troops  began  to  move  westwards  to 
the  frontier  in  mass,  the  North  Germans  by  six,  the 
South  Germans  by  three  railway  lines.  The  same  day, 
however,  counter-orders  were  issued,  changing  the  place 
of  disembarkation  of  the  2nd  Army  from  the  Saar  tot  e 
Rhine  between  Mainz-Bingen  and  Mannheim— a  change 
that  was  to  prove  of  far-reaching  importance.  1  ne 
reason  for  it  was  that  the  French,  against  Moltkes 
expectations,  sent  forward  their  army  corps  to  the 
frontier  at  peace  strength  (as  they  had  done  in  1859;, 
without  waiting  for  the  reservists  to  rejoin,  in  this  way 
they  threatened  to  invade  the  Palatinate  in  superior  force, 
and  check  the  deployment  of  the  German  forces  on  the 
Saar,  or  at  least  their  disembarkation  there. 

Bv  lulv  3  b  only  sixteen  days  after  mobilisation  began 
Moltke  considered  that  the  deployment  of  the  Prussiar 
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forces  was  practically  completed.  The  ist  Army  between 
Treves  and  I  holey  and  the  3rd  between  Landau  and 
Karlsruhe,  were  right  up  against  the  frontier  with  their 
main  bodies  ;  the  2nd  Army  was  some  way  back,  by 
Mainz  I  he  front  of  the  army  from  Treves  to  Karlsruhe 

mifosred  3n  CXtent  °f  ab°Ut  3  hundred  and  twenty-five 

In  further  detail,  they  stood  thus  • 

The  1  st  Army  (Vllth  and  VUIth  Corps,  and  three 
cavalry  divisions,  under  General  von  Steinmetz),  on  the 
Lower  Saar  and  between  Treves  and  Tholey ;  a  total  of 

P°’ooa  j  ,lese  troops  were  joined  later  by  the  Ist  Army 
Corps  and  the  ist  Cavalry  Division,  from  Konigsbere  3 

xlhV,n,d, Army-  ar}d  th,e  £eserve  (the  Illrd,  IVth,  IXth, 
Xth,  Xllth,  and  Guard  Corps,  with  the  5th  and  6th 
Cavalry  Divisions;  later  on  also  the  Ilnd  Corps  from 

Posen),  on  the  Nahe,  and  extending  back  to  Mainz  •  in 
all,  200,000.  ’ 

The  3rd  Army  (Vth,  Xlth,  Ist  and  Ilnd  Bavarian 
Corps,  Wurttemberg  and  Baden  contingents,  4th  Cavalry 
Division  ;  later  on  also  the  Vlth  Corps  and  2nd  Cavalry 
Division  from  Upper  Silesia),  between  Landau  and 
Germersheim  ;  a  total  of  140,000. 

anJh.SgunesarmieS  made  a  gra"d  t0tal  °f  4°0’000  men 

I  TF,'™ch  -~'1  he  order  to  mobilise  was  given  on  July  16. 
he  troops  were  sent  out  to  their  places  of  assembly 
with  their  peace  establishments.  Where  the  establish 
ments  were  large  this  method  had  the  advantage  of 
bringing  considerable  numbers  to  the  frontier  ranidlv 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  greatly  increased  the  difficulties' 
ol  mobilisation  and  equipment,  and  made  it  take  longer 
to  get  the  troops  completely  ready  for  action.  & 

t  he  2nd  Corps  was  already  at  St.  Avoid  by  (ulv  18 
on  the  high-road  from  Metz  "to  Mainz.  Behind  it  the 
3rd  Corps  (drawn  from  the  garrisons  of  Paris  and  Metz) 
was  assembled  in  Metz  by  the  18th  and  19th  ' 

garrison^  i^the^n  ‘fh  t?‘ V 4th  Corps  (from  various 
ThSl  it  r  5  °f  ^nce)  was  assembling  by 
hionville,  the  Guard  at  Nancy,  the  5th  at  Bitsch 

(connecting  the  Metz  and  Strassburg  groups)  the  1st  bv 
Strassburg,  the  7th  between  Colmar  and  Belfort  and 
finally  the  6th,  which  was  being  formed  slowly  out  of 

aromund0fc£LIamSOnS  °f  WeStem  and  Centra.3  FrancJ 

tour  of  these  army  corps  contained  four  divisions 
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each  and  were  commanded  by  marshals  :  the  3rd  by 
Bazaine.  the  1st  by  MacMahon,  and  the  6th  by  Canrobert 
The  whole  formed  a  total  of  twenty-six  infantry  and 
two  reserve  cavalry  divisions,  with  a  nominal  strengt 

of  300,000.  ,  r  T)-,  U 

On  the  22nd  the  5th  Corps  was  moved  from  Bitsch 

more  towards  the  Metz  group,  and  the  latter  itself  was 

sent  forward  to  the  Saar  :  it  was  this  movement  which, 

as  we  saw,  caused  the  German  2nd  Army  to  detrain  on- 

the  Rhine  instead  of  the  Saar.  , 

When  Napoleon  111.  joined  the  army  on  July  28,  with 
a  view  to  advancing  across  the  Saar,  he  found  his  iorces 
spread  over  a  front  of  150  miles  from  Sierk  (facing 
Treves),  through  St.  Avoid,  Bitsch,  and  Hagenau  to 
Colmar.  Not  a  single  army  corps  was  ready  for  action, 
and  the  Emperor  consequently  postponed  his  opening 

movements  until  August  2. 

Arranged  by  groups,  the  French  stood  thus  : 

The  Metz  group,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  Guard 

Corps,  about  .  •  •  •  •  *  l6°>000 

The  Strassburg-Belfort  group,  1st  and  7th 

Corps  . . •  •  80’000 

The  Reserve,  at  Chalons  (not  yet  ready)  .  40,000 


A.  Up  to  the  Battle  of  Sedan 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  GERMANS  TO  THE  SAAR 

AND  TO  WORTH 

When  the  German  2nd  Army  and  Reserve  had  all 
detrained  on  the  Rhine,  they  received  orders  to  advance 
in  two  columns  by  road  to  the  place  ^  Jepjay  n  e 
originally  selected  tor  them  on  the  Saar.  ,  , 

Xth  Corps  were  to  go  through  Meisenheim  to  St.  W  endel 
mid  Neunkirchen,  the  IVth,  IXth,  Xllth,  and  Guard  in 
succession  along  the  main  road  through  Kaiserslaute 
to  Homburg  and  the  neighbourhood.  Soon  after  they  had 
begun  this  advance,  information  reached  headquarter 
Mainz  that  the  advanced  troops  by  Saarbrucken  ha 
been  compelled  by  the  French  2nd  <-°rps  to  retreat 

This  incident,  unimportant  in  itself,  was  held  to  have  a 

important  bearing  on  the  further  advance  of  the  ist  and 
2nd  Armies,  and  caused  Moltke  to  intervene  once  more 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  ist  Army  continued  its  advance 
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alone,  it  might  easily  find  itself  in  a  dangerous  situation, 
while  at  the  same  time,  since  the  leading  columns  of  the 
2nd  Army  were  three  days’  marches  from  those  of  the  1st 
a  vigorous  attack  by  the  French  might  also  seriously 
endanger  the  progress  of  the  Germans  as  they  left  the 
defiles  of  Kaiserslautern.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  Aug.  - 
to  the  1st  Army  not  to  advance  beyond  T  holey  ;  and  the 
2nd  Army  was  told  that  in  case  of  a  rapid  advance  of 
the  enemy,  the  1st  and  2nd  Armies  were  to  concentrate 
behind  the  Lauter  and  in  the  strong  position  between 
Kirchheimbolanden  and  Marnheim.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  pass  Saarbrucken  on  the  3rd  ;  so  next  day  Au*. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  received  further  orders  to  lead 
the  2nd  Army  rapidly  through  the  Kaiserslautern  defiles 
which  were  about  thirty  miles  in  length.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  to  continue  up  to  the  7th.  ‘  On  the  8th  the 
troops  were  to  rest ;  on  the  9th  the  general  advance  to 
the  Saar  was  to  begin,  and  the  3rd  Army  was  to  join 
the  other  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saargemiind. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
small  reconnaissance  action  at  Saarbrucken  on  the  2nd.  Aug.  2 
His  army  was  not  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  operations  across  the  Saar,  nor  were  such  operations 
part  of  his  plan.  He  had  decided  to  change  his  base  from 
Metz  to  Nancy,  aiming  at  Strassburg.  The  2nd  Corps 
accordingly  fell  back  from  Saarbrucken  to  a  strong  posi- au-  < 
tion  at  Spicheren,  the  3rd  more  to  the  right  towards 
Saargemiind,  while  the  5th  returned  once  more  to  Bitsch 
in  order  to  march  into  the  Rhine  Valley  and  reinforce 
the  troops  that  were  assembling  around  Hagenau  and 
Worth  under  MacMahon. 


WEISSENBURG,  WORTH,  AND  SPICHEREN 

One  result  of  the  French  attack  upon  Saarbrucken 
was  that  Moltke  on  the  same  day — August  2 — strongly 
urged  the  3rd  Army  to  begin  their  operations  at  once 
so  as  to  meet  the  threatened  forward  movement  of  the 
rrench  army  by  a  counter-move  on  the  part  of  the 
German  left  wing.  Blumenthal  reported,  however,  that 
the  Crown  Prince’s  forces  would  not  be  ready  to  act 
belore  August  4.  It  eventually  was  on  that  day  that 
they  crossed  the  frontier,  crossing  the  Lauter  on  a  broad 
tront  in  four  columns,  which  extended  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  down  to  the  Rhine. 
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Aug.  5 


Aug.  6-7 


Battle 

of 

Worth, 
Aug.  6, 
1870 


In  the  course  of  this  movement,  the  right  wing  of  the 
3rd  Army  (Ilnd  Bavarian  and  Vth  Corps)  came  into 
conflict  with  Douay’s  division  of  the  French  1st  Corps, 
which  had  arrived  the  day  before  to  watch  the  frontier 
at  this  point.  The  French  were  repulsed,  and  Douay 
himself  lost  his  life.  During  the  evening  the  Germans 
lost  touch  with  the  enemy.  The  Crown  Prince  continued 
his  advance  next  day,  on  a  broad  front  as  before,  his 
idea  being  either  to  turn  across  the  Vosges  Mountains 
against  Saargemund,  or  against  Strassburg.  Towards 
evening  it  was  reported  that  strong  hostile  forces  stood 
at  Worth,  about  twelve  miles  from  Weissenburg,  right 
in  front  of  the  right  flank  of  the  Vth  Corps.  The  Crown 
Prince  thereupon  decided  to  close  in  upon  Worth  on  the 
6th,  and  attack  the  French  position  behind  the  Sauer- 
bach  the  following  day.  MacMahon  had  assembled  the 
1st  Corps  and  a  division  from  the  7th  there  in  the  course 
of  August  5,  while  the  5th,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  to  fall  in  at  Reichshoffen  next  day,  coming  from 
Bitsch.  Now  that  the  enemy  had  taken  tne  offensive 
before  him,  his  intention  was  to  accept  battle  on  the 
7th,  with  a  view  to  covering  the  Vosges  and  ultimately 
securing  a  free  passage  across  the  mountains  for  the 
main  body. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  both  leaders, 
however,  the  battle  took  place  on  the  6th.  There  were 
120,000  Germans  on  the  field,  against  50,000  French. 
The  two  armies  were  extremely  close  to  one  another, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  some  outpost  fighting 
occurred  in  front  of  the  Vth  Corps  and  also  to  the 
right,  in  the  hills,  before  the  Ilnd  Bavarian  Corps.  As 
matters  went  against  the  Germans,  the  commander  of  the 
Vth  Corps,  General  Kirchbach,  took  it  upon  himself— 
though  he  had  been  refused  permission — to  take  part  in 
the  fighting  with  the  whole  of  his  army  corps.  the 
Crown  Prince  eventually  came  over  to  him,  took  charge 
of  the  operations  himself,  and  summoned  up  the  Xlth 
and  1st  Bavarian  Corps  to  the  Sauerbach.  The  Xlth 
advanced  across  the  stream  against  MacMahon’s  extreme 
right  wing ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  took 
full  advantage  of  its  great  superiority  in  numbers  to 
carry  out  an  enveloping  attack  against  the  French  right 
wing  upon  the  heights  of  Elsasshausen.  The  Bavarian  j 
1st  Corps  advanced  on  the  right  of  the  \  th  against 
Froschweiler,  which  was  captured  after  a  vigorous  1 
defence.  MacMahon  sent  forward  the  whole  of  his  in- 1 
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fantry  and  cavalry  reserve  with  great  energy,  but  in 
vain;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  some 
divisions  of  the  French  5th  Corps  joined  him  at  Nieder- 
bronn  (just  to  the  west  of  Worth),  he  retreated  under 
their  protection  to  Pfalzburg  and  Luneville. 

On  the  same  day,  August  6,  three  German  divisions  Battle 
had  crossed  the  Saar  near  Saarbrucken,  knowing  verv  OF  SpiCH‘ 
little  at  first  of  Moltke  s  general  intentions.  They  were  AugN>6 
the  14th  and  16th  from  the  1st  Army,  and  the  5th  from  1870 
the  2nd.  Their  advance  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
vague  forward  movement  than  of  anything  systematic, 
but  they  were  mutually  supporting  one  another.  As 
they  drew  near  to  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  they  found 
the  French  2nd  Corps  there  ;  it  was  reported  by  the 
cavalry  to  be  in  full  retreat.  They  made  several  attacks, 
which  were  repulsed  by  the  French  ;  but  although  the 
french  3rd  was  close  at  hand,  Frossard  received  no 
support,  and  during  the  night  of  the  6th-;th  he  fell  back  Aug.  6-7 
to  Saargemiind,  leaving  the  Germans  victorious  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field.  Moltke  said,  with  reference  to  this 
battle  :  The  German  troops,  all  coming  on  to  the  field  in 
succession  from  the  distance  of  a  whole  dayJs  march,  fed 
the  fighting  line,  but  were  not  able  to  end  the  battle  by 
an  overpowering  stroke ;  so  it  dragged  on  until  darkness 
lell,  without  a  decisive  issue.  It  was  superior  endurance 
which  prevailed  in  the  end. 


II.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  GERMANS  TO  THE  MOSELLE 

d  he  chsastei  s  of  Spicheren  and  Worth  caused  great 
commotion  in  the  French  Imperial  headquarters  at  Aug.  7 
Metz.  It  was  decided  that  the  French  army  was  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  attack  that  had  been 
planned,  and  that  it  must  retreat.  The  two  large  groups 
under  Bazaine  and  MacMahon  were  to  unite  at  Chalons 
and  be  joined  there  by  the  reserve. 

When  the  Regency  in  Paris  urged,  however,  that  if  the 
army  fell  back  on  the  capital,  a  revolution  would  break 
out  there,  these  orders  were  altered  on  the  9th.  The 
army  corps  that  had  been  arriving  on  the  Nied,  to  the 
east  of  Metz,  were  not  to  retreat  further,  but  all  the  forces 
were  to  assemble  around  Metz  and  make  a  stand  against 
,  the  enemy ,  Metz  itself — though  the  defences  were  in-  ^ 
complete,  and  the  place  was  short  of  supplies — was  to  be 
held  at  all  costs.  The  6th  Army  Corps  accordingly 
moved  off  at  once  by  railway  from  Chalons  to  Metz,  but  Aug.  I0-i2 
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only  three  divisions  were  able  to  reach  their  destination. 
German  patrols  began  to  destroy  the  line  by  Pont-a- 
Mousson  and  Nancy  on  the  12th,  and  the  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  one  remaining  division  of  this  corps  were 
compelled  to  remain  behind  in  Chalons. 

Moltke  took  vigorous  steps  after  the  battle  of  Spicheren 
to  prevent  any  further  forward  movement  of  the  German 

Aug.  7-9  army  corps  ;  during  the  next  three  days  the  columns  of 
the  1  st  and  2nd  Armies  closed  up  on  the  front  on  the 
Saar,  in  accordance  with  his  original  instructions,  while 
the  3rd  Army  advanced  into  the  Vosges  Mountains  in 
pursuit  of  MacMahon.  Only  the  Baden  Division  was 
turned  off  to  Strassburg. 

Aug.  10  On  the  10th  the  1st  and  2nd  Armies  began  their  advance 
to  the  Moselle  along  and  to  the  south  of  the  following 
main  lines  : 

1st  Army,  Saarlouis — Boulay — Les  Etangs. 

2nd  Army,  Saarbrucken —  Falkenberg  —  Pont-a- 
Mousson. 

3rd  Army,  Saarunion — Dieuze — Nancy. 

The  general  idea  was  to  move  slowly  to  the  front, 
throwing  forward  the  left  wing  so  as  to  drive  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  in  position  around  Metz,  away  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

The  distance  from  Saarlouis  to  Metz  was  thirty  miles, 
from  Saarbrucken  to  Pont-a-Mousson  fifty,  from  Worth 
through  Bitsch  to  Nancy  seventy-five.  The  1st  Army 
would  consequently  have  to  be  held  back  to  give  the 
necessary  start  to  the  2nd,  which  could  not  reach  the 
Moselle  before  the  13th  and  14th. 

Aug.  12  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  information  was  received 
that  Bazaine’s  army  was  still  in  and  around  Metz,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  railway  traffic  had  been  running 
between  Nancy  and  Metz  on  that  and  the  previous  day, 
but  that  the  railway  had  been  broken  up  on  the  12th, 
and  that  MacMahon  was  retreating  to  the  south  of  Nancy 
in  the  direction  of  Neufchateau. 

The  3rd  Army — eleven  divisions — was  accordingly  left 
to  follow  MacMahon  with  his  nine  and  a  half  divisions 
retreating  to  the  south-west,  while  twenty  divisions  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  against  Bazaine,  who  had  only  fifteen 
and  a  half — and  those  incomplete — in  Metz. 

The  same  day— the  12th— Napoleon  handed  over  the 
command  of  both  armies  to  Bazaine,  with  instructions  to 
draw  back  the  Metz  army  to  Chalons.  The  reason  for 
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this  was  that  it  had  become  evident  on  the  nth,  in  con-  Aug.  1 
sequence  of  the  appearance  of  German  cavalry  on  the 
Moselle,  that  MacMahon  could  not  work  his  way  round 
to  Metz  without  the  risk  of  being  attacked  from  the 
direction  of  Luneville  and  Bayon ;  so  it  was  decided 

to  draw  back  both  groups  to  Chalons  and  unite  them 
there. 

The  French  accordingly  retreated  on  the  13th  from  the  Aw 
Nied  to  the  fortifications  of  Metz,  and  began  their  retreat 
from  Metz  in  two  columns  next  day.  They  had  not  yet 
evacuated  some  of  the  positions  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
when  these  positions  were  attacked  by  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  German  1st  Army. 


III.  THE  FIGHTING  AROUND  METZ 

The  action  at  Colombey  (or  Borny)  was  an  improvised  action 
attack  on  the  french  3rd  and  Guard  Corps  by  the  at 
German  1st  and  Vllth.  The  German  13th  Division  Borny> 
thinking  it  observed  signs  that  the  enemy  were  in  retreat! 
advanced  to  attack  them.  In  so  doing  it  came  into  bey 

1  t^le  ^rench  3rd,  and  soon  found  itself  in  Aus- !4 

difficulties,  with  the  result  that  the  14th  Division 
immediately  behind  it,  and  the  1st  Corps  farther  to  the 
north,  were  also  compelled  to  cross  the  Nied  and 
attack  the  French  Guard,  who  held  positions  on  the 
high  ground  opposite.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  guns 
the  f  rench  4th  Corps  (Ladmirault),  which  had  already 
marched  off  to  the  Moselle,  turned  back  to  support  the 
other  two,  and  advanced  through  Noisseville  against  the 
German  right  wing.  The  latter  fell  back  towards 
evening  to  their  former  positions  on  the  Nied,  on  the 
order  of  General  Steinmetz,  who  came  upon  the  scene 
later  in  the  day.  The  departure  of  the  French  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  delayed  one  day. — Moltke,  in  a  general  order 
to  the  2nd  Army,  dictated  on  the  battlefield  of  Borny  Au„  „ 
next  day,  said  they  would  reap  the  reward  of  that  day’s  ’ 
fighting  beyond  Metz  later  on. 


August  15.  On  the  15th  the  German  2nd  Army  con¬ 
tinued  its  crossing  of  the  Moselle,  which  it  had  begun  in 
part  two  days  earlier,  while  the  1st  took  up  a  defensive 
position  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Metz. 

The  French  also  continued  their  retreat  across  the 
Moselle,  one  column  (2nd,  4th,  and  Guard  Corps  and  one 
cavalry  division)  reaching  Vionville,  Rezonville,  and 
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Gravelotte ;  the  other  became  entangled  and  delayed  by 
bad  transport  management,  with  the  result  that  only  two 
divisions  of  the  3rd  Corps  and  one  cavalry  division 
reached  their  destination  on  the  1 5th,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  Corps  could  not  cross  at  all  until  the 
evening,  and  then  the  4th  was  still  ten  miles  from  its 
halting-place,  Doncourt. 

The  6erman  5th  Cavalry  Division  came  into  contact 


the  same  morning,  near  Vionville,  with  some  French 
cavalry  at  the  head  of  the  southern  column,  and  also 
discovered  the  presence  of  a  large  encampment  of  all 
arms  by  Rezonville.  But  this  information  either  did  not 
reach  headquarters  or  was  not  considered  important. 

Aug  16  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  still  under  the  wrong 
impression  that  the  French  had  long  since  retreated  to 
the  Meuse,  and  he  issued  orders  to  the  two  northern 
army  corps  of  the  2nd  Army  (lllrd  and  Xth)  to  make  a 
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vigorous  advance  on  the  16th  through  Fresnes  in  the 
direction  of  Metz,  and  through  Etain  to  Verdun,  while 
the  Xllth,  IVth,  and  Guard  Corps  advanced  due  west 
against  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse. 

On  this  same  day,  however,  the  French  intended  to  Aug.  16 
leave  their  encampments  at  4  a.m.  and  march  in  this 
very  direction,  to  Fresnes  and  Etain. 


August  1 6.  The  commander  of  the  French  northern  Battle 
column  (Lebceuf)  requested  that  their  departure  from  of  Rezon- 
camp  might  be  postponed  until  midday,  so  that  his  OR 
two  corps  (3rd  and  4th)  might  be  closed  up  better,  and  ville, 
should  not  remain  too  far  from  the  southern  column.  Aus-  l6> 
Bazaine  assented.  i87° 


In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  however,  portions  of  the 
German  2nd  Army,  on  the  march  to  Verdun,  began  to 
appear  to  the  west  of  the  f  rench  encampment  at  Mars- 
la-Iour  and  fresnes,  on  the  very  road  by  which  the 
French  meant  to  march  to  Verdun.  The  German  Illrd 
Corps,  in  particular,  came  upon  the  front  and  the 
southern  flank  of  the  French  2nd,  still  at  Rezonville, 
and  attacked  it  vigorously.  T  he  6th  and  Guard  Corps 
had  to  be  sent  to  support  the  2nd,  and  Bazaine  brought 
up  the  3rd  from  Verneville  and  St.  Marcel  as  well,  while 
Ladmirault,  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  marched  to  the 
sound  of  guns  to  Mars-la-Tour  with  the  4th.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  French  army  at  this  point  became  massed 
on  the  line  Mars-la-Tour — Rezonville,  facing  south,  and 
the  movement  was  completed  by  4  p.m.  On  the  German 
side,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the  Xth  Corps  came  up  to 
support  the  left  wing  of  the  Illrd,  and  those  of  the 
VII I th  and  IXth  to  support  the  right  wing.  The  fighting 
was  very  fierce.  The  left  wing  of  the  Xth  Corps  was 
annihilated  by  the  French  4th;  but  the  latter  had 
inarched  twelve  miles  on  to  the  battlefield,  and  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  follow  up  their  success.  Further  to  the 
north-west,  by  Ville-sur-Yron,  a  cavalry  engagement  was 
fought  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  and 
enabled  them  to  remain  in  position  on  the  battlefield. 
Bazaine  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  fight- 
ing  a  stronger  force  than  was  really  the  case,  and  lacked 
confidence  either  to  make  an  attack  to  the  south  or  to 
continue  his  retreat  westwards.  There  had  actually  been 
about  70,000  Germans  engaged,  against  150,000  French. 

1  he  casualties  on  each  side  came  to  16,000  killed  and 
wounded,  so  that  the  Germans  lost  20  per  cent,  and 
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the  French  10  per  cent.  The  losses,  and  consequently 
the  dislocation  of  units,  were  particularly  heavy  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Germans.  Owing  to  some  mistake  over 
orders  for  retreat,  some  of  the  troops  had  begun  to  leave 
the  field,  but  were  recalled  in  time  and  brought  back  into 
place  by  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  and 
particularly  of  Caprivi.  On  the  other  wing,  the  Germans 
were  able  to  hold  their  ground  more  easily  by  occupying 
some  woods  there.  But  the  repeated  “  sorties  ”  from  the 
woods  made  by  successive  batches  of  reinforcements  as 
they  came  up  failed  without  exception,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  infantry  attacks  on  both  sides  failed  sooner  or 
later  before  rapid  and  deadly  fire  from  defended  positions. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  came  on  to  the  battlefield  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  ;  and  he,  too,  remained  the  whole 
evening  under  a  false  impression  that  he  had  only  been 
engaged  with  a  French  rearguard. 

August  1 7. — The  French  army  was  in  motion  at  4  a.m. 
on  the  17th,  and  it  retreated  almost  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  of  Metz.  The  left  wing  (2nd  Corps)  went 
into  position  four  miles  further  back,  by  Point  du  Jour, 
with  the  deep  Mance  stream  in  front  of  it,  and  its  own 
left  bent  back  opposite  Vaux  to  the  Moselle  Valley.  The 
centre  (3rd  and  4th  Corps)  stood  on  the  heights  of  Aman- 
villiers  and  Montigny-la-Grange ;  the  right  wing  (6th 
Corps)  by  St.  Privat.  The  Guard  encamped  near  Fort 
Plappeville  behind  the  left  wing,  and  five  miles  from 
St.  Privat. 

The  idea  governing  the  concentration  of  the  German 
1st  and  2nd  Armies  on  this  day  was  that  they  might  have 
to  meet  an  attack  by  the  French  with  as  strong  a  force  as 
possible,  or  ultimately  advance  to  the  attack  themselves. 
For  this  twofold  purpose  sixteen  divisions  stood  in 
position  on  and  to  the  south  of  the  Metz-Verdun  road, 
in  the  space  of  about  twelve  miles  between  Mars-la- 
Tour  and  the  Moselle.  Behind  and  alongside  the  Xth 
and  Illrd  Corps  came  the  Guard  and  the  Xllth — both 
of  which  had,  on  the  16th,  left  their  westerly  line  of 
advance  to  turn  northwards  in  this  direction — then  the 
IXth,  Vllth,  and  VUIth.  The  Ilnd  reached  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  seventeen  miles  from  the  battlefield.  The  1st 
remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  the  IVth 
at  Toul,  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Germans  had  lost 
touch  with  the  enemy,  and  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  retreated  to  Verdun  or  to  Metz. 
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In  the  same  way  Napoleon  I.  before  Jena,  and  Moltke 
before ,  Koniggi  atz,  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
enemy  s  movements,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  numerous 
though  weary— cavalry,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  enemv 
were  close  at  hand  the  whole  time.  y 


August  18.— There  were  now  220,000  Germans  opposed  battle 
to  140,000  F  rench.  The  Germans  advanced  in  successive  of 
columns  from  the  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  to  follow  Grave- 
the  French  if  they  should  have  marched  off,  or  to  turn  orIt 
and  attack  Metz.  After  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Trivat, 
latter  was  the  course  to  be  adopted,  it  was  still  believed  A"g-  l8’ 
for  a  while  that  the  French  position  only  extended  to  70 
Montigny-la-Grange,  whereas  it  stretched  three  miles 
iurther,  to  St.  Privat  and  Roncourt,  and  covered  six 

»ASiin  ,a  ’  'rom  Rozerieulles  and  Roncourt. 

Moltke’s  plan  for  the  coming  battle  was  to  contain  the 
enemy  with  his  right  wing,  while  his  left  enveloped  their 
nght  Acting  on  this  general  idea,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  ordered  the  IXth  Corps  to  attack  the  enemy’s  10  a  m 
position  at  Amanvilliers  and  Montigny.  The  Guard 
Coips  was  to  support  the  IXth.  The  situation  did  not 
become  clear  until  midday,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  Irench  right  flank  extended  out  to  Roncourt.  The 
lAth  Corps,  however,  had  already  begun  to  attack.  In 
order  to  make  its  task  easier,  the  VUIth  also  advanced 
at  once  on  its  right,  followed  by  the  Vllth,  from  Grave- 
lotte  ana  Vaux.  But  these  attacks  against  the  Point  du 
Jour  position,  as  well  as  a  frontal  attack  on  St.  Privat  by 
the  Guard  Corps  on  the  left  of  the  IXth,  were  repulsed 
F  urthei  more,  late  in  the  evening  the  Ilnd  Corps  was 
also  sent  forward  through  Gravelotte  against  Point 
du  Jour  without  success. 

Fortunately  the  Xllth  Corps,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of 
oaxony,  had  continued  far  out  to  a  flank  through  Auboue, 
and  was  consequently  in  a  very  favourable  position  for 
enveloping  the  French  right  wing.  When  this  envelop¬ 
ing  movement  was  carried  out  towards  8  p.m.,  the  Saxons, 
acting  m  conjunction  with  the  Guard  Corps,  overpowered 
both  the  French  6th  Corps  and  Picard’s  division  of 
the  Guai  d  Corps  which  came  up  to  support  them,  and 
diove  back  the  French  right  wing  completely. 

Un  the  19th  the  French  troops  were  all  drawn  back 

3e  und  the  fortifications  of  Metz — even  those  of  the  left 

wing,  though  they  had  repulsed  successive  attacks  of 
the  enemy. 


Aug.  19 


Aug.  23 


Aug.  26- 


Aug.  24 
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IV.  THE  ADVANCE  TO  SEDAN 

The  German  General  Staff,  on  the  19th,  issued  the 
detail  of  troops  for  the  siege  of  Metz.  In  addition  to 
the  1st  Army,  the  Ilnd,  Illrd,  IXth,  and  Xth  were 
allotted  for  this  purpose— a  total  of  fourteen  infantry  and 
two  cavalry  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Prince  j 
Frederick  Charles.  They  numbered  180,000  at  first,  but 
were  increased  to  200,000,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  from 
sickness,  by  successive  drafts  from  Germany. 

Orders  were  issued  on  the  same  day  for  the  formation 
of  a  4th  Army— Army  of  the  Meuse— under  the  command 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  It  was  to  consist  of 
the  Guard,  IVth,  and  Xllth  Corps,  and  the  5th  and  6th 
Cavalry  Divisions,  and  was  to  march  on  Paris  at  once 
in  conjunction  with  the  3rd  Army.  The  latter  received 
orders  to  halt,  and  remained  halted  up  to  the  22nd. 

On  the  23rd  it  resumed  its  advance.  The  3rd  and  4th 
Armies  together  contained  17  divisions  with  a  total  of 
about  220,000  men.  Their  immediate  objective  was 
MacMahon’s  army,  which  it  was  hoped  they  might 
encounter  on  the  way  to  Paris,  somewhere  near 
Chalons. 

According  to  their  marching  orders,  the  two  armies 
were  expected  to  close  in  upon  a  front  of  thirty  miles 
;  between  St.  Menehould  and  Vitry  by  the  26th,  and  upon 
a  front  of  rather  less  extent  before  Chalons  two  days 
later.  The  road  system  in  France  was  so  highly 
developed  that  almost  every  army  corps  could  take  a 
separate  road  in  this  advance.  Yet  only  the  first  two 
days  turned  out  as  they  had  been  planned.  The  3rd 
Army  remained  throughout  about  a  day’s  march  ahead 
of  the  4th.  The  cavalry  divisions  of  the  latter  kept 
comparatively  close  to  the  main  body,  whereas  the 
advanced  squadrons  of  the  3rd  went  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  ahead.  One  of  them  ascertained  on 
the  24th  that  the  French  camp  at  Chalons  had  been 
evacuated  three  days  before,  and  the  troops  withdrawn 
to  Reims,  whereupon  on  the  same  day  (the  24th)  the 
halting-places  fixed  for  the  25th  were  shifted  slightly 
to  the  north. 

Meanwhile  MacMahon,  finding  the  enemy  only  pur¬ 
sued  very  feebly  to  Worth,  had  retreated  leisurely  by 
railway  to  Bayon  and  Neufchateau;  from  there  he 
continued  with  his  infantry  by  railway  and  his  artillery 
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cava^ry  by  road  to  Chalons.  He  was  joined  at 
Chalons  by  three  divisions  of  the  12th  Corps  His 
forces  now  numbered  twelve  and  a  half  infantry  and  two 
reserve  cavalry  divisions,  or  about  130,000  in  all. 

His  intention  was,  in  case  the  enemy  attacked  in  far 
superior  force,  to  fall  back  upon  Paris  and  his  reinforce¬ 
ments.  But  the  Regency  in  Paris,  which  was  swayed 
by  outcries  of  popular  feeling,  insisted  on  his  ad¬ 
vancing  to  Metz,  when  it  became  known  that  Bazaine 
was  besieged  there.  MacMahon,  who  did  not  want 
direcUy  to  disregard  this  order,  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Reims  on  the  21st.  There  he  received  a  message  Aug.  21 
from  Bazaine,  dated  on  the  19th,  saying  he  intended  to 

Lre\k/r  t[lroug1h  t0  Montmedy,  and  ultimately  to  Sedan 
MacMahon  thereupon  did  set  out  for  Metz,  taking  the 
direction  of  Stenay,  in  two  columns.  But  with  forces 
so  untrained,  so  ill-equipped  and  badly  cared  for  he 
was  compelled  almost  immediately  to  branch  off  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  through  Rethel,  in  order  to 
keep  near  the  railway  for  supplies.  Closely  massed 
and  consequently  by  short  marches  and  with  much 
friction,  the  army  at  length  reached  the  Aisne  between 

marching.  Rdhd  °n  the  25th’  after  three  days’  A”g-  *5 

It  was  on  this  day  also  that  the  vague  rumours  heard 

M  m  uGe™:?n  headquarters,  in  Bar-le-Duc,  about 
MacMahon  s  departure  from  Reims  on  the  23rd,  were 
conhrmed  by  Belgian  newspapers.  It  now  appeared 
piobable  that  MacMahon  was  carrying  out  some 
operation  around  the  right  flank  of  the  Germans. 

Moltke  accordingly  sent  orders  to  the  4th  (Meuse)  Armv 
on  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  to  halt  until  midday  on 

the  26th,  by  which  time  he  hoped  to  have  definite 
information. 

None  was  received.  But  towards  midday  the  4th  Aue.  26 
Army  and,  soon  after,  the  two  Bavarian  army  corns  of 

TmATu®  t.Urn'id  °ff  t0  the  ri®ht  The  real  direction 
of  MacMahon  s  advance  was  not  known,  and  these  five 

army  corps  were  sent  towards  Damvillers,  while  two 

more  from  the  forces  besieging  Metz  were  ordered  to 

proceed  there  next  day.  The  idea  was  that  as  the 

french  had  left  Reims  on  the  23rd,  they  would  probably 

be  around  Stenay  and  Dun  (fifty  miles)  on  the  26th,  and 

by  Damvillers,  twelve  miles  farther  on,  on  the  27th  But 

everything  was  so  uncertain,  that  the  3rd  Army  onlv 

received  instructions  to  take  a  more  northerly  direction 


Aug.  27 


Aug.  28 
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along  with  the  other  three  and  a  half  army  corps.  In 
the  meantime,  while  the  Germans  gradually  moved 
north-eastwards,  MacMahon  had  really  got  no  further 
than  the  Aisne,  his  right  flank  (7tli  Corps)  being  by 
Vouziers  on  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  when  the  German 
Xllth  reached  Varennes,  twenty  miles  away. 

On  the  27th  the  Germans  continued  their  movement ; 
the  Xllth  Army  Corps  occupied  Dun  and  Stenay,  the 
3rd  Army  reached  St.  Menehould.  The  German  cavalry 
division  arrived  between  Vouziers,  Grand  Pre,  and  in 
particular  Buzancy,  where  an  important  cavalry  action 
was  fought.  After  this  encounter,  and  when  they  came 
to  occupy  Dun,  the  Germans  concluded  that  MacMahon 
could  not  yet  have  reached  the  Meuse,  perhaps  not  even 
the  line  Buzancy-Beaumont.  Moltke  accordingly  ordered 
a  change  of  direction  for  the  28th,  to  the  north-west 
against  Vouziers  and  Grand  Pre.  The  two  army  corps 
from  Metz  were  sent  back  there. 

MacMahon’s  left  wing  crossed  the  Aisne  this  day, 
and  the  1st  Army  Corps  reached  Le  Chesne.  T  he 
appearance  of  strong  bodies  of  German  cavalry  before 
Vouziers  and  Grand  Pre  led  to  a  series  of  movements 
of  concentration  in  that  direction.  MacMahon  now 
recognised  that  his  idea  of  relieving  Metz  was  im¬ 
practicable,  and  saw  that  if  he  continued  his  present 
movement,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  attacked  in  flank  by 
superior  forces  and  driven  northwards  into  Belgium. 
He  accordingly  issued  orders  that  evening  for  a  retreat 
to  Mezieres. 

This,  however,  led  to  strong  remonstrances  from  Pans, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  revoked  his  oiders  after 
the  retreat  had  already  begun — and  advanced  once  more 
towards  Metz,  until  his  leading  troops  stood  between 
La  Besace  and  Beaumont,  and  his  main  body  extended 

back  twelve  miles  to  Le  Chesne. 

On  the  German  side  the  Xllth  Corps  had  received 
orders  to  halt  and  those  in  rear  to  close  up,  those  o 
the  Meuse  Army  along  the  Meuse,  the  two  Bavarian 
corps  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  3rd  Army  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aisne.  This  change  of  direction 
from  north-easterly  to  north-westerly  was  only  effected 
by  great  exertions,  but  with  such  success  that  that 
evening  the  leading  columns  stood  between  Cernay  and 
Stenay,  on  a  front  of  twenty-five  miles.  On  the  left  flank 
was  the  Vlth  Corps,  in  front  of  the  left  wing  the  llnd, 
IVth,  and  Vth,  and  in  front  of  the  right  the  Xllth  and 
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the  Guard  Cavalry  Division.  From  numerous  reports 
hat  came  m  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  inferred  that 
the  french  were  advancing  upon  Beaumont,  and  Moltke 
gave  orders  for  the  29th,  turning  the  German  forces  more 

thf  ™rth-;he  3rd  Army  towards  Grand  Pre  and 
the  4th  towards  Buzancy  and  Nouart.  MacMahon,  on 

the  other  hand,  decided  to  cross  the  Meuse  not  by 
Stenay  and  Mouzon,  but  further  north,  between  Mouzon 
and  Remilly  partly  because  the  enemy  were  so  close 
at  hand  and  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  attack  them  (though  that  would  actually  have  been 
the  best  course  for  him),  partly  because  he  had  no 
bridging  materials,  and  was  consequently  restricted  to 

Ih^eH!StilngameanS  °f  7ossing-  He  accordingly  decided 
that  he  leading  corps  (12th  and  5th)  of  both  his  columns 

should  march  to  Mouzon,  and  the  rear  corps  (1st  and  7th) 

through  Raucourt  to  Remilly,  and  cross  there. 

he  ^ern?an?.  concentrated  around  Nouart  in  due 
course,  the  leading  troops  shortening  their  pace  and 
the  remamder  closing  up  on  them  by  forced  marches 

M,  l  nen-  ,ren‘i  5twand  \2thA,™y  Corps  received  Mac¬ 
Mahon  s  orders  late,  when  they  had  already  in  part 

resumed  their  march  to  Stenay.  In  the  course  of  this  s 

movement  the  5th  came  into  conflict  on  its  right  flank!  g'  *9 

neai  Nouart,  with  an  advanced  brigade  of  the  Xllth 

nart^  ^h!rpl  :ufhe  Fr,ench  12th’  however,  did  not  take 
Pc.  .  ^ne  fighting,  because  it  was  carrying  out  its 

°r^>nal  orders  to  halt  on  the  29th  until  the  rearward 
troops  had  closed  up  on  the  front. 

rode1  .h“guthen  Si°,und  T?Tf  guns’  Marshal  MacMahon 
5th  Cn  thelffie  d  ,at  Houart,  and  turned  away  the 

Mongol?  h’mSe  f  m  tHe  n6W  direction  of  Beaumont  and 

chfn^sCnyf  ShHken  tf ndf  exhausted  by  these  constant 
changes  of  orders,  the  four  French  corps  reached  the 

following  places,  some  of  them  in  the  evening,  others  not 
ill  la  e  at  night  :  the  12th,  Mouzon  ;  the  Sthf’BeaumonG 
the  1st,  Raucourt  j  the  7th,  Oches. 

The  same  evening— also  after’  heavy  exertions  and 
much  worn  out,  but  elated  by  their  s!!ccess-the  two 

°rHep  C0I2Pleted  thelr  march  into  position  be¬ 
tween  Grand  Pre,  Buzancy,  and  Nouart.  Prince  Hohen- 

Streateaiv 65  R°t  thiS  P*'  <Lffort  in  hlS  “  betters  on 

■  -  But  results  such  as  those  which  were 

hardship  ^  P°SS'ble  without  great  exertions  and 
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On  the  morning  of  the  29th  an  officer  of  the  French 
General  Staff  was  captured,  and  his  papers  were  taken 
to  the  German  headquarters  that  afternoon.  Th  .y  re¬ 
vealed  MacMahon’s  arrangements  for  the  29th,  and  also 
gave  information  about  the  movements  of  the  Army  of ; 


Chalons  during  the  last  few  days.  Moltke  thus  learr 
the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  French  forces,  an 
found  that  in  order  to  relieve  Metz,  the  12th  and  5t 
Corps  were  to  reach  Mouzon,  and  the  1st  and  7t 
Remilly,  on  the  29th  and  30th.  Owing  to  this  strok 
of  good  fortune,  Moltke  was  able  to  adapt  Ins  movement 
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on  the  30th  entirely  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
acquired  a  precision  and  force  the  consequences  of  which 
wen .  ifelt  up  to  the  closing  act  on  September  1. 

On  the  30th  the  4th  Army  began  to  advance,  closely  Aug.  30 
massed,  and  the  IVth  Corps  attacked  the  French  5th 
before  it  marched  out  of  Beaumont,  driving  it  back  to 
Mouzon  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  fights,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Xllth.  At  Mouzon  it  joined  the  French 
12th.  In  the  same  way  the  advanced  guards  of  the 
3rd  Army  attacked  the  L  rench  7th  Corps  by  Oches  and 
La  Besace  on  its  way  to  Remilly,  and  drove  it  back  in 
the  direction  of  Sedan.  In  the  meantime  the  French 
1st  Corps  had  reached  Carignan  without  hindrance. 

After  these  reverses  to  the  5th  and  7th  Corps, 
MacMahon  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  continuing  his 
advance  to  Metz,  so  he  decided  to  draw  back  the  army 
to  Sedan  on  the  31st,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  support  Aug.  31 
from  the  fortifications.  He  ordered  the  1st  Corps  to 
take  up  a  position  by  Carignan,  and  cover  his  retreat 
against  pressure  from  the  Germans.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
several  portions  of  his  army — especially  of  the  5th  and 
7th  Corps — reached  Sedan  that  night  in  somewhat  dis¬ 
orderly  retreat. 

Next  morning  the  french  assembled  in  and  around  Aug.  31 
Sedan,  facing  Carignan  at  first.  MacMahon  thought  he 
might  obtain  one  or  two  days’  rest,  and  still  retain  a  free 
hand  either  to  make  a  fresh  advance  on  Metz  or  to  fall 
back  and  join  the  13th  Corps,  which  had  just  arrived  in 
Mezieres.  He  occupied  the  ground  around  Sedan  on  the 
east,  and  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  at  Bazeilles.  He 
placed  his  reserves  on  the  Illy  plateau,  to  the  north  of 
the  fortress. 


I  he  two  German  armies  inclined  outwards  to  right 
and  left  on  the  31st,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  French  from 
the  road  through  Carignan  to  Metz,  as  well  as  from 
Mezieres  and  Belgium  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Xllth  and  Guard  Corps  were  to  advance  on  September  1 
1  r*S^t  bank  of  the  Meuse  towards  Givonne,  while 
the  IVth  followed  the  1st  Bavarian  in  an  attack  upon 
Bazeilles.  The  Xlth  and  Vth  Corps  and  the  Wurttem- 
berg  Division  were  to  cross  the  Meuse  by  Donchery,  and 
march  against  the  French  rear  at  Illy.  The  Ilnd  Bavarian 
Corps  alone  remained  with  the  army  headquarters  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

jl  he  distance  from  Donchery  to  Bazeilles  was  about  seven 
miles,  and  from  Sedan  to  the  Belgian  frontier  the  same. 


Battle 

of 

Sedan, 
Sept,  i, 
1870 
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The  battle  of  Sedan  was  the  result  of  this  concentric 
advance  of  the  German  forces,  and  although  no  further 
battle  orders  were  issued  from  the  German  headquarters, 
all  the  working  out  of  details  being  left  to  the  army 
commanders,  it  ended  in  a  complete  catastrophe  for  the 
French.  There  were  about  200,000  Germans  on  the  field 
against  120,000  French. 

Fighting  began  at  4  a.m.  around  Bazeilles,  where  the 
French  12th  Corps  tried  to  prevent  the  1st  Bavarian 
Corps  from  crossing  the  Meuse  and  establishing  itself 
in  position.  MacMahon  was  wounded  at  this  stage. 
His  successor,  General  Ducrot,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat 
to  Mezieres,  which  would  probably  have  saved  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  army.  But  it  was  not  carried 
out,  for  Ducrot  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  General 
Wimpffen,  who  arrived  at  this  critical  moment  to  take 
command  of  the  5th  Corps,  armed  with  a  decree  of 
the  Regency  appointing  him  to  succeed  MacMahon. 
Wimpffen  ordered  back  the  12th  and  1st  Corps  into 
their  positions  on  the  Givonne,  which  they  had  already 
evacuated,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  made 
another  attempt  to  break  through  to  Bazeilles,  but 
without  success.  The  German  army  corps,  and  espe¬ 
cially  their  artillery,  had  by  this  time  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  the  French.  The  French  reserves,  on  hearing 
about  midday  that  the  Germans  were  crossing  the  Meuse 
by  Donchery,  had  wheeled  round  facing  Mezieres,  in 
order  to  check  the  German  Vth  and  Xlth  Corps  in  their 
advance  upon  Illy,  and  had  succeeded  in  holding  them 
back  for  a  while. 

In  vain  did  the  French  cavalry  under  Galliffet  also 
try  to  force  its  way  out  through  Floing  to  Mezieres. 
At  4  p.m.  the  whole  force,  massed  together  under  the 
converging  fire  of  the  German  guns  in  the  woods  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
80,000  in  number.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  also  gave 
himself  up  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  13th  Corps,  under  Vinoy,  which  had  arrived  in 
Mezieres  the  same  day,  managed  to  escape  the  fate  of  the 
remainder,  although  the  German  Vlth  Corps  and  2nd 
Cavalry  Division  were  sent  against  it. 

To  the  south-east,  at  Metz,  Bazaine’s  attempts  to  break 
through  the  investing  line  towards  Noisseville  and  Ste. 
Barbe  on  August  31  and  September  1  were  also  repulsed 
by  the  Germans. 
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B.  The  War  against  the  Republic 

ADVANCE  OF  THE  GERMANS  TO  PARIS  ;  ARRANGEMENTS  ON 

BOTH  SIDES  FOR  THE  SIEGE 

The  next  objective  for  the  Germans  after  they  had 
destroyed  the  French  armies  in  the  field  was  the  French 
capital,  which  was  apparently  defended  only  by  the 
13th  Army  Corps.  Their  advance  on  Paris  began  on 
September  4.  The  Army  of  the  Meuse  kept  to  the  north 
of  the  line  Rethel-Reims-the  Marne,  and  the  3rd  Army 
to  the  south  of  it.  By  the  19th  Paris  was  surrounded  by  Sept  io 
six  army  corps,  the  Wiirttemberg  Division,  and  three 
cavalry  divisions,  numbering  in  all  150,000  combatant 
troops  and  600  guns.  The  4th  Army  was  placed  in 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  and  the  Seine 
the  3rd  Army  on  the  left  bank. 

The  inner  defences  of  Paris  had  a  circumference  of 
about  twenty  miles,  and  the  outer  ring  of  fortifications 
about  twice  as  much.  Outside  this  again,  the  German 
line  of  outposts  was  spread  over  a  ring  of  some  fifty 
miles’  circumference.  The  positions  of  the  investing 
forces  allowed  an  average  01  about  one  man  to  every 
pace  of  circumference. 

1  he  German  plan  was  to  combine  an  investment  at  all 
points  with  preparations  for  a  definite  attack  from  the 
south,  against  Forts  Issy  and  Vanves.  There  was  little 
fear  of  any  immediate  attempts  at  relief;  but  if  they 
should  eventually  be  made,  they  would  be  met  by  active 
operations. 

Early  in  October  the  movements  of  newly  formed  Oct  s 
French  levies  began  to  attract  attention;  and  General 
von  der  Tann  received  orders  to  march  to  the  Loire 
with  the  1st  Bavarian  Army  Corps,  the  22nd  Division, 
and  the  2nd  and  4th  Cavalry  Divisions  and  cover  the  rear 
of  the  3rd  Army  against  attacks  from  the  south  and  west 
Von  der  Tann  drove  a  French  division  out  of  Artenay 
on  the  10th,  drove  the  15th  Army  Corps  (composed  ofoct.  10 
depot  troops  and  Garde  Mobile)  southwards  next  day  in 
the  first  battle  of  Orleans,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans 
itself.  To  protect  his  right  flank,  he  sent  the  22nd 
and  4th  Cavalry  Divisions  westwards  through  Chateau- 

dun  (where  an  engagement  was  fought  on  the  18th)  to  Oct.  18 
Chartres. 
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In  the  same  way  the  position  of  the  Meuse  Army  was 
rendered  additionally  secure  by  sending  out  screening 
detachments  in  the  direction  of  Creil  and  Rouen. 

The  “  Gouvernement  de  la  Defense  Nationale  ”  in  Paris 
had,  in  the  meantime,  organised  large  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  In  Paris  alone,  over  and  above 
the  13th  and  14th  Corps,  they  raised  a  naval  contingent 
of  20,000,  100,000  Garde  Mobile,  and  over  200,000  more 
of  the  Garde  Nationale  Sedentaire,  Garde  de  Paris,  etc., 
making  a  total  of  some  400,000,  under  the  command  of 
Trochu. 

The  life  and  soul  of  the  national  movement  in  the 
provinces  was  Gambetta,  who  left  Paris  in  a  balloon  on 
October  9,  as  delegate  of  the  “Gouvernement  de  la 
Defense  Nationale,”  and  arrived  in  Tours,  armed  with 
a  decree  by  which  he  summoned  all  able-bodied  french- 
men  to  arms,  and  pushed  forward  the  most  extensive 
preparations  through  all  the  departments^  for  rapidly 
arriving  and  fitting  out  the  new  levies.  Eleven  camps 
were  formed  for  assembling  and  training  the  Garde 
Nationale.  The  four  headquarters  stations  of  Lille,  Le 
Mans,  Bourges,  and  Besangon  became  the  centres  of 
four  great  districts,  of  the  north,  the  west,  the  south,  and 
the  south-east. 

The  15th  Corps  on  the  Loire  was  joined  in  the  course 
of  November  and  early  December  by  no  fewer  than  six 
new  army  corps  (16th  to  21st),  to  which  were  assigned 
the  chief  role  in  the  newly  planned  operations  for  the 
relief  of  Paris.  These  six  corps  were  subsequently 
formed  into  two  armies,  one  under  Chanzy  in  the  west, 
the  other  under  Bourbaki  in  the  east,  each  of  them  over 
250,000  strong  in  the  early  days  of  January  1871.  In 
the  north  of  France,  by  Lille  and  Arras,  General  Fai- 
dherbe  was  organising  a  “  Northern  Army,”  which  soon 
reached  a  strength  of  50,000.  In  the  west,  by  Rouen 
and  Havre,  was  another  under  Briand,  40,000  strong  by 
the  end  of  December.  To  the  south-east  were  the 
24th  Corps,  and  a  few  irregular  bodies  under  Gemer 
and  Garibaldi,  each  roughly  15,000  strong,  which 
were  protecting  the  communications  between  Paris  and 
Lyon,  and  threatening  those  of  the  German  investing- 
forces  with  the  Rhine ;  finally,  at  Bourges,  the  25th 
Corps. 

Thus  within  two  months,  November  and  December, 
the  French  put  over  800,000  men  into  the  field ;  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  lack  of  trained  officers,  they  were 
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unable  to  make  these  masses  of  men  into  efficient  troops, 
and  still  less  into  armies  fit  for  active  operations  on  a 
large  scale. 

Progress  of  Events  to  the  South  of  Paris,  on  the 

Loire  and  by  Le  Mans 

I.  REOCCUPATION  OF  ORLEANS  BY  THE  FRENCH 

Early  in  November,  long  before  these  new  troops 
could  possibly  have  attained  to  any  degree  of  cohesion, 
the  French  were  compelled  to  assume  the  offensive. 

For  on  October  27  Bazaine,  after  a  seventy  days’  siege  in 
Metz,  was  forced  by  hunger  and  the  complete  impossi¬ 
bility  of  breaking  through  the  encircling  ring  of  besiegers, 
to  surrender  with  170,000  men. 

With  a  view  to  making  a  start  with  the  relief  opera¬ 
tions  before  the  arrival  of  the  German  troops  that  were 
set  free  from  before  Metz,  Aurelles  de  Paladine  advanced 
upon  Orleans  with  the  15th  and  16th  Corps  early  in  Nov.  5-6 
November.  The  idea  was  to  recapture  the  city  and  fortify 
it  and  the  woods  that  lay  to  the  north  of  it,  thus  forming 
it  into  an  entrenched  camp  to  become  the  base  of  future 
operations. 

General  von  der  Tann  concentrated  his  forces  more 
closely  around  his  right  wing  by  Coulmiers  on  the  6th  Nov.  6-7 
and  7th,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  French  attack  on  the 
8th  took  the  Bavarians  to  some  extent  by  surprise,  and  Nov.  8 
compelled  them  to  retreat  and  give  up  Orleans.  They 
fell  back  on  the  next  two  days  to  Toury,  on  the  high¬ 
road  between  Orleans,  Etampes,  and  Paris. 

The  French  15th  Corps  entered  Orleans  and  also 
occupied  all  the  roads  leading  northwards  out  of  the 
woods  to  Toury,  Pithiviers,  and  Beaune,  and  entrenched 
itself.  The  15th  and  the  16th — the  latter  still  to  the  west 
of  the  15th  at  Coulmiers — were  joined  towards  the  end 
of  November  by  the  17th  from  Le  Mans,  the  18th  from 
Nevers,  and  the  20th  from  Besangon  and  Chalons-sur- 
Saone,  so  that  the  French  had  over  180,000  men  at  this 
point  between  November  20  and  25. 

The  great  efforts  made  all  over  the  country  in  raising 
fresh  forces  were  not  fully  realised  by  the  Germans,  who 
were  inclined  to  under-estimate  the  results.  They 
reckoned  that  Paris  could  only  hold  out  till  the  end 
of  October  at  the  very  latest,  and  by  the  same  error 
of  judgment  they  hoped  there  would  be  no  need  for 
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serious  operations  against  the  new  republican  levies. 
On  November  2  Moltke  was  still  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  be  able  to  disperse  them  easily  and  occupy 
Bourges,  Nevers,  and  Chalons-sur-Saone  (forty  miles 
south  of  Dijon)  with  one  each  of  the  three  corps  of  the 
2nd  Army,  which  was  on  its  way  up  from  Metz. 

d  he  action  at  Coulmiers  on  November  8,  however, 
marked  a  turning-point  in  the  operations. 


II.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  2ND  ARMY  TO  THE  LOIRE 

Of  the  two  German  armies,  200,000  strong  in  all, 
which  were  set  free  by  the  surrender  of  Metz,  the 
Vllth  Corps  was  left  to  garrison  Metz  and  lay  siege 
to  rhionville  and  Montmedy,  while  the  find  Corps  was 
sent  to  Paris.  The  1st  Army,  under  General  von 
Manteuffel  (1st  and  VUIth  Army  Corps  and  3rd  Cavalry 
Division,  about  50,000  strong),  took  the  direction  of 
Compiegne  on  the  Oise,  to  operate  in  the  north  of 
k  ranee. 

I  he  2nd  Army,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles  (IXth, 
Ulrd,  and  Xth  Corps,  and  1st  Cavalry  Division,  about 
100,000  strong),  set  out  on  November  2,  by  short 
marches,  in  the  direction  of  Troyes.  On  the  7th,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  action  at  Coulmiers  had  been  fought, 
Moltke  telegraphed  to  the  Prince  to  hasten  forward  to 
the  Loire,  in  order  to  cover  the  investing  forces  around 
Paris  against  attack  from  the  south  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  meet  any  relief  operations  that  might  be  made 
from  Orleans.  At  the  same  time  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  command  of  the  1st  Bavarian  Army 
Corps  that  had  been  driven  back  to  Toury,  and  of  the 
17th  and  22nd  Divisions  and  4th  and  5 th  Cavalry  Divisions, 
received  instructions  to  carry  out  similar  covering  opera¬ 
tions  independently,  to  the  west  of  Paris.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  strong  hostile  forces  were 
approaching  from  that  direction. 

When  they  found  the  French  were  unable  to  follow 
up  their  success  at  Coulmiers,  the  Bavarians  had 
12  assembled  leisurely  at  Toury.  Under  the  command  of 
the  Grand  Duke  they  now  made  a  very  exhausting 
devious  march  in  search  of  the  French  17th  Corps,  who 
were  first  supposed  to  be  at  Chartres,  then  at  Dreux, 
and  finally  at  Le  Mans,  whereas  in  reality  they  had  long 
since  returned  to  Orleans.  Everywhere  the  Germans 
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»:c„?  zz&z*  «s,\  ™f“  e= 

Grand  Duke  5  SS,eXr|'  XTKk2?S5j& 

to  aB2ugEncy!  2as%EuLlh'kE!'"  menld"°^l'"df him  15 

»datArm“n  ? rI,”rVrneSk  ChSl  ri*h‘ V 

80, «o  under  hU^Sdebfe'LSioi^^ 

to  advance  upon  Orleans,  but  rather  to  tak m 
defensive  attitude  along  the  line  fmm  pure  •  UP  a 
Beaune-la-Rolande.  &  lrom  Plthlviers  to 


wrth  the  15th  Army  Corps,  and'also  o«up“  d  Monk™! 
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Nov.  27 


Nov.  28 


Nov.  28 


as  a  preliminary  to  the  relief  operations.  The  plan  was, 
as  soon  as  Trochu  made  a  sortie  from  Paris,  to  march 
straight  upon  the  capital  through  Pithiviers  to  .  his 
assistance.  For  this  purpose  General  Crouzat  received 
instructions  to  capture  Beaune-la-Rolande  first  _  of  all 
with  the  18th  and  20th  Corps  on  the  28th;  it  was 
known  that  that  town  had  been  occupied  since  the 
24th  by  the  German  Xth  Corps,  but  not  in  force.  1  he 
18th  was  to  attack  Beaune  itself,  and  the  20th  Juranville, 
a  little  way  to  the  east  of  it ;  the  right-wing  divisions 
of  the  15th  Corps  were  also  to  support  this  attack 
from  their  positions  in  the  k  orest  of  Orleans,  and  thus 
help  to  cut  off  the  German  Xth  from  the  Illrd,  which 
stood  at  Pithiviers. 

These  movements  led  on  the  28th  to  an  action  at 
Beaune-la-Rolande,  in  which  the  German  Xth  Corps 
and  ffh  Division  (of  the  Illrd)  repulsed  a  brave  but 
incoherent  attack  by  the  French  18th  and  20th.  dhere 
were  some  20,000  Germans  with  75  guns  opposed  to 
40,000  with  150.  The  victors  made  no  subsequent  pur¬ 
suit.  On  the  contrary,  this  action  confirmed  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  in  the  conclusion  he  had  drawn  from 
the  French  occupation  of  Montargis,  that  their  plan 
was  to  advance  round  his  left  wing  along  the  Fcung 
to  the  relief  of  Paris,  and  that  he  consequently  should 
not  move  far  from  the  line  Pithiviers-Beaune.  He 
accordingly  continued  on  the  defensive. 

Nov.  29  to  While,  therefore,  during  the  next  few  days,  the  adver- 
Dec.  2  saries  both  remained  inactive  on  their  eastern  wings, 
matters  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  opposite  flank  between 
the  Grand  Duke’s  two  army  corps  and  the  french 

16th  and  17th,  under  Chanzy.  . 

For  on  November  30,  when  the  troops  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  which  had  left  Chateaudun  on  the 
26th,  arrived  within  one  day’s  march  of  l°ury>  an 
had  almost  effected  their  junction  with  the  2nd  Army, 
the  long-expected  telegram  from  Trochu  reached  the 
French  in  Tours.  It  had  been  despatched  by  balloon 
Nov  -4-30  on  the  24th,  landed  in  Norway  on  the  29th,  and  was 
telegraphed  back  to  Tours  from  Christiania  the  following 
dav&  Trochu  announced  that  he  would  attempt  to  break 
out  eastwards  on  the  29th.  Now,  therefore,  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th,  a  council  of  war  was  held  m  great 
haste  by  Freycinet,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send 
forward  the  left  wing  on  the  offensive  next  day  against 
Pithiviers,  where  the  bulk  of  the  German  2nd  Army 


Nov.  30 
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was  supposed  to  be,  and  to  make  an  attack  there  with 
all  five  army  corps  on  the  3rd.  The  Council  omitted, 
however,  to  give  corresponding  instructions  to  Crouzat 
and  the  right  wing,  with  the  result  that  they  did  not 
co-operate. 

On  December  1  Chanzy,  acting  alone,  made  a  surprise 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Coulmiers  and  Patay  upon 
the  Grand  Duke’s  right  flank  guard  by  Villepion,  and 
drove  it  back  upon  the  niain  body.  The  Grand  Duke 
immediately  halted  in  his  advance  to  Toury,  and  de¬ 
ployed  early  on  the  2nd  by  Loigny  to  meet  the  attack  Dec. 
of  the  French.  Chanzy ’s  offensive  with  the  16th  and 
17th  Corps  collapsed  in  the  action  which  followed,  and 
an  attempt  by  Aurelles  de  Paladme  to  overpower  the 
German  22nd  Division  with  the  left  wing  of  the  15th 
Corps  at  Poupry  was  also  unsuccessful. 

At  the  same  time  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  break 
out  of  Paris  were  all  being  beaten  back.  Frequent 
attempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  complete  investment 
of  the  city,  but  all  without  success;  on  the  30th  Trochu  Nov. 
made  a  great  effort  in  conjunction  with  the  advance  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire,  as  we  have  already  seen.  About 
seven  divisions  of  the  13th  and  14th  Corps  made  a  sortie 
m  an  easterly  direction,  against  the  German  Xllth  Corps 
and  Wurttemberg  Division,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Villiers.  The  French  were  beaten  back.  They  renewed 
the  attempt  two  days  later  in  the  same  direction,  against 
Champigny,  but  were  again  unsuccessful. 

1  he  shortcomings  of  the  numerous  but  only  improvised 
french  forces,  as  compared  with  the  trained  troops  of 
Germany,  were  becoming  more  conspicuous  every  day. 
Their  personal  bravery  and  superior  numbers  were 
counterbalanced  by  clumsiness  and  lack  of  unity  in  their 
movements,  especially  in  action. 

IV.  GERMAN  COUNTER-OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  ORLEANS; 
chanzy’s  FLANKING  POSITION 

All  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French  increased 
Moltke  s  conviction  that  further  danger  could  only  be 
avoided  by  a  vigorous  offensive,  and  on  December  2 
Frince  r  rederick  Charles  received  telegraphic  orders  to 
1  advance  against  Orleans.  He  was  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  happening  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  never  for  a 
moment  believed  that  the  latter  was  opposed  by  strong- 
forces  when  he  called  him  away  from  Loigny  to  Artenay, 
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on  the  Paris-Orleans  main  road.  The  Prince  now 
advanced  with  all  five  army  corps  in  three  columns 
along  three  high-roads  which  converged  upon  Orleans, 
his  idea  being  to  attack  the  French  in  the  forest  first,  and 
then  in  the  city  beyond.  The  17th  and  22nd  Divisions— 
henceforth  the  XHIth  Army  Corps— and  the  1st  Bavarian 
Corps  formed  the  western  column,  the  IXth  and  Xth 
formed  the  centre,  and  the  lllrd  the  eastern  column. 

The  Germans  in  their  advance  penetrated  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  French  position  against  the  15th  Corps, 
which  stood  in  the  centre,  driving  the  latter  back  through 
the  forests  into  the  city  itself.  After  two  days’  fighting— 
the  second  battle  of  Orleans— the  French  signed  a  Con¬ 
vention  with  the  Grand  Duke,  under  the  terms  of  which 
they  evacuated  Orleans,  and  he  marched  in  at  midday  on 
the  5th. 

The  strong  columns  on  the  wings,  however,  remained 
intact.  One  of  them,  under  Bourbaki,  retreated  to  Gien 
and  Nevers,  the  15th  Corps  proceeding  to  Bourges ;  the 
other,  under  Chanzy,  established  itself  scarcely  more 
than  twelve  miles  west  of  Orleans,  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Germans.  It 
consisted  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  21st  Army  Corps,  and 
formed  the  2nd  Army  of  the  Loire,  about  100,000  strong. 

After  a  pause  of  two  days  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who  thought  the  war  had  ended  with  the  capture  of 
Orleans,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  scattering  his 
forces  in  three  directions — the  Grand  Duke  towards 
Tours,  the  IXth  Army  Corps  towards  Bourges,  and  the 
lllrd  towards  Gien.  Suddenly  the  Grand  Duke  met 
with  such  unexpected  and  vigorous  resistance  by  Beau- 
gency  that  Moltke  telegraphed  to  the  Prince  to  resume 
personal  command.  The  latter  recalled  the  IXth  and 
lllrd  Army  Corps;  the  former  was  sent  by  the  south 
bank  of  the  Loire  to  Blois,  against  Chanzy’s  flank  and 
rear,  while  the  lllrd  and  Xth  reinforced  the  Xlllth  and 
1st  Bavarian,  who  by  this  time  were  exhausted.  The 
French  were  driven  back  from  some  of  their  advanced 
positions,  but  Chanzy  was  able  to  fall  back  almost 
unpursued  in  the  direction  of  Le  Mans,  take  up  a  new 
;  position  there,  and  hold  his  ground  on  the  14th  and 
15th.  Only  on  the  16th,  as  the  Germans  pressed  for¬ 
ward  against  him,  did  he  retreat  once  more,  in  fairly 
good  order,  to  Le  Mans. 

In  the  meantime  fresh  orders  had  been  received  from 
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Moltke,  in  which  the  Prince  was  cautioned  not  to  stray 
too  far  from  Orleans,  but  to  keep  an  eye  on  Bourbaki 
as  well,  by  Bourges  and  Nevers.  He  accordingly  left 
the  Grand  Duke  with  the  Xlllth  Corps  between  Ven- 
dome  and  Chartres  (the  1st  Bavarian  had  been  recalled 
to  Paris),  and  sent  the  Xth  to  Tours;  the  latter  was 

rurVV  to  ^  ols  anc^  Vendome  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Delegates  had  left  1  ours  for  Bordeaux.  The  Prince 
himself  returned  to  Orleans  with  the  Illrd  and  IXth  Army 
Corps  in  two  forced  marches.  Chanzy  had  chosen  his 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  skilfully,  and 
was  taking  full  advantage  of  it.  He  had  the  strong- 
entrenched  camp  of  Conlie  in  rear,  and  stood  in  threaten¬ 
ing  proximity  both  to  Paris  and  Orleans. 

During  this  long  interval  from  December  4  to  iq 
Bourbaki  s  three  army  corps  had  fallen  back  first  to 

Nevers.  But  they  had  scarcely  arrived,  Dec. 
and  had  had  no  time  to  rest  or  settle  down,  when  Bour¬ 
baki  was  told  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Blois  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  German  IXth  Corps,  which  was 

then  marchmg  in  that  direction  from  Chanzy’s  army 
and  1  ours.  J 

Regardless  of  fatigue,  his  troops  advanced  to  Vierzon ;  Dec. 
but  on  Chanzy  s  retreat  to  Vendome,  they  returned  to 
Bourges.  His  demonstration  had  had  the  desired  effect 
for  I  rince  Frederick  Charles  left  Chanzy  and  fell  back 

aS  iWG  Ver,d6me  to  Orleans  on  the  18th  and 

19th.  Moltke  had  recently  ordered  the  Vllth  Army 
Corps  (from  Metz)  to  Orleans;  it  reached  Montargis  on 
December  20,  and  then  the  Prince  once  more  had  five 
army  corps  in  hand. 


V.  PRINCE  FREDERICK  CHARLES  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST 

LE  MANS 

n  ^ith  £e  AT’  !Xth-  and  Xth  Army  Corps  by 
Orleans,  the  Xlllth  thrown  forward  on  the  right  and  the 

Vllth  on  the  left,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  stood 

since  December  20  on  interior  lines  between  the  2nd 

Army  of  the  Loire  at  Vendome  and  the  1st  between 

Bourges  and  Nevers.  There  was  still  the  same  lack  of 

information  about  the  enemy’s  movements.  According 

to  some  reports  received  at  the  German  headquarters 

towards  the  end  of  December,  French  troops  had  been 

moved  by  railway  from  Bourges  eastwards  ;  others  said 
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Bourbaki  was  still  in  Bourges  and  Nevers.  The  Germans 
began  to  be  anxious  about  fresh  offensive  movements 
from  that  direction.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe 
that  Paris  could  not  hold  out  more  than  at  most  a  few 
weeks  longer,  so  that  a  final  attempt  to  relieve  the 
capital  would  very  probably  be  made.  It  was  accordingly 
resolved — in  spite  of  the  severe  cold — to  advance  against 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  b  rench  armies — Chanzy’s 
—and  finally  destroy  it.  Chanzy  had  quite  recently 
fallen  upon  an  advanced  detachment  of  the  Germans, 
and  had  attacked  the  20th  Division  in  Vendome.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  received  orders  to  march  against  him 
and  separate  him  completely  from  Bourbaki  (but 
Bourbaki  had  actually  moved  off  eastwards  ten  days 
earlier) ;  troops  were  to  be  left  in  occupation  of  Orleans, 
and  the  investing  forces  around  Paris  were  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  Bourbaki  by  them  and  by  a  new  group 
(the  Ilnd  Army  Corps  from  Paris,  and  the  Vllth) 
operating  in  the  direction  of  Gien. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  marched  off  from  Orleans  to 
Vendome  on  January  3  with  the  Illrd  and  half  the 
IXth  Army  Corps,  the  Xth  on  his  left  wing  and  the 
XHIth  far  out— forty  miles— on  the  right.  Fie  also  had 
four  cavalry  divisions,  which,  however,  could  do  very 
little  owing  to  the  frozen  state  of  the  roads  and  countrj7. 
The  whole  force  was  about  80,000  strong.  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  enemy  except  that  the}7  had  become  active 
again  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days,  that  they 
consisted  of  at  least  three  or  four  army  corps  and  large 
numbers  of  franc-tireurs,  and  that  their  pivot  of  opera¬ 
tions  probably  lay  around  Le  Mans  and  Conlie.  d  he 
Germans  were  heading  for  Le  Mans. — Chanzy’s  army 
consisted  in  reality  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  21st  Aimy 
Corps,  a  total  of  some  1 50,000  men. 

The  advance  took  place  under  very  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  from  mists,  icy  roads,  and  severe 
cold,  while  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert  throughout. 
The  Xth  Army  Corps  met  with  obstinate  resistance  from 
a  division  of  the  French  17th  by  St.  Amand,  while  the 
centre  and  the  XHIth  were  in  touch  with  the  16th  all 
the  way  as  far  as  the  Braye  and  Nogent,  after  which  the 
French  changed  to  a  defensive  attitude.  On  the  8th  and 
9th  they  were  pushed  back  further,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Le  Mans ;  Chanzy  placed  his  three  corps  in  position 
on  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Huisne  Valley,  which 
runs  south  from  Le  Mans  to  the  Sarthe.  The  Germans 
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made  practically  no  headway  against  these  positions  for 
two  days  ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  nth,  the  Xth  Corps  Jan.  n 
forced  its  way  close  up  to  Le  Mans  on  the  south-east, 
and  Chanzy  saw  he  must  retreat.  This  he  did  in  good 
order  next  morning  under  cover  of  a  counter-stroke,  and  Jan.  12 
the  Germans  entered  Le  Mans. 

Even  after  these  nine  days’  operations  the  German 
troops  showed  visible  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  were  also 
ill-clad.  On  the  French  side  it  was,  of  course,  much 
worse,  and  the  losses  by  capture  were  very  heavy. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  sent  independent  detachments 
in  pursuit  beyond  Le  Mans,  but  only  the  XHIth  Corps 
and  5th  Cavalry  Division  continued  intact  through 
Alengon  to  Rouen.  When  an  armistice  was  concluded 
on  January  28,  these  two  units  were  in  Rouen,  the  Illrd 
and  Xth  were  in  Le  Mans,  with  one  brigade  holding 
Tours,  and  the  IXth  was  in  Orleans.  The  Ilnd  and 
VUth  Army  Corps  had  been  withdrawn  to  Besan^on 
early  in  January. 


C.  The  Relief  Operations  to  the  North  of  Paris 

General  Manteuffel,  with  the  1st  Army  (1st  and  Vlllth 
Army  Corps  and  3rd  Cavalry  Division)  left  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Metz  on  November  6,  and  advanced  west¬ 
wards  during  the  next  two  weeks  towards  Compiegne 
and  Noyon.  General  Farre  had  assembled  about  25,000 
men  (chiefly  Garde  Mobile)  by  Amiens  for  the  relief  of 
Paris.  Manteuffel  received  orders  on  the  20th  to  march  Nov.  20, 
to  Rouen,  keeping  an  eye  on  Amiens.  He  took  the  l87° 
direction  of  Amiens  itself,  to  find,  on  arriving  near  there, 
that  the  enemy  were  in  considerable  force.  He  had  only 
30,000  men  in  all,  but  was  much  stronger  in  artillery  and 
cavalry.  His  orders  for  the  27th  aimed  at  contracting  nov. 27-28 
his  front,  which  was  some  twenty  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
view  to  an  attack  upon  Amiens  on  the  28th.  Farre,  how¬ 
ever,  had  placed  20,000  men  and  50  guns  in  position 
behind  a  small  stream  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and 
Manteuffel  had  to  fight  a  day  earlier  than  he  expected. 

In  spite  of  this  error  and  of  the  dispersion  of  his  forces 
along  a  broad  front,  the  French  were  severely  handled, 

and  compelled  to  fall  back  next  day  through  Amiens  to 
Arras. 

Manteuffel  left  a  strong  brigade  to  hold  Amiens,  and 
pressed  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Rouen.  Dec.  4-6 
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The  French  troops  there  under  General  Briand  retreated 
to  Havre.  Manteuffel  next  received  orders  (this  was  just 
after  the  second  capture  of  Orleans)  to  hold  Rouen,  watch 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  ultimately  capture  Havre. 
His  chief  objective,  however,  was  to  be  the  enemy’s  field 
army,  against  which  he  was  advised  to  take  Beauvais  as 
his  pivot  of  operations. 

Faidherbe' s  First  Attempt  to  relieve  Paris. — Faidherbe 
attacked  Ham  on  December  9,  and  the  important  railway 
junction  of  La  Fere,  which  the  Germans  had  occupied, 
three  days  later.  Manteuffel  accordingly  sent  back  a 
Dec.  11  division  of  the  VIII th  Army  Corps  from  Beauvais  to 
Amiens,  and  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  VUIth  and 
two  brigades  of  the  1st  there  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days.  With  30,000  men  and  100  guns  he  then 
Dec.  22  advanced  from  Amiens  to  Arras  against  the  French 
Northern  Army.  He  met  it  next  day  on  the  Hallue, 
Dec.  23  where  Faidherbe  had  taken  up  a  position  with  45,000 
men  and  80  guns  (22nd  and  23rd  Corps).  The  Germans 
again  advanced  upon  too  broad  a  front,  so  that  they 
could  not  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  were  even  compelled 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  at  some  points;  but  in  the  end 
the  French  were  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  better- 
trained  troops.  Faidherbe  was  compelled  to  retreat 
during  the  night  of  the  24th-25th,  and  fell  back  un¬ 
pursued  through  Bapaume  to  Arras  and  Dovay. 

Meanwhile  General  Bentheim  in  Rouen  had  repulsed 
an  attack  by  40,000  French  troops,  advancing  along  both 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

Manteuffel  did  not  select  the  suggested  position  around 
Beauvais.  He  formed  his  forces  instead  into  two  groups 
connected  together  by  railwa}^ :  the  1st  Army  Corps  and 
one  cavalry  brigade  at  Rouen;  the  VUIth  Army  Corps, 
3rd  Division,  and  another  cavalry  brigade,  on  the  Somme 
around  Amiens. 

La  Fere  had  capitulated  on  November  27,  Thionville 
on  the  24th,  Montmedyon  December  14,  and  Mezieres  on 
the  31st. 

Faidherbe' s  Second  Attempt. — Faidherbe  made  a  fresh 
effort  scarcely  more  than  a  week  after  his  first.  His 
idea  was,  first  of  all,  to  relieve  Peronne,  which  had  been 
besieged  since  December  27.  General  von  Goben  was 
conducting  this  siege  with  a  view  to  making  himself 
master  of  the  line  of  the  Somme  from  Amiens  to  Ham. 
Jan.  2-3,  Faidherbe  attacked  one  of  his  advanced  positions  by 
1871  Bapaume,  and  forced  back  the  German  15th  Division 
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from  there  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Goben  with  his  main 
body  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Arras  again, 
reronne  surrendered  on  January  9. 

On  the  western  flank,  Bentheim  repelled  a  second 
attack  by  the  French  on  January  4,  and  immediately 
after  this  he  sent  another  brigade  to  Amiens,  where 
Manteufifel  was  strengthening  his  forces  to  meet  a 
third  effort  on  the  part  of  Faidherbe.  It  was  not 
long  delayed. 

Faidherbe' s  Third  Attempt. — Faidherbe’s  third  attempt, 
which  was^  also  to  be  his  last,  was  directed  against 
the  enemy’s  communications.  He  had  70  battalions, 

5  squadrons,  and  16  batteries  in  hand,  and  his  plan  was 
first  to  make  a  demonstration  through  Bapaume  against 
Albert,  then,  turning  off  to  the  left  through  St.  Quentin 
and  La  Fere,  to  strike  the  Reims  railway  and  destroy  it. 

He  attacked  the  Germans  in  Bapaume  on  the  nth,  occu-  Tan  IX 
pied  Albert  three  days  later,  and  reached  St.  Quentin  on 
the  17th  and  1 8th.  He  was  on  his  way  from  there  to  Tan  I7_Tc 
La  r  ere  when  he  came  upon  Goben.  Goben  heard  on  the 
16th  that  the  French  had  branched  off  south-eastwards.  Tan.  16 
He  followed  them  up  both  banks  of  the  Somme,  and  on 
the  19th  his  columns  on  the  north  bank  came  upon  the  Tan  iQ 
french  23rd  Corps  in  position  to  the  west  of  St.  Ouentin 
covering  faidherbe’s  march,  while  those  on  the  south 
bank  overtook  the  french  22nd.  These  separate  attacks 
by  the  Germans  had  no  decisive  result,  but  the  French 
were  seriously  shaken,  and  Faidherbe  called  back  the 
22nd  Corps  through  St.  Quentin  the  same  afternoon.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  German  reserve  from  Ham,  St.  Quentin 
was  captured  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the~French 
rearguard  was  scattered.  Faidherbe  retreated  to  Cambrai, 
and  Goben  fell  back  again  behind  the  Somme  to  Amiens! 


D.  The  Operations  in  the  South-east  of  France 


1.  werder’s  operations 


Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Worth,  in  August 

Tueual  Werder  had  been  sent  against  Strassburg 
with  the  Baden  Division.  The  city  was  invested  from  the 
i3th  onwards,  formal  siege  operations  began  on  the  29th 
and  on  September  27  Strassburg  surrendered. 

The  following  day  Werder  received  orders  to  march  to 
Chatillon-sur-Seine  and  Troyes  with  his  newly  formed 
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XIVth  Army  Corps— the  Baden  Division  reinforced  by 
one  other  and  one  cavalry  brigade.  He  was  to  disarm 
the  inhabitants  in  the  departments  through  which  he 
passed,  and  to  watch  Belfort. 

Starting  on  October  5,  he  was  in  Epinal  a  week  later. 
He  began  to  meet  with  resistance  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  Vosges.  In  obedience  to  the  levee  en  masse ,  General 
Cambriel  had  concentrated  all  the  available  reserve 
troops  and  Garde  Mobile  around  Epinal.  After  fruitless 
attempts  to  hold  back  the  German  XIVth  Corps,  these 
levies  retreated  to  Besangon.  The  20th,  18th,  and  24th 
Army  Corps  were  in  course  of  formation  at  Besangon. 

Dijon,  and  Lyon  respectively. 

When  Werder  had  passed  the  Vosges  and  the  krench 
were  found  to  be  falling  back  to  Besangon,  Moltke  sent 
orders  that  Besangon  was  to  be  attacked.  In  an  engage- 
Oct.  22  ment  on  the  Ognon  on  the  22nd,  Werder  drove  the 
French  in  upon  the  fortress )  but  their  new  position 
there  appeared  too  powerful  for  assault,  and  \Verder, 
who  did  not  anticipate  an  immediate  resumption  ol 
operations  on  their  part,  fell  back  to  Gray,  heading  for 
Troyes.  He  received  orders,  however,  not  to  go  to 
Troyes,  but  to  turn  off  south-westwards  to  Dijon  and 
Bourges.  k  or  the  moment  he  could  not  comply  either 
with  this  or  with  the  previous  order,  as  he  began  to  have 
his  hands  full  with  the  French  forces  in  Besangon. 

Further  orders— of  the  23rd,  based  on  the  anticipated 
surrender  of  Metz — reached  him  on  the  29th,  making 
fresh  alterations  in  his  appointed  task.  The  XIVth  Army 
Corps  and  two  reserve  divisions  were  to  lay  siege  to 
Schlettstadt,  Neu-Breisach,  and  Belfort,  cover  the  left 
flank  of  the  2nd  Army  on  its  way  to  the  Loire,  and 
detain  any  hostile  bodies  that  might  appear  on  its  front. 
Werder  accordingly  took  up  a  position  at  Vesoul,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Besangon,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
occupy  Dijon  as  well  without  heavy  fighting.  In  this  he 
was  successful,  for  the  levies  assembled  there  undei 
Garibaldi  and  Cremer  evacuated  the  place,  after  a  very 
brief  resistance,  on  the  approach  of  two  brigades  of  the 
Baden  Division. 

Schlettstadt,  which  was  besieged  by  one  division, 
surrendered  very  soon,  on  October  24.  Neu~Breisach 
followed  on  November  10,  whereupon  the  division  in 
question  was  drawn  off  to  Vesoul  to  assist  in  guarding 
communications  between  Dijon  and  Vesoul,  which  were 
severely  harassed  by  franc-tireurs.  On  November  3  the 
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Belfort656^6  Divisi0n  had  beSun  the  investment  of 


tv,Au'°Ut  u11S  tlme  ,Werder>  deceived  by  the  activity  of 
the  french,  was  under  the  impression  that  a  strong  force 

partly  from  Besangon,  was  being  assembled  at  Dole 
under  Garibaldi  He  accordingly  marched  from  Dijon 
to  Auxonne,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession'  of 
that  small  town.  He  found  on  arriving  there  that  there 
was  no  such  strong  force,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Auxonne  would  not  be  so  easily  captured  ;  so  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Dijon.  There  he  was  attacked  by  Garibaldi 
advancing  from  Autun,  but  the  attack  was  repulsed.  ’ 

Under  cover  of  all  these  movements,  the  French  had  m  hhi  r 
concentrated  the  20th  Corps  by  Chalons-sur-Sadne  with-  “b/r 
out  Weiders  knowledge,  transported  it  by  rail  to  Nevers 
within  three  hays,  and  advanced  from  there  through 
Gien  against  Bellegarde  and  Beaune  ;  we  have  alreadv 

,he  Ge™“ 

In  order  to  protect  the  communications  of  the  2nd  Army 

AlnCre^Smg  y  fre<Juent  attacks  by  franc-tireurs,  the 
i  lth  m  y  c«rPs  was  sent  forward  from  Metz  to  Troves 

late  in  November.  The  idea  was  that  it  should  take  un  n,  „ 

a  position  between  the  troops  on  the  Loire  and  the  XIVth  ^  7 

Ho^ytf°rPVnTD,JOn’  t0  ,COTer  the  German  communica- 
tions  through  1  royes  and  also  the  Chaumont-Chatillon- 

JNuits  railway,  which  was  an  important  one  not  onlv  for 

transporting  supplies,  but  also  for  moving  troops. 

After  the  repulse  of  Aurelles  de  Paladine’s  attacks 

sentyfrom  etChpmrer’  fresb  orders  (for  ‘he  fifth  time)  were 
sent  trom  the  German  headquarters  to  the  VHth  Armv 

Corps  in  T  royes  and  to  Werder  in  Dijon.  They  were 

i  now  allotted  the  following  tasks:  to  protect  the  com- 

mumcations  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Armies  by  offensive 

t°hPeerst°"S;faRd  Parrticular)  ^  P^s  forward 

1  e  siege  of  Belfort,  isolate  Langres,  and,  if  possible 

occupy  the  country  between  Dole  and  Arc-e  -Senans 

(a  railway  junction  on  the  Lyon-Besangon  line)  with  a 

view  ultimately  to  cutting  offthe  communications  between 

Lyon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Belfort  and  Besangon  on  the 
other.  Werder  thereupon  reinforced  the  investing  troops 
around  Belfort  by  eight  battalions,  sent  General  von  der 
d,  to  Langres,  and  General  von  Glumer  with  the 
daden  Division  through  Nuits  to  Beaune  to  occupy  the 
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ground  to  the  south-west  of  Besangon.  Glumer,  how- 

Dec.  16  ever,  came  upon  the  French  General  Cremer  with  a  force 
of  12,000  men  and  20  guns  near  Nuits,  was  unable  to 
make  his  way  past  them,  and  could  only  report  the 
presence  of  very  large  hostile  bodies ;  so  Werder 
recalled  Goltz  from  Langres,  evacuated  Dijon,  and  fell 
back  once  more  to  his  central  position  at  Vesoul. 

[Page  444]  About  this  time,  as  we  saw,  there  was  some  anxiety  at 
the  German  headquarters  about  a  possible  advance  of 
Bourbaki  through  Gien  to  Paris.  Not  only  was  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  now  ordered  back  to  Orleans  from 
opposite  Chanzy  at  Vendome,  but,  after  he  had  returned 
to  operate  against  Chanzy,  the  Ilnd  Army  Corps  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  Montargis  to  take  his  place,  and  the  VI  1th 
from  Troyes  to  Auxerre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
considerable  movement  of  French  troops  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Saone  began  on  December  21,  unknown  to  the 
Germans  ;  and  this  was  soon  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  latter  to  draw  off  every  available  man  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  theatre  of  operations,  while  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  turned  against  Chanzy  once  more. 


II.  BOURBAKI’S  ADVANCE  TO  BELFORT 

Bourbaki  had  only  just  returned  to  Bourges  from  his 
expedition  against  Vierzon  (December  15-17),  and  was 
hoping  for  a  few  days’  rest,  which  were  absolutely 
Dec.  19  essential  for  his  weary  troops,  when  he  received  orders 
from  Gambetta  to  march  off  again  to  Montargis  and 
advance  to  Paris,  along  the  Loing  this  time.  The  same 
day,  however,  Freycinet  came  to  him  with  a  new  plan 
(probably  the  result  of  Cremer’s  success  at  Nuits).  A  new 
army  was  to  be  organised  rapidly  at  Dole,  out  of  the  18th, 
20th,  and  24th  Army  Corps,  full  use  being  made  of  the 
railways  ;  it  was  to  march  to  a  surprise  attack  upon 
Werder,  who  was  still  at  Dijon,  striking  at  his  com¬ 
munications  and  raising  the  siege  of  Belfort.  The 
movement  was  to  be  covered  and  screened  by  the  15th 
Corps,  which  was  then  at  Bourges. 

Bourbaki  agreed  with  this  plan,  and  Freycinet  instructed 
the  railway  authorities  to  arrange  for  transporting  the 
Dec.  21-22  18th  and  20th  Army  Corps  on  the  21st  and  22nd.  But 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  collect  the  necessary 
rolling-stock  in  the  time,  for  over  2,000  of  the  wagons, 
full  of  military  stores,  lay  in  the  various  stations  and 
sidings  at  that  moment,!  and  the  local  prefects  would 
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not  allow  them  either  to  be  sent  out  or  unloaded.  The 
telegraph  arrangements  also  broke  down  from  over¬ 
pressure.  The  transporting  of  these  two  army  corps 
actually  began  on  the  21st,  but  it  dragged  on  until  theDec.21-28 
28th,  during  which  time  the  troops  suffered  severely 
from  long  delays  at  railway  stations,  from  travelling 
in  intense  cold,  often  down  to  50  F.  and  even  lower, 
from  insufficient  clothing,  and  the  lack  of  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  The  distance  from  Bourges  to  Dole  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  to  Besangon  (then 
the  terminus  of  the  railway)  one  hundred  and  fifty;  the 
cavalry  brigade  and  the  commissariat — most  of  whom 
deserted  on  the  way  for  lack  of  all  means  of  subsistence, 

— performed  the  journey  by  road  in  sixteen  days  from 
December  20  to  January  5.  The  question  has  often  been 
raised  whether,  under  such  conditions,  the  whole  army 
would  not  have  travelled  just  as  well  by  road  ;  but  such 
a  march  would  also  have  required  preparations,  without 
which  it  could  not  well  be  attempted. 

At  Bourbaki’s  earnest  request  the  15th  Army  Corps 
was  sent  to  reinforce  his  army.  It  performed  the 
journey  under  the  same  harassing  conditions  as  the 
others,  and,  as  Werder  was  known  to  have  fallen  back 
to  Vesoul,  it  was  sent  to  the  east  of  him,  to  Besangon  jan.  3-16 
and  Clerval.  The  great  fault  committed  in  the  case  of 
the  18th  and  20th  Army  Corps  had  been  that  trains  were 
despatched  in  too  rapid  succession,  so  that  the  stations 
became  blocked  ;  in  the  case  of  the  15th  it  was  found  that 
the  small  stations  to  the  east  of  Besangon,  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Doubs,  had  very  inadequate  platforms  and 
arrangements  for  detraining,  so  that  men  and  animals 
were  kept  standing  about  in  the  cold,  and  broke  down 
completely.  Nowhere  did  the  dilettante  methods  of  the 
French  lead  to  more  pitiful  consequences. 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  Bourbaki  contrived  by 
January  1  to  place  the  18th  and  20th  Army  Corps— 

70,000  men  and  1 50  guns,  but  without  transport — between 
Auxonne  and  Dole,  ready  to  advance.  The  24th  Corps 
joined  them  there  from  Lyon  with  30,000  more,  while 
another  30,000  with  30  batteries  of  the  15th  also  arrived 
in  the  course  of  the  second  week  in  January.  Finally, 
apart  from  franc-tireurs,  a  division  of  15,000  stood  at 
'  Dijon  under  Cremer,  and  about  the  same  number, 
independent  of  Bourbaki,  by  Autun  under  Garibaldi. 

Bourbaki s  Advance  to  Vesoul  and  Belfort. — On  January  3 
Bourbaki  advanced  against  Werder,  who  had  about 
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30,000  men  between  Vesoul  and  Villersexel,  and  as 
many  more  before  Belfort.  The  adversaries  were  so 
unequally  trained  that  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
French  gave  them  no  decided  advantage.  When  Bour- 
baki  arrived  before  the  strong  position  at  Vesoul,  he 
hesitated  to  send  his  troops  to  a  direct  attack,  and  tried  to 
outmanoeuvre  Werder  ;  he  moved  off  to  his  right  towards 
Villersexel,  so  as  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Vesoul  and 
Belfort,  and  separate  Werder’s  two  groups. 

Up  to  January  5th  Bourbaki’s  concentration  of  100,000 
men  around  Dole,  Auxonne,  and  Besangon  had  completely 
escaped  Werder’s  notice,  and  even  when  he  reported  it 
to  headquarters,  he  was  thought  to  be  exaggerating. 
When  at  length  the  full  truth  became  known,  Manteuffel 
was  appointed  to  command  the  “  Southern  Army  ” 
(llnd,  Vllth,  and  XIVth  Army  Corps),  with  instructions 
to  operate  against  Bourbaki  in  flank  and  rear.  Until  he 
arrived,  Werder  with  the  XIVth  Corps  was  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Belfort.  Before  Bourbaki’s  turning  movement 
on  the  6th  and  7th,  Werder  left  his  position  by  Vesoul 
and  marched  through  Lure  into  the  Rhine  Valley, 
shifting  his  line  of  communications  with  Epinal  as  he 
went,  and  keeping  his  hold  on  Villersexel.  He  was 
checked  in  an  action  near  Villersexel  by  the  20th  and 
18th  Corps  ;  but  Bourbaki  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
and  Werder  was  able  to  continue  and  place  his  forces — 
48  battalions,  30  squadrons,  120  field-guns,  and  40  siege- 
guns — in  a  strong  position  behind  the  Lisaine,  between 
Frahier,  Montbeliard,  and  Delle,  covering  the  siege.  He 
himself  was  in  favour  of  a  retreat,  but  Moltke  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

Bourbaki’s  next  plan  was  to  make  demonstrations 
against  the  German  left  wing,  and  envelop  their  right. 

’  But  his  movements  of  his  troops  were  slow  and  painful, 
owing  to  the  usual  defects ;  their  attacks  were  disjointed, 
and  consequently  ineffective.  The  battle  which  followed 
was  a  tragic  exhibition  of  tactical  incompetence  in  which 
50,000  Germans  were  opposed  to  150,000  French.  On 
January  15 — with  the  temperature  down  at  o°  F. — 
Bourbaki  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  Montbeliard  with 
the  15th  Corps  ;  next  day  the  18th  and  24th  attacked 
the  centre  of  the  German  position  at  Hericourt,  but  with 
no  better  success,  while  the  20th  Corps  and  Cremer’s 
division  drove  back  Werder’s  right  wing  from  Chenebier 
to  Frahier,  but  were  unable  to  break  it  up  and  secure 
decisive  results. 
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On  the  17th  both  sides  were  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  ;  Jan.  17 
but  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  Bourbaki  received 
information  from  the  Ministry  of  War  that  a  fresh 
German  force  of  40,000 — the  Southern  Army — was 
marching  against  his  left  flank  and  rear,  and  was  already 
approaching  Dole.  Undefeated,  the  French  fell  back  to 
Besangon  by  the  north  bank  of  the  Doubs,  only  the 
24th  Corps  remaining  behind.  Bourbaki  was  the  same 
distance  from  Besangon  at  the  time  as  Manteuffel,  who 
had  arrived  between  Dijon  and  Langres  ;  so  that  if  he  had 
had  any  thought  of  falling  back  to  Lyon,  he  could  have 
done  so  without  hindrance.  But  his  intention  was  to 
establish  himself  on  a  plateau  to  the  south-east  of 
Besangon,  which  was  difficult  of  access,  was  protected 
to  the  north  by  the  Doubs  and  to  the  west  by  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Loue,  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
abundant  supplies  for  his  army ;  so  he  fell  back  leisurely 
in  that  direction. 

Arriving  there  on  the  23rd,  he  was  confronted  with  a  Jan.  23 
new  plan  of  Freycinet’s,  who  wanted  to  transport  the 
bulk  of  the  army  by  rail  to  Nevers  ;  but  on  the  same 
day  the  railway  was  destroyed  to  the  south-west  of 
Besangon,  and  Freycinet’s  scheme  died  an  early  death. 
Bourbaki’s  own  plan,  however,  of  remaining  near 
Besangon  to  spare  his  weary  and  disorganised  troops 
further  marching,  came  to  serious  grief;  for  on  his 
arrival  there,  he  found  the  supplies  and  ammunition 
available  were  only  sufficient  for  a  few  days,  whereas 
it  was  reported  at  the  same  time  that  Manteuffel  had 
reached  Arc-et-Senans,  and  Werder  was  threatening 
Baume-les-Dames.  Much  against  his  will,  he  began  to 
think  he  must  abandon  Besangon. 

hi.  manteuffel’s  operations  against  besancon  and 

PONTARLIER 

Manteuffel  took  command  of  the  Ilnd  Army  Corps  jan.  12 
(from  Montargis)  and  the  Vllth  (from  Mezieres  and 
Sens)  in  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  and  advanced  to  Vesoul  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  help  Werder,  throwing  out  a 
flank  guard  towards  Dijon  as  he  went,  where  Garibaldi 
stood  with  20,000  men.  On  his  arrival  at  Gray  he  heard  jan.  20 
of  the  fighting  around  Belfort  and  the  slow  retreat  of  the 
French  to  Besangon,  and  decided  to  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Dole  in  order  to  cut  them  off  from  the  south  of 
France.  Werder  was  to  follow  direct  with  the  XIVth 
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Army  Corps;  the  Ilnd  and  Vllth  were  to  establish 
themselves  upon  the  enemy’s  line  of  retreat,  and  to  the 
south  of  Besangon.  The  XIVth  did  not  carry  out  its 
share  of  this  programme,  for  it  did  not  march  off  towards 
Villersexel  until  the  21st,  and  then  only  sent  one 
brigade  forward  cautiously  to  the  south  of  the  Doubs. 
It  had  been  considerably  shaken  and  exhausted  by  the 
fighting  around  Belfort.  On  the  same  day  the  Ilnd 
Army  Corps  reached  Dole  ;  two  days  later  one  brigade 
of  the  Vllth  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Dijon,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  established  itself  by  Byans,  and 
the  Ilnd  by  Mouchard.  The  XIVth  was  still  scattered 
about  by  brigades  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
fortress. 

Retreat  of  the  French  to  Pontarlier. — At  a  council  of  war 
held  in  Besangon  on  the  24th  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  retreat  to  Lyon.  Freycinet’s  idea  of  breaking  through 
Dole  found  only  one  supporter,  Billot,  and  he  refused  to 
undertake  the  command  and  the  responsibility.  There 
was  only  a  space  of  twenty  miles’  width  between  the 
French  position  and  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  two  moun¬ 
tain  roads  led  across  this  strip.  Yet  although  the 
German  Ilnd  Army  Corps  stood  nearer  Pontarlier  than 
Bourbaki’s  main  body,  and  the  latter  only  set  out  from 
Besangon  on  the  27th,  it  managed  to  reach  Pontarlier 
Jan. 25-26  unchecked;  for  the  Germans  did  nothing  on  the  25th, 
and  only  sent  the  Ilnd  Corps  forward  three  or  four 
miles  towards  Salins  next  day.  Cremer  had  also  set 
out  for  Pontarlier  on  the  25th,  when  Bourbaki  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  German  column  was  advancing  through 
Baume-les-Dames  to  Besangon.  It  was  the  4th  Reserve 
Jan.  26  Division.  Bourbaki  immediately  halted  in  his  retreat, 
and  turned  aside  to  fall  upon  this  column  ;  but  the  roads 
south  of  the  Doubs  were  blocked  to  such  an  extent  by 
transport  wagons  that  no  progress  could  be  made,  and 
the  movement  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  straits  in 
which  his  army  was  placed  preyed  upon  Bourbaki’s 
Jan.  27  mind,  and  he  shot  himself.  The  retreat  was  resumed  by 
his  successor,  Clinchant,  and  the  French  army,  flounder¬ 
ing  through  snow  2  ft.  deep  on  the  Jura  Mountains, 
reached  Pontarlier  in  the  course  of  the  28th,  and 
established  itself  around  the  town,  while  Cremer  pressed 
forward  to  St.  Laurent  with  the  cavalry  to  keep  the 
defiles  leading  to  Lyon  clear. 

On  the  other  side  the  Vllth  Army  Corps  left  Werder’s 
main  body  and  arrived  within  about  twelve  miles  of  Pontar- 
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lier  shortly  after  the  French  left  there.  The  Ilnd  Corps 
headed  for  Champagnole,  twelve  miles  south  of  Salins,  and 
detached  four  battalions  to  Les  Planches,  a  little  further 
south,  to  cut  the  communications  between  Pontarlier  and 
St.  Laurent.  This  detachment  came  into  conflict  with 
Cremers  cavalry.  Nothing  further  happened,  except 
some  skirmishing  between  advanced  troops,  until  the 
armistice  was  announced  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  his  armistice,  however,  did  not  hold  good  for  the 
departments  of  the  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Cote  d’Or ;  and 
when  Clinchant  realised  this,  he  decided  to  evacuate 
Pontarlier  and  cross  over  into  Swiss  territory.  Billot  Jan. 
covered  the  retreat  with  the  18th  Army  Corps,  supported 
by  two  mountain  fortresses  to  the  east  of  Pontarlier. 
90,000  men,  10,000  horse,  and  300  guns  crossed  the  Swiss 
frontier ;  only  some  of  the  cavalry  and  a  few  battalions 
made  their  way  to  Lyon  by  the  mountain  roads  leading 
southwards  from  St.  Laurent. 

Belfort  was  never  captured.  A  determined  assault  on 
January  27  was  repulsed,  and  the  fortress  was  only 
handed  over  by  a  special  agreement  and  under  orders 
from  the  french  Government,  the  garrison  under  their 
brave  leader,  Colonel  Denfert,  marching  out  with  the 
honours  of  war. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  COMMUNICATIONS 

In  rear  of  the  German  army,  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine 
was  a  stretch  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  hostile 
territory,  which,  in  view  of  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants, 
ihad  to  be  carefully  guarded.  The  Germans  had  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  great  highways  converging 

°nu-^arls  fro1m  Main.z>  Germersheim,  and  Strassburg, 

\ which  formed  their  lines  of  communication,  and  also  to 
the  railways,  which  were  all-important  for  moving  sup- 
plies  and  troops.  Provisional  military  governments  were 
ptablished  in  the  conquered  territories  ;  under  that  of 
Lorraine,  towards  the  end  of  October  1870,  there  were 
20  battalions,  6  squadrons,  and  2  batteries  guarding 
communications;  under  that  of  Reims,  17  battalions 
t  squadron8,  and  2  batteries.  In  addition  to  these,  each 
of  the  German  field  armies  had  some  of  its  own  troops 
loldmg  important  points  within  its  own  special  sphere 
>t  operations.  Some  20  battalions,  10  squadrons,  and 
i  or  4  batteries  were  detached,  from  each  of  the  three 
rmies,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  October  about  100 
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battalions,  40  squadrons,  and  20  batteries — 100,000  men, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  fighting  strength  of  the 
Germans — were  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Later  on,  two  more  military  governments  at  Strassburg 
and  Versailles  were  added  to  those  of  Metz  and  Reims. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  movement  both  of 
supplies  and  of  troops  was  the  railway  from  Mainz  to 
Nancy,  and  also,  after  the  fall  of  Strassburg,  that  from 
Strassburg  to  Nancy.  Up  to  October  9,  when  Toul 
surrendered,  German  traffic  by  rail  only  went  as  far 
as  that  fortress  ;  and  it  not  infrequently  happened  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  the  country,  there  was  great 
dearth  of  supplies,  and  only  their  “  Erbswurst,”  the 
somewhat  unpalatable  forerunner  of  modern  emergency 
rations,  saved  the  Germans  from  absolute  want.  From 
October  10  onwards,  the  railway  ran  from  Nancy  through 
Toul,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Chalons  to  Manteuil,  fifty  miles 
east  of  Paris,  where  several  tunnels  had  been  destroyed  ; 
and  after  November  21,  when  two  tunnels  and  three 
bridges  across  the  Marne  had  been  restored,  it  went 
twenty-five  miles  further  to  Lagny.  Up  to  January  21, 
when  a  second  line  was  opened  from  Metz  through 
Mezieres  to  Reims,  all  four  German  armies  depended 
upon  this  one  alone.  It  shows  how  important  is  the 
work  of  railway  troops. 

Though  the  French  made  numerous  attacks  upon  the 
enemy’s  communications  and  vulnerable  posts  with  their 
franc-tireurs,  they  only  once  succeeded  in  destroying  a 
really  important  railway  centre— when  they  demolished 
the  Moselle  bridge  at  Fontenoy,  to  the  east  of  Toul. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  a  victorious  advance  by 
Bourbaki  might  have  increased  the  importance  of  this 
achievement;  but  as  matters  turned  out,  it  led  tc 
no  momentous  results,  and  only  brought  heavy  punish¬ 
ment  upon  the  surrounding  districts. 


ARTILLERY  ATTACK  UPON  PARIS,  AND  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR 

The  Germans,  in  their  preparations  for  mobilisatioi 
before  the  war,  had  been  thorough  and  masterly ;  bu 
events  moved  so  rapidly  in  its  early  stages  that  whei 
they  had  to  lay  siege  to  Paris  only  two  months  afte 
it  began,  they  were  to  some  extent  unprepared.  Whei 
they  realised  the  power  of  the  heavy  guns  with  whicl 
the  defences  of  Paris  were  armed,  they  gave  up  thei 
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original  idea  of  trying  to  overwhelm  the  city  by  a  power¬ 
ful  assault,  and  as  early  as  September  21  the  question 
was  being  discussed  whether  they  should  proceed  by 
bombardment  followed  by  an  assault,  or  merely  invest 
the  city  and  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  At  first,  Moltke 
was  m  favour  of  the  latter  course,  the  more  so  that  he 
believed  Pans  could  not  hold  out  more  than  six  weeks 
at  most  beyond  the  end  of  October ;  Roon  and 
Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  the  former 
alternative.  When  Toul  fell,  and  railway  communication  Oct.  9 
was  established  with  the  Rhine,  siege-guns  began  to 
arrive  from  Germany.  There  were  250  at  the  Nanteuil 
terminus  by  the  end  of  October,  waiting  to  be  moved 
to  them  park  at  Villacoublay,  south-east  of  Versailles— 
a  hfty-mi  e  journey,  which  took  from  five  to  ten  days. 

e  fall  of  Soissons,  however,  suggested  a  new  idea  Middle  of 
ot  bringing  down  heavy  guns  from  these  captured  for-  October 
tresses  in  the  north  of  France,  and  the  Germans  began 
to  ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
direct  their  attack  mainly  against  the  north  side  of  Paris 
which  was  in  many  ways  more  favourable  for  them! 

Before  the  question  could  be  settled,  the  transporting  of 
guns  and  ammunition  had  to  be  stopped  entirely,  as  the  0ct  26 
railways  were  crowded  with  other  stores  that  were 
indispensable  During  the  next  five  weeks,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  Aurelles  de  Paladme  en¬ 
deavoured  to  break  into  Paris  and  Ducrot  to  break  out  * 
the  opinion  gained  ground  that  the  capital  was  pro¬ 
visioned  up  to  the  end  of  January;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  republican  armies  began  to  cause  anxiety.  All  these 
causes  spurred  the  Germans  to  fresh  efforts,  in  which 
the  4th  Army  showed  particular  activity,  though  field¬ 
works  were  extremely  difficult  in  the  frozen  state  of  the 
ground. 

,,0ni  ■Rfcem^er  ^  or<^ers  were  given  for  the  artillery  to 
attack  Mont  Avron,  on  the  east  side  of  Paris,  in  support 

of  the  mam  attack  which  had  been  planned  against  the 
south  By  the  27th  the  Germans  had  made  such  pro-  Dec.  27 
gress  that  they  were  able  to  open  fire  unexpectedly  from 
seventy-six  guns  against  Mont  Avron,  and  the  French 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  that  position  two  days  later.  Dec.  2Q 
-  r01^  December  31  onwards,  this  fire  was  extended  to  all 

the  defences  on  the  east  side  of  Paris.  On  January  c  the 
main  attack  on  the  south  side  was  begun,  with  130  guns 
and  every  day  between  200  and  300  shells  were  fired  into 
the  city,  while  the  bombardment  continued  to  the  east 
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and  north  at  the  same  time.  In  the  end,  however,  Paris 
only  yielded  through  hunger. 

General  Trochu  could  not  hope  for  any  success  from  a 
sortie  by  his  troops  alone,  unsupported  from  outside. 
Two  great  efforts  on  November  30  and  December  2  left 
them  exhausted,  and  the  last  one  they  made,  against 
Le  Bourget  on  the  north,  was  beaten  back  by  the 
Guard  Corps.  Only  if  a  relieving  force  had  intervened 
effectually,  compelling  the  investing  army  to  weaken 
itself  by  detaching  large  bodies,  could  the  situation 
perhaps  have  been  saved  by  a  sortie.  But  General 
Chanzy  was  defeated  at  Le  Mans,  Faidherbe  at  St. 
Quentin,  and  Bourbaki  at  Belfort.  Still  the  besieged  in 
Paris  called  for  further  action,  as  their  provisions  were 
running  out.  On  January  19*  100,000  of  them,  supported 
by  the  guns  of  Mont  Valerien,  made  a  fourth  great 
attempt,  striking  at  the  German  Vth  Army  Corps,  which 
(20,000  strong)  held  an  entrenched  position  about  8,000 
yards  in  extent.  But  they  were  hopelessly  defeated,  and 
hurled  back  into  the  city. 

Negotiations  for  surrender  were  opened  on  January  23, 
when  it  was  estimated  that  only  eight  days’  supplies  of 
bread  remained ;  and  a  capitulation  was  arranged  on  the 
28th.  The  siege  had  lasted  over  four  months. 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfurt  was  signed  on  May  10. 
France  gave  up  Alsace,  with  the  exclusion  ol  Belfort, 
and  the  old  German  portions  of  Lorraine,  and  agreed  to 
pay  a  war  indemnity  of  five  milliards  ot  francs 

(£200,000,000). 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR  OF  1 877-8  :  PLEVNA 
Causes  of  the  War 

The  agrarian  risings  which  broke  out  in  Herzegovina 
in  1875  soon  expanded  into  a  racial  movement  among  all 
the  Slav  nations  ol  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in  the  course 
of  which  Servia  and  Montenegro  went  to  war  with 
Turkey.  By  August  the  following  year  Prince  Milan  of 
Servia  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Powers  to  .intervene  and 
save  him  from  the  consequences  of  defeat.  When  an 
armistice  expired  in  that  month,  Turkey  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  completely  routed  the  Servian  army  near 
Djunis  on  October  29,  1876.  The  Tsar  of  Russia  then 
insisted  that  hostilities  should  cease,  and  Turkey 
assented.  J 

A  Conference  of  the  six  Great  Powers  was  held  at 
Constantinople  soon  after,  which  endeavoured  to  induce 
Turkey  to  accept  certain  reforms.  But  it  failed  because 
Great  Britain  lent  secret  support  to  Turkey,  and  this 
emboldened  her  to  reject  a  Protocol  of  April  10,  1877. 
Russia  resolved  to  undertake  single-handed  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  Slav  races  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
declared  war  upon  the  Porte  on  April  24.  She  had 
previously  made  an  agreement  with  Austria  allowing  her 
to  march  troops  into  Bulgaria,  as  she  was  mindful  of 
what  had  happened  in  1854,  when  her  army  on  the 
Hanube  had  been  threatened  in  flank  by  Transylvania. 
She  thus  obtained  completed  freedom  of  action  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  in  return  * 
,  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria.  Later  on,  Russia  also  signed  a 
Convention  with  Roumania  by  which  she  obtained  sanc¬ 
tion  for  the  passage  of  her  troops  and  all  their  necessary 
stores  and  supplies  through  Roumanian  territory. 
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Preparations ,  etc.,  and  Plans  of  Campaign 

Russia. — The  Russian  preparations  for  war  were  some¬ 
what  slow  and  intermittent,  as  though  from  some 
uncertainty  whether  war  would  really  break  out.  In 
August  1876  the  intention  was,  to  transport  the  Odessa 
Division  and  two  army  corps  after  it  straight  to  the 
Turkish  frontier  by  rail,  and  occupy  Bulgaria.  In 
September  it  was  suggested  that  a  field  army  should  be 
formed  in  Bessarabia  with  four  army  corps,  two  more 
being  left  to  watch  Austria-Hungary,  and  two  to  defend 
the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  November  orders 
were  issued  for  the  mobilisation  of  20  infantry  and 
7  cavalry  divisions.  As  the  Russian  army  consisted  at 
the  time  of  48  of  the  former  and  16  of  the  latter, 
only  two-fifths  of  the  whole  army  was  being  called 
out.  Russia  believed,  as  in  1828,  that  Turkey  was 
exhausted,  and  incapable  of  withstanding  the  advance  of 
eight  or  ten  divisions  into  Bulgaria.  Here  she  made  an 
old  mistake  over  again.  When  war  broke  out,  it  became 
necessary  to  mobilise  17  more  infantry  and  3  cavalry 
divisions,  so  that  only  11  of  the  former  and  6  of  the 
latter  remained  untouched. 

By  the  time  the  reservists  and  recruits  had  been  called 
up,  the  war  strength  of  Russia  came  to  about  1,800,000, 
or,  allowing  for  casualties,  1,500,000. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Russian  infantry  was 
only  in  part  armed  with  the  new  Berdan  rifle,  which 
ranged  up  to  1,500  yards  ;  most  of  them  still  used  the 
old  Krnka  gun,  which  was  of  little  use  beyond  1,200 
yards.  The  bayonet  was  always  left  fixed.  Sixty 
rounds  were  carried  on  the  person,  and  sixty  more  in 
ammunition  wagons.  The  troops  carried  tents  with 
them,  but  not  engineering  tools  ;  the  latter  followed  in 
separate  wagons. — The  principal  method  of  attack  was 
in  line,  in  close  formation,  and  fire  was  usually  by 
salvos  beginning  at  300  or  400  yards’  range,  and  followed 
by  an  assault. 

A  rearmament  of  the  artillery  had  been  ordered,  but 
not  yet  begun. 

Russia  was  not  ready  for  war — though  a  country  never 
is  completely  ready.  She  was  still  suffering  financially 
from  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  cost  of 
building  new  railways  which  had  become  necessary. 
The  military  reforms  which  she  began  to  carry  out  after 
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the  Crimean  War  had  to  be  modified  in  the  li^ht  of  the 
experiences  of  1870-1 ;  and  general  liability  to  service 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1874,  had  had  no  time  to 

produce  definite  results— judged  either  by  quantity  or 
quality — in  three  years.  J 

There  was  also  a  lack  of  trained  men  for  the  reserve 
and  lines  of  communications,  and  a  lack  of  officers  in 
every  branch.  Most  of  the  arrangements  and  regulations 
for  the  rapid  mobilisation  and  deployment  of  the  forces 
had  either  not  yet  been  completed  or  else  had  not  been 
sufficiently  assimilated  to  work  smoothly  in  practice 
I  he  restriction  against  keeping  a  Black  Sea  Fleet  had 
been  removed  in  1871,  but  kussia  had  not  yet  created  a 
new  one;  Turkey  held  the  command  of  the  sea,  closed 
the  direct  communication  between  the  two  theatres  of 
operations  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Asia  Minor 
and  threatened  the  coast  between  Odessa  and  the  Crimea’ 
Under  the  circumstances  Russia  could  hardly  form  any 
other  plan  than  to  march  into  Roumania,  relying  on  the 
Convention  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  then  cross  the 
Danube  between  the  Servian  frontier  and  Rustchuk. 
If  she  succeeded  up  to  that  point,  she  would  press  on  to 
Adnanople,  without  halting  her  whole  army  to  besiege 
the  fortresses  north  of  the  Balkans,  and  set  the  Slav 
population  of  Bulgaria  at  liberty  b 

T1  ™as  als°  tht:  intention  to' facilitate  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  river  and^  bv 
using  mines  and  torpedoes  around  the  points  where  the 
Russians  intended  to  cross. 

Turkey.  The  resources  of  Turkey  were  much  mnrp 
modest  than  those  of  her  adversary,  largely  because  the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms  was  confined  to  the  Mahometan 
population,  who  only  numbered  19,000,000-  and  he 
utmost  she  could  possibly  raise  was  500,000  men.  The 
forces  were  divided  into  seven  army  corps,  called  Ordus 
Two-thirds  of  the  infantry  used  Martini-Henry  rifles'' 
which  were  effective  up  to  1,800  yards,  and  were  a  match 
^ussl^n  Berdan;  the  remainder  used  a  Snider 
which  was  about  equivalent  to  the  Russian  Krnka’ 
sixty  rounds  per  man  were  carried.-The  Turkish  artfi 

heyRussTanbetter  ^  (chiefly  with  KruPP  ^"s) 

When  war  broke  out  towards  the  end  of  April  1877 
he  Turkish  forces  were  distributed  thus  •  90  000  in 

rnThP  elbania>  Montenegro,  Crete,  and  Epirul ;’  60,000 
•n  the  Servian  frontier  (ever  since  the  recent  war); 
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90,000  in  Eastern  Bulgaria  and  the  fortresses  around 
there  40,000  along  the  Balkans  and  in  Constantinople. 
This  made  a  total  of  280,000  in  Europe,  and  there  were 

120,000  more  in  Asia  Minor.  . 

For  political  and  military  reasons  combined,  turkey 
could  only  think  of  remaining  on  the  defensive  and 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  Her  fleet,  on  the  othei  hand, 
was  an  active  menace  to  the  Russian  coast  towns  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Her  plan  of  operations  turned  around  the 
country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
and  particularly  the  quadrilateral  of  fortresses  Rust- 
chuk,  Silistria,  Shumla,  and  Varna.  Between  Rustchuk 
and  Shumla,  Rasgrad  had  also  been  fortified  as  a  likely 
pivot  of  operations.  The  main  army  at  Shumla  was 
under  the  command  of  Abdul  Kerim  Pasha,  that  at 
Widdin  under  Osman  Pasha,  and  that  in  Herzegovina 
under  Suleiman  Pasha. 

Russia  expected  no  active  assistance  from  Roumania, 
and  Servia  was  crushed.  So  the  only  indirect  suppoit 
she  could  count  on  was  from  Montenegro,  where  25,000 
Turkish  troops  would  be  detained,  and  othei  insurgents 
in  the  western  regions  who  would  detain  about  as  many 
more.  Only  200,000  men  were  to  advance  into  Roumania, 
120000  going  to  the  Caucasus  and  70,000  each  to  the 
Crimea  and  the  Austrian  frontier,  so  the  relative  numbers 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  at  first  would  be  200,000  Russians 
against  225,000  lurks. 


Mobilisation  and  Deployment  of  the  Russian  Field  Army 

The  mobilisation  of  the  Russian  forces  began  on 
November  14,  1876,  and  the  total  number  brough 

together  that  month  for  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  waj 
about  550,000.  They  were  gradually  moved  to  then 
places  of  assembly  around  Kishinev  between  the  end  o. 
November  and  the  first  week  in  January.  1  here  were 
two  serious  delays  in  these  movements,  due  in  one  case 
to  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  Odessa  and  Kursk  rail¬ 
ways- both  single  line-and  in  the  other  to  a  failure  o 
the  water-supply  for  engines.  The  troops  also  sufferep 
in  many  cases  from  the  severe  cold  and  from  other  form, 
of  discomfort  due  to  imperfect  railway  systems  anc 
management.  Over  two  thousand  trains  were  requirec 
to  transport  them  to  Kishinev. 
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The  four  army  corps  of  which  the  field  army  consisted 

th°0WYST?fu  l  f?Ur  mo1nth®,  in  cantonments  in  Bessarabia  : 

Ihl  vrii^bKtW|en  jhe  Roumanlan  frontier  and  Kishinev, 
the  VIII th  by  Bender  and  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Xlth 

still  further  south  in  the  direction  of  Galatz,  the  IXth  on 

.nrin  Wary  it0  thl  n?rth  of  JassX  The  Cossacks  were 
spread  out  along  the  front  of  the  army 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Vllth  and  Xth  stood  along 
the  coast  between  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  and  fou? 
divisions  were  assembled  around  Kiev  close  to  the 

theSS,nvent°ioner_an  additional  Precaution  in  spite  of 

hnTilt  tT1f  W3S  empI°yed  in  rtrain'ng  the  troops  and  the 
orses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  new  to  their 

military  work.  Even  at  this  early  stage  the  transport 

tefvyTr  its”  wboerk'he  l>™‘* ’  *«°*<°° 

HUhrwJf  «f  Nichplas  was  in  supreme  command. 
Ie(,0^  Staff  was  General  Nepokoichiski ;  but  he 

by  Genend  TewitzH  m°St  °f  the  W°rk  WaS  really  done 


Progress  of  Events 

I-  ADVANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  INTO  ROUMANIA 

The  army  was  to  cross  the  frontier  on  April  24  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Russian  declaration  of  war 'was 

of  fiftv  ' e®P,atched „t0  Constantinople.  By  a  forced  march 
ot  hity  imles  a  Cossack  regiment  reached  Galatz  the 

the  Se'r^f  hdaJ’  ond.took  Possession  of  the  bridge  across  April  25 
,1  e  ~er ,  at  Barbos,  in  anticipation  of  any  attempt  bv 
he  Turks  to  demolish  it.  The  Xlth  Army  Corps  foK 
owed  to  Galatz  and  Braila,  the  Vlllth  through  Leovo 
fown  the  Pruth  the  Xllth  and  IXth  (partly  by  the 
Bend  e  r  -  J  a  ssy-G  a  1 a  t  z-  B  u  k  h  a  rest  railway)  to  Bukharest 

w'?hadVanC,e  co,ntlnued  until  Jnne  4,  and  was  covered 
^ain  fell  a,VnHr^dlV!S1°nS  °Per?tnlg  al°ng  the  Danube. 

ime  •  r  ;  f  d  h,e  nrerS  WCre  10  n°°d  almost  the  whole 

tme  ,  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  were  frequently  necessary  to 
Irag  wagons  over  roads  which  were  roads  in  name  only 

Amhdff  thS  mUSSIa  uS  intended  t0  throw  aross  the 

rhe  Vl  TNhT  C0Ul^  n0t  be  c?nstructed  owing  to  floods. 

avs  lifer Hf'rmyt  C°rpS  a7,ved  in  Bukharest  twelve 
la>s  later  than  it  expected;  and  apart  from  weather 

30 
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conditions,  the  rolling  stock  on  the  railways  was  in¬ 
sufficient,  bridges  broke  down  and  had  to  be  repaired, 
so  that  from  various  causes  there  was  considerable  delay 
in  moving  the  troops  forward.  It  did  not  matter  in  the 
end,  for  floods  on  the  Danube  early  in  June  made  it 
impossible  to  cross  there  in  any  case ;  and  as  the 
Russians  would  not  cross  with  less  than  four  army 
corps,  they  had  to  wait  for  the  XIVth,  which  was  being 

relieved  in  Galatz  by  the  Xlth. 

The  Roumanian  army  had  also  been  mobilised  n  April, 
and  was  now  in  position  near  Kalafat,  guarding  e 

Danube  from  there  to  Nicopolis. 

As  the  Russians  began  to  arrive  on  the  Danube  and 
their  mines  and  torpedoes  followed,  they  began  active 
operations  against  the  Danube  flotilla,  and  also  close 
ffie  Danube  fgainst  the  Turkish  Black  Sea  fleet  at  Rem. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  were 
armed  only  with  field-guns  at  first,  but  later  on  with 
heavy  guns,  they  succeeded  in  closing  up  and  mining 
their  two  selected  points  of  crossing-between  Rem  and 
Hirsova,  and  between  Corabia  and  Rustchuk  ,  while  the 
Turkish  monitors  and  river  gunboats  were  driven  under 
the  walls  of  Silistria  and  Rustchuk  for  protection. 

II.  CROSSING  OF  THE  DANUBE,  AND  ADVANCE 

TO  THE  BALKANS 

Distribution  of  Troops  about  the  Middle  of  June 

The  Russians  stood  on  the  Danube  thus  :  The  8th 
Cavalry  Division  between  Turnu  and  Zimmtza,  Sko- 
beleff  with  four  infantry  brigades  and  one  Cossac  v 
brigade  between  the  Vede  and  Giurgevo ;  the  12th 
Cavalry  Division  around  Oltemtza  ;  the  nth . 

Division  opposite  Silistria  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 

DOfTeitarmy  corps,  the  XIVth  stood  between  Galatz 
and  Braila,  the  Xlth  between  Oltemtza  and  Giurgevo 
the  VUIth,  IXth,  and  Xllth  in  cantonments  around 
Bukharest.  A  portion  of  the  IXth  occupied  Slatina,  on 
the  Aluta,  where  bridging  materials  were  being  co  lec^ 
from  Transylvania  and  Galatz.  1  he  Xlllt 
peeled  to  arrive  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  the  IVth 

abTUheffistnbeuaSoiatoefr'the  Turkish  troops  had  been  ver> 
little  changed  A  weak  detachment  had  been  throwr 
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“  int°  the  Dobrudja,  and  cmatlI1Feu  at 

.i  n!"’ Bral,a  ;  ■  alon,g  the  upper  reaches  of 


was 


encamped  at 

A  x  _ :  ainncr  thP  n 

the  Danube  there  were,  __  LW 

of  fortresses,  groups  of  two  to  four  battalions  guarding- 
various  points  on  the  river-banks;  10,000  stood  ‘ 
JNicopolis,  2,500  in  and  around  Sistova. 


in 


Plans  of  Operations 

,.rhe  GMnd  Diuke  had  decided  to  cross  the  Danube 
between  N.copohs  and  Rustchuk,  not  far  from  Sistova 

the  idea  being  that  the  bridging  materials  from  Slatina 
could  easily  be  collected  there  under  cover  of  the  shore 
batteries,  in  spite  of  the  fortress  at  Nicopolis  The 

cTros  r\mifhg  T Vail  t0v  effected  V  the  four  army 
corps  (VHIth ,  IXth,  Xllth,  and  XHIth).  which  would 

and"  oft  f  fhe"SelVetketween  Rustchuk  and  Tirnova, 
d  on  the  Yantra,  while  an  advanced  guard  under 
General  Gourko  pressed  forward  rapidly  across  the 

Tui  kT3  The  xTvfh  ‘a6  Bul£arians  t0  rise  against  the 
iuiks.  1  he  XIVth  Army  Corps,  under  Zimmermann 

was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Turks  from  Sistova 
crossed31101118  *nt0  the  DobrudJa  the  day  before  they 

co^nSnf^dCX  Black 

KTitM  !hVethCrbiym?aUkhareSt’  ^  VUth  * 

ReHm he  fa.Ce  V  th‘S  advance  of  the  Russians,  Abdul 

Danube  wbhC1  n0t  t0  at,ten?Pt  a  dlrect  defence  of  the 
Uanube  with  his  main  body,  but  only  to  attack  the 

wouldaidoWhen  taeyf~aS  ll,  seemed  probable  that  they 
Shumlad  Cd  forward  t0  besie&e  Kustchuk  and 

thf  \fvth  f  the  Pamtbc-—' Towards  the  middle  of  June 
nVUlA  yoC°r,ps  began  t0  throw  a  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  Bra.la,  not  far  from  the  spot  selected 
for  the  same  purpose  in  1853.  The  bridging  operations 
were  covered  by  shore  batteries  and  torpedo-boats 
while  two  regiments  were  sent  across  in  boats  at  Galatz  r 
to  march  round  and  drive  away  the  Turks  from  the  J“ 

hills  opposite,  before  they  could  interfere  with  the 
crossing.  UJe 

,  Jdhe  ™ain yossing  was  to  take  place  next  day,  on  the  jUI 
23rd.  1  he  troops  had  already  set  out  for  Zimnitza  and  J 
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Turnu,  when  it  was  found  that  the  pontoon  train  could 
not  arrive  on  the  spot  before  the  26th.  The  movements 
were  accordingly  stopped  for  three  days,  and  the  crossing 

June  27  was  fixed  for  the  27th  instead.  The  Grand  Duke  made 
a  reconnaissance  in  person  between  Turnu  and  Zimnitza, 
and  decided  to  cross  at  the  latter  point.  The  river  here 
was  about  1,200  yards  in  breadth  and  had  several  small 
branches ;  the  left  bank  consisted  of  flat,  swampy 
meadow-land,  whereas  it  was  steep  on  the  Bulgarian 
side,  and  about  70  or  80  ft.  high.  The  depth  of  the 
river  was  12-20  ft.,  and  its  current  rather  more  than 
2  miles  an  hour. 

June  25-26  The  engineers  arrived  at  Zimnitza  on  the  25th  and 
26th,  and  also  those  of  the  troops  that  were  to  cross  first, 
namely,  the  14th  Division  and  4th  Rifle  Brigade,  under 
General  Dragomiroff.  The  troops  were  formed  into  7 
groups,  each  of  12  companies  of  infantry,  60  Cossacks, 
and  8  guns,  or  2,500  men  in  all.  Ihere  was  one  crossing- 
place  for  the  infantry,  and  another  for  the  horses  and 
guns,  both  screened  as  far  as  possible  by  the  islands  in 
mid-stream.  When  darkness  fell,  the  pontoons  were  put 
together.  The  first  group  was  ready  to  cross  at  11  p.m., 
the  crossing  began  at  3  a.m.  ;  and  although  wind  and 
current  drove  the  pontoons  apart,  the  12  companies  all 
landed  between  4  and  4.30  a.m.  The  Turkish  sentries 
did  not  notice  anything  until  the  Russians  were  only 
100  yards  from  the  shore,  and  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
them.  Some  more  troops  hastened  up  from  around 
Sistova  ;  but  though  the  remaining  Russian  groups  did 
not  all  cross  in  the  precise  order  laid  down,  they 
followed  one  another  in  sufficiently  rapid  succession 
to  keep  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers  and  drive 
back  the  Turks.  The  whole  of  the  14th  Division  was 

June  27  across  by  10.30  a.m.  . 

Next  day  the  Russians  began  the  construction  ot  a 
bridge  at  Nicopolis  with  the  materials  they  had  been 
collecting  at  Slatina,  and  it  was  completed — 1,300  yards 
in  length — on  July  1.  A  month  later  a  second  and 
stronger  one  was  thrown  across  close  to  the  first.  From 
July  2  onwards  the  artillery  and  transport  ol  the  Vlllth 
Corps  and  the  cavalry  went  across,  the  main  body 

Tul  2  12  having  gone  before;  they  were  followed  by  the  Xllth, 
Xlllth,  and  IXth  Corps.  The  whole  movement  took 
a  long  time,  owing  to  frequent  accidents  to  the  bridge. 

The  Xllth  and  Xlllth  Army  Corps  turned  off  to  the 
left  to  the  Yantra  and  Lorn  and  established  themselves 
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before  Rustchuk.  The  IXth  marched  against  Nicopolis 
Gourko  s  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  rifle  brigade 
and  three  cavalry  brigades,  had  already  gone  south 
towards  the  Balkans,  and  entered  Tirnova  on  the  7th  • 
the  Grand  Duke  followed  him  with  the  Vlllth  Armv 
Corps  and  entered  the  town  on  the  12th.  Although  his 
flanks  were  only  weakly  protected  towards  the  Lorn  on 
one  side  and  Plevna  on  the  other,  the  Grand  Duke  was 
so  pleased  with  the  rapid  capture  of  Tirnova -that  he 
proposed  to  the  Tsar  that  they  should  ignore  Rustchuk 
altogether  join  the  two  army  corps  which  stood  before 
^  Vlllth,  and  march  straight  across  the 
oalkans.  The  Tsar  however,  thought  this  plan  over- 

fhJvTTul  ^°U  d  °uly  c?nsent  to  a  further  advance  of 
he  Y  h  ar?Sin  len  the  XIth  and  IVth  had  c°me  up, 
indfhe  IXth  .he  Vid '  •»  "«■*  II”!  Kara  Lorn 

Gourko  s  First  Crossing  of  the  Balkans. — Gourko  entered 
lirnova  on  July  7  after  meeting  with  only  slight  resist¬ 
ance,  and  he  then  stood  at  the  entrance  to  four  passes 
across  the  Balkans.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 

S’STS-  ihey  tGld  him  that  the  Shipka  Pass 
(4,000  ft.  high),  the  main  route  between  Rustchuk  and 

boha,  was  occupied  and  fortified,  whereas  the  other  passes 

(which  were  lower)  were  not.  He  decided  to  take  the 

ainkioi  Pass,  and  turn  the  Shipka  position.  Leaving 

lirnova  on  July  12,  he  was  in  Hainkioi  three  days  later- 

Kalanhk  ^nd7^’  &  br‘ef  engagement,  he  reached  j„iy  ,7 

Slones  Of  fhe  h  Aage  u°{  JShlpka  on  the  southern 
V?flth  Af  the  JPass-  °n  this  day  a  detachment  of  the 
Vlllth  Army  Gorps  made  an  attack  on  the  Shipka  Pass 
from  Gabrova,  by  a  previous  arrangement  with  Gourko  • 

sunDort  h  hthe  A6!6"  delayed  .one  day,  was  not  there  to 
support  it  the  attack  was  repulsed.  Gourko  in  his  turn 

attacked  from  the  south  next  day,  hoping  still  to  be  in  r  > 
>me.  He  also  was  repulsed,  but  Kulussi  pgasha  evacuated  ^  ‘8 
the  position  of  his  own  accord  on  the  19th,  and  escaped  T  1 
across  the  mountains  to  Philippopolis.  escapea  July  , 

downththpnlennKnl4-the  XIYlj  CorPs.  marching 

meeting-  with°aFUdja’  ,reacbed  .Trajan’s  Wall  without  July  13 
meeting  with  any  serious  resistance;  and  Niconolis 

T  few"  da™?er  ^  SUrrendered  t0  ^  IXth  cYrps  Ju.y  ,7 

foA  th!f  ^^t6rS  a.PPcared  to  be  going  very  favourably 
for  the  Russians  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and  it 
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was  believed  at  their  headquarters  that  the  occupation 
of  Bulgaria  would  be  an  easy  matter,  when  a  cloud 
appeared  on  the  horizon  towards  Widdin.  It  was  not 
considered  serious  at  first,  but  it  brought  about  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  the  situation,  and  afforded  fresh  proof 
that  the  mere  occupation  of  a  country  is  of  no  military 
value  until  the  enemy’s  forces  in  the  field  have  been 
broken  up. 

III.  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BATTLES  OF  PLEVNA 

When  the  main  line  of  attack  of  the  Russians  became 
evident  from  their  crossing  at  Zimnitza,  Osman  Pasha, 
who  was  then  at  Widdin,  suggested  that  his  army  should 
be  moved  to  Tirnova  to  be  joined  to  the  main  army. 
And  when  Gourko  appeared  in  the  old  Bulgarian  capital 
on  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Balkans,  the  Sultan  adopted 
this  suggestion,  and  issued  orders  for  Osman,  and  Sulei¬ 
man  Pasha  from  Montenegro,  both  to  march  to  the  main 
theatre  of  operations  in  Bulgaria. 

Osman  Pasha  advanced  from  Widdin  with  12,000  men, 
and  arrived  in  Plevna  six  days  later  entirely  unhindered, 
although  the  Roumanians  had  reported  his  movement  to 
the  Grand  Duke.  The  Grand  Duke’s  valet  took  the 
telegram  from  the  orderly  and  handed  it  to  him  ;  he  read 
it,  but  took  no  steps  to  send  it  on  or  even  to  inform  his 
staff.  A  detachment  of  2,000  men  from  Nicopolis  had 
been  holding  Plevna  since  the  9th,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Nicopolis,  General 
Krudener  received  orders  to  occupy  Plevna.  He  sent 
General  Schilder-Schuldner  with  three  infantry  and  three 
cavalry  regiments.  Schilder  arrived  at  Bukova  on  the 
19th,  his  cavalry  having  told  him  nothing  about  Osman’s 
arrival  on  the  Vid  on  the  18th  and  at  Plevna  early  the 
following  morning.  He  attacked  1 5,000  Turks  in  a  strong 
position  next  day,  with  only  10,000  men,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  ;  but  the  Turks,  who  were  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  very  long  march,  made  no  pursuit.  On  the 
26th  they  occupied  Lovcha,  and  thus  secured  their  com¬ 
munications  with  Sofia.  The  Russians  were  still  under 
the  impression  that  they  could  easily  overpower  the 
Turkish  detachments  in  Plevna,  so  Krudener  received 
orders  to  renew  the  attack  without  delay.  Although 
only  three  infantry  brigades  and  one  cavalry  division 
had  joined  him,  of  the  two  army  corps  (Xlth  and  IVth) 
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that  were  sent  for  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the 
20th,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  on  July  30. 

There  were  about  40,000  Russians  with  170  guns  Second 
opposed  this  time  to  25,000  Turks  with  58.  Osman  battle 
Pasha  had  constructed  strong  entrenchments  to  the  north  p^evna, 
and  east  of  Plevna,  on  the  heights  of  Bukova  and  Grivitza  July  30/ 
and  in  the  direction  of  Radishevo.  Krudener  attacked  i877 
along  the  Sistova  road  with  three  and  a  half  divisions 
of  the  IXth,  Xlth,  and  IVth  Corps,  formed  in  three 
columns.  The  northern  column,  making  a  frontal  attack, 
was  beaten  back  from  Grivitza.  The  centre  column, 
under  Schakovskoi,  obtained  some  small  success  at  first  to 
the  south-east  of  Plevna,  but  could  not  hold  its  ground ; 
and  the  third  column,  a  weak  one  under  Skobeleff,  also 
fought  its  way  along  the  Green  Hills  until  quite  close  up 
to  the  town,  but  could  do  no  more.  Thus  the  second 
attack  on  Plevna  also  failed. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  the  Russian  forces  were 
insufficient  for  the  task  before  them.  Orders  were  issued 
from  the  imperial  headquarters  at  Biela  for  the  mobilisa¬ 
tion  and  despatch  of  the  Guard  and  Grenadier  Army 
Corps  and  the  24th  and  26th  Infantry  Divisions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  Infantry  Divisions  and  3rd  Rifle 
Brigade,  which  had  already  left  Moscow  for  Bulgaria. 

As  some  time  must  elapse,  however,  before  these  re¬ 
inforcements  could  arrive  (they  were  not  on  the  scene 
until  October),  the  Russians  accepted  the  assistance  of 
the  Roumanian  army  ;  and  the  4th  Roumanian  Division, 
which  was  before  Nicopolis  at  the  time,  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  to  Plevna. 


IV.  THE  TURKS  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE 

Gourko's  and  Suleiman's  Operations  to  the  South  of  the 
Balkans. — About  fifteen  Turkish  battalions  detached  for 
the  defence  of  the  Balkans  were  now  assembled  at  Yeni 
Zagra  under  Reouf  Pasha,  who  proceeded  to  entrench 
his  position  there.  General  Gourko  marched  against 
him,  however,  drove  him  out  after  a  brief  engagement, 
and  took  possession  of  the  place.  Almost  immediately 
after,  a  right  flank  detachment  sent  out  under  Prince  juiy  30 
Leuchtenberg  reported  the  approach  of  strong  hostile 
bodies,  which  proved  to  be  Suleiman’s  army. 

Suleiman  had  crushed  the  Montenegrins  after  severe 
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fighting,  and  had  then  marched  eastwards  in  compliance 
with  the  Sultan’s  orders  of  July  10;  a  fleet  of  trans- 
Juiy  16  ports  left  Constantinople  at  the  same  time,  picked  him 
July  22-27  up  at  Antivari,  and  landed  him  at  Dedeagatch  a  few 
days  later.  From  there  his  forces  were  moved  by  rail  to 
Adrianople  and  Karabunar.  He  set  out  for  Eski  Zagra 
on  the  28th,  sent  word  to  Reouf  Pasha  to  join  him,  and 
reached  there  on  the  30th,  the  same  day  that  Gourko 
entered  Yeni  Zagra.  He  then  pressed  on  against  Gourko, 
who  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Yeni  Zagra,  withdraw 
his  detachments  from  Shipka  and  Kazanlik,  and  retreat 
across  the  Hainkioi  Pass.  Suleiman  reassembled  his 
forces  at  Yeni  Zagra,  where  he  received  orders  to  take 
possession  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  then  join  forces  with 
Osman  Pasha. 

Suleiman's  Attack  upon  the  Shipka  Pass. — On  August  ly 
Suleiman  sent  forward  strong  detachments  into  the  Elena 
and  Bebrova  Passes,  and  towards  Hainkioi,  while  his 
main  body  reached  Kazanlik  two  days  later.  On  the 
Aug.  21  2 1  st  he  occupied  the  heights  to  the  east  of  the  Russian 

defences  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  fortified  them.  Although 
he  was  unsuccessful  in  a  direct  attack  upon  those  defences 
Aug.  22  the  following  day,  he  surrounded  the  Russian  positions 
Aug.  23  from  the  west  and  partly  from  the  north ;  but  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  enabled  General  Radetzky,  the  Russian 
commander,  to  hold  his  own  and  remain  where  he  was. 
Suleiman  entrenched  himself  all  round  the  Russian 
positions,  and  formally  besieged  them. 

Fighting  on  the  Lom  and  the  Yantra. — Mehemet  Ali,  who 
superseded  Abdul  Kerim  in  command  of  the  main  army 
towards  the  end  of  July,  had  two  army  corps  available 
for  field  operations,  in  addition  to  about  five  divisions 
by  Shumla  and  two  at  Rustchuk.  The  Russian  forces 
opposed  to  him  on  the  Lom,  under  the  command  of  the 
Tsarewitch,  consisted  of  the  Xlth,  Xllth,  and  XHIth 
Army  Corps,  with  a  few  details  from  the  forces  around 
Plevna. 

Simultaneously  with  Suleiman’s  attack  on  the  Shipka 
Pass,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  forward  his  left  wing  against 
the  Russians  on  the  Yantra,  and  this  movement  led  to 
Aug. 22-23  two  actions  near  Ayazlar  on  the  22nd  and  23rd.  On  the 
Aug.  30  30th  two  divisions  of  his  centre  attacked  the  advanced 
positions  of  the  XHIth  Corps  by  Karahassankioi,  but 
without  much  result.  Finally,  four  divisions  of  his  right 
Sept.  5  wing  and  centre  and  one  from  Osman  Bazar  made  a 
combined  attack  upon  Kacelyevo,  which  led  to  two 
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V.  THE  THIRD  BATTLE  OF  PLEVNA 

On  August  31  Osman  Pasha  made  an  unsuccessful 
sortie  to  the  south-east,  against  Zgalevice  and  Pelishat. 

Meanwhde,  the  Russians  had  been  receiving  reinforce 
ments  there,  to  the  extent  of  three  Roumanian  and  two 
Russian  infantry  divisions  and  one  rifle  brigade  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  September  Prince  Charles  of 
Roumama,  who  was  in  chief  command  at  this  point  had 
nearly  nine  divisions  in  hand.  P  ’  a 

Seeing  that  the  Turks  had  been  repulsed  at  all  three 
po.nts-on  the  Lorn,  at  Shipka,  and  at  Plevna  -and  that 
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Osman  Pasha  had  entrenched  himself  in  a  semicircle 
of  defence  works,  some  of  them  very  strone  on  the 
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The  Russians  moved  into  position  on  the  6th  and  7th, 
and  the  guns  opened  fire  on  the  latter  day.  They  con¬ 
tinued  the  bombardment  of  the  Turkish  defences  during 
the  next  three  days,  but  with  very  little  success ;  the  ranges 
were  too  long,  and  the  fire  of  the  guns  was  not  well  con¬ 
centrated.  The  main  attack  took  place  on  the  11th. 
Skobeleff  established  himself  just  in  front  of  Plevna  on 
the  Green  Hills,  and  the  Roumanians  captured  Gnvitza 
Redoubt  No.  1,  but  the  main  column  broke  itself  to  pieces 
against  the  Radishevo  works.  The  following  day 


Dsman  Pasha  led  out  his  reserves  to  recapture  the  lost 
positions  on  the  Green  Hills,  and  Skobeleff  was  com- 
pelled  to  evacuate  them. 


VI.  INVESTMENT  AND  FALL  OF  PLEVNA 

After  the  third  battle  of  Plevna,  General  Todleben,  the 
defender  of  Sebastopol  during  the  Crimean  War,  was 
called  in  to  conduct  the  operations  around  Ple\na.  H  - 
plan  was  to  invest  the  place  and  starve  out  the  defenders 
ending  up  with-  an  assault.  Meanwhile,  two  cavalry 
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corps  (seventy-five  squadrons)  were  sent  to  cut  Osman’s 
communications  with  Orkanieh  and  Sofia,  but  failed  to 
do  so.  Convoys  continued  to  make  their  way  to  Plevna, 
and  the  Turks  entrenched  themselves  at  several  of  the 
most  important  points  on  the  Sofia-Plevna  road  to 
defend  their  communications.  Thus  matters  stood  until 
the  Russian  Guard,  which  had  arrived  to  take  part  in  the 
siege,  was  sent  to  operate  against  the  d  urkish  communi¬ 
cations,  and  Gourko,  with  a  force  of  about  25,000  men 
and  60  guns,  drove  the  Turks,  4,000  with  4  guns,  out  of 
Gorni  Dubniak  and  Telish,  chiefly  by  artillery  fire. 
Plevna  was  then.completely  invested  and  communications 
with  Sofia  cut  off. 


Attempts  to  relieve  Plevna.— Towards  the  middle  of 
November  the  Russian  forces  were  distributed  thus  • 
six  divisions  on  the  Lorn,  under  the  Tsarewitch  ;  three 
in  the  Shipka  Pass,  under  Radetzky ;  two  and  a  half  on 
the  Plevna-Orkanieh  road,  under  Gourko  ;  one  between 
the  last  two  groups,  at  Lovcha ;  making  a  total  of 
125,000  men,  all  within  sixty  to  eighty  miles  of  the  forces 
investing  Plevna,  which,  in  their  turn,  numbered  about 
120,000  (twelve  divisions),  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Charles  and  General  Todleben. 

Meanwhile,  Osman  Pasha  had  so  far  completed  and 
perfected  the  defences  of  Plevna  that  the  place  had 
become  an  entrenched  camp  some  twenty  miles  in 
circumference. 

Suleiman  Pasha  had  been  in  command  of  the  main 
army  since  October  3,  and  the  latter  had  fallen  back  to 
Rasgrad  after  an  unsuccessful  action  at  Cerkovna  on 
September  21.  Some  25,000  were  assembled  at  Sofia, 
having  recently  arrived  from  Bosnia,  under  Shefket 
Pasha.  They  were  newly  formed,  untrained  troops,  but 
Shefket  had  an  important  role  assigned  to  him  in  the 
projected  operations  for  the  relief  of  Plevna ;  he  was  to 
assume  the  offensive  as  soon  as  some  details  from  Shipka 
and  the  main  army  had  joined  him,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  entrenched  himself  on  the  Plevna  road,  on  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  it,  but  especially  on  the  main  road  to  the 
east  of  Orkanieh  and  as  far  back  as  Araba  Konak. 

«  Vessil  Pasha,  who  had  taken  Suleiman’s  place  in  the 
Shipka  Pass,  was  called  upon  several  times  in  the 
course  of  November  to  send  strong  reinforcements  to 
the  Tui  ks  near  Sofia,  so  that  before  long  he  had  scarcely 
more  than  20,000  men  left.  But  he  concealed  the  fact 
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so  skilfully  by  minor  offensive  strokes  that  the  Russians 
were  kept  in  continual  fear  of  an  overpowering  attack, 
and  lost  heavily  by  desertion  and  sickness  in  the  bitter 
winter  weather.  Of  course,  from  Vessil’s  point  of  view, 
any  such  attack  was  out  of  the  question. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November,  Gourko  proposed 
that  the  Russians  should  anticipate  any  possible  attack 
from  the  direction  of  Sofia  by  advancing  there  them¬ 
selves.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  he  was  given 
two  and  a  half  divisions  (about  30,000  men)  for  the  purpose. 
Sending  some  of  his  cavalry  out  to  a  flank  to  hold  Vratza, 
he  concentrated  his  force  at  Yablonitza,  and  drove  the 
Turks  out  of  their  strong  positions  between  Etropol 
and  the  mountain  defiles  to  the  west  of  Vratza.  The 
Turkish  commander — Mehemet  Ali — fell  back  to  his 
main  position  at  Araba  Konak.  Gourko  followed  him  ; 
but  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  either  to  capture 
this  position  or  to  outflank  it  from  Zlatitza  or  Sofia, 
so  he  drew  back  into  the  hills  near  Orkanieh,  and  waited 
for  the  approaching  fall  of  Plevna. 

While  Gourko’s  success  was  making  the  chance  of 
a  relief  of  Plevna  very  small,  Suleiman’s  efforts  in  that 
direction  were  also  unsuccessful.  He  advanced  up¬ 
stream  from  Rustchuk  as  far  as  Mechka,  but  was  then 
driven  back  again ;  a  week  later  he  renewed  the  attack. 
A  more  extensive  movement,  hovever,  was  made  against 
Elena  early  in  December,  when  Fuad  Pasha  drove  back 
Prince  Mirski  towards  Tirnova  with  the  loss  of  his  guns, 
and  caused  some  consternation  among  the  Russians 
both  there  and  around  Plevna;  but  Suleiman  was 
unable  to  follow  up  this  success,  because  he  received 
orders  from  Constantinople  to  send  a  portion  of  his 
forces  across  the  Balkans  to  Sofia,  to  support  Mehemet 
Ali  against  Gourko. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Osman  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  When  his  provisions  ran  out,  he 
attempted  to  break  out  to  the  west,  hoping,  if  he  were 
successful,  to  make  his  way  through  Berkovitza  to  Sofia. 
But  in  spite  of  some  initial  success,  his  attack  broke 
itself  against  the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  Russians. 
The  besiegers  made  a  counter-attack,  in  which  Osman 
was  wounded,  and  Plevna  fell. 

Servia  now  also  came  over  openly  to  the  side  of 
Russia. 
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VII.  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ROUMELIA ;  ADVANCE  OF  THE 
RUSSIANS  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE 

After  the  fall  of  Plevna,  the  Russians  decided  to  inarch 
to  Sofia  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  severe  winter  weather, 
in  order  to  advance  south  of  the  Balkans,  take  Shipka 
in  rear,  and  place  Vessil  Pasha  between  two  fires. 

This  movement  was  to  be  carried  out  by  Gourko  with 
five  and  a  half  divisions  from  the  forces  that  had  been  in¬ 
vesting  Plevna,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was  in  command  of  the 
Turks  around  Araba  Konak.  Gourko  began  his  second 
crossing  of  the  Balkans  from  Orkanieh  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  it  took  six  days,  instead  of  two,  as  he  had 
expected.  On  the  31st  his  leading  columns  reached 
Tashkisen,  to  find  that  the  Turks  had  already  evacuated 
their  positions ;  Gourko  set  off  to  the  south-east  in 
pursuit,  while  his  main  body  took  possession  of  Sofia. 

From  there,  after  a  short  rest,  his  troops  were  launched 
forth  in  pursuit  of  the  Turks  retreating  to  Tatar 
Bazardjik. 

Suleiman  took  over  the  command  of  the  Turks  at 
this  juncture.  He  lost  three  days  through  a  misunder- Tan.  g-io 
standing  over  orders  from  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  1878 
consequently  had  some  difficulty  in  assembling  his 
forces  at  Tatar  Bazardjik  on  the  12th  and  13th.  They  jan  12-13 
included  reinforcements  from  Shumla,  and  numbered 
about  50,000.  The  idea  of  falling  back  to  hold  Adrian- 
ople  was  by  this  time  impracticable,  because  the  Turkish 
forces  in  the  Shipka  Pass  had  just  been  compelled  to 
surrender— also  owing  to  untimely  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

Radetzky  had  resumed  the  attack  on  their  positions 
on  January  5.  While  the  central  St.  Nicolas  Hills  were 
strongly  held  by  the  Russians,  two  flanking  columns, 
one  on  the  west  17,000  strong,  the  other  19,000,  were 
to  advance  on  both  sides  of  the  Pass;  Skobeleff  was  in 
command  of  the  former,  Prince  Mirski  of  the  latter. 

They  were  to  attack  the  Pass  simultaneously  on  thejan.  8 
8th. — Vessil  Pasha’s  entrenched  camp  stood  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mountains,  by  Sheinovo,  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  village  of  Shipka;  but  the  Russians 
had  no  accurate  information  about  that. 

These  separate  marches,  although  only  over  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  were  found  extremely  difficult.  The  moun¬ 
tains  were  about  3,800  ft.  high  at  this  point,  and  were 
under  deep  snow.  The  cold  was  intense;,  the  tracks, 
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especially  on  SkobelefPs  side,  were  very  steep,  and 
the  troops  could  only  advance  in  single  file.  By  the 
Jan.  8  appointed  day,  the  8th,  Skobeleff  had  scarcely  half  his 
column  at  its  destination,  Imetli,  and  could  not  trust 
himself  to  attack;  Prince  Mirski,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  had  an  easier  passage,  and  his  troops  went  forward 
as  arranged.  He  was  repulsed ;  but  Skobeleff  stormed 
Jan.  9  the  Sheinovo  positions  next  day  with  Mirski’s  assist¬ 
ance,  captured  the  Turkish  camp,  and  compelled  Vessil 
Pasha  to  surrender. 

jan.  7  Vessil  had  duly  reported  the  situation  both  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  to  Suleiman,  pointing  out  the  peril  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  the  enveloping  attack  of  the 
Russians.  Suleiman  advised  him  to  retreat  at  once; 
but  Reouf  ordered  him  to  hold  the  Shipka  Pass  at  all 
costs,  on  the  wholly  unfounded  assumption  that  he  was 
shortly  going  to  obtain  an  armistice  from  the  Russians. 

(Gourko’s  and  Radetzky’s  operations  during  these  two 
weeks  are  good  illustrations  of  attacks  upon  an  enemy 
in  position  on  the  far  side  of  an  intervening  hill  or 
mountain  range.) 

The  force  that  surrendered  with  Vessil  Pasha  num¬ 
bered  about  20,000.  By  holding  the  Shipka  Pass  they 
would  have  covered  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Turkish  main  army  in  its  retreat,  and  their  extinction 
made  it  impossible  to  defend  the  Maritza  Valley  and 
especially  to  hold  Adrianople.  As  the  distance  from 
Kazanlyk  to  Semenli  was  only  60  miles,  as  compared 
with  90  from  Tatar  Bazardjik,  Radetzky’s  advanced 
jan.  16  guard  reached  there  on  the  16th,  when  Suleiman  was 
still  many  miles  off.  There  was  a  series  ol  minor 
jan.  15-17  engagements  around  Philippopolis  during  three  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  Suleiman  could  only  retreat  south¬ 
wards  across  the  Rhodope  Mountains  to  the  sea,  leaving 
his  guns  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

jan.  19  Radetzky  entered  Adrianople  on  the  19th,  and  by  the 
jan.  30  end  of  the  month  the  Russian  advanced  troops  stood 
before  the  lines  of  Tchataldja,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Constantinople. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  on  March  3,  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  but  its  terms  were  slightly  modified  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  three  months  later.  Bulgaria  was 
formed  into  an  independent  Principality,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  was  granted  autonomy  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte. 
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Translator’s  Note 

The  author,  confining  himself  to  the  history  of  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Europe,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  operations 
which  were  carried  out  simultaneously  in  Armenia.  A 
Russian  force  of  about  65,000  with  210  guns  was  opposed 
to  70,000  Turks  with  108;  the  former  commanded  by 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  the  latter  by  Mukhtar 
Pasha. 

The  Russians  crossed  the  frontier  towards  the  end  of 
April ;  but  from  the  very  first  they  found  themselves  in  1877 
the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  western  theatre.  Their 
preparations  had  been  insufficient ;  they  had  not  enough 
men ;  and  they  could  do  nothing  until  reinforcements 
had  been  received.  In  August  and  September,  how¬ 
ever,  they  began  to  work  their  way  forward,  and  on 
October  15  the  Turkish  army  was  routed  in  the  battle 
of  Aladja  Dagh. 

Part  of  it  fled  to  Kars,  and  the  remainder  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Erzeroum.  The  Russians  laid  siege  to  Kars,  and 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Plevna,  a  siege  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  campaign.  The  storming  and  capture 
of  Kars  on  the  night  of  November  17-18  was  a  very 
fine  military  feat,  which  reflected  as  great  credit  on 
the  Russians  as  the  defence  of  Plevna  did  on  their 
adversaries. 

After  leaving  Kars  the  Russians  laid  siege  to  Erze¬ 
roum ;  but  severe  winter  weather  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  enabled  it  to  hold  out.  When 
the  armistice  of  January  31  arrived,  Erzeroum  was  still  1878 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  but  one  of  the  conditions  of 
that  document  was  that  they  should  evacuate  the  place. 

Greene,  the  American  historian  of  this  war,  says  :  “  The 
campaign  in  Armenia,  begun  by  the  Russians  with  in¬ 
sufficient  forces,  and  checked  for  a  while,  finally  ended 
in  their  complete  victory  and  the  overwhelming  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  Turkish  forces.  Its  fate  was 
decided  by  the  battle  of  Aladja  Dagh  and  the  storm  of 
Kars,  and  these  are  among  the  most  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  in  Russian  military  annals.” 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA  IN  1 878 

1878  Austria-Hungary  was  authorised  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  to  occupy  and  administer  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
For  this  purpose  she  put  a  force  of  about  75,000  in  the 
field,  distributed  in  two  main  groups  on  the  Save  and  in 
Dalmatia. 

On  the  Save. — 25,000  men,  the  XHIth  Army  Corps, 
around  Brod,  under  Tegetthoff;  15,000  at  Alt-Gradiska, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg;  5,000  at  Kostajnitza ; 
10,000  by  Samatz,  under  Count  Szapary. 

In  Dalmatia. — 20,000  between  Imoski  and  Draglyane, 
under  Jovanovich;  and  in  addition  to  these  75,000,  there 
were  some  10,000  in  garrison  in  Dalmatia.  The  whole 
force  was  under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal  von 
Philippovich. 

Their  plan  of  operations  was  to  send  the  XHIth  Corps 
forward  by  the  Bosna  Valley  to  Seraievo,  while  the  other 
two  groups,  from  Alt-Gradiska  and  Samatz,  marched 
to  Travnik  and  Zvornik  respectively.  The  division  in 
Dalmatia  was  to  occupy  Herzegovina. 


I.  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  BOSNIA 

The  XHIth  Army  Corps  crossed  the  Save  at  Brod 
on  July  29.  Owing  to  the  very  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  still  further  obstructed 
by  bands  of  insurgents  who  offered  active  resistance, 
especially  at  Kosna  and  Maglaj.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  mobilise  three  more  infantry  divisions  and 
one  brigade  from  Agram,  Vienna,  and  Brunn.  Eventu- 
Aug.  13  ally,  however,  Tegetthoff  arrived  at  Zenitza,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg’s  division; 
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while  one  brigade  was  left  behind  to  guard  the  line  of 
communications  in  the  Bosna  Valley. 

In  marching  up  the  valley  two  strong  flank  columns 
were  thrown  out,  one  on  each  side,  to  advance  along 
the  hills  parallel  to  the  main  body.  If  the  latter  were 
attacked,  they  would  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  also 
give  the  main  body  time  to  deploy. 

The  7th  Division  (Warttemberg)  also  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  from  insurgents  up  to  Jaice,  but 
from  there  to  Travnik  it  was  left  undisturbed.  The 
mountain  brigade  from  Kostajnitza  joined  it  at  Travnik. 

The  20th  Division,  under  Szapary,  fell  into  worse 
difficulties.  From  Samatz  it  advanced  to  Grachanitza,  July  29 
in  such  weather  that  part  of  the  commissariat  took  five 
days  to  cover  twenty  miles,  the  roads  and  paths  being 
almost  impassable.  Szapary’s  intention  was  to  march  up 
the  valley  of  the  Spreca  and  reach  Dolnya  Tuzla  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  arrived  there  on  August  10,  after 
fighting  two  engagements,  and  pressed  on  to  Gracha-  Aug.  10-12 
nitza;  but  information  reached  him  that  the  insurgents 
were  rising  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  in  his  rear 
that  he  had  to  fall  back  to  Doboi,  where  he  took  up  a  Aug.  12-15 
position  to  defend  his  line  of  communications. 

In  spite  of  this  reverse,  Marshal  von  Philippovich  gave  Aug.  12 
orders  for  his  whole  force  to  continue  the  advance  to 
Seraievo.  The  main  body  went  by  Busovacha,  and  a 
flank  column  up  the  Bosna  Valley  through  Visoka.  Both 
of  them  had  to  fight  their  way  forward  from  day  to  day, 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Seraievo;  but  the  insurgents 
were  driven  out  of  their  capital,  and  the  Austrians  took  Aug-  iq 
possession  of  it.  S*  9 

II.  OCCUPATION  OF  HERZEGOVINA 

In  the  meantime,  Jovanovich  had  been  operating  from 
Dalmatia  against  Herzegovina.  His  plan  was  just  to 
hold  his  ground  on  the  Narenta  near  the  frontier,  to 
deceive  the  enemy  about  his  intentions,  and  then  to  march 
rapidly  upon  Mostar  by  the  nearest  way,  avoiding  the 
main  road.  He  met  with  no  very  serious  resistance,  and  Aug.  1-5 
occupied  Mostar  on  August  5.  Stolatz  was  also  occu- 

.  Pied>  with  a  view  to  keeping  open  communication  with 
the  sea. 

A  week  after  the  occupation  of  Mostar,  the  insurgents 
made  a  strong  attack  there  from  the  south-east,  and  fell  Aug.  13-21 
upon  Stolatz  simultaneously  with  a  force  of  about  5,000. 
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In  both  cases,  however,  they  were  repulsed.  Towards 
the  middle  of  September,  Jovanovich  moved  south-east¬ 
wards  from  Stolatz  against  Bilek,  which  he  occupied  on 
the  1 6th  ;  and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Klobuk  closed  the  operations  in  Herzegovina. 

On  October  8  communication  was  established  through 
Konjitza  with  the  main  body  at  Seraievo. 


III.  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  POSAVINA  AND  KRAJNA  DISTRICTS 

After  the  capture  of  Seraievo  the  next  military 
objectives  were  the  Gorazda  and  Visegrad  districts. 
Apart  from  the  importance  of  these  operations,  the  con¬ 
tinual  attacks  by  insurgents  upon  the  20th  Division  at 
Doboi,  threatening  the  main  Austrian  line  of  communica¬ 
tions,  rendered  necessary  the  mobilisation  of  three  more 
army  corps  (Illrd,  IVth,  and  Vth,  a  total  strength  of 
about  50,000),  all  of  which  were  also  placed  under  the 
command  of  Philippovich. 

Until  these  reinforcements  arrived,  the  6th  Division, 
reinforced  by  the  1st,  was  to  hold  Seraievo,  the  20th 
and  4th  Doboi,  the  ;th  Travnik,  and  the  36th  Banjaluka. 
During  the  second  half  of  September  the  occupation  of 
the  Posavina  district  was  entrusted  to  the  troops  in  Doboi 
and  Brechka. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  capture  of  Dolnya  Tuzla 
on  September  22,  and  Zvornik  five  days  later.  From 
Zvormk  communication  was  set  up  with  the  main  body 
at  Seraievo.  Klynch,  Bihach,  and  Petrovach  had  next  to 
be  captured,  as  they  threatened  the  communications 
between  Banyaluka  and  Travnika  in  flank;  and  they 
were  all  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October 

In  the  meantime  the  insurgents  were  threatening  the 
capital,  and  Tegetthoff  had  to  send  successive  detach¬ 
ments  against  them.  By  October  4,  however,  he  was 
in  possession  of  Visegrad  and  Gorazda,  and  had  thrown 
out  advanced  posts  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Novibazar. 
This  brought  the  military  operations  to  a  close,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  country  followed  in  the  ordinary 
course. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  SERVIA  AND  BULGARIA  IN 


1885 


Origin  of  the  IVar 

A  few  years  after  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia, 
Eastern  Roumelia,  which  had  been  declared  an  autono-  Sent 
mous  province  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  rose  against 
its  Governor-General  and  proclaimed  its  union  with  the 
Principality  of  Bulgaria,  which  had  been  created  in  the 
same  way.  Although  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  was 
apparently  quite  unprepared  for  this,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Roumelia,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the 

PhlllPP°P°Ils  days  later.  His  idea  was  to  Sept 
keep  the  movement  under  control,  and  prevent  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  Mahometans  from  being  oppressed 
by  two  and  a  half  million  Christians.  But  theTowers 
did  not  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  least  of  all 
Russia,  who  henceforth  treated  Prince  Alexander  as  a 
usurper,  and  eventually  compelled  him  to  abdicate.  For  lS86 
the  present,  however,  only  Turkey  took  active  steps  to 

?hnmnkthe  move“  from  spreading,  by  mobilising 
about  100,000  men  between  Adrianople  and  Dubnitz! 
in  the  course  of  October. 

nS\eJin  Roumel1^  c°uld  only  put  a  very  small  force  in  5 
the  held— -not  much  more  than  30,000.  Bulgaria  could 
.ommand  larger  numbers ;  and  it  so  happened  that  when 
war  broke  out  a  large  part  of  her  forces  was  in  practice 
tamps  at  Sofia,  Lovcha,  Widdin,  Shumla,  and  Varna 

rt  donreU  dqhbe  bff0USht  UP  . to  war  strength  almost 
li  u  f  u  ®uffefed  a  serious  loss,  however,  by  the 
a  h®r_, Russian  military  instructors— about  one 

Je  flUed  ^  fifty  officers~whose  places  could  not  easily 

Towards  the  middle  of  October  she  had  20,000  men 
Jetween  Philippopolis  and  Hermanli ;  8,000  between 
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Dubnitza  and  Kostendil ;  4,000  between  Sofia,  Radomir, 
and  the  Servian  frontier  :  a  total  of  30,000-35,000  men. 
Numerous  volunteer  and  militia  levies  that  joined  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  raised  this  total  up 
to  about  100,000  men  and  150  guns. 

This  army  was  destined  to  fight,  not  the  Turks  who 
had  been  mobilised  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Rou- 
melia,  but  the  Servians. 

Servia  had  replied  to  the  proclamation  of  September  21 
by  mobilising  her  forces  ;  and  on  October  1,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Skupshtina,  King  Milan  declared  quite  openly  that 
the  projected  union  threatened  Servia,  who  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  insist  either  on  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
ante ,  or  on  some  compensation  in  territory  for  herself  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power.  Soon  after  this  Servia 
informed  Prince  Alexander  that  she  would  herself 
eventually  compel  Bulgaria  to  observe  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Bulgaria,  however,  did  not  realise 
the  danger  that  threatened  her,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  19  that  she  moved  a  portion  of  her  forces 
from  the  south-eastern  frontier  to  Sofia  and  into  the  hills 

beyond,  on  the  road  to  Nish. 

Servia  only  mobilised  about  one-half  her  entire  war 
strength,  partly  for  financial  reasons,  and  partly  because 
the  Bulgarian  forces  were  only  estimated  at  about 
35,000.  Five  divisions,  or  about  50,000  men,  were  called 
out;  rather  more  than  35,000,  with  no  guns,  assembled 
between  Nish  and  Pirot,  and  the  remainder  (12,000)  near 
Zayechar,  opposite  Widdin,  and  at  Leskovatz. 

If  King  Milan  had  followed  up  his  Note  of  October  by 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  his  army,  actually  less 
numerous  but  far  more  efficient  than  that  of  Bulgaria, 
would  have  had  an  easy  task  before  it.  Unfortunately 
for  Servia,  he  postponed  it  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
owing  to  a  Conmrence  of  Ambassadors  on  November  5* 
It  was  only  when  he  found  that  this  conference  would  do 
nothing  for  Servia  that  he  gave  orders  for  an  advance 
against  the  15,000  Bulgarians  who  then  stood  on  the 
frontier,  around  Slivnitza.  Meanwhile,  the  Bulgarians 
had  made  good  use  of  their  time  in  strengthening  their 
defensive  positions  between  Slivnitza  and  Trn. 

Plans  of  Operations 

The  Servian  plan  was  to  cross  the  frontier  in  four 
columns  on  a  broad  front,  incline  to  the  right,  and  then 
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attack  Slivnitza  from  the  south.  For  the  Bulgarians  the 
only  possible  course  was  to  hold  their  ground  as  long 
as  possible  by  Slivnitza,  and  then  by  Sofia  or  Ichtiman, 
until  reinforcements  could  be  brought  up  from  Adrian- 
ople  for  an  advance  against  the  Servians. 

The  distance  from  Semenli  to  Slivnitza  was  about  150 
miles.  There  was  a  railway,  but  it  was  not  suitable  for 
military  transport,  as  the  wagons  were  too  small.  Pirot 
was  only  some  thirty  miles  from  Slivnitza,  and  fifty 
from  Sofia. 


Progress  of  Events 

I.  ADVANCE  OF  THE  SERVIANS  INTO  BULGARIA 

After  he  had  taken  steps  to  appease  Turkey,  Prince 
Alexander  issued  his  orders  for  the  movement  of  his  Nov. 
troops  from  the  Turkish  frontier  westwards  ;  and  within 
little  more  than  a  week  70,000  men  were  concentrated 
around  Slivnitza,  with  a  detachment  thrown  out  to 
Bresnik  to  support  the  outposts  at  Trn,  and  guard  the 
road  to  Sofia. 

The  Servian  army  crossed  the  frontier  on  November  14, 
the  Drina  and  Danube  Divisions  taking  the  main  road  to 
Zaribrod,  the  Sumadja  Division  turning  through  Vrabcha 
and  Trn,  in  order  to  seize  the  defiles  of  Trn  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Morava  Division.  The  cavalry  brigade 
advanced  to  the  north,  by  the  Ginci  Pass.  The  advance 
was  continued  during  the  next  two  days,  the  Bulgarian 
advanced  troops  falling  back  slowly.  By  the  evening  of 
the  1 6th  the  Servians  stood  between  Slivnitza  and  Fili- 
povchi,  with  the  Sumadja  Division  slightly  behind  the 
other  two,  at  Krusa. 


11*  the  fighting  around  slivnitza 

The  Danube  Division  went  into  position  on  the  heights  Nov. 
to  the  north  of  Slivnitza,  and  had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  onslaught  of  several  battalions  of  the  Bulgarian  right 
wing.  The  Drina  Division  advanced  alone,  without 
waiting  for  the  third  from  Krusa,  against  some  entrenched 
positions  of  the  enemy  about  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  ;  it  was  successful  at  first,  but  had  to  evacuate 
the  ground  it  had  won  on  the  approach  of  Bulgarian 
reinforcements.  The  Morava  Division  occupied  Bresnik, 
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and  the  news  that  that  position  was  lost  caused  a  panic 
in  Sofia. 

Deceived  by  false  reports  ol  the  approach  of  strong 
hostile  forces  on  his  left  flank,  King  Milan  decided  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  next  day,  and  concentrated  his 
army  by  Dragoman.  But  his  orders  only  reached  the 
Danube  Division  in  time,  and  two  of  the  others  advanced 
against  Bratuskovo  (midway  between  Bresnik  and 
Slivnitza).  General  Benderev  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Danube  Division  while  it  was  isolated,  but 
the  others  were  recalled  in  time  to  reinforce  it. 

The  Servians  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  19th,  but 
were  repulsed.  Neither  side  was  able  to  secure  any 
decisive  success,  but  the  upshot  of  all  this  fighting  was 
a  moral  defeat  for  the  Servians.  They  began  to  feel  that 
they  were  not  strong  enough  (in  spite  of  the  superiority 
of  their  Mauser-Milovanovich  rifles)  to  crush  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  were  a  surprise,  and  whose  entrenched 
positions  were  in  some  places  very  strong.  They  usually 
fired  too  soon  and  too  much,  and  were  slow  to  attack ; 
moreover,  their  ammunition  was  running  out  after  three 
days’  fighting,  for  which  they  had  not  made  sufficient 
preparations.  Prince  Alexander  returned  to  Sofia  on 
the  19th  to  allay  the  panic  that  prevailed  there,  and  King 
Milan  returned  to  Nish  the  same  day  for  political  reasons. 
Both  leaders  were  thus  absent  when  the  operations  came 
to  a  crisis  a  few  days  later. 

III.  RETREAT  OF  THE  SERVIANS  ;  FIGHTING  AROUND  PIROT 

On  November  20  the  Servians  fell  back  to  Dragoman, 
and  left  a  rearguard  to  hold  the  entrance  to  the  defiles 
there.  Finding  they  were  not  pursued,  they  halted  in 
their  retreat ;  but  the  advance  of  the  Bulgarians  two 
days  later  in  overwhelming  numbers  drove  them  back 
again.  The  Bulgarians  had,  during  the  last  three  days, 
been  setting  themselves  in  order,  and  drawing  in  re¬ 
inforcements  ;  now,  flushed  with  their  success,  they 
pressed  forward  in  three  strong  columns  by  all  three 
roads  leading  to  Pirot.  The  Servians  evacuated  Zaribrod 
on  the  24th,  and  fell  back  to  Pirot  and  the  surrounding 
heights.  On  the  26th  the  Bulgarians,  about  50,000  strong, 
fought  their  way  into  Pirot ;  the  northern  column  held 
its  own  against  the  Servian  left  wing,  but  the  southern 
column  was  forced  back  after  a  hot  struggle,  and  the 
centre  was  also  driven  out  of  Pirot  again.  But  in  the 
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end  the  Servians  could  not  maintain  their  advantage, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  steep  hills  to  the 
west  of  the  town. 

In  the  meantime,  Austria-Hungary  had  decided  to 
intervene  in  favour  of  Servia ;  and  while  the  fighting 
was  in  progress  around  Pirot,  Count  Khevenhuller 
appeared  in  Belgrade  and  called  a  truce.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  negotiations  was  that  while  the 
Servians  had  been  driven  across  the  frontier  at  Pirot, 
their  left-flank  division  on  the  Timok  had  defeated  the 
Bulgarians  near  Widdin  and  locked  them  up  in  that 
fortress. 

An  armistice  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Bukharest 
in  March  1886;  it  consisted  of  a  solitary  article,  which 
merely  said  that  peace  had  been  restored  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


THE  GRAECO-TURKISH  WAR  OF  1 897 

Origin  of  the  War 

Although  the  frontiers  of  Greece  had  been  considerably 
extended  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1 88 1 ,  the  ambition 
of  that  little  kingdom  was  not  satisfied.  She  thought 
she  was  called— especially  after  the  war  between  Servia 
and  Bulgaria— to  undertake  the  emancipation  of  the 
Balkan  States  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  and  she  also 
expressed  dissatisfaction  over  the  grant  of  autonomy  by 
the  Great  Powers  to  Crete.  Confident  that  the  Powers 
would  not  leave  her  in  the  lurch  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Turkey,  and  that  support  would  also  be  obtained  from 
the  Balkan  States,  as  well  as  from  the  discontented  in¬ 
habitants  of  Macedonia,  she  began  to  prepare  for  that 
war  towards  the  end  of  1896,  and  assembled  troops  at 
the  camp  of  Thebes.  When  the  Powers  found  friendly 
advice  was  of  no  avail,  they  gave  Turkey  a  free  hand, 
in  order  to  avoid  raising  the  whole  Balkan  problem. 
Turkey  brought  over  strong  forces  from  Anatolia  to  keep 
down  insurrections  in  her  European  provinces,  and  to 
form  a  field  army  against  Greece  on  the  Monastir- 
Salonika  railway. 

Preparations  for  War 

Turkey—  In  addition  to  68  battalions,  35  squadrons, 
and  50  batteries  which  formed  the  3rd  Ordu,  or  Army 
Corps,  on  a  peace  footing  in  the  western  half  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  116  Redif,  or  Landwehr,  battalions 
were  now  called  out  from  the  1st  and  2nd  Or  dus,  at 
Constantinople  and  Adrianople.  Most  of  the  Nizam,  or 
regular  troops,  were  kept  back  to  maintain  order  in  the 
various  garrisons  of  these  three  military  districts. 
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The  movement  of  troops  in  and  from  Anatolia  began  1897 
on  February  21.  They  were  conveyed  by  sea  to  Rodosto, 
and  from  there  by  road  and  rail  to  between  Salonika  and 
Monastir;  from  these  points  two  roads  of  a  sort  led 
through  Petra  and  Koziani  to  the  frontier.  By  the  end 
of  March  about  150,000  men  had  been  moved  to  the 
frontier,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  and  delays. 

A  month  later  they  stood  thus  : 

The  Army  of  Thessaly,  under  Edhem  Pasha,  near 
Elassona.  it  consisted  of  seven  divisions,  one  cavalry 
division,  and  an  independent  brigade :  a  total  of  60,000 
men  and  150  field-guns. 

A  detached  force  of  two  divisions,  under  the  Pasha  of 
Janina,  in  Epirus.  It  numbered  about  20,000,  and  was 
distributed  between  Janina,  Prevesa,  Luros,  and  Arta. 

In  addition  to  this  field  army,  there  were  numerous 
local  levies  in  the  field  in  Albania  and  neighbouring 
districts.  They  helped  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army 
against  Montenegro  and  other  directions  from  which 
insurgents  might  appear. 

Greece. — The  Greek  army  had  been  reorganised  in 
1887,  and  had  a  nominal  strength  of  200,000.  Of  these, 
80,000  were  supposed  to  be  assembled  on  the  frontier 
from  the  three  military  districts  of  Larissa,  Missolonghi, 
and  Athens,  but  the  actual  figures  never  even  came  near 
this  total.  There  were  also  some  7,000  Phil-Hellenes 
and  other  volunteers  taking  part  in  the  operations,  but 
they  had  not  much  value.  Only  about  four  per  cent,  of 
the  population  turned  out  in  the  field,  though  twice  as 
many  were  wanted  and  could,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
quite  well  have  assisted.  A  portion  of  the  army  was 
detained  by  operations  in  Crete. 


Plans  of  Operations 

Turkish. — The  Turkish  plan  of  operations,  which  had 
been  outlined  three  years  earlier  in  a  staff  ride  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  General  von  der  Goltz,  was  to 
advance  due  south  in  the  first  place  from  Elassona  to 
Larissa ;  but  the  Greeks,  by  assuming  the  offensive  in 
,  the  Meluna  Pass,  compelled  the  Turks  to  take  a  more 
south-easterly  direction. 

Greek. — The  Greek  plan  was  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Thessaly,  partly  by  the  Meluna  Pass,  partly  round  by 
Lake  Nezero  and  the  frontier  hills  in  that  direction;  but 
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it  ended  in  a  series  ot  minor  attacks  upon  frontier  guards 
and  advanced  posts. 

Two  corps — about  40,000  in  all,  with  100  guns — had 
been  sent  forward  to  Trikkala,  Larissa,  and  the  Temple 
Valley.  A  third  corps  of  20,000  was  to  deploy  on  the 
western  frontier  near  Arta  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Greek  fleet,  capture  Prevesa,  which  was  very  much 
exposed  and  only  weakly  defended. 


I.  THE  FIGHTING  ON  THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER 

Early  in  April  national  feeling  in  Greece  was  inflamed 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  “  Ethnike  Hetairia,”  a  patriotic 
league  which  was  really  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole 
movement,  could  no  longer  hold  back  its  volunteers, 
and  with  them  the  regular  troops,  from  crossing  the 
frontier  and  marching  into  Thessaly.  They  began  to 
cross  on  April  9. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  con¬ 
centrated  his  left  corps  (the  1st)  near  Trikkala,  and  the 
right  one  (the  Ilnd)  before  Larissa.  Between  April  14 
and  17  the  left-wing  columns  attacked  the  Turks  in  and 
around  the  Reveni  Pass,  and  those  of  the  right  wing  the 
positions  in  the  Meluna  Pass,  while  a  detached  brigade 
operated  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Nezero,  each  of  the 
three  attacks  meeting  with  some  measure  of  success. 

All  this  time  the  Turks  were  waiting  for  their  own 
declaration  of  war.  It  went  forth  on  April  17,  and 
Edhem  Pasha  advanced  at  once  to  his  much-needed 
counter-attack.  His  main  body,  consisting  of  the  2nd, 

3rd,  and  4th  Divisions  in  and  around  Elassona,  advanced 
to  recapture  the  important  heights  commanding,  and  to  April 
the  south-west  of,  the  Meluna  Pass,  while  his  wing 
divisions,  the  1st  and  6th,  had  orders  to  hold  their 
ground  where  they  stood,  on  the  frontier. 

The  3rd  and  4th  Divisions  drove  the  Greeks  out  ot 
the  Meluna  Pass,  but  the  2nd  failed  to  capture  Losphaki 
(to  the  south-west)  and  had  to  be  reinforced  by  the  April 
reserve  (5th)  division.  The  Greeks  bravely  held  their 
own  in  their  strong  mountain  positions  for  three  days  ; 
but  as  the  Turkish  main  body  slowly  pressed  forward 
and  threatened  the  defenders  of  Losphaki  in  rear,  they 
had  to  fall  back.  Such  hard  fighting  was  beyond  the 
powers  of  their  young  and  untrained  troops;  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  recognising  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
battle  even  at  Larissa,  retreated  with  his  main  body  to 
Pharsala,  one  brigade  branching  off  to  Volo.  The 
Turkish  cavalry  occupied  Tyrnavos  and  Larissa,  where  April 
Edhem  Pasha  followed  on  the  27th.  The  1st  Division  27 
crossed  by  the  Reveni  Pass  and  made  its  way  westwards 
to  Trikkala. 


II.  THE  FIGHTING  AROUND  PHARSALA  AND  VOLO 

The  Greeks  were  not  pursued  in  their  retreat ;  their 
main  body  reached  Pharsala  in  good  order,  and  was 
placed  in  defensive  positions  on  the  heights  to  the  north 
of  that  town.  For  the  defence  of  Volo,  their  sea-base  for 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  the  brigade  that  had  been 
sent  there  established  itself  on  the  Velestino  Hills,  to  the 
north  of  the  railway  between  Pharsala  and  Volo. 

Edhem  Pasha  sent  one  infantry  brigade  and  his  cavalry 
to  Volo  in  the  first  place  ;  but  when  they  were  repulsed 
at  Velestino  by  a  Greek  brigade,  he  had  to  send  two 
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more  brigades  to  reinforce  them.  The  Greeks  did  like¬ 
wise.  In  the  meantime,  the  Turkish  main  body  advanced 
southwards  from  Larissa  in  two  columns,  with  its  right 
wing  thrown  forward  to  envelop  the  enemy.  The  latter 
were  estimated  at  about  30,000,  in  entrenched  positions 
around  Pharsala,  in  addition  to  the  10,000  at  Velestino. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  felt  that  his  position  was 
hopeless,  and  he  decided  to  retreat  once  more  without 
risking  a  decisive  engagement.  The  Turks  took  possession 
of  the  Pharsala  Hills  on  the  5th,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  night  he  fell  back  to  Domokos.  General 
Smolenski  was  still  holding  his  own  at  Velestino,  and 
did  not  evacuate  his  positions  until  Edhem’s  left-wing 
column  (the  6th  Division)  was  sent  against  him.  He 
then  retreated  down  the  coast  to  Halmyros,  where  he 
once  more  turned  to  face  the  enemy ;  the  6th  Division 
did  not  pursue  him,  but  returned  to  rejoin  its  main  body 
at  Pharsala. 


III.  THE  ACTION  AT  DOMOKOS 

There  was  now  another  pause  of  nearly  ten  days’ 
duration  in  the  Turkish  advance.  They  spent  the  time 
partly  in  bringing  up  transport,  supplies,  and  reinforce¬ 
ments,  partly  in  minor  operations  in  the  direction  of 
Trikkala,  where  strong  hostile  forces  were  reported  to 
be  arriving  from  Epirus,  though  in  reality  there  were 
only  some  local  levies.  As  soon  as  Edhem  Pasha  had 
set  his  mind  at  ease  about  them,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Greek  fleet  removed  all  danger  from  the  direction 
of  Volo,  the  Turks  resumed  their  advance.  They  again 
marched  in  three  columns,  this  time  with  a  strong  left 
wing  (3rd  and  6th  Divisions),  as  they  had  mountainous 
country  on  that  side.  The  1st  Division  formed  the  right 
wing,  as  before. 

The  Greeks,  35,000  strong,  had  occupied  the  northern 
crest  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  Domokos, 
and  had  one  brigade  thrown  forward  covering  their  right 
flank. 

The  Turks  arrived  before  their  positions  on  May  17. 
The  centre  column  could  only  make  a  frontal  attack,  and 
when  the  evening  came,  it  had  reached  a  deadlock.  The 
1st  Division  was  barely  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
Greek  left  wing,  and  its  own  right  flank  was  completely 
defeated.  But  when  night  fell,  Edhem  gave  orders  that 
the  troops  were  to  entrench  themselves  where  they 
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stood,  and  on  no  account  fall  back  into  encampments. 

He  then  waited  for  his  left  flank  to  develop  its  attack 
next  morning.  The  latter,  though  considerably  hampered 
by  Smolenski’s  brigade  at  Halmyros,  threatened  the 
Crown  Prince’s  right  flank  so  seriously  that  he  evacuated 
his  position  the  same  night,  unperceived,  however,  by 
the  Turks.  He  retreated  southwards  by  the  Furka  Pass 

[to  Lamia  and  Thermopylae. 

Only  one  of  the  Turkish  columns  followed  in  pursuit. 

It  overtook  him  in  the  Furka  Pass,  and  then  drove  him  May  18 
out  of  Lamia,  when  information  was  received  that  an 
armistice  had  been  concluded. 

Hakki  Pasha,  advancing  along  the  coast  to  Halmyros 
with  the  5th  Division,  was  compelled  by  the  Greek  ships 
following  his  movements  to  strike  an  inland  road  across 
the  mountains.  On  his  arrival  at  Halmyros  he  found 
the  place  had  been  evacuated,  but  the  enemy  were  in 
position  to  the  south  of  it.  They  embarked  on  board 
their  ships  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  and  the  May  18- 
Turks  saw  no  more  of  them  during  their  advance  to 
Lamia ;  but  even  without  fighting,  they  had  such  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  mountains  that  when  the  armistice  was 
declared  they  had  not  even  reached  the  Furka  Pass. 

IV.  THE  FIGHTING  IN  EPIRUS 

In  Epirus,  where  Hifzi  Pasha  was  in  command  of  the 
Turks,  an  attack  on  Prevesa,  in  which  Greek  landing- 
parties  from  the  fleet  took  part,  was  repulsed  about  the 
middle  of  April.  But  shortly  after  that  the  Greeks,  April  17 
assisted  by  a  sudden  rising  in  Albania,  advanced  from 
Arta,  occupied  Luros,  and  pressed  forward  half-way  to 
Janina,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  to  Arta.  The 
Turks  were  called  upon  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  May  14 
main  army ;  but  before  they  started,  the  Greeks  made 
another  attack  upon  the  strong  Turkish  position  at 
Gribovo,  just  north  of  Arta,  and  were  again  repulsed. 

A  second  attempt  by  the  Greeks  to  land  a  force  against 
Prevesa  was  repulsed  like  the  first,  and  after  this  the 
operations  came  to  a  close. 

Greece  paid  the  penalty  for  her  ambition  by  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  her  frontiers,  but  above  all  in  the  serious 
blow  she  had  sustained  to  her  military  prestige. 
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438,  451  et  seq. 

Genoa,  Massena  besieged  in,  87  ; 
surrender  of,  91 

Gerard,  French  general,  255  et  seq. 
Gerstenzweig,  Russian  general,  in 
1831,  283  et  seq. 

Gitschin,  action  at,  in  1866,  365 
Gneisenau,  Prussian  general,  222 
Goben,  Prussian  general  in  18 66, 
388  et  seq. 


Godollo,  Battle  of,  in  1848,  310 
Goltz,  General  von  der,  quoted, 
489 

Golymin,  combat  at,  in  1806,  129 
Gorgey,  Hungarian  general,  in 
chief  command,  310  ;  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Kossuth,  31 1,  314 
Gortchalcov,  Russian  general,  322 
Gotz,  Austrian  general,  31 1  et  seq. 
Gourko,  Russian  general,  469  et  seq. 
“  Gouvernement  de  la  Defense 
Nationale,”  in  1870,  438 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia, 
i877,  479 

- Nicholas  of  Russia,  in 

command  in  1877,  465 
Gravelotte,  Battle  of,  429 
Greene,  historian  of  the  war  of 
1877,  quoted,  479 

Grenadier  companies  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  3 

Grochow,  Battle  of,  in  1831,  278 
Gross-Gorschen,  combat  at,  in 
1813,  191 

Grouchy,  French  general,  255  et  seq. 
Gyulay,  Austrian  marshal  in  com¬ 
mand  in  1859,  333 

Hakki  Pasha,  Turkish  general,  493 
Haspinger,  Tyrolese  national  leader, 

165 

Haynau,  Austrian  commander  in 
1848,  312 

Hess,  Austrian  marshal,  chief  of 
staff  in  1859,  343 
Hifzi  Pasha,  Turkish  general,  493 
Hill,  British  general,  236  et  seq. 
Hiller,  Austrian  general,  no,  143 
Hoche,  in  command  with  Pichegru, 
29 

Hofer,  Andreas,  Tyrolese  national 
leader,  162  ;  his  death,  166  ;  his 
grandson  killed  in  action  in  1848, 
289 

Hohenlohe,  in  command  of  the 
Prussian  forces,  20,  28  ;  Jena 
campaign,  ch.  xi 

Hohenzollern,  Austrian  general, 
143  et  seq. 

Hotze,  Austrian  general,  ch.  ix 
Houchard,  French  general,  27  ; 

superseded  by  Jourdan,  ibid. 
Humbert,  Prince,  of  Italy,  in  1866, 
402 

Hiiningen,  captured  by  Archduke 
Charles  in  1797,  61 

Illyrian  dependency  formed  by 
Napoleon  in  1809,  169 
Inkermann,  Battle  of,  326 
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Jellachich,  Austrian  general,  ch.  ix 
Jemappes,  Battle  of,  22 
Jena,  Battle  of,  12 1 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  126 
John,  Austrian  marshal,  384 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain, 
228  et  seq. 

Joubert,  with  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
64  ;  his  death  at  Novi,  78 
Jourdan,  supersedes  Houchard,  27  ; 

in  Germany  in  1796,  ch.  vii 
Jovanovich,  Austrian  general,  ch. 
xxxiv 

Junot,  in  Portugal,  227 

Kaissarov,  Russian  general  in  1831, 
283  et  seq. 

Kalkreuth,  Prussian  general,  122 
Kaminskoi,  Russian  marshal  com¬ 
manding  in  chief  in  1807,  128  ; 
Russian  general,  137 
Kapitulanten,  in  the  Prussian  re¬ 
cruiting  system,  15 
Kars,  storming  of,  479 
Kehl,  captured  by  Archduke 
Charles  in  1797,  61 
Kellermann,  with  Dumouriez  in 
^  1792,  22  ;  with  Bonaparte,  41 
Khevenhiiller,  Austrian  envoy  in 
1885,  487 

Kienmayer,  Austrian  general,  162 
Kirchbach,  General,  brings  on  the 
Battle  of  Worth,  422 
Klapka,  Hungarian  general,  re¬ 
places  Gorgey,  313 
Ivleber,  French  general,  37 
Kleist,  Prussian  general,  189 
Klenau,  Austrian  general,  157 
Kmety,  Hungarian  general,  317 
Kolowrat,  Austrian  general,  15 1 
Korsakoff,  Russian  general,  ch.  ix 
Kossuth,  Hungarian  national 
leader,  309  ;  disagreement  with 
Gorgey,  31 1,  314 
Kray,  Austrian  general,  chs.  ix,  x 
Kreutz,  Russian  general  in  1831, 
283  et  seq. 

Kriegsschule,  in  Prussia,  doing  good 
work  in  1830,  16 

Krnka  gun,  used  by  the  Russians, 
24;  in  1877,  462 

Kriidener,  Russian  general,  470  et 
seq. 

Kuhn,  Austrian  general,  333  ;  in 
1866,  406  et  seq. 

Kutusoff,  Russian  general,  103,  177 
et  seq . 

Lacy,  Austrian  marshal,  protests 


against  Austrian  strategy  in 
1792,  18 

Lafayette,  goes  over  to  the  allies 
in  1792,  21 

Lamarmora,  Italian  general  in 
1866,  393  ;  opposed  to  Moltke 
and  Bismarck,  394 
Lannes,  first  appearance,  89  ;  from 
there  frequently  in  the  campaigns 
of  Napoleon  up  to  his  death  at 
Aspern  ;  wins  action  at  Saalfeld, 
117 

Latour,  Austrian  general,  ch.  vii 
Lauriston,  French  general,  ch.  ix 
Lecourbe,  French  general,  ch.  ix 
Leipzig,  Battle  of,  205 
Leoben,  Treaty  of,  in  1797,  66 
Lestocq,  Prussian  general,  114 
Liechtenstein,  Austrian  general, 
143  et  seq. 

Ligny,  Battle  of,  259 
Limburg,  action  at,  in  1796,  59 
Lissa,  blockade  of,  in  1866,  413  ; 

naval  battle  of,  414 
Lobau,  French  general,  255  et  seq. 
London,  treaty  of,  in  1871,  partly 
annuls  the  Peace  of  Paris  of 
i856,  331 

Louis,  Archduke,  in  the  campaign 
of  1809,  143 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
116 

- Ferdinand,  German  Prince,  117 

Liiders,  Russian  general,  312  et  seq. 
Luneville,  Peace  of,  in  1801,  96 

Macdonald,  French  general,  76 ; 
defeated  on  the  Trebbia,  77  ;  in 
the  Wagram  campaign,  155 
Mack,  Austrian  general,  in  the 
l Jim  campaign,  ch.  xi 
MacMahon,  Marshal,  420  ;  defeated 
at  Sedan,  436 

Malborghet,  the  defence  of,  154 
Manteuffel,  Prussian  general,  in 
1866,  388  ;  in  command  in  1870, 
455 

Mantua,  Bonaparte’s  operations 
around,  45  et  seq.  ;  fall  of,  52 
Marceau,  French  general,  37 
Marching,  rate  of,  4 
Marmont,  first  appearance,  99  ; 
appears  frequently  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Napoleon  ;  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  113 
Maroichich,  Austrian  marshal,  402 
Mars  la  Tour,  Battle  of.  See  Vion- 
ville 

Martini-Henry  rifle,  used  by  the 
Turks  in  1877,  463 


INDEX 


Massena,  in  Italy,  42  et  seq.  ;  re¬ 
appears  frequently  through  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon 
Maximilian,  Archduke,  defends 
Vienna  in  1809,  150 
Medici,  Italian  general  in  1866,  409 
Mehemet  Ali,  Turkish  general, 
supersedes  Abdul  Kerim,  472 
Melas,  his  first  appearance,  75  ; 

takes  command  in  Italy,  79 
Menschikov,  Russian  general,  325 
Metternich,  192 
Metz,  surrender  of,  439 
Milan,  King  of  Servia,  484,  486 
Ministerial  interference,  72 
Molitor,  Austrian  general,  113 
Mollendorf,  Prussian  general,  34 
Moltke,  and  .Benedek,  16 ;  his 
early  work  quoted,  266  ;  appears 
frequently  throughout  chs.  xxviii 
and  xxxii 

Montebello,  action  at,  in  1859,  338 
Moreau,  in  command  in  1796,  ch.  vii ; 

in  command  in  1800,  92 
Mortier,  French  marshal,  in  Han¬ 
over,  97,  1 16;  and  frequently  in 
the  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  Turkish  general, 
479 

Miinchengratz,  action  at,  in  1866, 
364 

Murat,  first  appearance,  90;  goes 
over  to  the  allies,  215  ;  in  com¬ 
mand  in  Spain,  227 

Nachod,  Battle  of,  in  1866,  367 
Napoleon,  his  jealousy  of  rivals,  7  ; 
the  founder  of  field  artillery,  1 1  ; 
his  selection  of  staff  officers,  12  ; 
his  first  appearance  in  action,  29  ; 
in  command  in  Italy,  42  ;  from 
there  frequently  up  to  the  end 
of  ch.  xix 

- - III.,  his  accession,  321  ;  in 

the  war  of  1859,  ch.  xxvi ;  sends 
an  envoy  to  mediate  in  the  war 
of  1866,  385  ;  surrenders  at 

Sedan,  436 

'lavarino,  Battle  of,  266 
Neresheim,  action  at,  in  1796,  57 
Jordmann,  Austrian  general,  157 
Jo  vara,  Battle  of,  302 
Novi,  Battle  of,  78 
Nugent,  Austrian  general,  208  ;  in 
,  1848,  288,  304  et  seq. 

)cana,  action  at,  in  1809,  238 
>range,  the  Prince  of,  in  1793,  24 
)rleans,  1st  battle  of,  439  ;  2nd 
battle  of,  444 
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Omer  Pasha,  Turkish  general,  322 
et  seq. 

Osman  Pasha,  Turkish  general,  470 
Ostrach,  Archduke  Charles  defeats 
Jourdan  at,  71 

Ostrolenka,  Battle  of,  in  1831,  283 
Ott,  Austrian  general,  87 
Oudinot,  French  general,  218  et  seq. 

Pahlen,  Russian  general,  in  1831, 
276  et  seq. 

Palafox,  Spanish  general,  231  ei  seq. 
Palestro,  threefold  action  at,  in 
i859.  339 

Pampeluna,  captured  by  Welling¬ 
ton,  249 

Paris,  Peace  of,  in  1856,  330  ;  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  in,  in  1870,  431,  432  ; 
siege  of,  in  1870,  450  ;  fall  of,  469 
Paskievitch,  Russian  general,  283 
et  seq.  ;  in  Hungarian  war  of 
1848,  312  et  seq. 

Pelissier,  Marshal,  in  the  Crimea, 

329 

Perczel,  Hungarian  general,  306  et 
seq. 

Persano,  Italian  admiral,  ch.  xxxi 
Petrasch,  Austrian  general,  ch.  ix 
Philippovich,  Field-marshal  von, 
ch.  xxxiv 

Pichegru,  relieves  Custine,  29 
Plevna,  three  battles  of,  470,  471  ; 

investment  of,  474  ;  fall  of,  476* 
Podol,  night  action  at,  in  1866,  364 
Poischwitz,  armistice  of,  in  1813, 
193 

Poniatowski,  Polish  general  in 
1809,  142  ;  Polish  leader  under 
Napoleon,  167  ;  his  death,  206 
Prague,  Treaty  of,  in  1866,  388 
Predil,  the  defence  of,  154 
Pressburg,  Treaty  of,  in  1805,  113 
Priesten,  action  at,  in  1813,  201 
Provera,  Austrian  general,  51 
Provisional  governments,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Germans  in  France, 
in  1870,  457 

Prussia,  the  inferior  organisation 
of,  in  1800,  14  ;  armament  and 
training,  15  ;  cavalry  in  1866 
inferior  to  that  of  Austria,  16 
Puchner,  Austrian  general,  31 1  ; 

Austrian  marshal,  317 
Pultusk,  combat  at,  in  1806,  129 
Pulz,  Austrian  general  in  18 66, 
ch.  xxix 

Pursuit,  the  strategic,  after  Jena, 
122 


Quasdanovich,  Austrian  general,  47 
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Radetzky,  effect  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Italy,  13  ;  Russian 
general  in  1877,  475,  477,  478 
Radziwill,  Prince,  Polish  general, 
277 

Raglan,  Lord,  in  the  Crimea,  329 
Railways,  in  1870,  458 
Ramming,  Austrian  field-marshal, 

363.  367 

Ranging  power  of  flint  guns,  3  ;  of 
12-pounders,  5 

Reille,  French  general,  255  et  seq. 
Reschid  Pasha,  Turkish  general, 
271  et  seq. 

Rohan,  Austrian  general,  no 
Rosen,  Russian  general  in  1831, 
276  et  seq. 

Rosenberg,  Austrian  general,  143 
et  seq. 

Roumania,  Principality  formed  in 
1856,  330 

Rudiger,  Russian  general  in  1828, 
283 

Rudjewitsch,  Russian  general  in 
1828,  268 

Saalfeld,  action  at,  in  1806,  118 
Salamanca,  Battle  of,  245 
San  Sebastian,  fortress  captured  by 
Wellington,  249 
San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  478 
Saxe-Teschen,  the  Duke  of,  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1792,  20;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  34 

Scharnhorst,  Prussian  general,  115  ; 
in  1813,  189 

Scherer,  French  general,  ch'  ix 
Schlik,  Austrian  general,  31 1  et  seq.  ; 
in  the  campaign  of  1859,  343 
et  seq. 

Schwarzenberg,  Austrian  general, 
186 

Sebastiani,  French  general,  214 
Sebastopol,  siege  of,  325  ;  capture 
of,  33° 

Sedan,  Battle  of,  436 
Senarmont,  commander  of  French 
artillery,  at  Friedland,  139 
Shakovskoi,  Russian  general  in 
1831,  277  et  seq. 

Skalitz,  action  at,  in  1866,  371 
Skobeleff,  Russian  general,  471  et 
seq. 

Skrzynecki,  Polish  general,  280  et 
seq. 

Slivno,  Battle  at,  in  1829,  274 
Snider  rifle,  used  by  the  Turks  in 
1877,  463 

Solferino,  Battle  of,  346 
Souham,  French  general,  246  et  seq. 


Soult,  first  appearance,  87  ;  from 
there  frequently  under  Napoleon 
Speckbacher,  Tyrolese  leader,  163 
Spicheren,  Battle  of,  423 
St.  Arnaud,  French  marshal,  328 
St.  Bernard,  Bonaparte  crosses  the, 
89 

St.  Cyr,  French  general,  ch.  vii 
St.  Privat.  See  Gravelotte 
Ste.  Suzanne,  French  general,  92 
Stoichevich,  Austrian  general,  156 
Stokach,  Archduke  Charles  defeats 
Jourdan  at,  71 

Suchet,  first  appearance,  87  ;  from 
there  frequently  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Napoleon  ;  in  com¬ 
mand  in  Spain,  ch.  xviii 
Suleiman  Pasha,  Turkish  general, 
470  et  seq. 

Suvaroff,  ch.  ix  ;  objects  to  inter¬ 
ference  of  Thugut,  72 
Szapary,  Austrian  general,  ch.  xxxiv 
Szenassy,  Austrian  general,  112 

Tactics,  before  Napoleon,  4  ;  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles’  reforms  in,  ibid. 
Tann,  General  von  der,  437  et  seq. 
Tauentzien,  Prussian  general,  117 
Tegetthoff,  Austrian  admiral,  353  ; 
in  command  in  1866,  ch.  xxxi 

- Austrian  general  in  1878,  480 

et  seq. 

Thugut,  his  interference  in  military 
operations,  72 

Thurn,  Austrian  general,  290 
Tilsit,  Treaty  of,  139 
Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sebas¬ 
topol,  329  ;  at  Plevna  in  1877, 
474  et  seq. 

Tormassov,  Russian  general,  172 
Torres  Vedras,  Wellington  at,  240 
Transpaduan  Republic,  created  by 
Bonaparte  in  1797,  68 
Trautenau,  Battle  of,  in  1S66,  369 
Trebbia,  Battle  on  the,  77 
Trochu,  442 

Tsar  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  172 
et  seq. 

Tsar  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  276, 
322 

Tschitschagov,  Russian  general, 
179  et  seq. 

Turkey,  rivalry  to  Austria  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  1 
Tuschkow,  Russian  general,  136 

Untrained  troops,  futility  of,  443, 
454.  49i 

Urban,  Austrian  general  in  1859, 
ch.  xxvi 


INDEX 


Valmy,  Battle  of,  22 
Vandamme,  French  marshal,  151, 
255  et  seq. 

Vaubois,  French  general,  49 
Vecsey,  Austrian  general,  143  et  seq. 
Vessil  Pasha,  Turkish  general  in 
i877.  475 

Vetter,  Hungarian  commander,  309 
Victor,  French  general,  214 

- Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy  in 

1866,  333 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  in  1815,  264 

- Peace  of,  in  1864,  353 

- Peace  of,  in  1866,  404 

Vimiero,  Battle  of,  229 
Vionville,  Battle  of,  427 
Vitoria,  Battle  of,  249 
Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  Prussian 
general,  388  et  seq.  ;  superseded, 
392 

Vukassovich,  in  1799,  75;  in  1800,95 

Wagram,  Battle  of,  159 
Wallinoden,  takes  over  the  Duke  of 
York’s  command  in  1794,  34 
Warsaw,  Grand  Duchy  of,  created 
in  1807,  139 

- captured  by  the  Russians  in 

1813,  285 

Wartensleben,  Austrian  general, 
55  et  seq. 

Wattignies,  Battle  of,  28 
Weimar,  the  Duke  of,  in  the  Jena 
campaign,  119 

Weissenburg,  lines  of,  35  ;  action 
at,  in  1870,  422 
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Welden,  Austrian  commander  in 
1848,  31 1  ;  superseded,  312 
Wellington,  his  first  appearance, 
235  ;  frequently  after  that ;  co¬ 
operation  with  the  allies  in  1814, 

215 

Werder,  General  von,  449  et  seq. 
Wetzlar,  action  at,  in  1796,  55 
William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  appears 
frequently  in  chs.  xxviii  and  xxxii; 
interference  with  Moltke’s  plans, 
357 

Wimpffen,  Austrian  general,  343 
et  seq. 

Windischgratz,  Austrian  general, 
superseded  by  Welden,  31 1 
Winzingerode,  Prussian  general,  215 
Wittgenstein,  Russian  general  in 
1812,  179  et  seq. 

Worth,  Battle  of,  422 
Wrangel,  Prussian  field-marshal, 
349  et  seq. 

Wrede,  French  general,  157  et  seq. 
Wurmser,  in  the  campaign  of  1793, 
28 

Wurttemberg,  the  Duke  of,  in  the 
Jena  campaign,  115 
Wiirzburg,  action  at,  in  1796,  58 

York,  the  Duke  of,  in  the  coalition 
campaign  of  1793,  24  ;  defeated 
by  Marshal  Brune  in  1799,  85 

Zurich,  1st  Battle  of,  74 

- 2nd  Battle  of,  81 

- Peace  of,  in  1859,  347 
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